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Chronicle  of  Events 


July — December  1934 


CHRONICLE  OF  EVENTS 


JULY  1934. 

irf  Gandhi  and  the  Socialists  :-M.  Gandhi  attended  a  conference  of  the  Congress 
^  Socialists  of  Guierat  in  the  Harijan  Ashram,  Sabarmathi.  M.  Gandhi  said  that 
hfwe  corned  the  formation  of  a  Socialist  Party  within  the  Congress  while  objecting 

to  ^ts  programme.  He  said  that  if  a  class  struggle  implicated  violence  it  was 

certainly^ against  the  present  creed  of  the  Congress  but  if  the  Congress  Socialists 
accepted  non-violence  ho  had  no  objection  to  Oongressmen  participaiing  ^ 

Btruffde.  Gandhiji  added  that  his  agreement  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  idea 

of  livestiog  vested  interests  did  not  mean  the 

He  advised  the  Socialists  to  organise  the  masses  and  added  that  the  Socialists 
programme  should  be  educative. 

2iad  Sir  E,  Qiclne'iis  advice  to  Anglo-Indians  -.“-Addressing^  a  meeting  of  the  inembere 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  and  Domiciled  European  As^omatnon  at 
Madras  Sir  Henry  Gidney  asked  ^em  to  f 
of  India  which  was  their  home.  He  exhorted  them  to  cuUiyate 
towards  their  Indian  fellow-countrymen  pd  to  give  up 

complex.  They  had  unfortunately  been  living  a  life  of  unreality,  he  said,  thinking 
that^  because  ^they  had  descended  from  the  British  they  occupied  a  favoured 
position.  He  advised  them  to  give  up  this  idea  and  live  on  friendly  terms  with 

Indians. 

4tli  Mr  Bhulabhai  Desals  election  toiiri  in  the  South  Bhulabhai  Desai, 

General  Secretary  of  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Board,  I  arrived  in  Madras  on  a  p^- 
paaranda  tour  of  the  South  in  connection  with  the  coming  election  to  the  Asaem- 
bly.  He  conferred  with  the  Congress  workers  in. the  city  regarding  the  propamme 
for* an  effective  election  campaign.  He  addressed  a  very 

meetinir  at  the  Tilak  Ghat  in  the  evening  when  he  urged  the  unity. 

Mr  0  Baiagopalachariar  also  addressed  the  meeting  and  ® 

to  vote  for  candidates  of  the  Congress.  The  same  night 

Trichinopoly  where  he  opened  the  Swadeshi  Exhibition.  Mr.  Bhulabnaitnen 
motored ^to  ^Madura  where  he  addressed  a  public  meeting.  He  r^urned  to  Tnchy 
and  thence  to  Coimbatore.  He  returned  to  Madras  on  8th  .July.  He  met  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Selection  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  Congress  Parliamentary 
Board  and  discussed  selection  of  candidates.  Mr.  Bhulabhai  addressed  ^ 
meeting  in  the  evening  at  the  High  Court  Beach  when  he  appealed  to  the 
SoTate  to'vote  only  for  the  Congressmen.  Mr.  Desai  addressed!  a  largely  attended 
Snts^  meeting  at  the  Gokhale  Hall  an  left  for  Bombay  the  next  morning. 

Stli.  Sanatanist  clash  with  i^e/bmera  :-™A^  clash  between  ^anatanto  ^ 
formers  occurred  at  a  crowded  meeting  at  A]merQ,which  was 
Sanatanists,  including  Pandit  Lai nath,  staged  a  black-ffag 
led  to  a  clash  with  the  Beformers,  in  the  course  of  wijjch 
injured.  This  occurred  before  the  arrival  of  Gandhi]!  who  on  ^  Tho^  i^ 

cident  expressed  profound  sorrow  for  what  had  happened.  He  announced  that 
he  would  have  to  do  penance  on  account  of  this  use  of  violence. 

Communal  Reservation  in  the  Services  :-A  Home  Department 
annouBoed  the  adoption  of  new  rules  for  improvmK  the  position  of 
in  the  servioes  and  providing  reservations  for  other  minorities._  ™  ?. 

related  only  to  direct  recruitment  and  not  recruitment  by  g 

continue  to  bo  made  as  at  present  solely  on  merit,  PP/'^^ 

Central  Services  (Class  1  and  2)  and  Subordinate  Services 

of  India  but  did  not  apply  to  services  in  Burma.  All  railwaylsttvices  were  a  so 
included. 


'7«<L  Hjt  X  ^  •i-.  *  ^  ‘H’liY  J§»«. 

6  A  ?  aTer  w  c-ommono.d  on.  ,v,,k’H 

L  iV  “Iter  prayers  at  Wartitia  Aslinim..  AfK^r  inVuut  \  r 

h«  ^  Oandhi  annoimml  (4  mc-n  v  ',,(  !"  l"'“ 

ne  had  resolved  to  undertake  m  ■nfinmnrm  :  whieh 

the  Sanafcanists  at  ijmer.  The  fasi  wotiid  Lmf  ^  ^iolenee  ef)iiiniif.f4Ml  on 

niorning  of  August]^  next  the 

morning  prayefa  when  ho  explained  10  “™“'! "fn  f  r,o 'eir  ?^^  '!>« 

led  to  hiB  deciBion  to  fast  and  exhorted  Lm  tn  tm  u  <‘ re  nuatanecH  which 

would  help  him  through  the  fast  •’‘'“y'’™  'if  everyone 

& 

9lh.  Industries  Conferenee  at  Simla  ■.-Tha  aixth  Iii.!n«(r!  «  r<  r 

Simla  under  the  Chalrmanahip  of  Sir  Pi4ik  kv!>  “t 

Industriea  from  the  provinces  and  a  few  Indian  KtatcH  w  ,r  ”  '  ^^'roefora  of 

perts.  The  proceedings  were  not  open  to  the  Preau  *  'tn  beHidea  ex- 

ferenee  was  to  discuss  the  sehmne  0  vt  rin^  Prov b.ci.  u-,  *>>'’  <  •«'>- 

lopment  of  tho  handloom  and  weaving  h?d4trv  0 

India  had  set  apart  Es.  5  lakhs  ann^dlffOT  Lv  v  of 

•  in.  sencultural  industry  for.  which  Rb  1  Ifikh  hl!i  ^^mnm  tor  mmrt*h 

years.  '  '  ^  taknliad  been  sot  apurt  fyiiiiiiiifv  - 

mf 


foremost  d4y.  Never  treatfheL  tilh  4  S  ho  your 

remove  their  disabilities  as  far  as  mBsnd,? y*”"'  hrotherM.  'IVy  to 

i«  ea“4g  iSrS  V  tSsi  rit  r' n  ha'ifd  ■ 

-Hio'lu  an  1  his^^  w  •  ’"‘I 

forces  of  .disintegration  and  work  for  HiiX  soli  '‘{t.f.'OTal'Oft-  C-’heek  the 
whole  Hindu  Bharma  perishes .’^—Thns  Hrtifi  Hartoiu  tlm 

■  “*■'  ®  “'^owdad  mMtint^xv^  addreSHing  tho  I,nh()re 

Continuing  ho  s  4  w-rf  ,i"  P/'cHentiHl  with  purses 

.  udeufcB  to  use  swadeshi  goods  and  never  to’  deco^vA^fh^"’  ^'iluirted 

...  .  ■■  :  ■  .  ■  ■  ■  %  WHirig  tordgtt  dot 


14th.  8m.  Amrit  Kour’a  re.ah,.  /.  /•  / 

Jamit  Singh  took  grim 'reLlvfJ  tot  Amrit  Kmir,  „„„  „ 

■  ■  haRs^uCt  aPPoals  for  el4tf /*” >>'0 '  ‘lii! 

■  Shif  tbpntT“®;-  *^5^®  “Plained  fftSLSli  A«aa'n  wh< 

.  thoaf  of  Bihar^  actically  naked  and  that  tho  sufferiiurs  of  Amf!'*'*'”  Ahsiuii  wen 
i.uuBa  or  rsmar.  Buutrings  of  Assam  were  greater  than 

ISlii.  Government  and  Conarpeto  ,>  , 

regMding.  the  funds  an^  pronerW  «  aitostioii  of  Mr  (I  I>  m„„i, 

nf  a£f wai°"  '°f  sfr  Hmv  "rla- “  ,  ‘Otlven^  n 

i?onB  ii“>movable  n^^inV  movable  proiiertiii"  f  wfoii.d 

Mood  havoc  in  North  r  «  ««  >«  foice. 

■rivers  in  North  Bihar  •~'““®®®ant  rains  reai.to.ri  -- 

districts  of  Muzaffartni’r  os®  ®onntrysido  and  sovenfl  of  tho 

The  recent  earthquake’  Chapra  and  Dharhh'n *'nad8  In  tho 

rivers,  contribuS  ?o  ®‘atcd,  had  chanw!^  11?“”^’“  aubmerged. 

;  was  stated  to  be  hfgher^Ln4'he®v  Th?°  11001^? 

:  ;  were  being' taken  Iv  officii b*®  over  recordei  rw“\'r- Motihari 

with  the  situation.  ^  the  Bihar  Oentml  Eci.v/n-  Htops 

mk  All  ,•  ’  ■  ■  ■  Committee  to  deal 

:  f  Haig. 
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teachers  and  students  were  compelled  to  appear  against  their  will  to  greet  troops 
and  in  no  case  had  any  teacher  been  deprived  of  his  grant-in-aid  on  account 
his  absence  from  such  festivities.  The  allegation  that  Congressmen  were  flogged 
and  the  members  of  their  families  roughly  handled  if  they  refused  to  salute  the 
Union  Jack  was  also  denied. 


22nd.  Tributes  to  the  late  Mr.  Sen  Gupta  :-Glowing  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
late  Mr.  J.  M.  Sen  Gupta  were  paid  by  Oongress^leaders  at  a  mammoth^puWic 
mpetinff  held  at  Madras  in  connection  with  his  death  anniversaiy.  Mr. 

k!  Nafeswara  Eao  Pantiilu  presided.  Mr.  Bhulabhai  Desai  referred  to  the  ser^ 
vices  rendered  to  the  country  and  the  sacrifices  Smade  by  Mr.  .^en  £ui)ta  and 
appealed  to  those  present  to  emulate  his  example.  If  work 
spirit”,  Mr.  Dsasi  concluded,  “the  world  will  soon  see  a  great  race  and  nation 

raised  to  the  height  which  it  deserves”. 

Mahatmaji  on  the  implications  of  the  Harijan  iHoDemeMi  Speaking  at  a 
public  meeting  rat  Oawnpore,  Mahatmaji  referred  to  the  implications  of  the 
Harijan  movement.  It  is  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  feeling  of  epperiority  and 
inferiority,  ho  said,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  inter-dining  and  inter-mama^. 
They  are  matters  of  individual  choice.  The  movement  claims  for  HarijansJhe 
same  social,  civic!  and  religious  rights  as  belong  to  any  other  Kegar- 

ding  the  question  of  temple-entry,  Gandbiji  added  that  no  temple  was  sought  to 
be  opened  for  Harijans  except  with  the  full  consent  of  those  who  attended  that 

temple  for  worship. 

Muslim  Unity  Board  on  Communal  unity :  The  election  rnanifesto  of  t  e 
All-India  Muslim  Unity  Board  issued  to  the  Press  emphasized  ‘h®  o* 

complete  unity  between  the  various  communities  m  India  as  the 
dent  to  the  attainment  of  freedom  for  the  country  and^enumerated  the 
made  by  it  to  bring  about  harmony  of  views  among^  Indians  on 
tions.  The  Board  said  the  manifesto  shall  continue  its  efforts  in  this 

with  a  view  to  ultimately  securing  for  India  the  ^ 

constitution.  The  manifesto  enjoined  on  all  members  of  the  Board  (I)  to  wana 
by  the  Communal  .Award  in  the  absence  of  any  other  constitutional  seneme 
acceptable  to  all  the  communities  concerned  ;  (2)  to  pdeavour  to  achieve  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  freedom  for  the  country  ;  (B)  to  introduce  or  suppor  ®hc 
legislation  as  will  create  harmonious  relation  between  labour  and  capital,  lana- 
lords  and  tenants  and  relieve  unemployment  and,  (4)  to_  protect  isiamic 
Shariat  from  legislative  inroads  and  oppose  such  rneasures  as  might  interfere  witu 
it  and  consult  Ulemas  on  religious  matters  arising  in  Jegislatiiies  and  act  accorain- 
gly.  As  regards  the  White  Paper  the  manifesto  said  that  the 
withother  political  organizations  that  its  provisions  fell  far  short  of  legitimate  asp^a- 
tions  of  the  country  and,  therefore,  it  was  totally  unacceptable  to  Muslims,  lue 
manifesto  in  conclusion  appealed  to  all  Muslims  voters  to  cast  their  votes  m 
favour  of  Board's  nominees. 


23rd.  Ban  on  Communist  Associations  Government  of  India  issued^  a 

notification  declaring  the  Communist  Party  of  India,  its  committees  and  branches 
to  be  unlawful  associations  within  the  meaning  of  Part  %  of  the  Indian  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1908.  The  reason  for  the  ban  was  stated  to^  be  that  the 
association  and  its  branches  had  for  their  object  interference  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  law  and  constituted  a  danger  to  public  peace. 

Mrs.  Amrit  Kuar^s  fast  for  Suffering  Assayn  Sisters  Sriraati  Amrit  Kuar 
wife  of  Sardar  Jam  iat  Singh  started  fast  unto^  death  from  to-day  ® 
against  what  she  called  the  indifference  of  India  towards  thousands  oi  nooa- 
sufferers  in  Assam.  She  broke  fast  on  the  next  morning  on  the  request  f of  Mr. 
IL  F.  Nariman  and  Mr.  Abid  Ally,  who  assured  her  that  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  would  issue  an  all-India  appeal  for  help  for  Assam  m  her 
distress. 


24tli.  Madras  Congress  Socialist  Growp  i*--- At  a  in eeting  of  the  Madras  Congress 
Socialist  Group  it  was  resolved  that  the  association  should  consist  of  bocialists 
who  were  Congress  members  of  the  city  of  Madras  and  that  the  group  shOhW 
as  ah' affiliating  institution  for  Socialist  Congressmen  of  other  cenitres  of  the 
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Madras  presidency.  The  object  o!  the  group  was  BtaUd  ^  to  ba  tJio  eoiwerHion  o| 
the  -GongreBS  iuBtifeutioo  in  the  presidency  to  the  hocialmiic  |]rpgrfimtne.  The 
group  accept  that  political  independence  of  Jiidia  w  imlmpensablo  in  order  to 
achieve  Socialism  and  therefore  will  co-operato  with  the  CJcmgrcHS  ni  jtg  fight, 
national  freedom  and  will  be  subject  to  general  CongreBs  dwcopliiic  lor 
purpose. 


28tli.  Fandit  Malaviya  and  Mr,  Aney  rcMgn  :-Fandit  MaJiiviya  and  Mr.  Anm 
of  the  OongreBS  Parliamentary  Board  resigned  from  that  Board.  I  he  rciiBoii  for 
taking  ouch  a 'step  was  the, decision  of  the  Board  notpo  change  its  original  decision 
over -the  resolution  passed  by  the  CongresB  Working  Gommiltco  cm  the  fiucmtion  of 
the  Communal  Award.  Fandit  Mahvviya  insisted  that  tim  Award  hIiouIcI  Im 
-dehnitely  rejected  and  was  not  prepared  for  a  compromiBo  over  wm  mutter  which, 
according  to  him,  involved  a  vital  principle.  Montana  Abiii  Ealarn  Ar/'icl  wan 
elected' President  of  the  Parliamentary  Board.  Tho  Fioard  then  iulo|)tfal  the  (‘lection 
manifesto  after  which  Gandhiji  made  a  moving  8pecch|in  supfiort  of  tin*  miinifcHto. 
The  manifesto  appealed  to  the  voters  of  the  Lf'gislative  AnBimibly  tio  vote 
for  the  Congress  candidates  at  the  ensuing  clectionH.  The  Congrefts  ciuulidateB, 
said  the' manifesto,  will  not  only  fight  for  the  rejection  of  the  White  Paper  and 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitiient  AsHcrnbly,  but  also  for  t<lie  rcpcad  of  till 
represBive  laws  and  Ordinances  passed  with  the  help  of  the  elected  members’  vobw 
to  meet  the  Congress  non-violent  non-cooporation  movement.  *it  will^  fileO'  be 
their  duty,'’  continued  the  manifesto,  **to  demand  an  impartial  Bcriiiiny  c: 
methods  adopted  by  the  Bengal  Gov{‘rnment  to  meet  t.mTorisin, 
measures  to  give  effect  to  public  opinion  in  regard  to  them.” 


Slat,  Inauguration  of  the  Indian  AGadmiy  0/  Seienco  The  Indian  Acftclemy  of 
Science  was  inaugurated  by  Sir  Mirza  Ismail,  Dewnn  of  Mysore,  at  Bangalore. 
There  was  a  large  and  repiesentativc  gathering  inclndirig  scimiiistH  from  nil  parts 
of  India.  ■  Sir  Mirza  Ismail,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said  that  Indiidn  "  new 
position  in  international  scieftco  domanclcd  the  foundation  of  a  iicrmiuiimt  mmtral 
institution  '  charged  with  the  functions  of  rcpreBcnting  Indian  scneniiflc  opinion 
;  'as/a' whole,, of  safeguarding  the  position  of  research  and  of  odering  reliable 
guidance  in  scientific  matters. 

'  Aney-Malaviya  Formed  a  Neto  Party  Fandit  Malaviyii  and  Mr.  Army 
: '.''..formed  a  new  party  under  tho  name  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  which  diflercd 
;.  from  the  Congress,  mainly  in  this  that,  while  tho  Congress  Party  would  (vrmcentfft'te 
•  .  the  attention ,  of  voters  on  the  rejection  0!  the  White  Pa|.H.!r,  t.!m  'Nalioniditit 
Party  would  direct  its  attack  both  on  White  Paper  and  the  (’oirunuiial  Award. 


‘d 


AUGUST  1934. 

Gtb^  Assemblij  passes  the  Detenus  Bill  Tho  LcRiBlalive  ABHcmbly  ] 

L?  afimnst  the  Bill,  contcuckd  that  tetroriem  wub  but  u  piWHiofi 

nnf^hB^ffiron°i  oJ  Bctiffal  life  mid  so  such  IcgisbUiou  bIkhiUI 

iinpmnlnvmpnf  °  I®'  “'.tributcd  turroristn  to  acutt 

A.  Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  on  behalf  of  the 

renlvine  to  thrdchnti  the  Bill  to  throe  years.  The  Homo  Member, 

nermanflnt  riid  mk.n  Government  to  make  powers 

book  for  Pvpe  ao necessarily  remain  on  tho  statute 

be  avSable  fof  use  i  '«!apon  w 

under^contrk*  ^  it  could  bo  repealed  when  terrorism  was  " 


commenced  his  seven  davs’ fast  at  fi  nr 

|thleT“foS  him  a  few  ishmmites  who 

mpossible  without  (eeiOYal  of  nntouchability 

^  ^  ^  Belf-punfication.  Mabatmaii  said 
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-11  AUG.  04  j  ,  .  J  wns  conscious  that  he  was  weak, 

the  All-India  tour  had  been  a  stram  and  h  to 

He  added  that  the  fast  would  be  doctors  tried  to  persuade 

Stptn  "^the  Vst  forT^week  so  that  his  general  coudrUon  might 

“/  am  in  no  hurry  to  find  his  self-imposed  restriction, 

after  the  termination  of  his  Har  ]  to  himself  behind 

Gandhiii  stated  that  he  was  in  no  n  y  of  “1  ai  d  Ihe 

‘«An  fhA  contrarv”,  ti-G  said,  i  biiiiii  -y,.  AUp  Hainan  work  atici  1110 

He  proposed  to  devote  himself  to  the  .’i  Q^ngress.  fie  added  that  freedom 

SsVo?  the  cpnstruclive  progri^me  o  ^he  workers  devote  them- 

^ShoChity  rs^VSst^uctivc  work.  ^ 

P.S  .a ‘S 

question  of  the  country  a  ^  xvbat  they  believed  to  be  the  correct  national 

decided  to  secure  a  hearing  for  ^  the  legislatures.  To  carry  out 

and  rational  view,  ‘'x®  m  a  Nltiontlist  Farty^  to  organise^  a  campaign 

this  object,  they  proposed  to  to  Pnmmunal  Award  as  well  as  the  White  Paper 
throughout  tho_  country  against  ‘ho  Oomm^^^^l^A  candidates  tor  election 

and  to  set  up  m  each  province  a  cer  a  .  .  n  Xhe  membership  oi  the 

to  the  Assembly  7'’J.,\°ndi4i3  regardVess  of  caste  or  creed  and  the  party  would 

Party  would  be  open  to  all  India  cn-ouerate  in  any  endeavour  to  brin|.j 

of  legislative  interference  in  um  •p„;„„nnnlflehariar  and  some  other 

Congress  Election  Campaign:  Ajhering  at  “Gandhi  Vanam  , 

promiLnt  Congress  leaders  “^dressed  a  Hrge^  g  th  g  ^  candidates  of  the 

Madras  and  «PPea  elections  to  the  Assembly.  Mrs.  I‘'^h“an  i  Lakshm^- 

C^onffi’css  in  tno  cnbuin^..,  ^  v  lu  i-vcMTArt  iViat*  the  voters  would  piooi  _ 

Siii!  who  presided,  oppressed  the  hope  Ihi^t^  ”  Mr.  S.  Satyamurlhi 

their  patriotism  and  their  ^hiding  candidate  chosen  by  the  Congress  and 

issued  its  election  of  ^ntinterference  by  the  fetate 

others,  the  securing  of  el  efs’and  practices. 

3SS  aSicSS  ^ 

liB  Commxnal  Award  aod  Poona  Cm  .  „„o.tion 

Walk-out  in  Bitrma  C'ownc^Z  ihe  President  of  the  Burma  Legisla¬ 

te  the  motion  of  ‘*no-confidence  fff tfthe  Council,  said  that  it  was 
tive  Council  The  Governor,  ' ^  ,  Sir^Oscar  de  Glanville,  on  such 

inadvisable  to  remove  After  the  Passage  was  read  out 

o-rounds  disclosed  in  the  member  Lp.Hnn  that  the  businesB  of  the  House  be 
ill  the  Council,  IJ  Saw  '^’^°’jf‘^„„“°‘rtside  the  situation  arising  out  of  he 
adjourned  to  enable  “  uled  out  the  motion  whereupon  all 

Governor’s  decision.  The  Piesideiit  ruieu  m-otest  against  the  ruling.  Dis- 

mose  members  except  seven  when  the  eouneil  was  discussing 

orderly  scenes  'were  witnessed  on  the  nex  y  wne  dmeussion  and 

a  non-official  resolution.  U.  Saw  ®tood  up  m  j^^t  to  >u‘o”.«P‘ 

wanted  to  read  a  letter  to  xwhif'h  called  upon  the  President  to 

proceedings.  But  U.  Saw  the  o^fficial  bloc  protested 

lesign.  Some  European  and  Mndia^  rnemj)^  ^  ^  ted.  The 

SdLM^  ^ 

Kese  members  also  excepting  nine.  ^  -  d  t 

“te  AlSS'Ktlafun''^ 
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r  18  Auff.  ’,34-, 

J?®  CongrcsH  WorkiriK  ComniiKM  on  tho  Commnn,,! 
Awyd  was  disenssect.  Iho  mouting  adoplcd  a  nmolnlion  diMihirinK  i!if.  a!'  ‘ 
ot  the  Congress  Working  Committee  and  the  CongreHSH  I’arliiiu  iHiirY^to'.rd  in  ’ri'r" 
nn  reiterating  ite  oppositu,.*  to  the  nan  rs 

undemocratic  and  unjust.  Further,  the  meeting  expressed  its  ai.iire,  i  ,,  ft 

■‘of M.  S.  An.-y  in  tl  o  ,  m  ft  ,{  k 
gress  Working  Committee’s  decision  on  the  Communal  Award.  ’ 


1  Party  Gonfermce  The  Conft 

iVlAnSill  iVl  1  n* -cT  n  i-a  fo  I i.  _  ‘  1.  .. 


iWni,i;'n''M'.Vr'“"  convened  by  Pandit  Mit, 

S  pfjft  r  f  '"ft  P«'’y  ">  '»«  <»»'>«’'>  >  ’  h  '  N  .  on 

y»™  M»i«  Libra.,  Hall.  In  ht\.rf™f UlSf'S,"  Xi"  "l" 

dent  of  the  Reception  Committee,  hoped  that  the  ’Nalionahsl  Pariv  'r' 

would  be  a  party  within  the  sheltering  boson  <  f  n< lia  ^ 

his  presidential  address,  Pandit  Blalaviyftdfi  ot  l  eviU  In 

from  a ‘delegate  aftto  Scr  IhftNikb  R 

be  his  party  would  work  outside  tlm  aftiK,T  s  a  ,  I  -ft 

fiL'bjicrjlcSS,!"  “‘  “i"  ‘'"‘L  .3.i.b  Jis; 

U'**'”"  . . - 

Which  is  the  largest  in  the 

waters  of  the  Cauveri  and  supply  water roButvoir  to  gtoro  the  flood 

Ihe  reservoir,  besides  heiiofjItiruMhn  rvrou  af  ii  ^  V.  wlnni  nc'cuHHiiry, 

a  steady  supply  of  wafer  nrnvul/4a  *  of  tlio  i  anjoro  (liHtriet  |)y  epHiiniuf 

in  the  Tan^e  district  iri:Jf^atiori  of  a  lunv  area  of  auhOCX)  norsii 

statement  giving  the  history  and  panJculaw  oTthrirfc.''^^ 
^"etethlXm^eftSL^  '“-blical  Confor- 

,  presidentship  of  Mr.  T.  fa\  IvanaS^aft  pmftf  V'  ft"  "‘'y>  'bn 

ber  of  ,  resolutions.  Mr.  S  Satvamnfthi  Iftftft'  Coimbatore.  puHsed  a  niim- 
decisions  of  the  A.  I.  0.  0.  and  wftkb  ft  0,^,"^!!  '^®'*"‘‘ition  whielt  wcleonied  llui 

Bombay  and  Benares  and  called  unon  aft’  (wftlft"  Wardim, 

tip  all  in  their  power  to  give  effect  to  then?  ^*h.y  of  BlacfniH  to 

mously.  Mr.  N,  S.  Varadachftri ft  rftnln tft  I  ,,'^«««'>ition  was  patmed  nnani- 

to  support  the  Congress  in  all  its  endeavoiirA  of  ^  citij^ens  of  Miulnm 

fpr  the  Congress  candidates  in  the  cnsiiirur  ^‘tttional  caiiHo  iiihI  to  votr; 

liajagopalachariar  then  moved  a  rcRfilnOnn^  was  uIbo  pimHcd.  Mi%  il 

to  I»ake  a  strmiuous^  1  ^  fkingreHsrn  in  the 

Stoes  ifttr  p  ‘’lectoralo  and  iho  sftcSfnl'rtftrL 

canaidates  m  the  Province.  Then  resoliiHona  ^  return  of  tlio  <jongr(?HB 

I^aja  of  Kollengode  who  characterisAcj’o i  vehemently  opposed  bv  the 

Mahnmiil  i!™P®  ^‘^“’’'“cial  GovSente  roceivod  on 

Ml  ftnunJn'ftft  ’^‘*‘1®  ®^P»^easing  Lartfdt  Hir 

S!ii!ai*g-  •  iUna,?; 

lead  to  serious  dftVbaftef  “Tho^ffilt  wftuld“mift“f 

Luu,  would  mean  a  serious  invasion 
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Navy  Bill  Passed  The  Legislative  Assembly  passed  the  Indian  Navy  (Disci- 
pHne)  Bill.  Colonel  Lumby,  movitifi:  for  consideration  of  the  Bill,  said  that  the 
keefc  of  the  Bill  would  be  indirectly  to  increase  the  status  and  efficiency  of  the 
service.  As  regards  Indianisation,  he  said,  that  recruitment  would  bo  regulated 
in  the  proportion  of  one  Indian  to  two  British  officers. 

TAbemls  condemn  White  Paper:— The  Council  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  of  India  met  at  the  ‘‘Leader’’  office,  in  Allahabad,  under  the 
presidentship  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Basu.  The  Council  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  President  and  the  General  Secretaries  to  publish  tracts  with  a  view  to 
influence  the  electorate  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  most  important  public 
isBues  before  the  electorate.  The  council  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Liberal  Federation  at  Calcutta  in  April  1930, 
expressing  disappointment  at  the  White  Paper.  Keaolutions  were  also  adopted 
strongly  protesting  against  the  recent  legislation  passed  by  the  Zanzibar  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  which  deprived  the  Indian  coraraiinity  of  existing  rights  and 
adversely  affected  Indian  interests,  and  urging  the  Government  of  India  to  pre¬ 
vent  by  every  means  in  their  power  thelnjuatice  to  the  Indian  community 
in  Zanzibar. 

Agra  Hindus^  grievances A  memorial  signed  by  nearly  11,000  Hindu  citizens 
of  Agra  submitted  to  PI.  E.  the  Governor  of  U.  P.  urging  His  Excel¬ 
lency's  intervention  in  the  antl-Namaz  dispute  and  requesting  His  Excelioncy  to 
see  that  the  law  is  enforced  without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed.  In  the  course 
of  the  memorial,  the  signatories  stated  that  the  order  of  the  District  Magistrate 
imposing  restrictions  regarding  the  time  of  Arati  had  so  emboldened  Mahotne- 
dans  that  they  now  demand  change  in  the  time  of  Arati  in  the  various  temples 
in  Agra  and  in  case  of  nou-complianco  threaten  to  use  force.  Even  Muslima 
saying  prayers  in  their  own  houses  aslc  for  the  stoppage  of  Arati  txntil  their 
prayers  are  finished,  and  music  in  Hindu  houses  far  away  from  mosques  has 
been  interfered  with. 

Slst  The  Assembly  Committee^ s  Report  on  tliQ  OUmva  Agre&nient  was  presented 
to  the  Assembly.  The  Eeport  appended  to  it  a  minute  of  dissent  by  Sir  Abdur 
Eahim  and  Mr.  K.  0.  Neogy  and  another  by  Mr.  B.  Sitarama  Rnpi. 
The  minutes  of  dissent  were  much  longer  than  the  Eeport  itself. 

The  minute  of  dissent  by  Sir  Abdur  Eahim  and  Mr.  K.  C.  Neogy  says  that 
they  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  general  trend  of  the  Majority  Eeport  or 
accept  their  main  conclusions.  Their  conclusions  are  as  follows (1)  “Preferences 
given  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  our  agricultural  products  have  not,  to  any 
extent  that  matters,  helped  India  to  recover  her  lost  ground.  On  the  other  hand, 
preferences  given  by  us  to  the  United  Kingdom’s  imports  have  adversely  affected 
our  foreign  markets.  (2)  Heavy  deficiency  in  our  exports,  which  is  a  most 
disquieting  feature  of  the  situation,  is  mainly  due  to  the  weakening  of  our 
foreign  markets  and  the  small  increase  in  exports,  that  there  has  been  in  1933-:J4, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  not  such  as  to  reassure  us  that  India  is 
on  a  fair  way  to^  economic  and  financial  recovery.  Having  regard  to  the 
economic  policies  adopted  practically  by  all  other  countries,  a  trade  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  mutual  interests  seems  to  bo  inevitable. 

;  Therefore,  we  recommend  to  the  Government  of  India  that  they  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  come  to  definite  agreements  on  the  system  of  quotas  with  all 
important  countries  that  deal  with  us  including  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that 
our  trade  position  may  be  established  on  a  surer  basis.  The  Ottawa  Agrooment 
should  at  least  be  modified  to  the  extent  necessitated,  by  such  agreemonts.” 


SEPTEMBER  1934 

LbtiMS' Uproarious  scenes  wore  witnessec 
h ,  Sir  Henry  Pago  Croft  movoc 

resolution  stated  that  th( 
®«Pport  measures  for  a  greater  measure  of  self 

tho  partnership  betweei: 

r  tarn  and  India  m  the  Central  Government,  An  amendment  was  moved  that 
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-17  SEPT.  J  ,  t  .  nt  Rirmineham  in  1933  that  no  iinal 

in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Conference  made  its  recommmi- 

eonclusion  would  be  reached  till  the  p  jjj^t  the  Conference  should  paaa 

fl-itions  it  was  not  in  the  interests  of  the  I  y  pn^  Croft’s  resolution  were 
"soluUon,  «r'lXen\  wLn  pufto  vote  carried  by 

considerably  intermpted.  The  jubilant  over  4’*^i 

543  votes  to  510.  Sir  H.  C  result  showed  a  remarkable  inciuiHC 

declared,  in  an  interview  \o, Sised  the  perils  of  the  l.tdian 
in  the  number  of  tnosc  wuu 

•  rr  ,7  iVnriJha  —  h\\  hopes  of  a  rapprochmeiit 

6th.  BreaUown  of  p^i-^^^entary^  BMrd  arid  Pundit  Malaviya’s  NationaliHl 

bfitwcGD.  tiiG  Con^rGSs  Jrrtr  «  ^  y  _  lUn  AwH(*iniblY  stiJiituitHl*  XiiC) 

sr«'f  %•  ,;5'‘isrd''y„"s™  .r«  .1  SiX  '-»”>«  •  “ 


Bombay  Muslim  Ju^r  Plvdari  *  In  the  course  of  his  address,  the 

under  the  presidentship  of  bit  Ahbar  iiya.iri.  a>*  ^  whb 

president  appealed  educational  and’  Bocial  pro- 

solved  satisfactorily,  there  could  be  no  sooo'^y  air  Hydiiri  said  that 

gress  in  India.  Speaking  on  the  for  Muslima  religious 

formation  of  sound  character  was  oue  of  "of  view  of  character 

instruction  was  a  sin  qua  ^  r»nmmon  laiiiruaca  was  rieedijcl 

building.  To  secure  greater  solidarUy,  ho  sa  d,  a  0°'  o  '  vehmlo  of  modern 

and  Urdu,  he  added,  was  admirably  tgr  ndvnnce  in  education 

RPipritifiG  thou^bt.  lie  ur^cd  the  need  for  inuen  f*,  ’  jnriiiafriftl  and  tcciiiu* 

amonTthe  Slims.  He  tlso  stressed  on  the  necessity  for  industrial  anU  team 

cal  business  and  secretarial  education. 


9tb.  congress  Goal  of  Independence  n.itSbig°°tBo™S 

Congress  which  met  at  W^rdha  passed^^^  i^^^^  appealing  to  all  CotigresB 

Congress  as  Poorna  Swaraj  or  con^pleto^  ^  ,,i 

men  to  give  Working  Committee.  Foon.a  Swaraj  in¬ 
cluded  unfettered  national  control,  araong^  other  °o“"i  ^’’pojjpy  India 

British  and  complete  separation. 

16th.  Anti-Terrorist  Conference  :-The  Anti-Terrorist  ConfeTcneo  was  htjd  at  the 

Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  under  the  .chairmanship  the  CpI  toon c™ 

Tagore,  Chairman  of  the.Keceplion  Oommi  tee,  ope.  ng  ^  “  proad 

there  was  no  more  effective  way  of  combating  terro  .  ^  j.-  every  citizen, 

foundation  of  knowledge  ooncering  the  diiticB  a  d  oWigat.ons  « 

The  president,  in  his  address,  appealed  aim  "st  terroriBin  migh 

ho  and  the  Government,  in  order  that  the  campaign  against  <.  .  ^  jjj 

Bueded.  The  Conference  condemned  terrorism  as  banolul  and  against 

culture  and  traditions  of  India. 

17th.  Mahatma  explains  reason  for  Retire^  from  r^dmSr 

She\ad  JonLmplated  Be-nog  ah  S^Mtep  Sich^'h^^^S 

Sd^lldlfter  Xed^sS  Bolbly  Lssion  of  the  Congress  Mahajmaji  said 
STherl  eHsted 

fade '“sterilizerthe  existing^ Congress  tTrlddce  TAI  ^pdactiol” 

Up  assent  to  it  without  b^hmug  in  m  have  ua^  ‘o 

Mahatmaji  further  seated  that  althou^  the  con  t  y,^  non-violence  in 

vvards  non-violence,  he  felt  that  it  was  now  his  paramount  duty  to 
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teirorkts  the  efficacy  of  non -violence  as  a  means  of  achievina;  the  riirht  thinf^ 
including  freedom  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Mahatraaji  reiterated  his  faith 

h^anrsni'niinl  work  for  Hindu-Muslim  Unity,  total  prohibitiont. 

Band  BpinniBg  and  Khaddai,  and  vSwadeHhi,  which  itemn  he  included  in  the  next 

prop’amme  he  would  place  before  the  Congress.  Finally,  Maiiatniaji  asserted  in  effect 

that  no  voluntary  organisation  can  succeed  in  its  purpoBo  without  its  resolution 
f  out  wholeheartedly  by  its  members,  and  no  leader  could 

iluelhgentlj  fXw“ed°^  ^  faithfully,  ungrudgingly  and 


1  TV  ftw...  v„v>  ,juo.iur*  uioi.i»va,fi  auncn  viuu.  DVluriJ  U10  CyOniCFCnCC 

began,  Mr.  l\,a]agopalachari  and  other  Congress  leaders  were  taken  in  a  proeesa- 
lon,  and  the  Rational  Flag  was  hoisted  by  Mrs.  Cousins  at  the  spaci  m  ia^  ^ 
imnt  ot  the  Y  M  C.  A.  Mr.  Bulusu  Sambamurthi  opened  the  00X0^10^  The 
Hon.  Mr.  V.  C.  Vellingiri  Gouncier,  Meaiber  of  the  Council  of  Stale  and  President 
Coimbatore  District  Board,  in  his  welcome  address  said  that  such  a  natioiSt 
paity  as  the  Congress  was  needed  in  the  legislauircs  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
the  masses.  He  appealed  to  the  electorate  to  support  the  Congress  and  through 
their  eagerness  for  the  country’s  freedom.  In  his  PreBidential  Addre.ss 

^  th(3  constructivo  programme  of  the 

XiSn  carrying  out  of  the  programme  would  make  the  or¬ 

ganisation  once  more  alive  and  strong.  Referring  to  the  question  of  Gandhiii’s 
retirement  from  the  Congress  the  President  said  the  contemplated  simj  won  d 

uoS  ^or^mCun  ■^h°^  “ff  Gaudhiii  did  not  ilitend  to  reliro Tom 

politics  nor  to  oppose  or  dimmish  the  influence  of  the  CongresB.  Ho  added  Hmt 

an  origan  aation  inside  the  Congress  along  the  lines  that  Gandhiii  desired  Mr 

Svardm^iTA'^r'^ Congress  Working  Committee 
regaifling  the  Comnaunal  Award  and  said  that  agreement  between  ihn  (Ii(r.>wint 

commun.ties  was  the  only  solution  to  the  problem.  He  conSed  with  a,f  iS 

Congre»s'i:‘  tho  collfiug 

Snfth  ^Tn’H!fn“”T  Federation  :-Tho  thirteenth  confederation '  of  (ho 

tooum  Indian  Liberal  Federation  held  its  session  at  Victoria  PnKiof  rr  u 

under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  the  iX  0^  IM 1^ 
Chief  Mimster  with  the  Government  of  Madras.  Dewan  Bahadur  t> 

raswami  Chetty,  in  his  welcome  address,  referred  to  the  auSn  of'H»: 

Sion  of  Brahmins  inio  the  party  and  said  that  by  the  removal  of 
party  would  be  shedding  off  the  one  taiget  of  aocusation  vDinch 
opponents  always  aimed  at.  He  then  referred  to  the  irnmmml  or'.hr  r 

gress  and  said  that  it  was  impracticable.  Tho  Pn>siflGnr  iu  ^  ^  Con- 

^dress,  said  (hat  he  welcomed  the  change  in  the  nroirraramp 

Sr<i“ofhftf,i!r.!‘‘?  r?"*  •’“'.‘f  i’"iy  «»i!  S“ib.i1thrfC“‘' 

th.„ 

to  the  members  of  the  Justice  Party  to  supporrthl^  Daev’s 

elections  to  the  Assembly.  The  Conference  uassed  m  ^i.n-  '“’'bidaies  for  the 

on  the  admission  of  Bcatoins  into  he^ty  and  the  a,rA„l^e 

tution  for  the  purpose.  The  question  was  noTdi8ens«e^^^  .  “^  be  consti- 

ffir‘  “  ''rt-™"  Su^iot 
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9^ot  to  PaTtiewatQ  in  Pl^nUnrn  •  To  t  r< 

taa  ,  .»d%.dd.a 
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national. 

Mr.  Sastri  on  Gandhijfs  Proposals  l°l 

and  sages.  It  is  meant  Yountt  Men’s  Hindu  Associa- 

Hon.  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastn,  addressing  out  that  the 

tion.  Mr.  M  H  Jj'J’akar  was  >“  .f Z'  “‘dinarr^n  of  humanity  to 

proposals  of  Mahata-’aji  wcie  too  .  '  1 1  ^rnmotG  hypocrisy  and  to 

follow.  In  his  opinion,  the  spinning  “truthful  aiid  non-violent” 

introduce  in  the  Congress  creed  the  wo  ,  Cont^ressman  could  not 

was  to  lay  down  a  moral  obligation  which  J,'®.  o„g  t^o  great  political 

keep.  _  Mahatmaji’s-' proposals  honest  and  sincere  patriots, 

organisation  against  thousands  of  thinking  ’  nnoii  Concral  Secretary  of 
Replying  to  Mr  Sastri’s  '  jf  P 

the  Congress  Parliamentary  board,  said  Hi^rvissinnate  and  death- 

have  the  madness  of  Mahatraaji  than  to  have  the  ^  that  Glandhiji  had 

like  senility  of  the  Liberals.-lt  was  Bubsequently  ^  cons- 

definitely  abandoned  the  idea  of  moving  any  ..^1  to  retire  from  the 

titution  as  foreshadowed  in  his  recent  statement.  BLc  p  ot 

Congress  and  not  from  the  country’s  politics. 

Communal  Award  A  Bar  to  Swaraj  San  MnlavSi 

course  of  an  address  at  Cawnporo,  ].hindit  Madan  Mohan 

the  Constitution  promised  by  the  a  mirelv  one  of  Swaiai. 

It  was  not,  a  question  of  Hindus  or  of  \ dec^torates  and  had 

The  Award  had  divided  the  <=0'!“^/ IVa^ 
thus  delayed  Swaraj  indefinitely.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Award  j 

toto,  no  Swaraj  was  possible. 

5lt,.  Inaimration  of  the  Indian  Navy  :-The  the 

Navy  took  place  at  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  dockyard,  Bombay,  amms^^^^ 
booms  of  guns  and  in  the  presence  of  a  la, -go  ga  henng  Nav  1  and  MUitai^^^ 
officers.  Vice-Admiral  Sir  H.  T.  Walwyn  performed  ''^e  'naiiguraUon  «romony^ 
Numerous  teUgcaras  of  congratulations  were  received  on  P® 
of  31  guns  fired  from  the  flagships  was  the  last  item  in  the  programme. 

7th.  iiadms  District  Co-operative  Saii*  BaLadur 

Madras  District  Co-operative,  Conference  was  held  of 

G.  Narayanaswami  S  ^dS  p"eafed  for  educating  the 

the  Eeception  Committee,  in  tne  courbt  oi  fnr  evol- 

average  citizen  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  nnmihtion  would  be  en- 

ving  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  by  which  the  co- 

abled  to  find  some  real  relief.  The  two  pressing  .  P'® 

operator  to-day,  Mr.  Sivarama  Motion  said,  c  ’  ,,i  ^  fjg  advocated 

and  tbe  appalling  increase  in  the  indebtedness  0  P^Xot  an  economic 

the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  s ,  p  ^  nTThonf  nf  indebtedness 

survey  of  the  city  addresB,  referred  to  the  deplorable 

SditiSr’of^'tC  rural  population  and  said 

in  the  matter  without  dela,y  the  condition  ®g  *®.  ’^"Knvoirraent  to 

become  irredeemable.  Resolutions  were  passed  r  q  _  ^  ^nlipfro  and  to  cons- 
take  early  steps  for  the  starting  of  a  central  f®-®P®L’J‘'^®^ 

tituto  an  arbitration  board  for  the  city  to  deal  with  ®®-®P®"^\7®:„=°‘lP  atvision 
was  also  resolved  to  organise  a  co-operators  league  in  .  i“""B®Xtie8  in  tL 

of  the  city,  and  to  take  steps  to  organise  non-credit  co-operative  socitucB 

city  like  restaurants,  laundries,  etc. 

Tricky  Youths’  Conference  ;-An  appeal  to  ^®  v'Senagw^tho 

tn  the  Rprvice  of  the  nation  was  made  by  Mr.  Kama  E-'l  P  viruanunagdi,  wiju 

predded  ov^r  the  District  National  Youth  Conference 

vrelcoming  the  delegates  to  the  conference,  Mr.  P.  M.  _  p  rp^  onnfftrpnce 

youth  to  accord  their  full  support  to  the  Congress  candidates.  The  confere  e 
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expressed  its  complete  conficleiice  in  Mrdiaiina  GatKllii  a?ic!  hin  loficleraliip 
requested  him  not  to  retire  from  the  (JoD^rosa.  An  appeal  to  the  nation 
the  constructive  programme  of  the  CongresB  was  a' 


I2th,  Be7igal  Mmlvm  Youth  Conference  Sir  Abdur  Rahinn  who  opened  the  All 
Bengal  Muslim  Young  Men^s  Conference  at  Calcutfciu  deplored  the  fact  that  eminent 
OTbiic  men  like  Pandit  .Malaviya  should  have  ehosen  the  preaenfc  time  to  force 
the. question  of  Communal  Award  on  the  country.  Mr.  A.  K'.  Fazlul  who 
presided,  urged  Muslims  to  work  for  the  economic  u|)lift  of  thc^  .rmiBHcB.  .fie 
regretted  the  lack  of  organisation  among  MusliniB  and  said  iliat  if  they  did  not 
make  themselves  fit  for  the^  coming  changes  they  would  be  pushed  to  the  wall 
aespxte^  the  provisions  contained  in  _tho  White  Paper.  11,ie  conftuauico  adopted 
resoJutions  protesting  against  the  anii-Oommunal  Award  campaign,  iin{l:e.a!ling  up-* 
on  Miislims  not  to  support  any  candidate  for  the  ABScmbly  who  did  not  foto 
for  bir  Abdur  Rahim^s  amendment  to  the  Army  Bill 


sore  .rroviuciai  UO' 


17tli.  Mysore  Co-operative  Confereme  The  twenty-first 

operative  Conference  was  held  at  Mysore,  imdcr  the  prcBulencjy  of  Ih’of.  ,IL  L. 

Vice-President  of  the  All-India  Co-opcjrative  JnstitutCB^  Association.  1'ho 
greatest  need  of  the  co-operative  movement,  said  the  President,  was  tho  cducafion 
ot  tne  villager,  and  he  urged  co-operative  societies  to  take  in  hand  the  f|UCHiion 
,  ot  reconstruction  of  the  villages  through  adult  education.  Among  tho  rcHolutio.n8 
passed  was  one  for  de-officialisation  of  the  co-operative  movement.  Tho  con 
mrence  favoured  the  appointment  of  Honorary  AsBistant  BegistratB 
Honorary  Registrars  of  Co-operative  Societies. 

Soeialist  Co7if ermice  :^Tlm  first  sesHion 
•me  Kerala  Provincial  COTgress  Soeialists’  Conference  was  iu;!d  at  Oalimit,  Mr. 

presiding.  The  conference  demanded  the  irrimediate  release  of  all 
It  reaffirmed  the  Congress  objective  of  complete  imleiHmdemm 
^  Congress  Socialists  to  strive  for  the  ('Htablifdiment  of  a 
Iho  conference  did  not  favour  tho  yarn  franc 


.nH  .r.  AUU  ooiiiureiicG  aiu  ruK  lavoiir  t.Uo  yum  friuieliiBo 

nrmiHmt  concItKlinc;  remarkH,  tho 

fplt  tW  party  uh  Bomo  liioHf-ht  but  thoy 

predominaueo  nhould  d 

--The  All-India  Soei.iIiHtH’  Confetfiiwo  held 
bv  novel  dpnnrhirA  procoedmgs  of  the  coriferenca  were  marked 

president  elefteH  Jh  Ih“  conventional  practices.  Tho  conference  had  no 
own  Chairman  'f®  delegatca  were  called  upon  to  elect  their 

firet  resolntinn  elected  prcBideat.  Tho 

independence— establishnfpnt’nf  nWirmcd  Jndia’B  Roal  as  complcto 

to  thft  nrAflnnirfiy  mdependent  State  wherein  power  is  trauHlerred 

Conference  decfar^d'lr;  nnL’' ‘‘T®  disapproved.  Tto 

ihSoh  rB.S'ao,i;;„sr.T"ta  “Xa:'''’""” 

i.t?"  V-T1«  AIH»di,Ma.&„,.nn.l  A„,d 

in  Bombay. TnaueuratiM  th^^OAn^w^  CotiRress  Nnpir, 

in  the  world  has  self-fovernmmfi"  Wn  Malaviya  said  that  nowhere 

electorates.  Pandit  Malaviva  analvsnH^fb/T*^®'^  f”  of  separate 

national  and  inimical  to  the  mh  nf  was  anti- 

to  create  as  many  as  eishteen^onarate  '’Ought 

his  presidential  WesP  saW  tC  th^  ■‘■^“'“ananda  Chatterjee,  in 

parentage.  He  refutS  Mr  MacCmlipPa  ’"'“®  of  British 

electorates  for  depressed  clasaps  .nrt  continuance  of  soparalo 

£oncludin^^  Mr.^Chatteiiee  saM  that  S  n^n  /'ootonites  for_womon. 

^  only  solution  for  Ind  lafe  nfe  “oo-’^oligious  democratic  politics  were 

characterismg  the  Comruunal  A JnrA  oi“®  Conference  passed  a  resolution 

requesting  tie  OongLs  to  refe™^  the  WnrWnt  .“d  undomocratio  and 
Award.  *"  reverse  the  Working  Committee’s  decision  on  tho 
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26tli,  Tha  Forty-eifihth  Indian  Naiional  three^and'^a'half  years  after 

Indian  National  Congress  was  held  at  Wor  .  Bombay, 

its  last  normal  session.  The  Congress  « as  „  au  ^  ,  60,000  visitors, 

the  veteran  Frontier  Congressman  Khan  Abdul  a 

delegates  and  Reception  Committee  rora  the  Congress  pandal.  Mr, 

rather  hard  time  managing  the  *^ed  the  delegates  and  thort 

its  last  normal  session. 

.  o?rvKf-h  TTniicd  Provinces  Women’s  Consti- 

27th.  U.  P.  of  Slierkot  presiding.  In  her 

tuent  Confer.uce  was  held  at  Luckn^^^^  provision  of  greater  facilities  for  educa- 
presidential  address,  the  Rani  p  c  Indian  women  in  the  eyes  of  the 

tion  of  girls  and  for  elevating  to  introduce  neces- 

law.  The  conference  passed  -Restraint  Act  so  as  to  make  child 

Bary  amendments  to  the  Ohi  thp 'exisfinir  laws  regarding  womens  t'lghts 
marriages  impossible,  demanding  ^  ^  and^eqni table,  and  requesting  that 

should  be  so  amended  as  to  means  to  remove  the  legal 

an  All-India  Commission  be  appointed  to  consider  requesting 

disabilities  of  women  GOTernmcnt  to'  introduce  compulsory 

the  Education  Department  of  the  U.  i .  Govern  men 

scientific  and  temperance  education. 

27t!s.  Ta77iil  Nadu  fJeW^at^lSlipatti  under  the 

ence  of  the  All-india  Women  s  ^i5  Councillor  and  Secretary  of 

Chairmanship  of  J^Irs^.  Nesamani  Pauh  sw  the  president  said 

the  Ladies'  Club,  Palamcottah.  In  the  '  nfitivo  uart  in  the  public  life  ot  the 
that  the  women  of  India  should  take  a  „iris.  Then  resolutions 

country.  She  pleaded  for  compulsory  ^f^’^pj^d.BabiUties  imposed  by 

were  passed,  amongst  others,  demanding  should  bo  appointed  as  I’i^ors 

Hindu  Law  on  woipen,  iti  the  Child 

and  assessors  in  Courts  of  law^  and  maKinj^  1  j 

Marriage  Restraint  Act  more  stringent. 

30th.  Mahatma  Gandhi  07^  Co7igress  enforcement 

organisation  will  X^ewSand^  Gandhiji  in  the. course 

;;l  ‘tf 

•‘If  we  would  be  been  progressively  social, 

dominant  part  of  the  pongrebs  PWmm  programme  because 

moral  aiid  economic.  polifmai  that  is  attainment  of  freedom  of 

it  is  intimately  connected  with  foreifrn  friendship  that  is  volun- 

the  country  from  the  foreign  yoke  not  ^on  fo^  forc"gn  nations.  Let  me 
tary  intercourse  on  terms  of  “bBo'ute  e  ij  *’^7  ,,^at  the  lihaddar  clause  and 

also  utter  a  warning.  1  hope  no  one  wm  ,  nneration.  They  do.  I 

the  labour  franchise  clause  f  no/  in  the  past  insisted  on  these  things 

plead  guilty  of  negligence  in  that  I  had  m  ibo  past  msm 

so  as  to  make  them  a  condition  Pjef be  regarded  as  a  penance 

obedience.  My  retirement  ff™  iiLorctous  WUt  I  am  aiming  at 

for  the  negligence  although  it  was  wholly  -0  .  ^bat  there  never 

is  the  development  of  the  capacity  j.  that  is  wholly  civil  should 

may  be  any  need  fpr  Civil  Disobedience.  Disobedience  mans  wnoi.y 

never  provoke  retaliation* 


NOVEMBER  1934 


3ifd. 


a 


Serious  Election  Fight  Lahore  during’ th^past' month  in  con- 

feature  of  the  electioneering  activUies  in  i^anoit  uuiujt,  ^  t 
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.  ,  I  WMV,  at  — 

ita«  .S'  iSrr.  n’™'5  't''»  " 

•nd  bitk.  ‘Sirt  i  ;  7”  X" LS, iV';";-";"”'  "'iS« 

terminatod  by  (ho  arrival  of  (ho  nni:,.«  '  ^  "^'"1  ">  R’lf  figlil,  which  wim  only 
niul  arresled  three  men  Them  tin^  1.1  ''''*''"'<1  from  Kniwali  (haim 

assauIiB  attended  with  Rnhwona  inhii  "f 

fifty  persona  inoludii.K  anra,.  <^n  klu  V  am  It! 'V,’^  '’'?f  *'■ 

n'lcl  his  supporters  stood  (dnu'ccd  nndf  r  HiaOii  n  W  r  ?  <"">'l"lato 

murder  of  a  rival  candidate  in  a  srrert  fS  '•  *  ’  ‘ “'Jcmplcd 

tnency  of  the  All-India^  Wonwc,’i"^,  f  '■onference  of  the  Madras  consli- 

wiuj  ijr,  b.  Muthulakfihrni  Rr'ddi  tvn.uieiOmc  I  p  i  lIonBe, 

accounts  of  the  assoeiation  werV'nrwcn Cf?  i f  i'*  ,  report,  and 

Kesolutions  wore  then  diHcnasJd . Und  nali.d'*'n!'  ''‘'  '  •’"*  KaHierinc;. 

filronld  ho  so  amnKlod  as  to  rcmlci'  iV'l"  'ft  'hat  the 

J^csolution,  calliop;  on  the  niihlie  in  /m  ui  ^  workuii^  riiori*  ( Hr(‘fiv(», 

ISrss.?'  Vi'"';”,"  ■  '■“«  Si'',.: 

fnto^i'i^'®!  Conference  for  the  a pnoin  lu  nt  "'ado  liy 

into  the  legal  disabilities  of  womon  T  i  n  h^  1  I  ''"'I'drc 

of  compulsory  primary  education  for  ctr  l  tesnlntimm  nrijed  the  cxIetiHion 

public  sympathy  and  nnf.oticduilHlify  mid  wider 

victims  of  immorartraffie.'^^"'^  undertaken  t^,  mdaim  ih.i 


iss^Kl  fiw^nt'lTaSo'nV  roStr^in!^Sm  lurr  ’^I'l  Conpr.ss  Pnaiidenl 

Co„^?et"to5L“r^d‘:  Th?i“i:;fr"R|;r  >  Su-iK^  "'tTS.  Tt 

Oalentta  session  in  1928  Nn  oecsim;  »/  CongrosH  attiinde  was  defined  at  (ho 

uncement  on  the  Congress  attitude.  Thor('for(r''lll!'r'''i  *”  nmlvo  any  prinio- 

taken  as  the  ConorreRR  tinlifitf  nnk  to  tlu^  C'lihoifta  I'eHoIntion  iiinKt  fm 

"s  “  ~  ^ScTinS  i7'^ 

^mment  based  on  repreBentativo  inslidiirinii  a  tt'BpoDHible  Ciov- 

proclamations  or  enact  laws  KiiaranteeinV  nlr?  V*  BialuB  mid  iriuiiediafidy  ihhjio 

mrsnrfl'irf  «ssooiation  free  *'snw  f"'  *’""'’““1* '*'<‘1  liklim  of 

sin  uf  properly.  The  Congress  ar( her  '.Hl ’'"'I  'namrii v  of 

fe  (he  an suppo  t  C  I'-'?  /''®  '’7ft''"  ">'■  '"<!!«» 

lor  tne  attainment  of  full  reRnnnRihiA  ^  h^ntimalo  mul  poareful  Htnuadt^ 

the  Ht  IK  oh;  My  nttcniton 

StaC  supposed  to  have  diMpnived  'r^ 

ConnrcBR  Inn7’^  Committtes.  Ro  /nr  ,,„ft  / '  ^""f'resHmeii  in  Indinn 

surnS  i!  "''Pressed  such  an  opinion  n.,  n  respoimililn 

nJu^rnot  incof6isTent®'nJ^'^°"P“®  ^t'vi'i;.  "p  Hal?;' f"[iy  will  Im 

formed.  were“?rSi?ed.^  it'^^adiro,?!  "I'  mh  e  milm 

of  friend  mees  townrHa  n  atimith^  of  tdio  rniirff»Aoo  i  ^  ' 

adminiofv«f  towards  (he  Indian  RtatfiH  him  b 

Sta“;'>  >8  but  meet  """-mter  eretieo  with  (heir 

"''Pfct  rooiin-oeily  from  (ho 

I  llht  ^^A.flti-Wnr  '  -Tt  t 

GMerarL?®t”‘  cc'ebraled  (he 

Congress  to  Socialist  Party  preBidinf^*R^^^‘i  •^^MprakaBh  Nitrairb 

_  esmt  India  being  drawn  into^’ Europearrwf®  “PP"a‘«l  to  tho 
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IStB.  Andhra  Women^s  Conference  : — The  eighth  session  of  the  Andhra  Women’s 
Conference  was  held  at  Madanapalle  under  the  presidency  of  Srimathi  G.  Diirga- 
bai.  The  president  pleaded  for  equality  of  rights  for  women  in  the  matter  of 
inheritance  and  divorce.  In  conclusion  the  president  said  that  the  social  needs 
of  India,  the  economic  uplift  and  the  educational  advance  of  the  Indian  masses 
were  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  political  status  of  the  country.  Eesolutions 
were  passed  requesting  the  Government  and  local  bodies  to  encourage  vocational 
education  and  urging  the  need  for  a  separate  Women’s  College  in  Andhra 
Desa. 


20lli.  Debate  on  Kmg's  Address :  Mr,  Lanshury  Warns  Churchill  : — In  the 
House  of  Oornraona  during  the  debate  on  the  King’s  address,  Mr.  Lansbury 
briefly  referred  to  India  and  said  that  no  settlement  could  be  permanent  unless 
accepted  by  vocal  Indian  opinion.  He  anticipated  lively  debates  in  which  Mr. 
Churchill  would  be  blasting  the  Government  but  warned  Mr.  Churchill  not  to 
expect  the  Opposition  to  help  him.  “We  shall  not  vote  for  any  diehards.  We 
shall  try  to  amend  the  Bill  whichever  direction  we  think  best,  but  shall  not  assist 
anyone  injuring  the  smallest  advance  along  the  road  to  Indian  self-government”. 
He  declared  that  the  Indian  question  transcended  everything  else  in  the  life  of 
British  Commonwealth  and  if  Britain  was  able  to  give  India  the  real  self-govern¬ 
ment  it  would  be  the  biggest  achievement  of  any  imperial  power  ever 
known. 

22iid.  Beport  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Reforms  : — The  Report  of 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  constitutional  reforms  in  India  to  the  Parliament 
was  released  for  publication  both  in  India  and  England  to-day.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  main  recommendations  : — 1.  Provincial  autonomy  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  reforms.  2.  Safeguards  are  essential  for  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  reform.  3.  There  should  be  safeguards  for  the  administration 
of  Law  and  Order.  The  principle  of  executive  independence  should  be  rein¬ 
forced  in  the  constitution  by  the  conferment  of  special  powers  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  the  Governor  as  the  head  of  the  Provincial  Executive.  The  safeguards 
represent  a  substantial  power  fully  endorsed  by  law.  4,  Federation  at  the 
centre.  The  interval  between  Provincial  Autonomy  and  the  inauguration  of 
Federation  should  not  be  longer  than  necessary  for  administrative  considerations. 
The  Committee  held  that  the  existing  Central  Legislature  should  be  kept  during 
the  transitional  period.  5.  Federation  should  eventually  include  the  Indian 
States  also  6.  Sind  and  Orissa  will  be  created  new  provinces.  7  Regarding 

Provincial  franchise,  the  White  Paper  proposals  are  accepted.  There  will  also  be 
no  changes  in  proposals  on  Provincial  Legislatures,  except  that  there  should  be 
Upper  Houses  in  Bengal,  Madras,  U.  P,  and  Bihar,  8.  The  Communal  Award 
and  the  Poona  Pact  stand.  The  number  of  seats  reserved  for  the  Depressed 
classes  can,  however,  be  reduced  by  agreement,  with  good  effect.  9.  There  can 
be  no  Federation  until  Rulers  of  States  representing  no  less  than  half  the  total 
population  of  the  States  and  entitled  to  half  the  total  seats  in  the  Federal 
Upper  Chamber  are  prepared  to  enter  it.  10,  The  Governor-General  with  three 
Counsellors  will  administer  Defence,  External  Affiiirs,  Church  and  British 

Baluchistan.  The  other  departments  will  be  administered  with  the  help  of 
Ministers,  subject  to  “special  responsibilities”,  generally  similar  to  those  in 

Provinces.  11.  Representation  on  the  Federal  Legislature  will  be  by  indirect 

election.  12.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  continue  to  recruit  members  to  the 
Civil  Service  and  Police  Service.  The  other  services  will  be  provincial.  13.  A 
Federal  Court  should  be  constituted.  14.  The  Governor-General  will  have  the 
special  responsibility  of  preventing  measures,  legislative  or  administrative,  which 
would  subject  British  goods,  imported  into  India  from  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
discriminatory  or  penal  treatment.  15.  The  proposal  for  a  declaration  of 
Fundamental  rights  is  rejected.  16.  The  India  Council  in  England  would  be 
unnecessary.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  a  small  body  to  advise 
him  on  certain  matters. 


23rd.  Malabar  Co-operative  Conference  A  plea  for  the  establishment  of  land 
mortgage  banics  in  the  district,  to  encourage  cottage  industries  by  starting 
village  rural  societies  and  to  revive  the  dyeing  industry  was  put  forth  at  the 
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Malabar  Disiriet  Co-operativo  Conference  bcld  af  Cfilicnt  tiiulcr  t•he  preBidentship 
of  Mr.  G.  IC.  Deyadhar,  In  the  We8.t,  the  -  PrcHidcnit;  Haiti,  poopiti  borrowed 
money  for  prodaction  of  wealth  and  they  had  nncierfitood  properly  how  to  uae 
it.  But  in  India  people  were  iwini^  75  pet,  cent  ofjwrrowed  mont-y  for  tinpro- 
ductive  purposes.  The  president  urged  the  0Htiil)liHiirnerit  of  a  sotind  land 
mortgage  bank  for  the  district  of  Malabar  in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  indebted 
agriculturists.  He  appealed,  in  conclusion,  to  eo-o|)eriitors  to  interest  students 
and  women  and  ask  them  to  start  co»operative  Bociefitm^iind  take  more  intelligent 
and  active  part  in  tho  spread  of  the  cooperative  movemeiit  in  the 
district, 


2Sth,  Premier  on  Indian  Reforms  r—Diuing  the  delifite  mi  the  ICing’s  address,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  IPunHay  Mac*,- Don  aid,  t(‘tninded 
the  House  that  the  Indian  situation  had  beciii  sttnidily  maturing  on  acemnnt  of 
education  and  the  political  example  Britain  had  given  I.ndni.  It  would  ho  sheer 
folly,  the  Premier  added  to  believe  that  Britain’s  |.>olicy  anti  pledges  would  never 
mature.  Mr.  Go  rge  Lansbury,  Leader  of  the  DpiioHiiitMu  said  that  no  Hiiitlement 
could  be  permanent  unless  acempeed  l)y  the  Indian  opinion,  *it  is  numt  unlikely 
that  we  shall  reject  or  ejen  substantially  (d:nuigt‘  laaninimtaii/iaticHiB  with  HUeh  a 
weight  of  authority  behind  them”,,  declared  Mr,  Novilhj  (jhamlierlain,  (jiiancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ^  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham.  T,iic.  general  impreBsion 
in  Parliamentary  circles  was,  it  was  stated,  that  the  Government  Bill  based  on  the 
proposal  was  assured  of  an  overwhelmi,ng  majority  in  tim  comrnoiiB.. 

Death  of  Mr,  B,  N*  Sasmali-^-yit.  B.  N.  Basmal  who  was  recently  elected  to 
the  Assembly  on  tho  Nationalist,  ticket  died  in  Gidentta  io-dny.  Ho  was  a 
Barrister  and  a  prominent  public  nmn.  He  first  came  i.nt{)  prornlnence  as  ^the 
lieutenaut  of  Mr.  0,  E.  Das,  Mr.  Sasmal  was  lying  Boriously  ill  Hince  the  election. 
Tributes  were  paid  to  his  services  by  many  leaders  including  .Babu  Eajendra 
Prasad,  President  of  the  Congress. 


'  Salem  District  Political  Conference  Balem  Districdi  Political  C'kmfereneo 

was. held  at  Salem  under  the  presidentship  of  Mr.  Band  Venkat,acd.ialam  Ghettiar, 
Mr.  K  Y.  Yenkatachala  Eeddiar,  the  Chairman  of  the  Eccepiion  Committee,  said 
that  Salem  had  done  its  duty  well  in  the  Assembly  elections  and  he  urged  the 
carrying' on  of  the  constructive  programme  of  the'Coiigress.  The  conference  was 
opened  by  Mr.  S.  Satyamurti.  Mr.  Band  Vcnkatachalam  Gheiiiat  then  delivered 
hl8'  address,  in  the  course  of'  which  he  referred  to  the  new  policy  of  tho  Congress, 
He  said  that  the  rejection  of  the  White  Paper  was  the  main  issius  of  tlie  recent 


election  and  the  great  majority  secured  by  the  Congress  was  proof  positive 
fact  that  the  country  did  not  want  the  White  Paper  scdieme  of  reforms.  Hie 
Joint  Committee  Eeport,  the  president  said,  was  a  <wuei  hoax  and  hoped  that 
Parliament  would  not  ignore  the  verdict  of  over  80  per  cent  of  the  eleetorato 

A  resolution  was  passed  cond'cruning  tlie  rei.:iort  of 
Joint  Parliamentary  Committee.  Eesolutions  urging  people  to  wear  kliaddar 
to  remove  untouchabihty  were  also  passed. 


In 


26th.  Conferenee  of  Inspectors  General  of  Poliea :  Tho  Vieeroy  an 

Report;  Opening  the  Conference  of  luspeotors-Qeiuiral  of  Polices  iit  New  Delhi 

y^dhngdou  announced  that  llis  Maiesty’s  Government 

Committee’s  riaximnnintiiiicins  regarding 
ExccIlency  eontiiaied,  that 
Province  the  police  force  were  to  he  snerified  to 

tfl  maintaining  the  Inspector- 

intfirnai  of  each  provmcial  police  force  in  all  that  relates  to 

Ltiafipl  ?hf?  His  Excellency  hoped  that  they  would  be 

Son  S^^  Committee  ■  have  strengthened  the 


dinner.  Woo^dtaTTlun^g to"vinor  lSngal"?™tha?  U 

hft  would  meet  with  universal  approval.  So, 

»'  ,  e  w.  O: .desired  to  see.India  progress  towards  responsible  Government 
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oTiniild  nut  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  do  their  best  te  ensure  that  the 
Seat  coMtitutional  change  proceeds  smoothly  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Parliament.  His  Excellency  added  that 

without  suggesting  a  constructive  alternative  would  have  only  the  enect  ot  putting 
back  the  clock  for  many  years. 


4th. 


DECEMBER  1934. 

Irt.  Dr.  Satyapal  arrested  :-Dr.  Satyapal,  President 

Congress  Committee,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  o*  “ 

It  v^s  stated  that  the  arrest  was  the  sequel  to  a  speech  delivered  recently  by 
Satyapal  at  Delhi  in  connection  with  the  Assembly  election. 

3rd.  Mr.  Subhas  Bose  in  Calcutta  :-Mr.  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  arrived  at  Kara^^^^ 
by  the  Dutch  Air  Mail  in  order  to ,  be  by  the  side  of  his  dying  father, 
J^anakinath  Bose.  Immediately  on.his  arrival  he  was  informed  of  bm  hit^r  s  death. 
He  left  Karachi  for  Calcutta  by  plane.  On  his  arrival  m 

Bose  was  served  with  a  restraint  order  ‘^'tooting  h  0  ^  interviewing 

SSS  “4  ”5boSy  S  'tto  ~e..b„.  ot  hi.  ;.«%  ~ldio| 

Tha  order  also  required  him  to  deliver  unopened  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner 

of  Police.  Special  Branch,  Calcutta,  all  books  or  communications  received 

by  him. 

1.  Lahore- Karachi  Air  Service  inatigurated  :—Tha  Indian 
air  service  between  Lahore  and  Karachi  was  inau^gurated  by  ^.^'^jbert  j 

Governor  of  the  Punjab.  At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Directors  of  the  fo^^^^V^abODal 
Airways,  Sir  H.  Emerson  appealed  for  the  patronage  of  the  P^bbe  and  added  that 
the  greater  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise,  the  wider  J*?  ,^be  scope  for 

extension.  Sir  Frank  Noyce  said  that  nearly  a  crore  of  rupees  woMd  be  devoted  m 
the  next  two  or  three  years  for  the  development  of  civil  aviation.  Eegarding  the 
question  of  subsidy  for  such  enterprises,  ho  said  that  in  the 
condition  of  the  Government  there  could  be  no  question  of  subsidies  till  the 

cuts  in  salaries  and  surcharges  were  removed. 

etfe  Congress  and  the  J.  P.  C,  Report  :-The  Congress  Working  Committee,  sitting 
with  the  Parliamentary  Board  at  Patna  passed  a  resolution  dehuing  the  attiti^e  of 
the  Congress  towards  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committees  report  Ihe  Woik- 
ing  Cornmittee  was  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  should  be  rejected  well 
that  rejection  must  involve  the  necessity  of  struggling  under  the  present  consti- 
tion,  humiliating  and  intolerable  it  was,  until  it  was  replaced  by  one  framed  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Working  Committee  also  requested  the  membOTS 
of  the  Assembly  to  reject  the  scheme  and  appealed  to  the  nation  to  support  the 
Congress  in  every  step  that  it  might  decide  upon  to  secure  Puma  bwara]. 

7tli.  Frontier  Leader  arrested : — Khan  Abdul  Gaffar^  Khan, 

leader,  was  arrested  at  Wardha,  when  he  w^  sitting  with  Gandhqi.  The 
arrest  was  effected  on  a  warrant  issued  |by  the  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay, 
on  a  charge  under  Section  124- A,  I.  P.  0.  in  connection  with  a  speech  delivered 
in  Bombay.  Khan  Abdul  Gaffar  Khan  was  escorted  by  a  police  officer  to 
Bombay  and  was  remanded  to  jail  custody. 

Reforms  Report  Unacceptable:  Bombay  Liberals 
disappointing  that  none  of  the  suggestions  of  importance  |made  in  the  lomt 
memorandum  of  the  British  Indian  Delegation  has  been  accepted  by  the  Joint 
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Parliamentary  Committee  and  it  is  also  highly  regrettable  _ that  tlio  proposal  that 
the  preamble  of  the  constitution  act  should  define  Dooiinioii  Btatiis  as  the 

objective  has  not  been  carried  out,”  said  a  lengthy^  Btatement  issued  by  the 

Western  India  National  Liberal  Association  on  the  Joint  Parliauumtary  Com*' 
mittee’s  report  which  was  considered  by  the  Conneii  of  Association,  Sit  Chiman- 
lal  Setalvad  presiding,  The  statement,  after  criticising  the  various  Haws  in  the 
proposals,  such  as,  special  powers  of  the  Governors  and  the  CiDvernor-Oeneral, 
protection  of  service  rights,  commercial  safeguards  and  the  proposal  to  make 
I.  C.  S.  men  eligible  for  the  post  of  Chief  Justiceships  of  High  Courts  concludes 
with  the  declaration.  ^‘The  Council  is  convinced  that  tin  less  the  proposals  are 
BO  modified  as  to  eliminate  the  above  undesirable  feature's  as  well  as  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  were  pointed  out  regarding  the  White  Ihipcir  propOBais  by  the 

National  Liberal  Federation,  the  new  constitution  will  not  lie  aceepiablo  to  India 
and  instead  of  allaying  will  intensify  the  existing  political  diecontont  in  the 

country.” 


lOih.  Joint  Committee  Meport  Delate  in  Co^nmom  Immediately  after  C|ueBtions  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Samuel  Hoaro  amid  cheers  moved  "‘ThiB  House 
accepts  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  as  the  basis  of  revision  of 
the  Indian  constitution  and  considers  it  expedient  that  the  Bill  should 
be.,  intro-  duced  on  the  general  lines  of  the  report,”  Sir  Samuel  Hoaro 
recalled  that|a  century  and  a  half  ago  there  was  a  similar  deliate  on 
the  report  of  a  Joint  Select  Committee  upon  the  Government  of  India. 
A  membep  who  must  have  been  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Churchill,  had  accused 
the  committee  of  prejudiced  and  preconceived  opinions.  Burke,  replying  to  the 
accusation,  used  the  words  :  ‘Their  conduct  has  been  an  instance  of  the  most 
extraordinary  perseverance  and  the  most  steady  and  patient  assiduity  that  per¬ 
haps  ^  has  ever  occurred,”  Such  was  the  strength  of  British  Parliamentary 
traditions,  that  no  better  words  could  be  used  to-day  to  describo  the  Select 
Committee  report. 


lllh.  Joint  Committee  Ee]aort  delate  in  Commons Col.  J,  0.,  Wedgwood  (Labour) 

Uttered  a  grave  ^wa^ing  in  the  course  of  the  Commona’  debate  on  the  Joint 

Committee  report.  He  declared  ^  that  the  whole  of  India  was  not  only  opposecl 

to  the  measure,  but  was  iucreasingly  terrified  at  it.  Communal  representation, 

permanently  divide  India,  If  democracy  was  onco  started  on 

these  hues  there  would  never  be  democracy.  Declaring  that  the  Hindus  would 

never  accept  communal  representation,  Col  Wedgwood  said  that  they  were 

increasingly  at  the  idea  that  ‘‘this  moon  for  whieli  tJiey  had  been 

which  had  been  put  in  their  hands  was  a  bomb  to  destroy  the 

Attlee's  (Labour)  first  objection 

the  active  political  forces  of  India.  CongreSH 

political  force  and  it  could  make  or  break  the  constitution. 

Major  Attlee  said  that  the  report  merely 

on  btha^f  ^  Venture  on  a  bold  course.  Mr.  Isaac  Foot, 

Britain— ihdiJnL  were  three  courses  for 

for  Tsinde  prepared  to  vote 

tor  a  Bingie  safeguard  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  for  India's  good. 

12th.  Jomt  Committee  Report  Delate  in  Comrmns :  Labour 

Ignored:— An  the  House  of  CommonR  tn  rkxr  fUn  tIi  f  Amcnamtm 

OonBtitntioii  and  eoosidering  it  eapedient  that  a  Ml  '^'tloald 'ho  in'r'oduocd  Z 

Mr.  Baldwin  rose  to  make  his  then  dramatic,  when 

room  in  the  members'  gaileries,  distinSjd  tonS“laHwrJfr,  standing 

ery  other  places  were  packed  and  there  waf  an  intense’ ' 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  words.  Early  in  Mr  an  intense  concentration  on 

Mr.  Lansbnry,  which  was  typical  of  the  eSd  Hous^^^  an  outburst  from 

ted  that  he  proposed  chiefly^  reW*  to  ^  ^oSSZp^:tZ, 
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Mr.  Lansbury  intervened,  declaring  that  the  House  was  ® 
added,  “Haven’t  we  a  right  to  ask  Mr.  Baldwin  to  reply  - 

The  remark  was  greeted  with  Labour  cheers.  The  ^ 

must  make  his  speech  in  his  own  way.  Mr.  Lansbury  i  . 

had  some  rights  left  and  if  Mr.  Baldwin  desired  to  meet  his  s«PPf  t®^® 
him  meet  them  outside.  (Labour  cheers,  followed  by  counter  cheers  tor  ivir. 
Baldwin).  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement.  Sir  A'lsten  ^®®^^^^^ 

asked  if  the  Leader  of  the  House  was  not  entitled  to  the  same  couiteo^^^^  hea 
ing  that  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Lansbury  (Loud  Ministerial  cheers).  W. 
Lansburv  replied  that  he  did  oofc  not  intend  to  allow  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
to  lecture  him.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  said  he  was  not  go^g  to  speak  ‘o  ‘1]®“ 
his  own  supporters.  (Labour  cheers).  Mr.  Baldwin  reported  that  the  honour^ 
able  members  opposite  would  not  intamidate  him.  P® . w®8  for  t^ 
cuBsion  to  be  general,  and  he  claimed  the  right  of  for 

defending  his  own  case.  His  object  was  to  get  the 

the  case  he  had  supported,  because  he  believed  that  to  be  of  great  importance 
both  to  India  and  Britain  (Ministerial  cheers). 

13th.  Joint  Committee  Heport  Debate  in  Lords  :-The  Commons  having  fioi®Bed  all 
that  could  be  said  about  the  Indian  reforms  proposals,  the  debate  in  the  House 
nf  T,nrds  could  evoke  very  little  interest  on  the  second  day.  xne 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  a  prominent  part,  .^^Uackground  ■ 

arffumonts^  for  the  safeguards,  pleading  that  they  would  be  on  the  backgroun  , 
Hhuttine  his  eyes  to  the  Congress  victory  in  the  Assembly  ®fo®f'on,  and  hoping 
that  vet  men  would  be  found  to  work  the  constitution.  But  the  Archbishop  had 
thf  candour  to  declare  that  the  time  had  come  to  discontinue  the  ^  toe 
misleading  phrase  ‘  ‘Dominion  Status”,  which  was  capable  of  infinite 
standing  bccanse  nobody  was  certain  whether-  it  meant  constitution  or  P°® ,  ' 

C  hovveveraBBured  tbit  the  great  all-India  federation  would  always  have 
increaBingly  within  the  Empire  a  position  of  honour  quite  as  distinct  and  r®®og, 
nisto  as  iny  Dominion.  Announcing  Labour  Peers’  attitude  of  neutrality.  Lord 
Strabolgi  hJd  the  courage  to  criticise  various  features  of  the  Beport,  in  which 
Kw  little  hope  for  the  masses.  He  “bed  the  Communal  Award  as  the 
;‘mo8t  hideous  (denial  of  everything  in  which  fb®,Babourite8  believe^  ^ 
Zetland,  who  was  another  prominent  speaker  of  the  day,  ‘  „“®®„J^ 

disliked  some  aspeois  of  the  Communal  Award,  but  recognised  that  it  was  a 

accomplished  and  irrevocable  fact. 

15th.  Khan  Abdul  Oaffar  Khan  Sentenced  :-Khan  Ahdn\ 

sentenced  to  two  years’  rigorous  imprisonment.  Holding  that  fbe  spe 
delivered  by  him  contained  several  passages  which  were  a  deliberate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  an  influential  leader  like  him  to  bring  the  Government  e®tabbshed  by 
law^into  hatred  and  contempt,  too  Chief  Presidency  Magistrate  of  y 

uassed  toe  above  sentence  on  the  Frontier  leader.  Immed  a  o  y 
Ls  passed,  Khan  Abdul  Gaflfat  Khan  expressed  the  wish  to  S'^dai  VaUabhbhai 
Patel  thst  there  should  be  no  meeting,  demonstration  or  ,  . 
protest  against  his  conviction.  His  friends,  who  wanted  ‘o. 

Fn  his  actoitiea,  could  express  that  sympathy  better  .by  ‘b® 

is  also  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  “e  best  opportunity 

of  serving  the  peasants  of  Bengal  where  ho  intended  to  go  if  the  prosecu  o 

had  not  intervened. 

'“f  •  “"‘s:  cSSuiis’'*.‘irD"  AraK“V«M  oUrs.  Jva 

r B“." inti."' held  i. ‘t. 04“^™ s“.riS 

mendations  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee.  The  was  oi)in  on 

Hiat  the  reforms  scheme  was  not  calculated  to  take 

that  constitution  to  satisfy  Indian  aspirations  must  be  drafted  by  Ind 

17th.  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  :  S'.  E.  the  SieT^S 

mitlnnh  -—Addressing  the  annual  conference  of  the  Associatea  wiamneiB  ui 
OoSrcetrcSta.  H.  E.  the  Viceroy  observed  that  the  credit  of  India 
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stood  hrghor  than  it  had  been  for  the  punt  Uvmly  ywire.  'I'ho  main  caiian  ,^{ 
the  improrement,  accordbiK  to  ilia  Kxwdlcncy,  wan  tin,  iruprovim  mt  o  lh! 
political  condiLioi,  of  India  Lord  Willin;;doa  hoped  lhal,  a  gta,  .n7  d  rrmin  1 

to  work  the  roformB  would  result  in  coatiuuud  revival  of  trade  w  1  ineSn^ 

prosperity  for  the  country,  *utruasmg 


^ompaniond  by  content  Ir  Indil  .ii^untlcc!  r,:"i  h1!iu:,?  ,'lS 

GoyeSi’"?“'ff^v"y  to'^bdiiK  ‘^,ca<r  i;:"‘'rndl:f''“'i: 

recommqndatioiis.  Tlu;  p'realost' need  "of  India  as'n 
unity  Sd  bo  aeJien'd  'rf  "pniio",  api'arcni.ly,  thia 

h'Jl  h/.  ^  °  'ucluded  in  tho  coiiHlitutioii,  Htatinp;  that  asHunuiccH  to  that 
had  been  given  by  varioua  statcBmeii  and  OovermneutH. 


o/  t/iB  Reforms  RepoH  :_Siicakii.r  at  tho  l-biroonnn 
Association  Ilinncr  m  Calcutta,  11.  E.  I/ird  VVilliiHnlnn  I  f' 
defence  of  the  Joint  Oommitioc’il  P»t  toith  a  viKorotw 

to  accept  the  Report  X  V  c,X  ref  .  •  “1  n'  "  ''“r 

coerce,  bribe  and  intimidato  the  PtincifH  into  ioii  nV  it'fS!  to 

S  ““  'vlK,  w«o  intercstecrin  tho 

on%Crwor«°,?r,"  aiil  hibour  un  orwUh’r ‘to^lirl  "rf^an'™ 

on  tne  powers  that  be  for  ruflroKfa  a#  ..  1:  ouiiii;  prcHBurc) 

ted  an  immediate  programme  coucetning  peasatts  Im  wdl  an  labotu'm^. 

CommUter^of^^^’ht^All-Lidfa  ^Mudi'm’°Cmif~^‘  "  Working 

presidentship  of  Nawab  of  Ohhntnr^^  hn  "f*-''''"''''’  |P'hl  at  Aligarh  under  the 
The  Committee  plae™  on  rec  m  following  rcMutioiifl  were  pasHcd  :  (1) 

advance  proposed  by  the  loinl  Pnrrin”v**.'^f  eonHtitiUioiial 

appointing  and  falls  c^onsiderablv  short  Committal  is,  as  a  whole,  dis- 

und  shows  that  ii  Vioo  u  aspiratioiiH  of  tho  ncoolo  of  fndifi 

and  is  in  some  «P*t-it  of  distrust  of  ho  i  fa  ,k^ 

The  CommiUoe  S  ' t  Zt  ««>  White 

Parliamentary  Commi«ee  to  ^  re 

delegation  and  urges  that  tho  proposed  cmnsfitnHnn 

the  said  memorandum  (3)  The  TommXl  ‘flf™  ^'9, '“Proved  in  the  light  of 
Communal  Award  has  been  incorporaS  tL  T  p  "r  .  Batisfaction  that  tho 

°^®°y  Bgroed  settlement,  form  the  only  workin(r^’P‘u**^*^°f '  thoabHcnco 

The  comm’itteo  strfngiy  deZeatef  „  f  m  f 

Sm-H  Working  Committee  r^Z. i  f K?riu  .’“1^  Tiiartora  to 

C^ommittee  Eeport  does  not  co-ocedp  tho  i  that  the  Jomfc  Parliamentary 

embodied  in  various  resolutions  of  thf>  All  of  the  commuiiiiy  as 

'5®  conditions  prevailing  in  the  connlZ'^n  ®  Tn 

opinion  that  m  spite  of  the  pronosed  cnnHtiZ/^’  i  ^1"®  Working  Committee  is  of 
course  dor  Indians  is  not  to  rf  Wt  tlff^  ^  J  unsatisfactory,  tho  best 

attain  fnll  rMponsible  Government^-  (6?  ""“cd  efforts  to 

mfpt?n  ““/♦i®®  at  Western  Court  TVlh!  Work- 

Rptoi^  Executive  Board  for  Z’  97u!^t»  January  and  a 

Beforms  Bill.  ™  “e  27th  January  to  consider  tho  Indian 
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•  7  r<A  i-  y,nJ  CmiffTmioe  “The  situation  to-day  is  in 

24th.  Provincial  Educational  aside  from  iU  own  “  ha 

in  India  is  dominated  by  a  ^nitv  with  the  vocal 

L:d™»or,.l  ..htoem^ 

in  his  presidential  address  to  ^  ^„_,nnl(‘to  vcrna- 

said  Dr.  J.  H.  Cousins,  n  ms  pie  (jouging  pleaded  for  compiue  ’ 

tional  Conference  at  Anantapur.  D  '  'he 

cularisation  of  all  India  T  ,p„  reform  of  the  education  systa n- 

duction  of  art  m  .edueaiion  mid  ino  rerm^  elementary  educate  =  ' 

conference  deplored  P'ecemeal  rtfo™  ^  formiilatiiiK  and  putting  o 
urged  on  the  ogram^  tbe  expansion  of  elementary  education. 

comprehensive  five-year  programme  t  ;i.rnrv  Oonfe-renen 

All-India  Library  ‘ Vcb  B»i . 

was  held  at  the  Congress  House,  Madras,  president,  in  his  i  W i  ss , 

Sefthe^Wor'^mS^Jibrari^^^ 

rni'£c,‘!^X“\dU«er..  md'V 

the  formation  and  maintenance  of  public  iiDrarics. 


27th.  All  India  Educational  Conference  :  Hiat  a  gex  by  t.cai  ,. 

educational  institutions  to  impart  ®  .C  y  of^tho  rccommcndationH 

simple  principles  of  biology  and  science  of  hfc  wa®  one  oi  j^gggiuii<„,H  were 

of  the  All-India  Educational  «  to  establish  arbitration  tioards 

also  passed  requesting  the  ®ducatmnal  auihout.ee  to  e^tam^^^  rion-(  overn- 

to  adjust  dififerences  between  teachers  and  manog^g Institute  of  I'Muca- 

mental  institutions,  urging  ''b®  ®®‘'®bh8hrnon  vernaculars  should  he  adopted 

tion  and  Psychological  in  judia  were  to  become  cfkctivc  and 

as  the  media  of  instruction,  if  education  m  iiuua 

popular. 


28th.  Mr.  Sriprahasa  s  poverty  and  unemployment  and  save  us  f 

can  solve  the  problems  of  our  flooding  our  markets  from  abroad, 

the  worse  ‘ban  useless  things  that  ^blems  of  our  unhappy  bves^ 

will  have  solved  one  of  the  most  . '^P'lyfr^  P Oandhi’s  retirement  from  Con* 
Thus  said  Mr.  Briprakasa  Spiking  on  what  the  Congress 

cress  in  the  course  of  his  presidential  adaitss.  DP  pn^j-n.„ntnl  itights  and 

I*?’,  of'  Sc..®'tdl“d  ".r*  K.,fm ‘‘coSr  »d  .ia:  „;'Wo 

Duties  of  uiU/eBB  ^c)rk  ana  wages,  for  a  BOCJeiy 

“f“e1itnra“"id\Tlove‘'  Tto  an  Utopia,  for  wo  serious^  mean 

of  freedom  and  ot  lovo.  Ams  lo  «j  speaker  remarked,  “We  havo 

business.”  And  to  nld  to  the  new  as  painlesB  ns  poaBiblc, 

to  mat®  Pn-ntinc^to^the  landholding  class,  the  speaker  remarked,  ‘‘If  our  largo 
for  all.’  Pointing  to  tne  lananoiuiug  °  A.ai„ndinc  and  discretion,  they  will 

and  small  zemindars  alike  ^  .J'-’lnrS  real  interest  lies  in  thatl.elt« 
find  that  their  real  pHce  us  ,  danger,  and  by  their  oppoai* 

form  of  society  in  jbich  they  unfo  unatcly  _  K f,gjit5ng  against  any 

to  which  they  are  harming  memscive  a  bad  system  ;  wo  are  m 

class  or  any  race.  We  f ™  bonestly  figh  ^  aga_ms 

enemies  of  any  “Lot  if  we  were  a  nation  of  multi-millionaires 

well-being  of  all,  be  said.  aee,  but  if  we  were  in  the  hands  of 

where  there  was  no  want  and  no  aisease,  entirely  Belf-depondcnt 

?™iibr"o*.°rX. "f 

Swaraj.  Swaraj  for  ua  is  the  recoTery  of  our  lost  soul  and  uot  only  Ih. 

of  our  lost  wealth,’'  concluded  the  speaker. 
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^r-'The  constitutional  proposals  incorporated  in 
minimum  of  power  and  betray  tho  maximum  distrust  of 
Kha  .Governor-General  and  llw  Govornors  wfll 

hands  constitution  Our  destiny  will  bo  entirely  in  Tho 

r^rivisB  m„  r  Englishmen.  Wo  cannot  accept  such  a  constitution.  I  would 
ThirhoT/it^H  present  but  wait  for  bettor  days.’’ 

inmill  XT  PfMidontial  address  at  the  sixteenfh 

da?m  lonnm'^  ®tV^®  interfere  with  the  normal  oporation  of  provii" 

countrv  with^ihft^nMo®*^  *f®*^  ^'*rgely  to  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 

tinna  If  ta  present  form  of  Government.  The  satisfaction  of  the  aspira- 

transfer  n?®..P®®P‘®.  ‘r  •'’®  ««  «>'«  '<>  'The  spledy 

To  mabn  ?v.u  ^1®  j**?”  hands  is  therefore  urgently  required  in  Bengaf! 

of  control  nr(!?oaif”'r  ?9“*^*hoiis  that  ppjvail  there  an  excuse  for  the  retention 

pLr?S\ta  "y  «»“»  ""'I  “o 

Women's  Cow/erencfi :— The  ninth  session  of  Ihn  All  Indin 

K  i“de  RlXir  Mr^'s®  Cortt^^^  PresidiS! 

tion.  Tbe^most  imnortant^  ff  ^  Ashby  attended  the  cnnfercnco  on  invita- 

thft  work  for  men  and  women  m  India  at  present  said 

advocated^  the  abJuL^n'^orcomTuna^  a  fk  " 

a  oommra  laneCe  She  nk?  nf  adoption  of  Hindustani  as 

favoured  the  r  pleaded  for  complete  swadoshi.  'riie  conference 

c3eren„e  I„  co-oducation  in  colleges  and  priraarv  schoo  s  Tim 

reiterated  ifeXmaud  for  comSorv  “»«1  .aoUcKcs  of  p^iygrounds  and 

for  neceesarv  tr^tmonV®  fjJJ^PalBory  medical  inspoclion  with  at  equate  provision 

mL“\SrndL  w^  h-gardisabi" 

tries  scheme  launched  bv  Gandhiii  Bupported  the  village  indus- 

the  J.  P.  C.  Eenort  Ld  kf  -  ®  t'^PfCBBcd  its  disapproval  of 

Birth-control  was  considered  eesendT"irviOT^  o?  H»f were  unacceptable, 
women,  high  infant  mortality  aTd  inelasing  poverty  “ 

ta  JhichThe‘Britifh”fc®n  =-9PP?®i“o"  Participation  by  India  in  any 
utilisation  of  Indian  ^®  “"'®Ncd  and  active  resistance  to 

organisation  of  peasantf^and  ®’'a  the  purpose  of  such  war, 

4nt  in  plLing^\Xictions  on  M  t?^  ''1® 

held  at  Etawah.  slth MoS?  Sroop  proS.  Confere'nce. 
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cation,  im: 
still  be  rc 
eapon  is  nc 
to  be  perfect^ 
>of  against  all 


cy.  Ev 

the"  window  will,  occasionally,  deceive 
by-  Not  only  the  outside  world  but  some  people  m 
deluded  into  thinking  that  the  appearance  may  be 
an  earnest  of  reality,  that  the  doll  democracy  may 
tual  flesh  and  blood.  Those  who  are  responsible  fo 
also  find  it  a  most  convenient  arrangement  not  or 
customers  but  to  attract  new.  These  are  days  in  w 
governments  have  to  put  on  velvet  gloves  over  th. 
hurl  their  thunder*bolt  concealed  in  a  flower  boquet 

X.  Back  To  Nature  Movembn': 

There  are  indications  of  a  Back  to  Nature  moi 
civilised  world.  By  this,  it  is  expected,  civihsatioj 
of  its  veneer  and  paint,  and  the  good  old  taote  a 
has  so  long  been  in  hiding  will  ccme  out  and  be 
self  again.  The  process  has  already  begun  m  right 
of  least  resistance— morals  and  manners.  o' 

example,  has  been  moving  with  such  rapid  stride 
decency  and  decorum  have  been_  standing  m  t 
averted  faces  and  their  hands  up  in  dismay.  But 
nrocess  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  made  much 
and  some  other  spheres  of  human  corporate  relati 
life  the  war  paint  is  put  on  to  make  the_  savage 
savage.  But  modern  States  are  putting  it  on  _ 
angels  of  peace  and  human  fellowship.  Iheir 
made  to  look,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like  doves 
fVio  TTinordnm  which  is  in  Heaven  to  the  I 

ntoc 
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of  strengfcli  not  in  field  operations  ;  it  is  a  of  diplomacy  and 

negotiation  in  part  also.  What  else  it  is  wc  do  not  now  aver.  Seated 
at  the  game  table-with  some  of  its  tramp  cards  probably  np  its  sleeve- 
it  cannot  help  as  regards  some  matters  of  moment  biding  its  time”. 
The  question,  for  instance,  whether  Congress  should  accept  othcc  under 
the  new  constitution,  is  one  which  it  is  not  going  to  answer  straight¬ 
away.  ‘'Let  us  wait  and  see”. 

XIII.  Communal  Zid 

We  concede,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  sin,  even  for  the  Congress 
Party,  in  making  alliances  with  other  parties  in  the  legislature — alliances 
which  are  “demonstrably  in  the  interest  of  India”.  What  alliances^  are 
and  what  are  not  so,  is,  of  course,  a  point  to  be  debated.  The  Hindu 
Mahasabha  school  of  thought  has,  for  instance,  taken  exception  to 
some  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Congress  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  Hindu-Moslem  entente.  It  is  generally  oiipoaed  to  the 
policy  of  the  “blank  cheque”,  and  week-kneed  submissions  of  the  major 
community  to  the  norrow,  anti-national  communal  zid  of  the  minorities. 
It  would  make  the  edifice  of  Hindu  Moslem  federation  rest  broad-based 
upon  the  natural  bed-rock  foundations  of  the  native  strength  of  both, 
upon  mutual  respect  and  upon  a  mutual  recognition  of  their  commu¬ 
nity  of  vital  interests  as  Indians.  It  will  refuse  to  build  upon  simds  and 
gravel.  We  have  to  build  earthquake-proof  structures  not  only  in  Behar 
where  the  Hindu  predominates,  but  also  in  Bcluchisthan  whore  the 
Moslem  is  the  dominant  factor.  Structures  that  are  not  .strong  enough  and 
safe  enough  to  withstand  the  crash  of  “earthquakes”  are  no  good  either 
in  Behar  or  in  Beluchistan  or  even  in  cosmopolitan  Calcutta,  Bombay 
or  New  Delhi.  Such  structures  require  materials  of  sure  and  tried 
strength :  they  cannot  be  built’  with  hastily  improvised,  llirnsy  confabula¬ 
tion  stuff. 

XIV.  Pacts  and  Aiaianceb 

However  that  be,  we  need  not  turn  down  pacts  and  alliances  simply 
because  they  are  called  by  these  names.  They  may  be  good  or  bad. 
And  in  every  case  we  have  to  assure  ourselves  that  they  are  really 
good  before  we  ratify  them.  The  whole  history  of  the  Indian  Communal 
question  has  been  big  with  pacts  some  of  which  have  proved  abortive. 
Some_  have  begun  small  as  the  seed  of  an  oak  and  speedily  grown  not 
only  into  greatness  but  fruitfulness.  Whether  the  fruit  has  been  the 
proverbial  apple  of  discord  or  a  poisonous  fruit  is  another  matter.  The 
Lucknow  Pact  did  not  prove— at  least  in  itself— quite  so  mischievous  as 
some  of  the  latter  pacts  patched  up  in  a  fickle  time-serving  spirit.  Vet 
the  Lucknow  Pact  was  the_  first  link  in  a  concatenation  of  events  which 
have  naturally  and  almost  inevitably  led  up  to  the  present  predicament. 
There  _  we  sowed  the  wind,  and  we  are  reaping  the 
whirlwind,  proving  day  by  day  more  and  more  sweeping 
and  uncontrollable.^  The  present  communal  tornado  seems  to  have 
“*■'1  if  a  centre  of  origin  in  London  known  as  the  Minorities  I’act. 
Gods  breathed  into  the  troubled  waters  of  unsettled  and,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  unsettlable  communal  differences,  and,  lo  1  the  centre 

®  ^0™  that  was  to  burst  over  the  continent  of  India,  involving 
only  God  knows  how  many  generations  of  hapless  Hindus,  Mussalmans, 


Sikhs  and  cmisiiaub  .  ,j;  or  tcannp;  to  uuu 

incr  The  ’Whitehall  bark  findi  ^  "i  -iji-y  oonld  now  ride  tins  stonii 

iDg.  XilO  Tnrli«iTl  pltlClul-Cy  ''rim  oi 

tnpri  in  a  sea  ot  inciian  {juiun  ^  liavcn* 

^  ^.^-^ArriW  and  proudly  on  to  H  eainiot 

and  move  merrily  ^uu  t  communahsni.  Ihit  it  r,  T  TJoval 

£  a  preecSen!  cS^ded  by  itscd  f  --the  Lu  aniontary '  (jiiivunittcoH 

SoTmisSsr  aovcr..™.,.  1  yj  t;»  “'LlS'  wi'.  - 

'C  rL™»  £Sit“wh\ci.  A.H  lS\v;;”il;ii 

It  is  a  Ivanna  uio  generations  tha..  went  m-iou- 

tions  to  come  and  &evc  « 

come  back  to  this  question.  ^ 

TV.  A  Costly  LuxlIvV 

^  .  I  1  -f.  „.,f  Iw  tlu'niselvoH,  the  iialionaU:  t 

Now,  with  allies  at  oa.n  vuidmil.t-dly,  inalus  the 

elements,  f’^^f ^^sible”  Indian  Executive  n.ic.)inK)rt!a>!,|  in  Un, 
position  ot  the  f  Government  is  asHunul  an  i-.  yV  wal  v 

legislature.  Witho^  heap  tV.  .U  ,  ^  bureaucracy  j*;'  ;  .  V  i 

S  to  offora.  TUo  ok.,,:;,.  tl,o 

a  a=.v  costly  n«7;^0‘  It  tvill  c».V'“T  "t  I,!™'"''.”  i 

current  com  in  ;c  .^^ni  ,,t  least  lUTck  the  buUUn-  <n  an 

terms  of  The  base  metal  may  «n 

gold,  and  all  that  glkters  may  ^  hey 

will  be  what  7°£X*°„,f  the  Goveramenb  but  they  wdt  also  not 
indeed,  be  not  bmdu  „  -  really  meant. 

aiding  the  Government  f  i,,H)erialistic  purim: 

longer  be  “used”  or  “exploited  toi  impeuaiisiK,  i 


'T’l  cn 


iiui  Indian  IjCgii 


TVI.  Tuk  Ti?st 

The  entry  of  the  ‘Imi!  plu'pose.  In  the  lin  t  place 

lature  will,  by  its  late  light  with  the  (.(.veramenf. 

it  will  prove  that  the  jy  peoples  wlm  interest  tliemselyes  _  in 

has  not  fallen  m  ^  p,  tin.  constitut-’d  Indian  legislative 

and  vote  tor  ;  f.,vour  witli  tlm  Govornment  and  uit«h;i 

bodies-,  that  though  out  t  1.  v')ui  j.^, 

its  ban,  it,  -s  ,not  been^t  oGiavm^^  . 

test  as  to  orgaidsations  legal  but  pmetical 

tions  exiresston  of  public 'oi.inion  vocal  or  otl.cr^ 

HO  argument  to  gay  tno  i  Kupport.  Allow  treedwn  “I 

wise,  and  say  that  the  whether  you  win  or  llie  thmgrcKM 

speech  and  associatioii,  ai  -  -  Con.rres8  resolved  to  cont,e.st  (»«t  m 
wins  or  any  other  party.  ,  ^  ^  f  itg  iii„b— 

a  whole  of  course  but  tniougu  _  one  oi  »v 

Board)  the  elections  so  that  it  might  apply  tin 

X"VII  The  Main  C3uin.ient  o.e  I  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  the  Officialdom  in  India,  as  als.|  tlnur  suij-r-- 

ior/and  s«,°,orto4  “at  l,omc»,  ,avo  " ““'J” ,  ““S''  ‘.'.'.S, 

opinion  on  the  ground  that  m  this  counliy  tluie  is 
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have,  accordingly,  acted  accordinp;  to 

.1  J  1 . 1-  . .  . .  X  ... 


n  citul 
;0t, 
roinenta 


opinioUf  but  fifty,  v»*»v»  *A«,*rw,  i  . . . . 

opinioB,  siBce  they  caunot  be  expected  to  act  according  to  fifty.  All 
governments,  not  excepting  those  that  call  tlieniBc^Ives  democratic,  act 
according  to  their  own  opinion.  When  thc^y  cannot,  they  cleat  out. 
But  all  governments,  before  they  acc^ept  office  and  so  long  an  they 
continue"'  to  hold  it,  make  sure  that  tluar  o|nnion^  is,  in  tlie  main, 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country  they  rule?.  llicro  are  fifty 
public  opinions  in  any  country  on  mattimn  of  |)nblie  moment 
These  tend  to  organise  and  pool  thmimidvc^H.  (iovernrnenta 
are  moved  and  propelled  by  ^  what  turns  out  ^  to)  bo  the  main 
current  It  is,  as  we  have  before  seem,  iiutlmlcal  in  modern  art 

■  of  governance  to  create,  engineer  and  maintain  the  ‘Vuaiii  current/^  by 

all  kinds  of  modern  devices  of  mass  immrncu'ism  of  which  Ilorr  Hitl(3r, 
for  example,  seems  to  be  so  cemsumate  a  master.  main  current 

moves  the  government  merrily  om  But  lot  us  not  talk  of  oil 
countries.  India  is  a  land  of  diversity  of  racfeu  rtdigions,  creeds 
languages.  It  is  also  a  laud  of  diversity  of  opiniems.  Tlumc  have 
probably  as  yet,  pooled  themselves,  into  a  'huain  curremt/t  ^ 

have  not  so  far  got  to  depend  upon  a  ciirnmt  of  .Indian 
opinion  to  move.  They  have,  of  ^  course,  thc‘  deoi>  Jnid  fairly  well 

charted  waters  of  Indian  loyalty  and  co-operation  to  makc^  tlicm  float 

But  their  propellers  are  British-made.  Very  strong  and  |)owerfu 
propellers  they  have  proved.  But  though  the*  Governmfmt  has  not  go 
to  depend  on  an  Indian  current,  main  or  ininor,  in  |)loug!iing  lutliai 

waters,  a  current,  which  looks  like  being  the  main  in  t.lio  long  am 

■  short  run  if  it  is  not  the  main  already,  scenm  to  have  diweloimd  i) 
the  bosom  of  the  stdl  stagnant  waters,  and  is  coming  to  tlio  surface 
And  it  is  more  likely  than  not  tliat  this  (ice'p*c.)rigin  n.i.ain  Bur.fac 
current  will  more  and  more  completely  identify  itself 'with  the  Indiai 
Urge  for  self-determination  and  seIf-exr)reHBio.m 

XVIII.  Tirn  Indian  U.E(iK 

Whether  this  Urge  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  is  now  is,  the  Imlia 
^  Movement,  is  a  iiiatter  whicli  is  still  in  tin*,  wmn 

01  the  future,  ihere  are  otlier  tendencies,  of  a  more  or  less  revolution 
ary  nature,  some  actually  violent,  others  perliupH  as  yet  only  |.)otentiall 
so,  already  in  the  field.  The  Violence  i*arty  liave,  generally  six'akiiE 
■Kept  outeide^the  Congress.  But  tlie  Socialist  Ihuty— which  som 

...  beiie-^  to  be  the^  party  of  the  future-have  been  diggi 
trenches  inside  the  Congress  citadel.  If  the  Congress  fail  to  join  tl 

their  terms,  there  is  some  likelihood  that  tlie  trend) 
been  digging  may  ultimately  be  its  grave.  I’ho  Iii.stc 

tronoLoo  n-T  moderatism  is  the  history  of  Kudi  aKKressi 

Efk  ultimately  proved  to  ho  pits  for  a  docent  burial.  Tf 

IntmiinpHnn  hoii,  still  stioring,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  our  li 

■  t  1  TT- '  have  been,  of  late,  attempting  nasal  ^  feedine*  of  tl 

havhSlS*Sre  and  other  means.  “TlmBC,^  so  f 

aTrouse^hr  the  sleeping  Hon.  But  when  ho  is  roused 

hMe”^h„\,  rto  wT  itriLV’T,  *>■“/”<;, ‘!'«  «»” 

condif-inTiQ  fUa  TJt ^  fkat,  under  the  existing  wo: 

conditions,  the  present  spell  of  torpor  of  the  lion  will  deepen  i. 
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Now,  the  Congress  contested  the  elections  with  n  view  to  exposing 
the  high  imperialist  fallacies  and  pretences  such  as  India  ns  not  grown 
up  enough  to  form  a  public  opinion”,  one  has  to  deal  with  not  one  but 
fifty  public  opinions  in  India”,  opinion  mayjie  liollow  and  insincere 


and  so  need  not  at  all  bo  senously  considered  even  when  it  seems 
to  be  united  and  vooal-it  may  all  be  sound  and  fury  siguifvin,, 


nothing” 


XX.  Tiik  Fius'i’  Issni 


We  have  now  at  some  Icniglh  put  the  ease  of  the,  Congre^ 
rec'ards  the  first  issue  raised  by  Mr-  IJluiIaliliai  i)es:ii.  llartal.s,  flag- 
boistings,  processions,  boycott,  and  the  e(inilint!,  ol  nnpi  isouinent  had 
been,  in  one  aspect  nr  other,  iineonstiluiiona!  in  the  eyes  _of 
the  authorities.  So  they  were  not  preiiared  to  a(>eei»t  -these  as  proving 
a  test  of  the  actual  popularity  of  the_  (,'ongreKs  as  eoniiiared  with 
that  of  other  elements,  official  or  non-official,  that  had  been  op!io,s(;d_to 
it.  But  elections  arc  a  perfectly  valid  test.  1  here  _  can  be  ini  denying 
it.  Now  the  Congress  proposes  to  appeal  to  this  test:.  H  it  wius-y 
and  it  has  won  by  actually  sweeping  tlKoiiolls  in  inaiiy  caso.H— it 
proves  its  claim  as  the  popular  party  representing  the  major  current 
of  thought  in  the  politically-minded 


3  GiiOtTNi)  Ukc:eui’ain 


.  It  will  enter  tlie  Legislatiir(3  as  the  paiiy.^^  Yat, 

the  existin|2:  jirrangement,  llie  lagest  single.^  fac.tiii*,  induciiiui;  anything 
between  50  to  60  members,  is  still  a  permanent  niiiioriiy  in  a  IIoukc 
of,  nearly  150  members.  It  can  inflict  def(‘atH^oii  Ckivernmcait  only 
by  joining  hands  with  some  other  factors,  lliis  inalies  tlio  groimd 
slippery  and  uncertain  under  its  feet,  llic  lohliy  sitiialioii  becomes 
perennially  one  of  suspense  and  intrigue.  C)nc‘.  is  iHdVc'r  (!<n.i:ain^  of 
his  move  and  the  result  it  will  bring  to.  Vie.tory  at  any  cost  being 
the  end,  parties  will  feel  tempted  to  compromiBC  tliemselvcB  rather 
than  give  quarters  to  their  common  adversary. 

XXIL  Irresponsibility 


r»  1  /"i» 

i'  I 


But  suppose  you  arc  enabled  to  inflict  a  defeat  or  a  series 
on  your-common  adversary.  By  tlrat  you  make  the  luxury  of  am  easy 
.walk'over  on  unpopular  bills  or  measures  a  costly  aticl  rare  luxury 
for  the  authorities.  You  '  refuse  lielping  tliciu  to  kfa:‘|)  ui)  tlie  illusion 
that  all  such  measures  have  been  taken  not  only  for  the  good  of 
India  but  ^also  with  Jier  consent.  This  will  not  of  course  check 
‘  UTesponsibility^^  but  it  may  make  it  cautious  or  even  a-pologeticL 
Smarting  under  a  sense  of  defeat  accumulated,  your  aciversary  may 
even  fling  back  to  your  face  the  cliargo  of  irresiionsibility  that  you 
■have  so  persistently  and  unceremoniously  laid  at  lus  door.  You  may 
be  accused  of  ofli’ering  only  destructive  criticism,  opposing  for  the  sheer 
joy  ...of,  it,  because  you  lack  responsibility  and  have  not  to  reap  iu 
the.  actual  field  : of  day  to  day  administration  the  harvest  of  the 
you  SOW  in  the  four  winds  of  the  Chamber, 
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XXIII.  The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea 

Of  course  nothing  succeeds  like  hJ‘d^''x-r-iyc(] 

;sponsible  than  responsibility-  Sir  Samuel  Hoaje  had  X  .  >  JJ 

fliA  orp^anic  trouble  of  the  Indian  body  politic  Dcrc  c 

lat  what  India  wanted  most  to  make  'o\vn^  ^XJihe 

■sponsible  to  her,  that  on® 

dkng  constitutions,  though  some  subjects  have  been  tia^  s 
1  the  urovincps,  the  ministers,  who  have  been  placed  in  cha 
,ci  have  found  themselves  between 
eep  sea  in  the  discharge  of  the.r  ■“'“"'f ,,  "fPrio 
suallv  beino-  the  leaders  of  the  major  party  or  paities  m  tlic 

their  appointment  and  .  tenure  of  being 

iovernor’s  pleasure,  they  imtote  policies  and  adopt 
rhich  not  they  but  the  Deserved  side  ^^^e  Oivm  ■ 

ave  to  find  money,  which,  however,  they  cannot  often  do  ^  ^ 
fieir  own  insistent  and  growing  needs.  So  the  " 

iS  they  have  been  called)  only  plan  and  desipi  but  »ovc 
lany  schemes  of  urgent  public  usefulness  ^^^iting  to  mass  e 
anitation,  irrigation  etc  ,  are  very  pod  on  paper  and  &omo  _ 
ven  adorn  the  Statute  Book,  but  they  aie  still  ^  tdoii  ^ 
iXs  and  actual  or  even  prospective  budgetary  conditions  ( 
SS  or  promise  their  materialisation.  The  ministers  the 

e  n  talkie^lietares  who  talk  perhaps  a  little  too  bu^ 

Se.  Whilst  some  of  them  seem  to  have  learnt  be  ar  1 
nsiniiatc  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  powcis  that 
nany  of  them  can  show  much  to  tpur  cerdit  w_lph  will  icco 
hem  to  public  approbation  Yet,  under  tbe  constitution  as  it  i 
niblic  can,  if  they  so  mind,  make  tb®  ptuation  too  hot  .oi  tlie^ 

;ers  through  their  elected  representatives.  Ly  adve  s 

heir  supplies  and  salaries,  the  members  can,  piovided  tl  c 
:he  majority,  make  the  position  of  the  pJ,o 

east  two  of  the  Provinces,  viz.,  Benpl  and  the  ^  lo 

Ivarchy  was  for  a  time  given  a  decent  t?)  burial  by  the  then  do 
Swarajist  Party.  But  dyarchy  had  its  resurrection  because  the  do 
party  either  withdrew  or  was  disintegrated,  ihe  b-  ^ 

svould  have  repeated  the  experiment  m  the  ^^ooil 

it  stayed  on  instead  of  walking  out  ;  or  else,  had  the  Cou 
dissolved— as  was  the  Assembly— making  it  pospble  tor  the  L 
Party  to  come  back  stouter  than  ever.  The  provincial  game  cai 
courL  be  plaved  in  the  Assembly  where  the  rules  _  are  d 
There  ’  is  no  dyarchy  to  bury,  decently  or  otherwise,  in  the 
Government.  Still  there  is  the  ghost  of  a  fa  se  »PPeapncc  _ 
is  irresponsibility  masquerading  as  >^csponsibility-Sii^a  ov  ^ 

e  srarb  of  Indian  legislative  cor 


jncil-Entry 

Liestion  of  tlie 
readopted  by 
some  years  in 
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e  time  tjornt* 


IH 


3  {its  (3 


iS  are 


those  that  commonly  hat^  about 
unlikely  either  that  the  Tr^sury  Benches  1 

captured  by  the  Congress  Par  y« 

XXVI.  Fighting  THE  Constitution  fi:om  W  ithin 

.r  1-1  H,o  constitution  the  existing  one  nr  t!u.  proHuecfive,  ys 

Meanwhile,  the  consHtu,^^,  („n<dit  on  fxetienil  (tmiuids 

to  be  fought  from  withi  ■  ^ ‘  .rcncral  grmuHls  the  proposed 

as  well  hs  within  as  it  is  tlve  im,.ositi.m 

constitutional  sche^^^^^  India^and  not  an  exi-reKsion  of  IndiaV,  own  will. 

of  Britain  s  will  upon  i  Und  ft  U  by  t  imr  ‘il{tck:|iool 

The  Labour  Party  ,  -.WeiaoiLli..,,  f,„-  l.l.lia, 

Reeolotion,  a'O'O'l  "-  T  ;  11,:, t  Koaoh.li,.,.  ao.l  li,« 

When  it  came  to  power,  it  li.uig  mat  .  ..imidaf  e 

cLTc  The  Conr^ress  was  exhumed  lor  a  tune  and  made  to_  -am  lal(. 
when ^  the  Gandhi-Irwin  Pact  %V!ih  maile.  1  he  elioice  tell  on 

MahatoS  to  carry  the  resurrected  con>se  on  hm  Hmuldera  to  London. 
Mahatma]!  _  j,„o„  lo^t;  the  last  inigenn.;  Kcmlilanee  of 

of  ,„tetadioo.  Tl,,.  To.ioa  od 

no  time  in  sending  it  to  the  cremation  grounds  coining  so  »  uel.  mt( 
vomie  of  late  in  Enirland.  its  sacred  ashes  Inms  smec,  leen  denpatehed 
t.  Tndk  wrauned  up  in  a  “White  Piqier”.  hrdl-detorniuiatoni  w 

dead  Those  who  will  have  to  work  the  Indian  Cnu-ytitution  will  have 
tSk  bodies  and  faces  besmeared  with  the  aslu-s,  ami  will  have  to 
work  as  political  fakirs  who  have  renounced  all  df-Hiim  l-.r 
their  labours  here  below  or  in  heaven,  limy  will  iiave  to  ‘’oi 
renounce  their  self  and  their  will  and  merge  tlmmsclvcs  ^  ;^ell  : 
Will  transcending  their  own.  It  is  not  only  [lolitieal  niait\idoin 
wligious  sainthood.  India  is  enabled  to  attain  to  ttus  lian-.iendcnt  n 
because  of  her  being  happily  absolved  from  the  iatal  mu  oI  .i  !• 


fr!'.#! 
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The  revolt  of  the  Congress  has  betm  a  revolt  ag.dnst  this  exalte 
Indian  “redemption”-  It  has  resisted  the  Hubliination  ..I  the  base 
metal  of  Indian  politics  into  the  rnire  ether  of  a  eul!e,ytive_  ///ri 
one  fifth  of  the  human  race.  It  will  iiot  give  Uj»  eli -will.  It  even 
fondly  dreams  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  which  it  hopes  to  eunjim: 
up  from  the  ashes  the  self-will  <>1  India  like  the  tnided  1  hoemx. 
Bereft  of  all  metaphor,  the  Congress— and  in  thi  •.  c.itegory  we  now 
include  the  Socialist  and  the  Kevohitionary —attitude  laeiuw  its  rchisal 
to  be  reconciled  to  a  dispensation  wliicli  has  denied  India  self  -deter¬ 
mination  and  its  insistence  on  that  fundameiital  right  being  restored 
to  her.  When  it  is  restored  to  her,  she  will  c-xereiHe 
calling  a  Constituent  Assembly  for  liaimnering  into  hlmfie  _  ■  r  ,  • 

destiny.  Now,  the  Congress  fought  the  elections  on  the  ikmio  of  tlmy 
fundamental  right  also.  It  said,  “Wc  are.  ojiiio.Hcil  to  the  proposed 
constitution  not  primarily  because  its  i)ro|>oHalH  are,  in  many  (‘ssential 
respects,  retrograde  and  reactionary,  but  bemauHe  they  have  b«‘en 
designed  behind  our  back  and  formulated  over  our  !i(*ads.  and  are  now 
sought  to  be  imposed  upon  us.  Will 
imposition  or  reject  it  ?” 
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XXVin.  Tub  CoNS'ri't’i’BN'i'  Assumiua 


But  suppose 


.  !)  'tT  i^uos  in  favour 


political 
f>  C 


rm  TlTufXnf  th.>  ol.-otion  i  in  tho  Ass(«mbly  wore 
of  the  Cone;rcss-  p,l.Coiu  T.ut  how_  the  (.ouKress 

an  indication  that  h  y  tvioctiu-  tho  iinpos.tion  and  d.unaud 

going  to  mp«  ,:hHU.d.  ,tli« 

ing  self-detci  m.uto^  fortlnvith.  sot  it  o-H  up  um 

organisation  in  I' "  '  ’  (,„„^i,l,.ra!)lo  snoJimis  nl  ho  luilnui  , 

In&  ttast  ono  ;;;f  i.  t  to 

latter  if'  is  to  the  ncoiui.  Ihoii,  agiun,  the 

Commun^  what j  Uio  idassos  thoutdi  uot  un 

masses  ^  '  movemouf,  cannot,  sc-.  ><*(,  x.  t. 

^  n /a  nosSon  ii^thc  Iiational  organisati.n.  .•om.nonsnratc 
earned  a  position  in  Kven  the  dooiaration  ol 

actual  strength  or  ,  •  (lon'nafHS  liad  not  mad(!  tlu;  (  n tigress 

amental  Rights  lu  the  '  "  masKOH  h;iV<t  still  their 

c«  to  bo  .  cl^.W  <  5X”  ;  til  ..d»os.  Tl,„  lOuioU.uooU 

,t  SI  StT;'  .,1  JI'S 


sic  HU 


cratic  bwara]  as  '  fV.fin.rh  iT’  inav  caU’  itself  Swaraj 

reserves  power  to  the  upper  bn  rei>hic«l 

or  .selfrule.  By  Mr.  OlHirdiill  I  w 

■o^mnW  hv  a  brown — an  arnuigeiucni  wmon  up  ...  , 

SiDopiy  py  n  y  iwill  n  taf  worse  Hiination  iot  rno 

Mends  never  tiro  to  aver,  win  cieaio  a  i.u  woi-a- 

poor  Indian  masses. 

XXIX.  The  CoN(ii:U':H.s  Asp  Suuiai.ihm 
While  on  this  point,  we  may  observe  that  the  (lonfr.ress, 

Jawharlal  and  some  others,  has  been  alive  to  .the  '“yl  ’*  tr-cial  ^lnd 
ting  political  organisations,  and  also,  to  sotne  '  1,  I 

econmic  structure  in  India  oil  a  sociahHtK,t  btisis.  in  t  ff ;  J 

.'■General: staff  seem  to  have  so  far  belmvcHl  tliat  ^ 

may  be  possible,  under  Indian  conditions,  witliout  f'“'  X,. 

what  is  now  called  in  the  West  class-war.  In  ^ b^^ 

Soviet  ideology  and  machinery  need  not  and  f  regent 

transplanted  here  from  Russia  or  other  countfies  win  J  ^ 

a  surface  resemblance  to  India  on  soino  points,  »  f  1,  ^;;. 
nevertheless,  not  essentially  and  constitutiona  ly  \  .  f n.^t 
Perhaps  Karl  Marx  and  others  of  the  West  have  not  h.u  I  the  ^ 
word  on  the  subject  of  social  justice  and  human  well-being. 
own  peculiar  problem,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  l‘«;  ™L«  to 

■■jetiwork;  out  ,a /Solution  of  hex  own.  It  may  not,  tlK.!rofos^:^,  bo  /wi- 
,  .'allow''' the''''wbole' 'ancient,  and  presumably,  tried  and  tested,  .lutliau  b-  * 

■■■  'and' cultural "structuxe^to' come  dowu'iu  a  craBh  in  an  eartbqualco  oi  i'- 
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revolution.  And  further— even  if  an  °  imcanny  (I'letta 

not,  for  sake  of  the  cause  ^  ^;relg,  if  tlio  view*l)fhnt 

time-table  for  the  crash  to  be  reconciled  with  tins  vnnv- 

of  the  advanced  Indian  °  Congress,  a  civil  war  need 

point  of  those  who  now  hold  PO^®  fnmrht  immediately,  in  view  of  th<‘ 

Sternest  of  all  stern  facts  sta  g  ^ 

classes  and  the  masses  ‘  the  management  ol:  tlimr  own 

majority”,  and  are  not  7  they  think  they  should,  bn  . 

affairs.  At  present  they  can  J,  '  should.  There  cannot 

as  those  hold  them  the  s  ii  „  _  _  between  them.  Under 

now  be  a  “free”  fight  and  be  a  fnll-dedged  ILisdst 

the  out^md  out  Communist  country 

county  like  Gcrmmiy  Jt'ily  o^  ^  ,v,,rU 

like  the  Soviet  Union.  I  he  P™™  ^  as  yet  be  permilli-d 

out  its  natural  solution,  and  tlie  pi '  -  _  ,  nroblcm  is  not  normal 

to  lead  to  their  '"f  ™h,.t  S.f  ^  '» 

of  this,  a  premature  civil  ;  bo  imHlnclive  of 

also  between  the  Hindus  and  the  M';,."  hould  all  first  make  Dm 

no  good.  By  their  concerted  f  tion  they  slioma 

lodku  ptoblein  a  free  “f  ,;  they  have.  to.  1ml  l,-l 

=ot  by  the  oar  a„ 

influences. 


ii’lGITTlNG  A  ClVir.  VVAli 

The  Indian  Socialist  Party,  whatever  its  ultimate 
for  the  proeeul,  wo*  iueido  a  eommoe  ^1^",,;;*^;;;“ 

nrincinle  and  proorammo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (.mngress  si. mid  ^ 

nWri?  evolve  rfomnila  comprehensive  enough  to  accommodate  1  ■ 
able  to  evolve  a  iormu  jn-ovramme.  Tlie  Con.p-ess  l-cmcufiv. 

first  essen  la .  ^  ,  ''cliHcipUnriry  tli«  riMiiiiurii 

kev  scent  “revolt”  in  an  extreme  \Vmg_ol  _  their  Cong  <*sh  <•;  »  ' 
is  by  such  “revolt”  that  a  vital  organisation  is  !dlow<!d  ‘j!  d.j  . 

reerSte  itself,  and  ro-tidapt  itself  to  the  changtul  (miulitim;,  -1  ■ 

recrGaibo  iiJbci.  ?  ^  ^1-  irif'iHf'v  I  ho'  liintory 

go'ifTeS  le  ^  htoy  oP  aiich  revOla.  It  em.l.l'  ....t  have 

been  otherwise.  It  is  to  be  always  remembered  that  thmiitli 
the  Indian  Socialist  has  booked  himself  fur  a  disstiir.dion  f  ^ 
ahead  he  will  have  to  make  part  of  his  journey,  possibly  ‘1»«  ;  J  »„ 

Wer  a  common  route  along  with  dm  so-ca  ed 
elaqq  interest  and  privilege,  before  parting  company  with  him.  »_•  '> 

may  travel  in  a  composite  car,  and  even  share  dm 

they  keep  their  journey’s  end  more  in  view  than  mere  pa  mg  • ' 

fort  and  convenience  in  the  tiansition. 

XXXr.  The  Common  Route 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  whether  dm  common  route  is  uIho  tin 
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stortest  and  best.  But  given  good-will  and  purity  of  purposo- 
we  believe,  are  not  absent  in  the  common  rim  of  the  Congress 
Eight,  Left  or  Centre,— and  given  rautnal  perHuaHion  and  accommodation 
which,  we  also  believe,  are  not  difficult  of  aehievomont— a  common 
route,  over  the  major  part  of  the  journey  if  not  to  the  journey’s  end, 
can  be  agreed  upon  between  those  who  are  thinking  mainly  in  terras 
of  the  masses  and  those  who  are,  at  any  rate  for  the  lU’CHcnt,  thinking 
in  terms  of  both  classes  and  masses.  Witlioiifc  (!Vol?iri|.!;  a  _coiiipr(3heiiaivo 
programme,  the  Congress  cannot  hope  to  inaterialiHO  itn  idea  of  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  And  it  cannot  claim  and  exercise  the  rio:ht  of  self- 
determination  to  any  purpose  without  c?ol?in|:^  conditioriB  makin|}t  the 
materialisation  of  that  idea  possible. 

^  '  XXXII  The  Violehoe  PAirry 

A  common  route  and  a  composite  car  liave  to  be  tliouidd*.  of  not 
only  in  relation  to  the  Socialist  Party.  Wc  liavo  not,  so  far,  spoken  of 
the  Party  believing  in  violence.  I  his  party  is  excluded  by  tlm  very 
.terms,  of  the  Congress  creed.  But  the  party  is  not  insi^^nilicant.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  backed  by  any  mass  of:  the  sane  o|)inion  in  the  cc)untry. 
Practically  by  every  shade  of  sensible  opinion  its  profession  and  prac¬ 
tice  have  been  judged  to  be  both  an  actual  and  a  |)otential  menace. 
It  cannot  be  let  alone.  Whether  one  approves  or  not  of  every  rncaBure 
the  Government  has  taken  to  control  the  movement,  there  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  this  that  the  violence  habit  must  bc3,  without  delay, 
"■•■ended  or  mended.  .The  Government  itself  riO'W  believes— without  losing 
heart  or  strength  as  it  seems—that  the  first  (i.  e.  ending)  is  not  a 
possible  alternative.  Its  drastic  measures  have  so  far  failed  to  kill  the 
violence  habit.  It  has,  accordingly,  now  come  to  thi  nk  id  ho  of  tire  other 

is  not  an  organic  disease,  espcicially  in 
■••  "  India.  It  is  a  functional  mal-adjustment  It  can  be  cured  by  setting 
at  right  the  causes  that  have  produced  and  aggravated  it.  And  tins  is  no 
mere  truism  to  a  healing  art  gifted  with  imagination  and  insiiirted  by 


XXXIII.  The  Congress  AwEMra  to  Stem  tuk  Tide 

The  Congress  has  tried— though  the  authorities  wovikl  not  readily 
coneede  it  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  violence  movement,  firstly,  by 

proiessing  and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  practising  non-violonco 

«  5  secondly,  by  domouHtra- 

T- k®  i“  the  prosecution  of  the  campaign  is  a 

^  maaa  ottoiT  succecd ;  thirdly,  by  working  up  a  vast  amount 

— -violprit  nr-  rfAn°^- m  effott  wMch  arc  needed  in  any  virile  plan 

iirttilv  hv  nrnwM?  national  endeavour  for  aclueving  freedom  ; 

?  1  activity  of  the  Congress 

lid  nrnhiwt  of  the  country  who,  but  for 

and  terrorism  •  drifted  into  the  dark  alleys  of  revolution 

revolutionists ’  confirmed 

trial  of  the  Gonaresa  exnerimpnf  w  ™  pending  the 

as  a  matter  of  fact  terror!  J  revolutionaries”,  because, 

the  OoDgreee  wLneaTmL  T", 

•ana  It  may  be  also  permissible  to  imagme 
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that  a  part  of  the  revolutionist  school  of  action  felt  ,  Jlj 

tient  to  act  in  their  own  way  when  they  found  the  whole  cou  y 
with  the  non-cooperation  and  civil  disobedience  agination, 
mother  pert  oJ  thl  .am,  school  micht  hare  Wt  ‘.L 

flank  movement  of  a  violence  t^e  to  further  '  ,  ’  fa-p„p^j-ijpless 

ment  held  hotly  engaged  by  the  Congress  frontal 

for  the  reasons  stated  above, _  we  may  hoW  th^  t  ^  srenerallv 

movement  started  and  carried  on  by  the  Cong  ’  gig^gnts 

sneakinff  the  effect  of  converting,  diverting  and  arresting  .eiemems 

Sch;  Sft  tVthcmselves,  would  have  conspired,  ^^he 

obtrusively  than  they  actually  did,  to  far  w  aaaprtion 

revolutionary  and  terrorist  conf^asion  in  the  ia 

commonly  made  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  has  been  the  best  policeman  in 

India  is  not  without  a  basis  in  truth. 


XXXrV.  The  Congress  Shieij)  :  Both  Sides 

The  authorities  have  not  been,  at  any  rate,  in  their  public  commu¬ 
niques,  quite  ready  to  recognise  the  truth,  had  seen  ^  much  of 

only  one  side  of  the  Congress  shield,  that  it  made  them  almost  to^e 
or  overlook  the  fact  that  the  shield  might  have  side  too. 

Congress  had  been  their  enemy,  but  it  had  been  also  their  ,, 

vernment  thought  that  the  Congress,  though  f g 

practising  non-violence,  produced  by  its  campaign  of  ^ 

disobedience  of  constitutional  authority,  an  atmosphere  in  ^he  country 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  germs  of  general  lawlessness 

and  revolt  which,  falling  on  the  soil  of  immature 
and  other  elements  were  productive  of  far  more  cases  of  mali„ 
violent  distemper  than  could  be  expected  if  the  Congress  did  no 
widely  and  so  persistently  breed  and  stir  up  lawlessness  and 
Ihe  cLntry.  In  this  way,  the  Congress  movement,  though  not  itself 
violent,  had  a  tendency  to  breed  and  encourage  violence.  e  |  1  , 

St  aS  that  this  v;,riict  oi  the  not  .Uogotta 

a  vicious  perverse  one.  The  Congress  would,  of  course,  thus  join  issue 

AnTdynamic  movement  on  a  mass  scale  may  have  f P®"®^®®^XmeS 
coSemplated  or  desired  by  those  who  may  have  s  arted  th® 
and  are  responsible  for  carrying  it  on.  Such 

are  in  the  nature  of  an  undesired  bye-product,  which  may  be  deplored 

but  cannot  perhaps  be  wholly  avoided.  _  The  movement 

not  be  given  up  because  of  that  undesired  mischief 

coming  in  its  train.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to^®®P  *®  Qne 

within  bounds.  The  cause  should  be  reasonably  insured 

Sd  fortify  oneself  with  the  proper  antidote  or  serum  So  insur| 

and  fortified  the  movement  should  be  carried  on^  in  spite 

?Se  bye  product.  When,  however,  the  'indesirable  bye-product  is  of 

such  nature  and  magnitude  that  it  not  only  ®®“P[^^X'lffS  or  destrey 

principle  of  the  movement  but  tends  to  pro  udic  ally  ^ 

the  “main  product”  itself  sought  to  be  brought  about  by  it,  tbe  mo^^^ 

Lent  should  be  discontinued-as  the  N®“-Coopera  mn 

twenties  was  discontinued  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  after  ^ 

aflair.  This  step,  not  approved  by  all  sections  of  Congressme  ,  w  , 
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The  Circular  in  question  somehow  leaked  out.  The 

uncomfortable  for  the  Government  in  all  conf!f  in 

advantage  was  taken  of  the  position  to  official 

the  Assembly,  where,  instead  of  flatly  disowning  the  leaked-out  omcmi 

Sere,  he  £ll»tly  lei  -^e  ™!d  cel  of  disgust  o.  of  h 

official  bag”  and  even  flung  the  scared  animal  in  the  midst  or  tne 
“d  Salanx  of  Gandhi  caps  opposite  the  Treasury  Benches. 
Gandhiii  himself,  outside  the  Chamber,  seemed  to  have  not  y 

mSilv  enioyed  the  fun  but  welcomed  the  India  Government  plan 
d "  foresSr  him  iu  his  Tillage  IndustHe.  Eecoostruchon  wo*  as 
very  helpful  cooperation,  though  it  might  take  the  Wind  out  ot 

ills  SRli*'^ 

XXXVI.  Mending  and  Bending 

Direct  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  or  any 
for  that  matter  will  thus  appear  to  remain  an  ,  ,,  ,  ‘ 

Whatever  be  one’s  hopes  or  fears,  one  cannot  rest  assured  that  one 

has  seen  the  last  of  it  in  India.  Nevertheless,  for  some  time  to 

at  least,  “the  barren  path  of  non-eooperaion  t 

traffic.  So  long  as  the  present  order  obtains,  let  both  the  ^overnme 
and  the  Congress  put  together  their  wisest  heads,  Jom  then  mo 
charitable  hearts  and  pool  their  best  resources 

of  India,  especially  that  of  emotional  Bengal,  into  worthier  and 

creed  of  national  service,  by  directing  its  energies  into  worthier  aid 

more  fruitful  channels,  and,  in  the  same  process,  diverting  them  from 

the  dark  underground  ^tortuous  tunnels  ,  (Government 

Congress  cannot  be  the  ‘Constituent  Assembly  and  ,  '  the 

the  Indian  National  Government  without  successfu  ly  mending  the 
youth  of  toe  nation  and  bending  all  its  potentialities  to  l^e  service  of  a 

great  and  worthy  purpose.  Till  ^theii  the  Constituent  A  y 
not  seem  to  be  a  practical  proposition. 

XXXVII.  The  Live  Wire  Batteries 

The  experiment  of  an  All  Parties  Conference  in  India  is 

a  new  experiment,  and  it  has  been  tried  to  interests 

melting  pot  varied,  and,  in  some  cases  conflicting,  views  and  intoiests, 

to  see  whether  a  generally  agreed  plan^  can  be  "1*! 

the  solution.  The  experiment  has  not  so  far  succeeded.  The  Nehru  Co^^^^^ 
titutional  Report,  for  example,  was  an  achievement  of  which  ^ 
of  constitution-builders  and  statesmen  in  Sit  had 

the  Report  could  not  be  made  to  serve  the  P'^*^P°^,,  ...  declined 

been  designed  and  informed,  not  because  the  authoritaes  the  ofler 
to  accept  the  offer,  but  because  it  toould  not  be  P^asaated  as  the  ofer 
ofiUnited  India.  United  Indiakdoes  not,  however,  “oan  an  India  ^  whie 

there  are  no  dissenters.  There  are  GoS 

even  in  England  as  regards^^the  constitution  which  the  Nat 

ernment  now  proposes  to  y^Mch  for 

the  proverbial  half  a  dozen  grass-hoppers  in  the  _  •  nrn-cino'  an 

a  lo4  time  was  not  a  party  question  in  England,  is  “OJ  ^rovi  ^  ^ 

explosive  to  blast  the  solidarity  of  parties.  Still  ^h®  to  the 

ment  may  claim  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  offer  m  toe 
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name  and  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain.  _  In  India  there  is,  as  yet, 
organisation  which  can  claim  the  position  of  the  chief  accredited^expon 
ent  of  Indian  views  and  aspirations.  Of  course  the  Indian  National 
Congress  has  the  highest  claim  of  all  that  would  speak  and  act  for 
India.  But  even  its  franchise  is  at  yet  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of 
the  countless  Indian  millions.  It  is  no  doubt  a  most  powerful  drop 
and  one  that  tends  to  expand  into  any  magnitude.  Still  it  is  a  potent 
drop  of  light  in  the  night  of  Indian  political  darkness.  That  drop  of 
h>ht  may  grow,  as  it  has  been  growing  for  some  years  past,  and,  soon, 
dfsnel  the  darkness.  Or  the  darkness  may  close  in  upon  it  and  ulti¬ 
mately  extinguish  it.  Then,  possibly,  light  may  flash  from  another 
source.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain— The  Congress  light  can  conti¬ 
nue  to  burn  and  grow  only  bj  keeping  its  live  wire  connexions  with 
those  batteries  which  it  has  already  been  drawing  upon,  and  by  estab¬ 
lishing  its  contact  with  other  hidden  batteries  and  unsuspected  dynamos 
whick  for  one  reason  or  other,  have  not  so  far  been  available  for  its 
use.  Failure  to  fulfil  either  of  these  two  conditions  will_  cut  off  its 
supply  of  voltage.  Mahatmaji's  New  Deal  affecting  the  “700,000  Indian 
villages”  seems  to  be  an  essay  :in  right  earnest  to  explore 
the  hitherto  practically  unused  mines  of  energy  lying  idle  and  unco¬ 
ordinated  afield.  The  Mahatma  has  realised  that,  without  more 
directly  and  intensively  tapping  this  source,  the  Congress  beacon  lamp 
will  fail,  as  it  has  more  than  once  failed  on  critical  occasions,  to  emit 
a  steady  dependable  light.  In  plain  words,  the  Congress,^  before  it  can 
claim  for  united  India,  will  have  to  come  to  a  workable  -understanding 
consistently  with  its  first  principles,  with  the  Communalist,  the 
Socialist,  the  Bevolutionary,  the  Moderate,  and  last  but  not  the  least, 
much  maligned  Sanatanist.  A  constituent  Assembly  must  be  broad- 
'  upon  universal  suffrage  or  something  'practically  equivalent  to  it. 

XNXVIII.  CouGEEss  Working  Committee  and  the  Award 

Meanwhile,  the  Communal  Award  divided  not  only  the  communities 
but  threatened  to  split  the  Congress  itself.  Towards  the  end  of 
July,  the  Congress  Working  Committee  and  the  Parliamentary  Board 
had  a  joint  sitting  at  Benares.  The  following  Statement  (Associated 
Press)  was  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  Executive — “Pursuant  to 
the  understanding  arrived  at  in  Bombay,  when  Pundit  Malaviya  and 
Mr.  Aney  withdrew  their  resignation  from  the  Parliamentary  Board, 
their  objections  against  the  resolution  of  the  Working  Committee  on 
the  White  Paper  proposals  and  Communal  Award  were  again  discussed 
with  them  by  the  Working  Committee  at  their  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
of  July  27  and  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  meetings  of  July  28, 
and  _  the  Working  Committee  regretfully  decided  that  it  could  not, 
consistently  with  its  attitude  towards  the  Communal  Award,  alter  the 
said  resolufcion  so  as  to  meet  or  obviate  those  objectioas.  Coiisec|uently 
on  the  decision  of  the  Working  Committee  Pundit  Malaviya  and  Mr. 
Aney  have  resigned  from  the  Parliamentary  Board.”  The  Panditji  and 
brinit  Amj  had  submitted  to  the  Working  Committee  a  confidential 
aoeoment  (of  closely  printed  20  pages)  explaining  and  vindicating  their 

nationalist  Hindu  leaders.  Some  portions 
or  that  document  were,  however,  published  in  the  newspapers  immediately 
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after.  They  provide  a  most  instructive  reading.  We  are  given  a 
history  of  the  Communal  Problem  in  India,  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Congress  and  other  important  public  organisations  in  India 
and  by  E.  T.  C.  in  London  to  solve  the  problem,  and  of  the  influences 
that  have  been  at  play  and  of  the  forces  that  have  been  introduced 
at  various  stages  of  the  drama  to  complicate,  obstruct  or  otherwise 
interfere  with  its  natural  and  legitimate  solution.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  July  1931  the  Congress  Working  Committee  had  itself 
put  forward  a  scheme  of  communal  settlement.  It  was  on  the  basis  of 
joint  electorates  with  reservation  of  seats  for  minorities  where  they 
might  demand  it  in  proportion  to  their  population  and  with  the  right 
to  contest  further  seats.  At  the  E.  T.  C.  also,  Mahatma  Gandhi  put  his 
scheme  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Congress.  Speaking  about  its  Gandhiji 
said — “I  venture  to  submit  that  of  all  the  schemes  I  have  seen,  it  is 

the  most  workable  scheme . You  have  that  scheme  on  behalf 

of  the  Congress^^  It  should  be  remembered  further  that  the  Moslem 
leaders  themselves  (the  communalist  leaders,  that  is,)  have  not  occupied 
an  identical,  stationary  position  as  regards  the  communal  question. 
They  have  moved  from  trench  to  trench,  always  advancing,  never  re" 
treating  or  giving  way.  The  Communal  Award  seems  to  have  carried 
their  ‘  front  line”  beyond  even  their  wildest  expectations.  They  now  find 
two  of  the  fairest  provinces  laid  low  at  their  feet — Bengal  and  the  Punjab. 
Other  provinces  also  are  crouching  with  their  backs  bent  under  the  “weigh- 
tages”.  Of  course  the  anti-national  communalist  forces  in  this  country 
have  received  every  encouragement  from  the  diehard  reactionary 
factors  both  here  and  in  England,  and  from  the  failure  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  (in  which  the  nationalist  forces  have  so  long  found  themselves 
efiectively  organised)  to  impose  its  will  on  the  trend  of  political 
events  in  the  country.  The  need  of  having  to  treat  with  the  Congress 
and  forni  “pucts^^  with  it  lost  its  strength  and  its  urgency.  And,  par'i 
passu  with  it,  the  need  of  having  to  make  some  effective  insurance 
against  a  future  upheaval  of  nationalist  forces  by  communal  and  other 
devices  gained  in  importance  and  urgency.  To  quote  again  from  the 
confidential  document —  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  change  from  this 
(cornmunal)  system  to  national  representation  is  ever  to  occur.  The 
British  Government  is  often  accused  of  dividing  men  in  order  to 
govern  them,  but  if  it  unnecessarily  divides  them  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  professes  to  start  them  on  the  road  to  governing  themselves, 
it  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  charge  of  being  short-sighted^^ 

XXXIX.  The  Nationalist  View-point 

We  can  hardly  do  better  than  quoting  in  extenso  the  observations 
ot  the  said  document  on  what  it  calls  the  net  result  of  the  attitude 
of  neutrality  now  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  to  the  Communal  Award. 

“The  Working  Committee  has  said  that  judged  by  the  national  standard, 
toe  Award  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  besides  being  open  to  serious 
objections  on  other  grounds.  It  has  added  that  it  is,  however,  obvious 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  untoward  consequences  of  the  Com¬ 
munal  Awimd  is  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  arriving  at  an  agreed 
r  further  qualified  what  it  has  said  by  unnecessarily 

lorbidaing  an  appeal  to  the  British  Government  or  any  other  outside 
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,  .  .  ,  .  j.  ..iig  this  essentially  domestic  question  which  has 

authority  in  w  q^egtion  and  has  become  a  political  question  of 

ceased  to  b®.  ^  ,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  British  Government 

the  highest  imiiortaace  Working 

has  dealt  with  it.  The  efiect  or  Congress 

Committee  is  tha  Legislature  will  be  bound  to  abstain  from 

Sfg  “agaJ  the  Communal  Award  if  any  one  should  bring  forward 
voting  againsi  t  i.-g„t.  He  will  also  be  bound  to  abstain  from 

makini  any  representation  against  the  Award  to  the  British  Government 

nr  to  ao?  other  outside  authority.  ^  c  4:  i.  4.1.  i.  t  •  a 

‘‘The  result  will  be  that  ^hile  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Joint 

Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  British  Parliament  will  be  dealui^ 
SX  moposed  legislation  which  wiU  include  the  communal  decision 
of  the  Government,  a  tearing  agitation  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the 
“  lit.,  0=  nart  of  the  election  campaign  against  the  White  Paper  but 
Si^ll  be  no  such  propaganda  by  Congressmen  against  the  Communal 
Award  and  the  wrong  impression  which  has  been  created  by  the  action 
rTthe  Working  Committee  will  be  strengthened  that  the  Communal 
Award  has  been  accepted  by  the  Congress  and,  therefore,  by  the 

Hind™  and  entire  circumstances  mentioned  above, 

it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  Congress  Working  Committee  not  to  have 
aiinnted  an  attitude  of  neutrality  towards  the  Communal  Award  but  to 
SrstoS  up  for  the  Working  Committee  scheme  of  1931.  By  not 
doing  so  it  has  given  Nationalists  in  general  and  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in 

particular  cause  for  just  complaint.  ,  , 

“We  fear  that  the  Communal  Award  has  been  considered  more  from 
the  communal  than  from  the  national  point  of  view.  Sedulous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  foster  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  nationalists  that  the 
Communal  Award  affects  the  question  of  only  the  distribution  of  seats 
among  the  several  communities  in  the  legislatures.  Even  if  it  were  so, 
it  would  still  be  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  communal  aspect  of  the  Award  is  of  secondary  importance. 
The  matter  of  primary  importance  is  how  the  Award  affects  the  national 
question  of  questions,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  Swaraj,  Self-Government 
or  responsible  Self-Government.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  national¬ 
ist  to  examine  the  Award  primarily  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  important  to  note  that  dis- 
"■inguished  Indian  Nationalists  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  communal 
have  condemned  the  Award  as  anti-national,  arbitrary  and  unjust 
have  urged  its  complete  rejection.” 


XL.  The  Award  and  the  White  Paper 

The  Communal  Award,  naturally,  went  in  for  a  good  deal  of  adverse 
eriticism— both  as  regards  its  principle  and  details — in  the  nationalist 
circles  in  India.  The  communalists,  on  the  other  hand,  would  insist 
upon  our  accepting  the  Award  as  something  irrevisable  and  unmodi- 
fiable  except,  possibly  as  a  future  contingency,  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  attitude  of  Whitehall  was  the  same  also.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  said 
that  the  proposals  in  the  Eommunal  Award  differed  substantially  from 
other  proposals  in  the  Whitepaper  in  as  much  as  the  British  Government 
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tibe  Award.  The  Award  was  to  be  modified  by  mutual  agreemeut  as 
for  instance,  it  had_  been  modified  in  that  part  which  pertained  to  the' 
relative  representation  of  the  Caste  Hindus  and  the  Depressed  Classes 
by  the  Poona  Pact  immediately  endorsed  by  the  British  G-overnment. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Bill  for  the  “better 
government”_  of  India  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  J.  P.  C.  R.  and 
piloted  by  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  through  the  House  of  gCommons  included 
M  amended  clause  which  authorised  His  Majesty’s  Government  by 
Order-in-Couneil  to  alter  the  Communal  Award — provision  which  was 
claimed  as  a  moral  victory”  hy  that  valiant  leader  of  Hindu  Maha- 
sabha  Movement— Bhai  Paramanand.  Though  the  incident  belongs  to  a 
time  much  ^ead__of  the  half  year  under  report,  we  reproduce  below 
tne  letter  of  Bhaiji  (29-6-35)  as  throwing  some  interesting  light  on  the 
entire  tangled  background  of  the  Communal  Award  : — 

»T.  ^  “ot  at  all  surprised  that  Moslem  leaders  are  agitated  about 
me  amendment  of  clause  285  (now  numbered  299),  of  the  India  Bill, 
xne  Anglo-Indian  Press  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  assured  the 

Government  are  not  going  back  on  their 
word^and  that  the  amendment  in  the  clause  makes  no  material  change. 

TJ,™  “  T  assurances  have  produced  no  effect  on  Moslem  leaders, 
he  L  J  *  should  be  any  amendment  if  no  significance  is  to 
of  nervous  because  the  portfolio 

deckr  J  ‘0  ^“<2  Zetland,  who  is  a 

Communal  Award. 

the  constitutional  diffi- 

Wlilion  of  riEto  amons  th,  variom 

be  mhoS  ®®®stitatiorial  shape  in  order  to 

hJwew  Wn  S®  l  constitution .  Moslem  leaders, 

bppS  to  Sason  Zt  ^sooaception.  Their  view,  altogether 

l^^e  and  al«n  °K  ’  +1^^®  strengthened  by  the  utterances  of  Sir  Samuel 

Congress  Ifondoro  r  eowardly  attitude  taken  up  by  the 

loaders  towards  the  Communal  Award. 

beyond^  It  as  a  settled  fact,  inviolable  and 

able  to  Moslems,  could  t  found  The  substitute,  agree- 

Award  as  a  revealed  Lmmand  n/ 

inviolable.  veaiea  command  of  God  Himself  and  consequently 

our  Sre2nfetivfs^'^?on^; .a”®  beginning,  opposed  it.  When 

tary  Committee  thev  betrsn  fn  ®'®,.^?lnes8es  before  the  Joint  Parliamen- 
immediately  said  ” b  effect*  u^®  Award.  Sir  Abdur  Rahim 

Award  wafto  S;  debaS  he  wo,  Id M  I"  ^nown  that  the  Communal 
her  of  the  Committee.  Lord^qellff become  a  mem- 
it  was  within  the  privilege  of  that  Co*Ji^^  and  Lord  Zetland  urged  that 

and  as  a  result  of  tKfscus^n  r  S^d^f 

fcfirS  an  >  *”  felt.  ““ 

aspect  of  the  constitution^  of^India  ^^'^d  "^cre  the  arbiters  of 
.e  except  with  their  consent  and ^  in  change  could  be 

them  part  nobody  on  this  earth,  not  even 
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assumption  that  no  group  cares  or  should  care  :for  the  interests  of  any 
other  group  aud  that  no  person  belonging  to  a  particular  community, 
class,  etc.,  should  represent  any  other  community,  class,  etc. 

“It  has  done  great  harm  to  minorities  in  general  ly  tending  to  alienate 
the  majority  from  them  and  by  telling  the  majority,  as  it  were,  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  minorities — for  have 
not  the  latter  got  their  own  exclusive  representatives  to  look  after  their 
interests  and,  above  all,  is  not  the  Governor  and  are  not  the  great 
British  people  present  to  prevent  the  majority  from  crushing  them  ? 

“It  is  not  possible  to  point  out  in  detail  all  the  other  unjust  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  We  shall  briefly  enumerate  a  few. 

“1.  It  is  unjust  to  British  India  by  giving  it  less  representatives 
than  it  is  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  population,  not  to  speak  of  educa¬ 
tion,  public  spirit,  etc. 

“2.  It  does  injustice  to  the  people  of  the  Indian  States  by  totally 
ignoring  them. 

*3.  It  is  very  unjust  to  the  Hindus  as  it  gives  them  less  representa¬ 
tion  than  they  are  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  population — not  to  speak 
of  their  education,  public  spirit,  business  enterprise,  etc. — and  reduces 
them,  the  majority,  to  the  position  of  a  minority. 

'  “4.  It  gives  the  nominated  representatives  of  the  rulers  of  the  Indian 
States  power  over  British  India  affairs  without  giving  British  India 
representatives  any  power  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States. 


“5.  It  vivisects  the  Hindu  community  and  divides  it  into  the  two 
groups  of  the  caste”  Hindus  and  the  “depresse(f'  caste  Hindus.  There 
are  '  untouchables”  “depressed”  classes  among  Christians,  Muhammadans 
and  Sikhs  also,  but  the  Bill  has  a  tender  spot  in  its  “heart”  only  for 
the  Hindu  community,  and  therefore  vivisects  it  alone. 

*£  European  sojourners  of  India  are  not  permanent  inhabitants 

of  the  country  and  yet  they  have  been  given  the  vote,  though  Indian 
residents  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  have  not  generally  got 
the  franchise. 


7.  Assuming  that  the  Europeans  are  entitled  to  representation,  they 
nave  been  given  far  larger  representation  than  they  are  entitled  to  on  the 
population  or  any  other  basis. 

x*  „  *  1  t  Tj*  1.  as  are  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 

mom  (E  Mrinsh  india,  yet_^they  have  been  given  one-third  of  the  total 
British  India  seats  in  the  Federal  Legislature. 

£  provinces  and  the  more  populous  provinces 

01  i^itisn  iimla  nave  been  given  a  smaller  number  of  representatives  in 

the  Federal  Legislature  in  order  to  give  excessive  representation  to 
some  less  populous  provinces. 


10.  The  Muhammadan  minorities  iu  the  U.  P.,  Madras,  Bihar, 

rminmlc  Knf  ^Orissa  have  been  given  ‘weightage^  in  I 

£^Rhuwn  thf  mmorities  m  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  have  r 

btn  coQtrary,  the  Hindus 

_  gal  have^been  given  a  much  smaller  number  of  representatives  th 
they  would  be  entitled  to  on  the  basi^  of  tS-  • 

wiS’hut  t?:  A  •  it  is  true,  have  been  given  so, 

compeSion  for  £  concerned  being  very  small,  this  is 

compensation  tor  the  great  injustice  done  to  Hindus  everywhere  else. 


.ows 
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‘'Trath  for  ever  on  the  scaffold 
"Wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  with  the  shadow 
Keeping  watch  above  His  Own/^ 

XLIX.  The  Economic  Position  :  Ageiculturb 

As  regards  the  economic  position  of  India,  we  shall  do  more  than 
quote  at  some  length  from  the  Viceroy speech,  August  29,  which, 
after  having  referred  to  the  labours  and  findings  of  the  Provincial 
Economic  Conference  previously  (in  April)  convened  by  the  Government 
of  India,  thus*  dwelt  upon  »the  question  of  Indian  agriculture  (including 
marketing  of  agricultural  produce)  which  is  and  will  remain  the  key 
problem  of  Indian  economics  : — 

“To  turn  the  wide  field  of  agriculture,  which  is  still  to  the  masses 
of  India  their  main  source  of  livelihood  and  is,  therefore,  one  primary 
concern  of  the  Government,  hon.  members  'must  be  aware  that  the 
Provincial  Economic  ^Conference  which  my  Government  had  convened 
last  April  reviewed  the  position  of  the  agriculturists  from  the  stand"- 
point  of  rural  credit  as  well  as  agricultural  marketing  and  production. 
One  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Government  of  India  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  was  that  all  possible 
steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  how  far  agricultural  production  in 
India  was  being  scientifically  co-ordinated}  and  whether  any  action  was 
desirable  or  feasible  to  make  such  co-ordination  more  efficient  and 
more  effective-  My  Government,  accordingly,  convened,  with  the  ready 
co-operation  of  local  Governments,  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge,  a  conference  of  provincial  directors  of  agriculture,  land 
revenue  officers  and  non-official  representatives  from  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces  last  June.  This  conference  reviewed  exhaustively  the  position 
of  all  the  principal  crops  in  India-  After  a  full  consideration  of  all 
the  relevant  factors,  the  conference  came  to  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
that  crop  planning  in  India  had  not  proceeded  on  unscientific  and 
haphazard  lines  but  had  been  well  planned  and  on  the  whole  achieved 
its  aims  of  helping  the  ryot  to  use  his  land  to  the  best  purpose,  but 
in  the  prevailing  welter  of  economic  uncertainty  the  conference,  if  I 
may  say  so,  wisely  held  that  a  machinery  should  be  provided  for  the 
systematic  and  continuous  study  of  problems  relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
Indians  more  important  crops,  such  as  wheat  and  rice.  To  this  end 
it  recommended  the  establishment  appropriate  ad  hoc  committees.  The 
hon.  members  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  know  that  this  recommendation 
has  been  accepted  by  my  Government.  It  is  hoped  that- by  this  means 
periodical  stock-taking  of  the  position  of  our  principal  crops  and  of 
their  prospects  in  the  world’s  markets  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  The 
value  of  continuous  study  and  periodical  review  in  this  respect  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Adjustment  of  agricultural  activity  of  a  country  to 
changing  conditions  of  demand  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
agriculturist.  Difficulties  of  such  adjustment  in  a  country  of  the 
size  of  India  are  evident.  Adaptation  to  changing  needs  of  the  market 
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Register)  may  be  recommended  as  a  lucid  and  suceinfc  presentation  of 
the  case.  On  the  most  vexed  and  vital  question  (  primarily  ^  , 

tic  one)  which  has  split  even  the  Congress  into  two,  we  quote  below 
some  lines  from  Mr.  Kale’s  (  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  ) 

Address  : — 

‘‘The  Committee  bas  laid  too  mncb  stress  on  the  age-old  antagonism 
between  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  communities  with  numerous  exclu¬ 
sive  minorities  with  rigid  divisions  of  caste  and  therefore  it  says  com'* 
munal  representation  must  be  accepted.  Mr.  Kale  proceeded^  to  snow 
by  quoting  from  the  history  of  the  Marathas  by  the  late  Justice  Kanade 
that  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  British  conquest,  there 
had  been  achieved  a  liberalisation  in  the  religious  thoughts  of  the  people 
and  the  spirit  of  tolerance  engendered  with  the  result  that  the  commu¬ 
nities  were  acting  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  each  other  to  the 

advent  of  the  protestant  movements  inaugurated  by  Saints  and.  Prophets, 
both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan—a  movement  which  bore  a  curious  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  history  of  the  Reform  movement  which  had  sprung  upon 
Western  Europe  at  the  same  time.  There  was  a  tendency  towards  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  races  in  mutual  recognition  of  the  essentml 
unity  of  Rama  and  Rahiman  in  the  ITth  and  18th  centuries.  Aftm’  the 
advent  of  the  British  Rule  the  labours  of  men  like  Raja  Ram  h^han 
Roy  of  Bengal  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  of  Bombay  largely  contributed 
to  the  social  and  religious  amelioration  of  the  people  ^  and  these 
continued  by  workers  like  the  late  Dr.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and  Mr. 
Gokhale. 

Mr.  Kale  then  dealt  with  the  genesis  of  communal  problem  and 
quoting  from  the  note  to  appendix  V  of  the  Simon  Commission  Report, 
showed  how  the  separate  representation  of  Mahomedaiis  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Morley-Minto  Reforms  was  not  intended  as  a  step  ^io  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  establishment  of  Parliamentary  Government  of  India,  how  the 
Lucknow  Pact  should  not  and  cannot  be  quoted  as  justification  of  the 
continuance  of  separate  electorates,  which  have  been  condemned  as 
vicious  and  unsound  from  time  to  time  in  various  documents,  both 
oiBScial  and  non-official,  nor  was  it  correct  to  say  that  India  itself  had 
deliberately  chosen  this  road  to  responsible  government,  for  it  was  the 
British  authorities  who  were  primarily  responsible  for  pointing  out  this 
wrong  road  in  1909.  This  last  remark,  he  added,  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  so-called  Communal  Award  of  1933.  He  asked  if  the  British 
Government  are  said  to  be  trustees  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  India,  is  it  not  their  plain  duty  not  to  do  anything  which  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  opposed  to  all  canons  oE  responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  ?  Are  they  not  committing  a  breach  of  their  trust  by  continuing 
the  vicious  system  when  experience  has  shown  that  separate  electorates 
since  their  introduction  have  tended  to  emphasise  the  differences  and 
increase  the  tension  between  the  communities  ?  Is  it  not  a  commentary 
on  their  professions  that  they  are  leading  us  on  the  right  path  of  self- 
government?  The  defect  of  communal  representation  in  the  constitution 
affects  the  fundamental  and  basic  principle  in  any  constitutional 
advance  towards  full  responsible  Government.  He  regretted  that  no 
constituent  powers  had  been  given  to  the  Legislatures  of  India  for 
removing  this  and  other  defects  nor  any  time  limit  put  on  this.  He 
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challenged  the  statement  made  in  the  Report  that  “there  is  among 
almost  all  the  communities  in  India  (not  excepting  the  Hindus)  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  acquiescence  in  the  Award.”  Mr.  Kale  asked  if 
the  communal  decision  was  not  a  strange  commentary  or  the  professions 
made  by  the  British  authorities  that  they  are  leading  us  on  the  path  to 
real  self-government,  while  perpetuating  conditions  antagonistic  to  it.” 

LI.  Women’s  Conferences 

While  the  manhood  of  India  was  thus  “forging  ahead”  by  its  Con¬ 
gresses  and  Conferences  and  Committees,  the  womanhood  of  India, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  main  factor  maintaining  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural— and,  indirectly,  the  political — status  quo  of  India,  was  also 
astir  and  did  not  permit  itself  to  lag  far  behind.  Every  province  and 
many  of  the  more  advanced  Native  States  held  full-fledged  Women 
Conferences,  in  which  speeches  were  made  and  resolutions  passed  that 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  our  most  advanced  sisters  of  the  West  and 
inspire  them  with  the  hope  that,  at  last,  the  silver  lining,  visible  for 
some  time  past,  to  the  dark  cloud  of  Indian  ignorance  and  backward¬ 
ness  was  spreading  and  lighting  up  the  cloud  itself,  making  it  the  Hope 
and  the  Glory  it  ought  to  have  been  rather  than  the  menace  and  shame 
it  had  actually  been.  Many  are  looking  up  with  admiration  and  wonder ; 
but  many  also  have  a  suspicion  that  the  “celestial  glory”  may  eventually 
burst  as  a  catastrophic  thunder  cloud.  Some  even  say  they  can  hear  the 
distant  roar  of  the  approaching  storm.  But  we  shall  wait  till  our 
next.  [Specially  contributed  by  Prof.  Pramathanath  Mukhopadhya.) 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE 

AUTUMN  SESSION— SIMLASth  AJUJST  to  6th  SEPTEMBER  1934 


The  autumn  session  of  the  Council  of  State  opened  at  Simla  on  the  8t!i. 
August  1934  with  Sir  Manechp  Dadahhoy  io  the  chair. 

After  interpellatioDS  and  formal  business,  Mr.  Stewarf^  motion  for  election  of  a 
committee  of  the  council  of  nine  members  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement  being  adopted,  the  House  adjourned. 

PusA  Eeseaech  Institute 

9tli.  AUGUST  Non-official  resolutions  were  discussed  by  the  Council  to-day. 
There  was  considerable  stir  in  the  lobby  over  the  adjournment  motion  of  Mr, 
Hossain  Imam  regarding  the  proposal  to  remove  the  Agricultural  Eesearch  Institute 
at  Pusa  to  a  site  near  Delhi.  It  appeared  that  there  were  good  many  members 
who  were  willing  to  support  the  motion  but  as  they  had  not  enough  material 
More  them  they  wanted  postponement  of  them.  The  opinion  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  seemed  to  be  that  the  Government  had  made  up  their  mind  on  the  subject 
and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  obtained.  So  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  served  by  deferring  the  discussion.  Non-officials  knew  what  the 
fate  of  the  motion  would  be  if  it  were  pressed  to  division.  So  they  wanted  time 
to  prepare  themselves  so  that  it  could  be  talked  out.  But  when  the  question  came 
before  the  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  after  question  hour  which  was 
rather  dull  the  President  announced  that  it  would  be  discussed  at  4  p.  m.  or  as  soon 
as  other  business  of  the  House  was  finished. 


Colonisation  of  Sueplus  Population 

On  the  first  ^solution  of  the  firat  non-official  day  the  House  divided  and  the 
resolution  moved  hy  Mr.  Boss  am  Imam  recommending  representation  to  His 
majesty  s  Orovernment  for  setting  apart  a  colony  for  emigration  of  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  of  India  was  rejected  by  27  to  9  votes.  f  « 


Indians  in  South  Afeica 

..  bis  resolution  after  a  hot  debate  and  a  favourable 

reply  trom  Sir  Fazli  Hussain  recommending  to  the  press  of  the  Union  Government 
to  take  adequate  steps  m  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  1932  to  secure  advancement 

nlns  Africa  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recommenda- 

the  colonisation  enquiry  committee  do  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  South 
African  Indians.  The  motion  received  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Council, 

Indians  in  Buema 

The  debate  on  Mr.  P.  C.  D.  Charls  resolution  urging  His  Majesty^s  Govern- 
ment  to  secure  to  Indians  in  Burma,  if  separated,  adequate  safeguards  on 

STn  ®  delegates  from  Burma  on  the  Joiffc 

Select  Committee  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  citizenship,  trade,  professior  or 

any  other  British  subject,  was  not 
con cluimd  when  Mr.  Hossam  Imam’s  adjournment  motion  regarding  the  transfer 
of  the  Pusa  Agricultural  Eesearch  was  taken  up,  ^  ^  ^^uwer 

Pusa  Eeseaech  Institute 

fifteen  memjiers  participated  in  the  discussion,  it  could  not  be  talked 

tons^fer  The  main  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the 

unknown  place  and  inaccessible.  Birar  being  in 

t  rebuild  the  institute  there.  Moreover,  a 

tWfia  Kp  of  India  and  should 

therefore  be  centrally  located.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  13th. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  STATE 

AUTUMN  BESSIONSIMLA-Sth  AJUJST  to  6th  SEPTEMBER  1934 


The  atitnmn  session  of  the  Council  of  State  opened  at  Simla  on  the  Sth. 
August  1934  with  Sir  Mmiechp  Dadabhoy  in  the  chair. 

After  interpellations  and  formal  business,  Mr.  Steioart''B  motion  for  election  of  a 
committee  of  the  council  of  nine  members  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement  being  adopted,  the  House  adjourned. 

PusA  Eeseaech  Institute 

9tli.  august  Non-oflacial  resolutions  were  discussed  by  the  Council  to-day. 
There  was  considerable  stir  in  the  lobby  over  the  adjournment  motion  of  Mr. 
Hossain  Imam  regarding  the  proposal  to  remove  the  Agricultural  Eesearch  Institute 
at  Pusa  to  a  site  near  Delhi.  It  appeared  that  there  were  good  many  members 
who  were  willing  to  support  the  motion  but  as  they  had  not  enough  materiai 
before  them  they  wanted  postponement  of  them.  The  opinion  of  the  Leader  of  the 
House  seemed  to  be  that  the  Government  had  made  up  their  mind  on  the  subject 
and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  obtained.  So  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  served  by  deferring  the  discussion.  Non-officials  knew  what  the 
fate  of  the  motion  would  be  if  it  were  pressed  to  division.  So  they  wanted  time 
p  prepare  themselves  so  that  it  could  be  talked  out.  But  when  the  question  came 
^®tore  the  Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House  after  question  hour  which  was 
rather  dull  the  President  announced  that  it  would  be  discussed  at  4  p.  m.  or  as  soon 
as  other  business  of  the  House  was  finished. 


Colonisation  of  Sukplus  Population 

On  the  first  resolution  of  the  first  non-official  day  the  House  divided  and  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Hossam  Imam  recommending  representation  to  His 
Majesty  s  Government  for  setting  apart  a  colony  for  emigration  of  surplus  popula¬ 
tion  of  India  was  rejected  by  27  to  9  votes. 


Indians  in  South  Afeica 

his  resolution  after  a  hot  debate  and  a  favourable 
reply  frorn  Sir  Fazli  Hussain  recommending  to  the  press  of  the  Union  Government 

of  ®  hP®  with  the  spirit  of  1932  to  secure  advancement 

tk  South  Africa  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  recommenda- 

AfriLn  TndGni°“  tk'°“  committee  do  not  serve  the  interests  of  the  South 

Aincan  ludians.  The  motion  received  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Council, 


Indians  in  Buema 

men^A^o^stcureTo  ^  Majesty's  Govern- 

^coLmended  bv  t  ^  adequate  safeguards  on  the  lines 

Harper  and  the  Indian  delegates  from  Burma  on  the  Joint 

nf  rights  of  citizenship,  trade,  profession  or 

Shfded“  wTen  f“j°yed  ^y  any  other  British  subject,  was  not 

A?  Mr.  Hossam  Imams  adjournment  motion  regarding  the  transfer 

of  the  Pusa  Agricultural  Eesearch  was  taken  up.  ^  ^ 

Pusa  Eeseaech  Institute 

fifteen  memjiers  participated  in  the  discussion,  it  could  not  be  talked 

toisfer  were  ^^®i  arguments_  adduced  in  favour  of  the 

unknown  place  and  inaccessible.  Birar  being  in 

rebuild  the  institute  there.  Moreover  a 
central  institute  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  India  and  should 
therefore  be  centrally  located.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  13th, 


the  council  of  state 


i  SIMLA- 


DocK  Laboueees’  Bill 

,Hh  .e.o»l  “"jTb;  SlSalVembm  to  Ihi  MU  pioteetim  teb  Mbour.i. 
support  was  accorded  by  scTerai  pressure  on  Indian  States  to  come 

against  accidents,  urging  the  Oo  e  ^  Stewart,  Government  spokesman, 

iS;';”to  Bo»fa.t  S  p»*  ““  “'*• 

Sr  of  this  measure  f  Pori  Trust,  proposed  an  amendment  to  change 

Mr.  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no  docks 

the  name  of  the  bill  to  Labourers  Ac^  o 

in  any  Indian  port  except  P°  the  eenerally  accepted  term  for  persons  carrying 
Mr.StmaW,  op^  which  need  not 

Othek  Bills 

^  1  000,1  ^itlinnt  making  any  amendment  the  following  bills  which 

The  House  also  AaLmblv  ■  The  hill  giving  effect  to  convention 

had  been  passed  by  ;  ®  felating^to  internationalicarriage  hy  air,  the  bill 

for  themf  aUon  ff  the  control  of 

amending  the  Sea  Customs  -  .  import  and  export  of  aircraft.  _ 

manufacture,  V  (.1,0  htn  providing  the  imposition  and  collection  of 

Sir  Ato  Pam«s  moved  ^  ^consideration.  Mr.  Banerji  and 

excise  duty  on  mechanica^^^^^^^  ^ 

not  even  been  forn.  Sir  A.  Barsons  said  that  it  was 
an  industry  which  had  noc  ere  ^  industry  to  take  birth 

Sunrea°  SXs!  motion  for  consideration  was  passed  and  the  House 

adjourned, 

Mechahical  Lmhtees’  Bill 

MiauST  --The  House  took  up  the  coQsideratiou  o!  the  Mechanical 
Y.  rJioiiQA  hxr  plause  Mr.  iHe/^ro^ra  moved  an  amendment  reducing  the 

Jhightets  _  y  '  Parsons,  opposing,  assured  the  House  that  if  after 

SHiKs  paied  it  was  Cd  that  the  fty  of  Bs.  1-8  was  excessive  the  Gov- 
ernment  would  lower  the  duty,  but  if  the  duty  be  found  too  low,  the  Government 

would  increase  it.  . 

The  amendment  was  lost  and  the  Bill  was  passed  in  the  same  form  m  whic 

the  Assembly  had  passed  it. 

The  Factoeieb  Bill 

The  bill  amending  certain  enactments  and  repealing  certain  other  enactments  was 

^^Mr  that  the  bill  consolidating  and  amending  the  law  regulatitjg 

labour  in  factories  be  taken  into  cousideratioo.  Several  members  copgratu  ated  the 
Government  for  bringing  forward  the  legislation,  Str  K.  V.  Menon  wanted  the  om 
to  have  a  provision  for  ensuring  the  education  of  children  of  workers.  Aa/a 
Jagadish  Prasad  suggested  that  Indian  States  should  conform  themseHes  to  the 
general  principles  of  this  legislatio.n.  Mr,  Hossctin  Iwawi  said  that  the  bill  was 
good,  but  came  too  late.  Sir  N,  Choksy  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  disappro¬ 
vingly  of  labour  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Eussia  and  warned  Indian  labourers  not 

to  be  misled  to  holding  strikes.  _ 

Sir  F.  Noyce  thanked  the  House  for  cordially  receiving  the  bill.  He  said  educa¬ 
tion  being  provincial  transferred  subject,  no  provision  could  be  made  for  ensuring 
education  of  labourers'  children.  In  fixing  the  hours  of  work  the  Government  held 
the  scale  evenly  among  so  many  interests  and  merely  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission.  Several  Indian  States  were  in  line  with  the  Government 
of  India,  but  the  Government  were  considering  how  to  impress  on  others  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  being  up-to-date  in  labour  legislation.  ^  .1.1, 

jyfr.  i?^tmsara?^  Das  said  that  restrictions  proposed  on  the  industries  tbrougn 
the  bill  were  inopportune,  particularly  in  case  of  the  Punjab  where  production  per 
iabouier  was  lesser  than  in  case  of  Bombay  and  Allahabad.  He,  ihowever.  did  not 
oppose  the  bill. 
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The  coasideration  motion  was  passed  and  abonfe  a  dozen  amendments  were 
moved  by  Mr.  Mehrotta  and  Mr.  Sapru  for  inter  alia  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
bill  to  factories  employing  five  or  more  workers,  further  reducing  the  hours  of 
work  and  minimising  the  effect  of  proposals  in  the  bill  on  factory  owners.  All 
amendments  were  opposed  by  the  Government  and  rejected. 

At  the  third  reading  stage  Mr.  Miller  emphasized  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  see  that  this  legislation  was  administered  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not 
cause  unnecessary  hardship  on  any  factory  owner.  Mr.  Ramsaran  Das  prophesied 
that  this  law  would  retard  the  industrial  development  of  the  country.  Mr.  Sapru, 
while  expressing  general  sympathy  with  the  main  provisions,  stated  that  the  bill 
did  not  go  far  enough  towards  reduction  of  hours  of  work.  Mr.  Hossain  Imam 
complimented  Sir  F.  Noyce  for  putting  on  the  statute  book  more  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  labourer  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the^  Assembly  was  passed  and  the  House  adjourned. 


Assessment  of  House  Peoperty 

ISth.  AUGUST: — Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Jagdish  Prasad  moved  a  resolution  recommen¬ 
ding  that  incometax  be  levied  in  the  case  of  the  house  property  on  the  actual  income 
derived  by  the  assessee  and  not  on  the  annual  letting  vaitie  of  the  property  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  income-tax  law  should  be  suitably  amended  if  necessary.  He  said 
it  was  unjust  that  while  _the  trader  should  be  assessed  on  the  actual  profits  the 
house  owner  should  pay  income-tax  on  the  annual  letting  value  whether  it  he  realized 
or  not.  Sir  Mohammad  Akhar  Khan,  supporting  the  resolution j  criticised  the 
methods  of  assessment  of  the  incometax  authorities. 

Sir  Alan  Parsons  said  that  in  1921  a  strong  incometax  committee  recommended 
that  no  alteration  of  the  present  law  be  made  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
mover.  In  England  the  suggestion  for  assessing  on  the  actual  income  was  let  down 
15  years  ago.  The  proposition  could  not  be  accepted  as  the  door  of  evasion  of  income 
tax  would  thereby  be  made  wide  open.  Even  if  it  were  accepted  it  would  be 
difficult  for  Government  to  find  the  actual  rental  realised  by  the  owner  as  many 
owners  did  not  keep  accounts.  Government  had  considerably  helped  house-owners 
by  their  notification  on  the  subject  whereby  if  a  man  failed  to  realise  the  rental 
he  was  exempt  from  tax.  If  that  notification  had  not  served  its  purpose  he  would 
be  prepared  to  get  it  examined  by  the  Central  Board  of  Revenue. 

Lala  Ramsarandas  described  difficulties  of  the  house-owners  in  letting  out  their 
property  and  satisfying  the  incometax  authorities  and  said  by  accepting  the  reso¬ 
lution  Government  would  be  doing  the  house-owners  justice  which,  was  long 
overdue.  Rat  Bahadur  Lala  Jagdish  Prasnid,  replying  to  the  debate,  said  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  if  he  pressed  the  resolution  to  a  division  in  view  of  the 
Government  majority  in  the  House.  He  therefore  begged  leave  to  withdraw,  which 
was  granted. 

New  Building  Foe  Council  in  Simla 

Rai  Bahadur  Mapiura  Prasad  Mehrotra  moved  a  resolution  recommending  the 
u  ^  ^  council  chamber  for  the  Council  of  State  near  the  Assembly 

cnamber.  He  complained  of  what  he  called  stepmotherly  treatment  being  meted 
out  to  them  by  the  allotment  of  a  hall  in  the  Viceregal  Lodge. 

Mr.  Mehrotra  said  that  under  the  present  arrangement  the  Council  had  no 
wrangenients,  no  party  rooms,  no  library  of  their  own  and  not  even  a  notice  room. 
Me  hoped  that  Government  would  not  put  forward  financial  difficulties  as  an 
argument  against  the  building  of  the  chamber  as  when  they  desired  to  spend  money 
they  always  had  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Insti- 


Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  difficulty  of  a  notice  room  could  be  met  by  their  handing 
the  papers  to  the  secretary  at  the  chamber  instead  of  going  to  the  Legislative 
department.  He  was  sure  the  mover  did  not  need  the  aid  of  library  as  he  was 
succe^fuliy  able  to  draw  on  his_  own  resources.  He  suggested  that  the  mover 
should  place  before  the  House  committee  his  difficulties  aforesaid. 

Mr«  Mehrotra  withdrew  the  resolution. 


Paesi  Marriage  Divorce  Amend.  Bill 

Sir  Phiroze  SetMia  introduced  the  bill  amending  the  law 
and  divorce  among  Parsis.  The  House  then  adjourned, 

11(a) 


relating  to  marriage 
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i«n.  august— The  Bengal  Criminal  Law  Amend  Bill,  providing  for  indefinite 
rnntinnation  of  the  detention  camp  at  Deoli,  was  d'scussed  in  the  Council  of  State 
indav  with  a  poor  unofficial  attendance.  Mr.  M_.  G.  Ballet,  Home  _  Secretary, 
emXsS  that  the  necessity  of  making  the  provision  permanent  lay  m  the  fact 
temporary  legislation  wL  found  to  be  of  very  M  le  use  in  dealing  with  terrorism. 
tta  f^pnied  that  it  was  a  repressivo  measure  and  said  that  the  piovision  of  a  camp 
ratBiir  togal  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  away  dan gcroiis  terrorists  ^ 
Swise  might  contaminate  the  less  dangerous  ones  by  being  jai  ed  withm  the 
movince  As  a  proof  of  the  Government’s  care  with  which  the  terrorists  were 
detained  the  Home  Secretary  statistically  showed  how,  out  of  806  cases  on  y  m  six, 
toHieh  Court  Judges  (of  whom  one  was  an  Indian  )  did  J'Ot  agree.  At  Deoli 
condS  had  been  rendered  similar  to  those  in  Bengal.  Mr.  F.  F.  Kalihar 
Sasised  the  necessity  of  stamping  out  terrorism,  bu  asked  why  such  measures 
had  failed  to  achieve  the  object.  Was  it,  as  was  alleged  in  the  Bengal  Council, 
tMt  they  were  applied  with  torture?  It  was  apparent  there  was  something  wrong. 

Before  the  discussion  proceeded,  the  President  cleared  the  ground  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  tabled  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Mehrotra,  seeking  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  on 
th^  Bill  It  was  true,  said  the  President,  that  in  the  case  of  this  Bill  there  was 
no  Select  Committee  in  the  Assembly  and  so,  under  Riiio  29,  Mr.  Mehrotra  could 
nress  for  it.  But  the  House  of  Lords  rarely  exercised  such  privilege  and  as  one 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Council  of  State  since  1921,  Sir  Maneckji  Dada- 
bhoy  thought  that  the  privilege  had  not  been  exercised  till  now. 

m.  Mehrotra,  defining  his  own  position,  said  that  when  such  a  measure  was 
sought  to  be  placed  permanently  on  the  Statute  Book  and  when  it  infringed  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  it  was  open  to  the  House  to  sit  calmly  in  Select  Committee 
and  come  to  terms  with  the  Government  aalto  the  period  of  the  Bill. 

Pandit  P.  N.  Sapru  strongly  opposed  the  Bill  as  not  giving  the  detenus  even 
those  few  safeguards  which  the  Eowiatt  Committee  had  suggested.  His  attitude  of 
the  opposition  would  be  the  same,  whether  the  Bill  was  permanent  or  limited  to 
any  period  of  time.  Sending  the  detenus  outside  the^  province  amounted  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  it  ought  to  be  made  possible  to  detain  them  within  Bengal  with 
coBditioDB  different  from  those  of  jail  life,  Courageous  political  and  economical 
reforms  alone  would  meet  the  situation, 

ISih.  AUGUST ’."“-Eesuming  the  debate  on  the  Bengal  Detenus’  Bill  in  the 
Council  to-day,  Sir  Phiroze  Sethna,  while  considering  that  the  mcaBiire  was 
necessary,  felt  that  he  could  not  support  its  becoming  permanent,  as  terrorism 
could  never  be  killed  by  making  the  bill  permanent.  He  also  reminded  the  .House  that 
Congressmen  were  coming  into  the  legislatures  and  that  if  they  had  a  majority 
they  would  move  for  the  repeal  of  such  laws.  If,  however,  the  Government  made  the 
life  of  the  bill  three  years  then  even  Congressmen  would  not  like  to  repeal  it.  The 
Government  could  renew  the  bill  after  that  period  if  terrorism  did  not  subside. 

Naimb  Sir  M,  A.  Khan  of  Hoti  criticised  the  speeches  of  Sir  G.  H.  Hidayat- 
ullah  and  Saiyad  Eaza  All  and  did  not  believe  in  lighting  the  superior  authorities 
to  force  the  pace  of  the  reforms.  He  said  that  the  zemindar  class  was  for  all 
times  the  backbone  of  the  Government  and  this  class  should  be  rewarded  by  the 
Goveinment  BO  that  it  might  effectively  deal  with  terrorism.  He  believed  that  the 
Government  would  repeal  the  law  when  the  necessity  ceased  to  exist. 

Sir  iV.  O/iG^sy  urged  the  necessity  of  eradicating  terrorism  not  only  by  dealing 
directly  with  the  suspects,  but  also  indirectly  by  carrying  reforms  in  education  and 
by  other  measures. 

Mr,  if.  P.  Ife/iro/m  said  that  he  could  support  only  constitutional  methods  in 
dealing  with  terrorists.  He  did  not  feel  that  it  was  constitutional  to  inflict  a 
punishment  next  to  death,  namely,  transportation  on  mere  suspects.  Terrorism 
would  at _onc^e  gi^^^  if  the  Government  introduced  the  reforms  not  on  the 
lines  of  the  White  Paper,  bat  on  the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of  Indian 
representatives  before  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  ;  imparted  religious  educa¬ 
tion  ana  penaiised  beyond,  say,  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  boys  and 

sixteen  years  in  the  case  of  girls, 

replying  to  the  debate,  thanked  the  members  because  all  had  urged 
some  Steps  lor  aealmg^  with  Terrorism.  He  said  that  the  measures  taken  to  deal 
menace  were  those  tried  before  with  this  difference  that  the  Government 
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now  proposed  to  take  permanent  powers.  Terrorism  started  with  Bengal  partition* 
It  did  not  die  when  toe  partition  was  annnlled.  It  did  not  die  when  the  reforms 
were  introduced  in  1921.  He  doubted  whether  it  would  die  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new  reforms  which  he  hoped  would  come  into  being  in  1935  or  1936.  The 
anxiety  of  Lord  Wiilingdon  and  of  every  member  of  the  Grovernment  for  an  early 
introduction  of  the  reforms  was  well  known.  The  Bengal  Government  were  trying 
to  remedy  the  root  causes,  but  they  must  also  give  criminal  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  in  order  to  deal  with  the  menace.  The  law  was  needed  till  the 
movement  was  stamped  out  beyond  hope  of  its  revival  in  future. 

The  Bill  was  taken  into  consideration  without  a  division. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Banerjee  moved  an  amendment  limiting  the  life  of  the  Bill  to  a 
further  period  of  four  years. 

Mr.  Mek7'ot7'a  supported  it,  but  the  House  rejected  the  amendment  without  a 
division,  Mr.  Hallett  moved  that  the  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Assembly,"be  passed.  After 
Pandit  P.  N.  Sapru  and  Mr.  Melirotra  recorded  their  dissent,  the  House  divided 
and  the  Bill  was  passed  by  27  votes  to  25.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  20th. 

Assam  Cuiminal  Law  Amendment  Bill 

20t!i,  AUGUST  Blr.  M.  Q.  Hallett  moved  that  the  Bill  supplementing  the 
Assam_  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  showing  the 
necessity  of  passing  the  Bill  he  went  through  the  ground  already  traversed  by  the 
Home  Member  in  the  Assembly.  He  said  that  the  terrorists  were  using  Assam  as 
an  area  for  obtaining  money  by  dacoities  and  mail  robberies  in  order  to  carry  on 
terrorism  in^  Bengal.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  empower  the  Government  of 
Assam  to  nip  the  nefarious  designs  in  the  hud,  The  (government  had  been  very 
careful  in  using  the  powers  given_  in  the  Bill.  This  was  clear  from  the  fact  that  so 
far  it  had  been  applied  to  two  districts  adjoining  Bengal  and  only  seven  persons 
arrested  under  it.  The  Sessions  Judges  to  whom  these  seven  cases  were  referred  were 
of  the  opinion  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  passing  the  orders. 

Mr.  Bam  a  (an  elected  member  from  Assam)  expressed  satisfaction  that  terro¬ 
rism  was^not  being  practised  by  any  xlssamese.  It  was  for  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  evjl  amongst  the  Assamese  that  the  Government  should  be  armed  with  the 
powers  included  ^  in  the  Bill.  The  suspension  of  ‘habeas  corpus’  was  a  drastic 
measure  in  the  Bill,  but  he  considered  it  necessary  in  the  larger  interests  of  the 
country.  He  hoped  that  the  Government  would  not  keep  the  bill  on  the  Statute 
Book  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  M.  P,  Melirotra  opined  that  this  Bill  was  the  big  brother  of  the  Bengal 
Detenus  Bill.  Political  dacoities  had  been  committed  in  almost  all  the  Provinces, 
but  why  should  the  Assam  Government  alone  be  given  drastic  powers  ?  The  Penal 
Code  was  sufficient  to  deal  with  cases  arising  out  of  and  preventing  such  dacoities. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Kalikar  vranted  to  know  whether  there  was  an  emergency  in  Assam 
which  required  such  legislation.  Pandit  P.  N.  Sapru  declared  that  the  powers  given 
to  the  accused  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court  w^ere  of  no  use. 

Ml.  Hallett,  replying  to  the  debate,  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  the  Government 

Bills  as  they  could  not  put  all  the  cards  on  the  table.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Mehrotra  that  there  had  not  been  very  many  dacoities  but  they  had  taken 
place  over  a  small  area.  Assam  had  taken  as  drastic  powers  as  Bengal  because 
me  one  and  the  same  organisation  which  worked  in  Bengal  was  working  in  Assam. 
He  assured  the  House  that,  wherever  possible,  the  Government  did  prosecute  the 
onenders  under  the  ordinary  law.  The  motion  wae  passed. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  clause  by  clause  two  amendments  were 
moved.  Lala  Jagadish  Prasad's  amendment  deleting  clause  3,  which  curtailed  the 
powers  of  the  High  Court  under  Section  491  Or.  P.  0.  was  defeated  by  thirty-two 
against  six  votes. _  Mr.  Mehrotra’s  amendment  extending  the  life  of  the  Bill  to  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years  was  rejected  without  a  division.  There  was  a  very 
short  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bili  when  Mr.  Sapru  and  Mr.  Kalikar 
recorded  their  dissent  to  thelBill.  The  Bill  was  eventually  passed  in  the  form  in 
which  it  emerged  from  the  Assembly.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  22nd. 

Eey  ision  of  Saeda  ct 

22o«l.  AUGUST  : — Lala  Jagadish  Prasad  moved  the  first  resolution,  recommend¬ 
ing  that  steps  be  taken  including  a  revision  of  the  law,  if  necessary,  to  enforce 
more  rigidly  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Marriage  Restraint  Act,  so  as  to  increase 
the  chances  of  ofieuders  being  brought  to  book  and  minimise  the  chances  of  evasion 
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was  prepared  to  support  the  resolut^n  provided  it 
concerned  only  Hindus  and  did  not  touch  Muslims  whose  religious  law  was  against 
S  le-Wation  The  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga  strongly  opposed  the  resolution  and 
to  from  the  Act  being  enforced  urged  its  repeal  because  it  had  already  set  ortho- 
doVHbdus  and  Muslims  against  the  Government  who  were  disregarding  prqclama- 
tfons  of  religious  neutrality.  Pandit  P.  N.  Sapru  described  child  marriage  as 
amounting  to  Suicide  and  said  that  if  the  British  Government  had  abo  ished  the 
*sufctee^  they  might  as  weli  preyent  child  raariiages,  Mr.  Al.  G,  £fallet,  Homo 
Secretary,  said  that  history  had  proved  that  in  such  matters  more  haste  means 
worse  speed-  and  it  was  far  better  to  adopt  the  slogan  “slow  advance  is  the  most 
sure  advance.”  This  was  the  Governments  position.  Lato  Jagadtsh  Prasad  with¬ 
drew  the  resolution  in  view  of  the  Government’s  attitude. 

A  aa  AMUKTr.  TTCr  PfiSTAL  DePT. 


Mr.  Bctnia  moved  a  resolution  urging  Government  to  ta^  steps  to  secure  larger 
proportion  of  appointments  for  Assamese  in  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Departments 
in  Assam.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Medical  Committee  to  Investigate  Health 


Sir  Nusancanji  ChoJcsey  moved  a  resolution  urging  Government  to  associate  a 
small  eommittee  of  medical  experts  to  investigate  the conditions  of  health  of  the 
population  when  the  economic  census  was  undertaken  m  view  of|the  .scheme 
devised  by  Professors  Bowlev  and  Pobertsen.  Sir  Allan  Parsons  agreed  on  behalf 
of  Government  that  the  economic  well-being  of  India  was  inter-connected  with  the 
help  of  the  people.  The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

Burmanisation  of  Postal  Staff 


Mr.  Chari  (Rangoon)  moved  a  resolution  for  Burmanisation,  with  all  convenient 
speeds  of  the  staft  of  the  Accountant  General’s  office  in  Burma  and  the  Posts  and 
Telegraph  offices  in  Burma,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Industries  Secretary,  accepted  the  reso¬ 
lution.  He  said  that  the  work  in  this  department  was  onerous,  and  Burmans  had 
not  been  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  resolution  was  passed, 

National  Debts 


Mr.  Eossain  Imam  moved  a  resolution  recommending  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts  and  members  of  the  Council  to  enquire  and  report  on  the  national 
debts  burden  of  foreign  obligations  and  ways  and  means  of  reducing  them  and  to 
suggest  improvements  and  modifications  in  the  present  method  of  raising  leans  in 
India  and  abroad.  At  the  request  of  Government,  debate  on  the  resolution  was 
postponed.^ 

Parsi  Marriage  Divorce  Bill 


On  the  motion  of  Sir  Phiroze  Selhna  the  bill  amending  the  law  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce  among  Parsis  was  circulated  for  eliciting  public  opining  by 
by  January  15,  1935. 

27tli,  AUGUST  The  Council  of  State  held  a  shor  sitting  to-day  and  passed 
the  Bubber  Control  Bill  and  Income-tax  Amendment  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Assembly 
without  any  division  and  amendment.  The  House  then.adjonriied. 

India’s  National  Debt 

28lli.  AUGUST  The  Council  assembled  this  morning  to  dispose  of  non-official 
business.  The  House  started  the  postponed  debate  on  Mr.  Bossam  Imarrls  resolution, 
recommending  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  experts  and  members  of  the 
House  to  enquire  into  and  report  on  the  national  debt  and  burden  of  foreign 
obligations  and  ways  and  means  of  reducing  them_  and  to  suggest  improvements 
and  modifications  in  the  present  method  of  raising  loans  in  India  and  abroad. 
He  said  that  when  the  future  of  India  came  to  be  'under  consideration  it  would  be 
important  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Indian  public  and  the  British  Parliament, 
|iL  ™  cf  the  debt  position  of  India  and  how  it  was  to  be  reduced  the 

white  Paper  scheme  was  not  satisfactory.  Daring  the  last  20  years  India’s  trade 
balance  was  in  The  neighbourhood  of  Rs.  7,26  crores  and  her  foreign  obligations  in 
sterling  were  about  Es.  1,76  crores.  This  was  a  great  burden  on  India’s  exchequer. 
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In  the  matter  of  internal  debt,  Governmeat  was  functioning  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
iioiifiP  Tr  waft  the  Durchasios  power  of  the  country  which  measured  the  true  post 
«Z  with  rlgard  toTbt  of  reducing;  foreign  f 

the  earmarking  of  the  Reserve  Bank  profits  fo’’ 

currency,  payment  of  salaries  of  foreign  officers  in  ^erling  instead  of  in  ruj 
and  further  reduction  in  army  by  negotiating  with  England  and  by  obtaining 

generous  treatment  from  England. 

Sir  James  Grigg  said  that  he  agreed  with  the  speaker  that  t^  “fi^fLTads 

discussion  was  now  of  great  importance  on  the  advent  v  nn  Vich  31 

about  the  debts^of  India  were  well-known  and  the  total  debt  of  India  on  March 
1923  was  Rs.  882  crores,  of  these  Rs.  638  crorcs  were  covered  by  interest,  yielding 
assets  and  Treasury  Balance  of  Es,  45  crores  and  debts  uncovered  by  assests  amounts 
to  Rs.  204  crores.  ^On  March  1,  1934  the  debts  covered  by  interest  y^^ing  assets 
amounted  to  Rs,  977  and  a  half  crores,  cash  balance  Rs.  27  crores  debts  "Qc^v^d 
by  assets  Rs.  208  crores.  During  eleven  years  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
debt  of  Rs.  330  crores,  but  the  increase  m  unproductive  debt^  was  only  l-^s.  ^ 
crores.  Nearly  twothirds  of  the  total  debt  was  railway  capital  and  it  showed  oi  what 
importance  was  the  prosperity  of  Indian  railways  to  the  future  credit  position  ot 
Ind^ia.  Continuing  Sir  James  Grigg  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  burden  of  foreign 
obligations  and  ways  and  means  of  reducing  them.  He  said  that  on  Maicn  oi, 
1923  India’s  foreign  obligations  amounted  to  304  million  sterling  and  on  March  di, 
1934  they  amounted  to  384  million  sterling.  In  this  period  more  than  £100  million 
of  railways’  capital  had  been  incurred.  So  far  as  the  unproductive  debt^  was  (^n- 
cerned,  in  this  period  of  11  years,  there  had  been  an  appreciable  repatriation,  ine 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  was  to  repatriate  their  debt  whenever  possible, 
which  was  possible  only  if  there  was  strong  confidence  in  the  credit  and  ourrency 
policy  of  India  and  if  the  balance  of  trade  was  favourable.  He  opined  that  the 
best  method  of  creating  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  was  by  stimulatmg  exports 
(cheers).  There  was  a  good  deal  of  misconception  about  the  foreign  capital  in  inaia 
and  he  agreed  with  foreign  experts  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Central  Banking 
Enquiry  Committee  that  for  good  many  years  to  come  India  needed  all  foreign 
capital  she  could  make  use  of  with  the  speaker’s  proviso,  namely,  so  long  as  foreign 

capital  did  not  get  excessive  returns.  . 

Turning  to  the  question  of  suggesting  improvements  and  modihcauons  in  me 
present  method  of  raising  loans  in  India,  Sir  James  Grigg  reiterated  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  raising  loans  was  the  credit  of  India  which  at  present  was 
extremely  high  but  the  decision  for  flioatation  of  loans  must  rest  with  the  executive 
Government,  as  was  the  case  in  every  solvent  country  of  the  world. 

As  regards  the  sterling  debts,  Government  had  received  the  greatest  co-operation 
and  advice  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Government  of  India’s  sterling 
loans  have  been  raised  recently  on  slightly  better  terms  than  the  rupee  loans  m 

India.  He  opposed  the  resolution.  ^  ^  j 

After  Sir  Alan  Parsons  had  briefly  replied,  the  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  the 

resolution  was  rejected. 

Customs  Duty 

Mr.  Eossain  Imam  next  moved  for  the  imposition  of  the  same  custorns  _  duties 
on  all  foreign  goods  entering  British  India  from  land  frontiers  as  was  levied  at 
British  Indian  ports.  Mr.  Hossain  Imam  said  when  India’s  finance  were  at  a  low 
ebb  there  should  not  be  any  loop  hole  left  through  which  they  would  lose  customs 
revenue.  Mr.  T,A,  Steivart  replying  said  that  the  question  was  now  receiving  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  India  and  at  this  stage  he  could  not  make  any  statement 
but  if  the  mover  liked,  the  speaker  would  forward  his  speech  to  the  department 
concerned.  The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 


Repeessive  Laws  against  Congeess 

Sir  Phiroze  Sethna  next  moved  the  resolution  recommending  the  Government 
that  ‘repressive  legislation  enacted  to  meet  Civil  'Disobedience  be  not  re-en£mted 
after  the  expirty  of  its  time  limit,  provided  that  in  the  meanwhile  Civil 
disobedience  is  not  revived.’  He  referred  to  the  change  in  the  Congress  programme 
which  change,  he  opined,  was  really  a  return  to  those  normal  methods  of  constitu¬ 
tional  work  and  the  agitation  and  activity  which  the  Congress  discarded  in  19^- 
The  country  was  glad  of  the  Government’s  response  so  far  to  this  change  of  the 
Congress  policy  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  also  would  be  released.  The 
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rGBoIutioD,  liowGVor)  li&d  uotiiing  to  do  witli  .msiisuiGs  passed  to  st&rop  out  tlic 

terrorist  moyemeot, 

Mr.  P.  K  Sapru  supportiog  the  motion  ^said  that  the  steps  taken  by  Government 
ill  dealing  with  civil  disobedience  ivere  far  in  excess  of  the  reQiiirements  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not  make  a  declaration  now  that  those 
measures  would  not  be  re-en acted,  particularly,  when  the  Viceroy  had  almost  dic¬ 
tatorial  powers  whereby  he  could  at  any  time  issue  ordinances. 

Sir  Ghulam  Eimain  Eidayatullah  said,  the  mover  forgot  that  it  was  an  emer¬ 
gency  power  taken  in  the  Bombay  Act,  which  effectively  dealt  with  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence,  terrorism  and  communism. 

Sir  Henry  Craik  said  that  the  Acts  sought  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution  were 
the  Central  Act,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1932  and  provincial  Acts  for 
Bombay,  Bengal,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Onssa  and  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province.  Most  of  the  proyincial  Acts  empowered  the  Governments 
to  check  picketing,  mock  funeral  ceremonies,  ^  non-payment  of  taxes  ^and  restrict 
movements  of  persons  who  have  ‘acted,  are  acting  or  are  about  to  act  in  a  manner 
pre|udicial  to  public  safety  and  peace’,  and  detain  such  persons  into  custody.  The 
Central  Act  had  special  provisions,  most  important  of  them  being,  relation  to  the 
press.  The  mover  asked  the  Government  to  predict  now  a  state  of  the  country  16 
months  hence.  This  was  a  tali  order.  The  Home  Member  referred  to  the^various 
statements  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  other  Congress  leaders  to  show  that  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  had  only  been  suspended  and  not  permanently  bandoned.  Moreover,  when 
Ihe  centra!  enactment  was  under  discussion,  it  was  stated  by?  Government  that  their 
intention  was  to  make  it  a  permanent  measure  and  the  House  must  remember  that  these 
measures  were  not  directed  against  civil  disobedience  alone  but  also  against  terrorism 
and  eoinmunism,  that  powers  regarding  control  of  press  were  necessary  and  become 
apparent  when  early  in  1931  the  Press  Grdinancelwas  withdrawn,  press  organs  which 
the  Ordinance  had  silenced  reappeared  and  began  openly  to  preach  revolution  [and 
praise  terrorism  and  foment  communal  agitation. 

After  further  discussion  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  eight  votes  against  26. 

Hinbtf  Law  of  Inheeitance  Bill 

Tir.  Chari  introduced  the  bill  amending  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance  entitling 
women  to  certain  rights  to  property  of  joint  Hindu  family  and  to  share  of  inheri- 
laoee  on.  partition* 


Ineianization  of  Aemy 

^  Mr,  Sapru  moved  the^  resolution  recommending  retention  of  Viceroy’s  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Indianized  units  of  army.  He  said,  the  result  of  elimination  of  Viceroy's 
commissioned  officers  from  the  Indianized  army  would  be  that  while  on  paper  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  show  increased  ladianization  but  in  actual  fact  the 
reverse  would  be  the  case. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  would  not  be  sound  financially.  He  opposed  Indianization 
of  ceriain  units  but  wanted  Indianization  to  proceed  simultaneously  in  all  units  of 
army  as  in  that  case  only,  a  commission  in  the  army  would  be  popular  amongst 
iBdians  and  the  best  type  of  Indians  would  be  available  ,  and  the  scheme  w^ould 
prove  a  Bueeess..  The  House  then  adjourned  till  1st.  Sept. 


The  Peteoleum  Bill 

isi.  SEPTEMBER  i—Questions  being  over,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell  the 
oiil  to  eonsolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  import,  transport,  storage, 
production,  refining  and  ibiending  of  petroleum  and  other  inflammable  substances 
was  takeo  up  for  consideration  and  passed  without  any  changes.  ' 


Steel  Peotectioh  Bill 

r.  F.  IF,  Steicart  \h%Ti  moved  that  the  Steel  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Assembly 
ken  up  for  considexation.  Mr,  P.  E,  Srpru  made  a  long  speech  objecting  to 
prmcipte  of  excise  duty  levied  under  the  bill  on  steel  ingots  and  observed  that 
such  excise  duly  should  announced  only  at  the  time  of  the  budget.  Sir  Joseph 

in  iormulating  the  scheme  of  protection,  interest  of  all  con- 
til  the  3rd^  CBrefully  ■  balanced.  The  postponed  further  discussion 
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3rd.  SEPTEMBER  Iq  the  Council  of  State  the  Steel  Protection  Bill  was  dis¬ 
cussed  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  was  passed  at  five  in  the  evening.  A  sensa¬ 
tional  development  occurred  at  the  final  phase  of  the  second  reading  of  t^  Bill, 
when  the  Progressive  Party  led  by  Lala  Eamsaran  Das  and  ^ojjowed  by  Me  . 
Hossain  Imam,  V.  V.  Kalikar,  P.  N.  Sapru,  J.  0.  Baneqee  and_  M.  P.  Mehrotra 
wslkcd  out  as  a  protest  a^aiost  the  action  of  the  J^resident  in  ruling  out  the 

amendment  tabled  by  Pandit  P.  N.  Sapru.  -./i  ,•  •  ^  ^  i  <? 

This  amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  every  notification,  issued  under  clause 

of  the  BiiL  shall  be  laid  before  both  the  Chambers  of  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  it 
is  made  and  shall  cease  to  have  effect  on  the  expiry  of  two  months  from  the  date 
on  which  it  has  been  laid  before  either  Chamber.  The  President  held  that  this 
amendment  was  impracticable  and  unworkable.  Thereupon  six  members  of  the 
Progressive  Party  walked  out.  The  Bill  was  passed  without  further  discussion. 

Indianisation  of  Aemy 


5tB.  SEPTEMBER  :—The  discussion  was  resumed  on  Pandh  P.  N.  Sapni^s  re¬ 
solution  urging  non-abolition  of  Viceroy's  Commissions  in  Indianised  units  of  the 
army.  Mr.  Hossain  Imam  said  that  if  the  Viceroy’s  Commissions  were  not  aholished 
they  could  Indianise  in  officers’  ranks  a  greater  number  of  regiments  than  if  they 
were  abolished. 

Mr.  Eamsara7i  Das,  coming  from  the  Punjab,  which  he  reminded  was  the  sword- 
hand  of  the  British  Empire,  said  that  the  abolition  of  Viceroy’s  Commissions  was 
undesirable  on  sentimental  grounds.  There  were  valuable  traditions  of  galiantary 
associated  with  these  Viceroy’s  Commissioned  Officers.  He  related  the  account  he 
heard  from  a  British  Officer,  who  served  in  Arabia,  how  it  was  the  Subedar-Major  who 
drew  the  attention  to  the  defects  in  certain  instructions  and  plans  were  altered. If  the 
Viceroy’s  Commissions  were  abolished  the  pace  of  Indianisation  would  be  slackened, 

The  Commander-m^Chief  replying  made  an  outspoken  speech.  He  spoke  generally 
on  the  question  of  Indianisation  and  referred  occasionally  to  the  plea  for  non¬ 
abolition  of  Viceroy’s  Commissions.  He  said  that  the  objective  voyage  of  the  ship 
of  Indianisstion  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  Government  of  India,  supported  by 
His  Majesty’s  Government  with  instructions.  Were  they  to  alter  the  course 
of  the  ship  at  the  behest  of  those  who  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  navigation  ? 
What  right  had  the  mover  and  his  friends  to  criticise  so  glibly  a  policy  adopted  by 
the  Government  on  the  considered  advice  of  men,  who  sjDent  the  whole  of  their 
lives  in  profession  of  arms  and  who  had  no  political  axe  to  grind  ?  It  was  easy 
for  a  politician,  who  was  is  no  way  responsible  for  the  policy,  to  criticise  from 
his  armchair  or  the  floor  of  the  political  assembly. 

Who  would  be  the  first  to  cry  out  if  riot  like  there  at  Agra  affected  the  safety 
of  their  homes  and  efficient  troops  were  not  available  to  put  them  down  ?  It  was 
easy  to  say  that  the  recommendations  of  the  sub-Committee  of  the  Round  Table 
Conference  as  regards  the  Indianisation  had  in  no  way  been  fulfilled.  Have  the 
mover  and  his  friends  ever  heard  the  whine  of  the  bullet  down  a  frontier  valley  ? 
Have  they  seen  faces  going  blank  when  death  in  ugly  shapes  is  taking  a  toll  of 
their  ranks  ?  Then,  who  are  they  to  say  in  what  manner  the  Government  should 
train  young  officers  in  the  Indian  Army?  Did  the  members  of  the  Opposition 
think  that  officers  of  this  sort  should  be  created  over- night  by  a  stroke  of  pen  or 
by  speeches  of  politicians  or  of  the  Minority  Report  by  somebody  or  other  on  the 
Committee  ?  “Does  he  or  his  friends  think  that  a  war-worn  and  war-wise  uation 
like  the  British,  who  had  won  their  Empire  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  have  kept 
it  by  sword  ail  these  years,  are  to  be  turned  aside  by  armchair  critics  when  wa 
are  taking  greatest  experiment  in  history  and  when  we  are  still  responsible  for  the 
consequence  of  that  experiment  to  the  millions  of  people  in  India  ?  If  you  aim  at 
the  national  army  and  not  the  hybrid  army,  there  is  no  other  course  than  that  now 

pursued.”  Continuing  Sir  Philip  Chetwode  said  that  it  was  obvious  that  new  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  who  under  the  old  regime  might  have  hoped  to  reach  the 
rank  of  the  Viceroy’s  commissioned  officers,  will  not  do  so  now.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
vacancies  in  the  Indian  Sandhurst  are  now  open  to  these  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  they  are  still  eligible  for  the  Viceroy's  commissions  in  all  units  not  specially 
told  off  for  Indianisation. 

As  a  result  of  reservation  of  fifty  per  cent  of  vacancies  in  the  academy  for 
enlisted  classes,  they  will  obtain  in  the  aggregate  nearly  as  many  commissions  as 
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■D„^  /.^mmissioas  will  carry  a  higher  status  of  p  y  and 

they  now  receive.  being  merely^able  to  aspire  to  honorary 

peuBfon.  and  instead  of  he  theiighesr  rank  Concluding  Sir 

SXfod? Ld  :  “We  -  tr^g  to  star^he  new  .f 

S  S  to  ho^  f|  more  oo-ope^ilion  in  the  forming  of  your  own  new  army  and 

®S«TenSg'ehaJaoterised  the  Commander-in-chief’s  speech  as  provocative 

Mt,  bcipTU  Qp  j  s  aarmna  rpnprpuLSSiODS  in  th6  couutry.  It  was  a  pity, 

and  he  thought  it  expression  “irresponsible  people’^  talking 

if  the  Government  were  p  vital  change  in  the  Army  would  have  been 

S'wilt  refere^rto  Pmliament.^  One  of  the  objects  of  elimination  of  the 
w-  pnmSM  Mr  Saptu  Said,  was  to  retard  the  progress  of  Indianisation. 

^'T^FaTrnmain  explaining  what  the  Commander-in-chief  meant  observed  tha 
+A  oflorihe  motive  to  the  military  authorities  as  Mr.  bapru  did  was  a  dangerous 
^aSnt.  In  1931  when  the  matter  was  decided  it  was  a  live  issue  but  it  was 

Wa  in  ihP  dav  now  for  auy  Member  to  adversely  criticise  it. 

Mr,  Sapru’s  resolution  was  eventually  defeated  by  25  to  11  votes. 

Non-Official  Resolutions 

Mr  Eosain  Imamus  resolution  recommending  that  presidents  of  legi^atures, 
afd  nrnvincial  — iudges  of  High  Courts,  members  of  the  Public  Services 
Commission  Tariff  Board  and  Ministers  in  the  provinces  should,  after  retirement, 
be  declared  ineligible  for  service  under  the  Crown  was  rejected  by  the  Council. 

Sved  Raza  AW  a  resolution  stating  that  the  subjects  of  those  Indian  States 
which  nassed  orders  against  employment  of  British  Indian  subject  in  the  services 
of  aforesaid  States  should  not  be  eligible  .for  appointment  by  selection  ^ 

under  the  Government  of  India  or  for  sitting  at  any  competitive  exammalions  for 
recruitment  to  Indian  services  or  central  services  classes  1  and  2,  was 
withdrawn.  The  Council  then  adjourned. 

Indianisation  of  Aemy 


6t!i.  SEPTEMBER '.-After  prolonged  discussion  the  Army  Amendment  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  Council  of  State  by  26  to  8  votes.  Pandit  P.  N,  Sapru  and  Mr. 
jl,  P,  Mehrotra  desired  to  move  an  amendment  exactly  similar  to  the  one  moved 
IE*  the  Assembly  by  Sir  Abdur  Rahim  and  objected  to  by  the  Govern  ment,  but 
held  in  order  by  the  President,  Sir  R.  K,  Sanmukham  Chetty  and  finally  rejected 

there  by  a  majority  of  three  votes.  ^  ^  ,  7, 

In  the  Upper  House,  however,  the  President,  Sir  Maneckji  JDadabhoy,  gave  a 
ruling  on  the  amendment  which  ran  counter  to  that  of  Sir  Shanmukham  Chetty 
and  Anally  disallowed  it.  In  one  of  the  lengthiest  rulings  ever  given  in  the  Council 
of  State  the  President  held  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment  if  passed  would  be 
that  the  senior  commissioned  officers  would  have  the  right  of  command  over  the 
junior  British  officers  who  were  governed  by  the  British  Army  Act, 

Before  the  Gommander-in-Ckief  replied  to  the  debate,  he  withdrew  his  remarks 
made  on  the  previous  day,  in  the  course  of  which  he  characterised  the  non-official 
members  as  “irresponsible  talkers.’’  The  Commander-in-Ohief  controverted  the 
non-official  opinion  that  the  Bill  was  designed  to  introduce  racial  discrimination 
and  effect  segregation  or  that  it  meant  to  germinate  a  sense  of  inferiority  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  officers  who  were  coming  out  of  Dehra  Dun. 


Navy  Discipline  Bill 

The  Navy  Discipline  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Assembly,  met  with  an  easy  passage, 
Rai  Bahadur  ilf.  P.  Mehrotra  being  the  only  non-official  speaker.  The  consequential 
measure  on  the  Navy  Discipline  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Assembly,  was  also  passed^ 
The  House  then  adjourned  sine  die^ 


The  Legislative  Assembly 
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said  that  it  was  true  that  the  present  output  from  Dehra  Dun  would  be  limited 
annually  to  sixty,  but  this  figure  had  not  been  decided  for  all  times  and  enhance¬ 
ment  in  the  number  of  these  commissioned  officers  would  depend  on  officers  who 
come  out  of  Dehra  Dun.  Ool.  Lumby’s  motion  for  select  committee  on  the  Army 
Amendment  Bill  was  accepted. 

Carriage  by  Air 

Sk  Frank  Noyce  moved  for  two  select  committees,  one  on  the  Bill  to  give  effect 
to  the  convention  for  unification  of  certain  ;rules  relating  to  international  carriage 
by  air  and  the  other  on  the  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  the  control  of  manu¬ 
facture,  possession,  use,  operation,  sale,  import  and  export  of  aircraft.  Both  the 
motions  were  accepted.  The  House  then  adjourned. 


The  Factories  Bill 

17tli.  JULY The  Assembly  met  to-day  to  consider  the  Factories  Bill  as  reported 
by  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr,  Ahdul  Matin  Ohowdhury,  Deputy  President,  complained  that  suggea  tions  in 
the  select  committee  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers  were  not  accepted.  Smaller 
factories  where  the  condition  of  labourers  was  more  miserable  did  not  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  Bill  as  the  definition  of  “factory’^  was  not  widened.  Mr,  Morgayi 
thought  the  Bill  too  wide  in  its  application.  Mr,  Dalai  suggested  annual  conference 
of  the  Directors  of  Public  Health  and  Inspectors  of  Factories  in  the  interest  of 
workers’  health.  Mr.  Mody  congratulated  Sir  Frank  ISToyce  on  holding  the  balance 
of  scales  even  between  Capital  and  Labour.  He  explained  how  he  induced  the 
Bombay  Mill-owners’  Association  and  the  Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industries  to  accept  the  54  hours  week  clause,  but  he  regretted  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Messrs.  Joshi  and  Abdul  Matin  Choudhury  in  nob  appreciating  the  gesture 
of  goodwill  extended  by  the  mill-owners.  He  asxed  the  Government  to  exert  its 
influence  on  Indian  States  to  bring  Labour  conditions  there  in  line  with  British 
India.  Diwan  Lalchand  Navalrai  was  not  happy  over  many  of  the  provisions 
specially  those  relating  to  punishment.  J>x,  Ziauddin  Ahmed  suggested  that  the 
unemployment  problem  could  to  a  certain  extent  be  solved  by  reduction  of  hours 
of  work.  Dir  ^hdwr^  Mahim  stressed  that  industries  could  not  flourish  without 
improving  the  c^ditions  of  Labour,  neither  could  Labour  prosper  by  crippling  the 
industries.  Sir  Frank  Noyce,  replying,  the  motion  for  consideration  of  the  Bill  was 
accepted.^  When  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  taken  up  Diwan  Lai  Chand 
moved  an  amendment  seeking  to  widen  the  definition  of  the  '^factory”  so 
that  small  factories  might  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  8k  Nr  ip  en  Sircar 

amidst  ioua  cheers  m  his  maiden  speech  objected  saying  that  cottage  industries 
would  thereby  be  seriously  handicapped.  He  considered  that  the  factories  employing 
ms  than  20  workers  should  be  exempted.  t'  j  ^ 

and  two  other  amendments  proposed  by 
^  Ghowdhuty  suggesting  certain  minor  changes  were  lost.  The 

House  then  adjourned  after  clauses  one  to  four  had  been  passed. 


^Faetorfis^ni  debate  the  House  finished  the  second  reading  ol 

member  X?  disouasioo  was  uninteresting  and  attendance  oi 

d^aline  with  ^  Clauses  five  to  84  of  the  bill 

and  pfovisiMs^for  aLlescLts  ^andXldwf  ^etc“  wtre^^^ aL 
tantial  modifications.  Ma]lrity  of  ameSents 

.  ."Si?  Sr  "1  fcrDl.rirrdThSi 

L.l»n  l.gl>Mo«  In  I.dJ.  Ito  Hra,e  lta‘ld™,nt‘“'‘'“"^  " 

19tlt  JULY  .-—The  House  resumed  the  third  readins  of  the  Fflcfnrieq  "Rni  fn  dav 
Mr,  Anklesarta  supporting  the  Bill  wonted  ^  iJm  to-day. 

P«ons  against  fa?Ly-olners 


wouldfiala^Lraon^te  stou“ATo^^^  and  more  legislation  of  this  natur 
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Sir  Ahdur  BahiM  suggested  various  directions  in  which  the  Government  could 

help  the  labourers  in  particular  in  the  matter  of  education.  nt 

Dr.  Ziauddia  said  the  Bill  was  inadequate  as  it  touched  only  a  handful  Of 
workers  in  factories  as  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  labourers  were  agricultural,  fllo 
over,  this  Bill  would  widen  the  gulf  between  the  employer  and  the 

Mr.  0.  S.  Banga  Iyer  congratulated  Sir  Frank  Noyce  on  his  successfully  piloting 

whil^  admitting  that  the  Bill  was  a  Kof. 

of  the  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  labour,  made  a 

of  the  several  clauses  to  point  the  defects  which  he  had  unsuccessfully  attempted 

to  remedy  by  amendments.  .  ,  jc  tt, 

Mr.  Mahapatra  expressed  gratification  at  the  passage  of 

detail  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  labourers  in  India.  In  order  to  fortify  hia 

assertions  he  quoted  from  a  book.  „ 

Mr.  B.  Das  asked  Sir  Frank  Noyce  whether  _  Mr.  Mahapatra  was  not  q.uotii.ig 

from  a  book  proscribed  by  the  Government  of  India.  ,.1,1.1. 

Sir  Frank  Noyce  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  drew  the  attention  of  tne 

Mr.  Mahapatra :  Sir,  I  have  taken  this  book  from  the  Assembly  Librny. 

Mr.  Abdul  Matin  Chaiidhury,  while  deprecating  that  the  legislative  record  of  tne 
Assembly  during  the  last  few  years  had  not  been  a  very  happy  one,  congratuiateo. 

Sir  Frank  Noyce  on  this  legislation.  .  •  1  i-i 

Sir  Frafih  Noijce  said  the  Government  of  India  and^  the  provincial  Governments 
were  in  the  process  of  collecting  material  for  _  the  third  report  to  show  what  the 
Government  had  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition^  of  labour.  He  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  an  article  by  the  President  of  the  Labour  uomnaission 
published  recently  in  the  ‘London  Times’  appreciating  the  progress  made  by  tne 
Indian  Government  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  labour  10  India.  Turning  to  the 
Bill  he  said  there  was  no  reason  why  the  local  Governments  m  making  rules  wouia 
impose  a  meticulous  uniformity  in  the  case  of  all  industnes  aM  not  give  ®P6Cial 
consideration  to  the  industries  which  required  special  attention.  He  n^  no  douot 
if  the  rules  made  by  a  particular  local  Government  ^  worked  to  the  dismvantage  01 
another  province,  such  a  position  would  be  set  right  by  the  central  Government. 
As  regards  the  powers  of  inspectors  he  saw  no  reason  to  beheve  that  the  inspectors 
would  abuse  their  powers.  In  any  case  there  was  provision  in  the  Bui  tor  ^ 
aggrieved  factory-owner  to  make  appeal  against  the  'inspector  s  decisions.  Me 
informed  Mr.  Mody  and  other  members  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  ptates 
which  had  followed  the  Government  of  India  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
labour  legislation  and  which  had  acted  more  or  less  on^  the  lines  of  the  Indian 
Factories  Act.  Concluding  he  said  the  Government  recognised  ^the  need  for  labour 
legislation  but  this  Bill  represented  a  very  marked  advance  in  the  amelioration  of 
labour  troubles  in  the  country. 

The  Bill  was  passed  amidst  cheers. 


Mechanical  Lighters  Detail 

Sir  James  Gtrigg  moved  the  Bill  providing  imposition  in  connection  with 
duty  on  mechanical  lighters  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  for  report  by  Jnly  25. 
In  a  maiden  speech  he  said  it  was  the  experience  of  other  countries  that  the 
imposition  of  excise  duty  on  matches  gave  abnormal  stimulus  to  the  manufacture  or 
import  of  mechanical  lighters  with  the  result  that  other  countries  found  it  absolu¬ 
tely  indispensable  to  take  measures  of  this ^  kind  to  protect  revenue.  A  concrete 
example  of  this  experience  could  be  found  in  Burma  "where  the  import  of  mecha¬ 
nical  lighters  during  the  six  months  following  the  imposition  of  duty  on  matches 
had  amounted  to  150,000.  The  majority  of  opinions  expressed  on  the  Bill  were 
either  in  favour  or  offered  no  comments  at  alL_  Some  critics  observed  that  the 
scope  of  definition  was  too  wide  and  it  would  include  toys.  Sir  James  Grigg^  said 
he  would  be  prepared  to  modify  the  definition  to  exclude  toys  from  the  definition. 
Concluding  he  remarked  that  he  was  only  the  stepfather  of  the  Bill  (laughter  and 
applause).  Stepfathers  were  generally  hard  with^  their  step-children  but  lie  hoped 
to  treat  the  child  with  a  certain  amount  of  cordiality  (applause).  ^  ^ 

During  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr,  B.  Das  was  the  only  uncompromising 
opponent  to  the  Bill,  which  he  described  as  unwanted.  If  the  bill  was  necessary 
at  all,  he  said,  let  there  be  revenue  collected  by  means  of  a  excise  duty  only  to 
control  the  manufacture  of  lighters,  but  the  money  must  be  returned  to  the 
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maBiifaetiirers.  Messrs.  Ghusnavi,  Banga  Iyer  and  Muazzam  supported  I  the  measure 
being  consequential  on  the  passage  of  the  Match  Excise  Bill.  Messrs.  Gaya  Prasad 


PMSHlliilSll 


The  havoc  caused  by  the  recent  floods  in  Assam  as  furnished  by  the  Assam 
Government  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  by  Mr.  Bajpai  replying  to  Mr. 
Matin  Ohaudhury’s  short  notice  question.  The  statement  ran  as  follows “From 
June  13  to  23  there  was  almost  incessant  rainfall  in  those  hills  and  the  rain  gauze 


days  of  deluge  a  rainfall  of  oyer  21,  25  and  36  inches  respectively  both  iu_Nowgong 


^ W  V./ Wih  a.  A,  ^  V4Jli.VJvJ 


affected  are  poor  in  communications.  With  the  havoc  caused  by  floods  communica- 

_  I  •»  I*  rv»  t  .  T*  »  •  1.  B  lY*  1-. -  ^ 


which  were  accessible  areas.  It  will  take  sometime  before  the  final  reports  are 

^  if  ^<1  IMJIV  *ff  i  *  '*  if  <r  1«i*  •  .« 


K»fY>i:ig|HI  iliHB  IH  iKl 


Nowgong  the  area  between  the  hills  and  Kopiii  was  for  most  part  submerged  and 

Mit4-  n-CP  Al.  _  _ i  _  f  •  1  mi.  _  .1 _  1  -rii  r  •  • 


away  by  floods  must  be  considerable.  The  total  number  of  families  who  have 
nothing  to  live  on  is  estimated  to  be  about  12,000  to  15,000.  Gratuitous  relief  will 
be  needed  in  most  of  these  cases  for  at  least  two  months.  It  will  hn  rcmiirAf! 


were  serious  though  not_  so  disastrous  as  in  Nowgong, 
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bave  done  this’.  The  spirit  of  the  House  on  the  occasion  was  :  ‘How  J 

Sir  Abdur  Eahim,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  had  said  :  If  it  were  m 
anyone  of  us  or  any  group  of  this  House  to  suppress  this  movement  we  wo 
have  done  it.  No  one  has  been  able  to  suggest  what  men  like  ourselves  can  uo 
help  the  administration.  It  is  primarily  for  the  Government  to  find  out  me  rerneay. 
Sir  Harry  Haig  agreed  with  the  words  that  it  was  for  the 

the  remedies  but  added  that  it  was  for  the  House  to  give  the  Government  the  help 
it  needed.  Sir  Harry,  continuing,  said  s  ^  ‘It  is  natural  that  pe^le  feel  very  deep^ly 
on  the  occasion  of  an  outrage  of  that  kind,  I  would  ask ^ the  House  not  to 
its  feeling  to  cool  too  much  and  not  to  require  any  continuing  stimulus  oi  uctua 
outrages  to  maintain  their  serious  interest  in  this  very  acute  problem.  As  regarus 
the  nature  of  the  Bill  it  makes  the  existing  law  permanent  and  removed  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  three  years  to  the  life  of  the  Bill. 

The  necessity  for  the  Bill  had  arisen  because  the  Bengal  legislation  authorising 
detention  without  trial  to  which  this  _  Act  was  supplementary  had  been  made  per¬ 
manent.  The  time  limit  for  the  existing  Act  expires  in  April  19d5.  it  migm  he 
asked  why  the  Government  did  not  wait  till  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly.  Inat 
meant  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  taken  up  till  February  or  March. 

A  Voice  i-^Whj  not  earlier  ?  .  t>  il 

Sir  Harry  Haig  : — Will  the  hon.  member  undertake  to  dispose  of  the  matter 
before  the  end  of  January  ?  1  know  very  well  that  the  hon.  member  cannot  give 
any  such  undertaking. 

A  Voice  : — Why  not  ? 

Sir  Harry  Haip:~-Even  so,  that  would  be  unsatisfactory  solution.  ^ 
ask  the  hon.  members  to  remember  that  we  have  at  Deoli  camp  something  like  500 
detenus.  It  took  us  considerable  time  to  prepare  accommodation.  The  Government 
of  Bengal  have  no  accommodation  for  500  men.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
us  to  leave  the  Bengal  Government  in  doubt  and  ourselves  in  doubt  up  to 
within  a  month  or  two  of  the  expiry  of  these  powers  ^  whether  they  are  to  be  exten¬ 
ded  or  not.  Continuing,  Sir  Haig  referred  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bdl.  Firstly,  they 
wanted  power  to  detain  the  detenus  outside  BengaJ.  This  principle  was  accepted 
by  the  House  in  1932  at  a  time  when  the  implications  and  menace  of  terrorism 
were  not  so  fully  appreciated  as  they  are  now.  Bengal  could  _not  be  expected  at 
the  same  time  to  wage  a  campaign  against  terrorism  and  keep  in  effective  segrega¬ 
tion  such  large  numbers  of  dangerous  men  living  in  surroundings  with^  which  they 
were  thoroughly  familiar  and  a  people  with  whom  they  have  close  relations.  These 
detenus  communicate  with  friends  outside ;  they  hatch  conspiracies.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  move  the  worst  of  them  to  an  isolated  locality  where  these 
conditions  did  not  exist.  The  total  number  of  detenus  in  jails  and  specml  camps 
in  Bengal  was  1,500  to  1,600  while  the  number  at  Deoli  was  500.^  Those  in  Deoli 
were  of  the  worst  type;  others  were  dealt  with  under ^  an^  elastic  system  which 
included  home  domicile,  village  domicile,  special  camp  or  jail  in  Bengal, 

Illustrating  the  experiences  of  Madras,  the  Home  Member  said  that  the  jury 
had  expressed  surprise  in  the  Madras  Conspiracy  Case  that  revolutionaries  were 
allowed  to  influence  certain  of  the  accused. 

Continuing,  the  Home  Member  said  that  the  Bill  barred  the  powers  of  the  High 
Courts  in  respect  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was  an  essential  complement  of  the  Ben¬ 
gal  legislation.  Continuing,  Sir  Harry  reviewed  the  situation  which  had  necessitated 
the  removal  of  the  time  limit  from  Bengal  Bill.  He  said  that  the  Government  had 
during  the  last  fifteen  months,  by  unremitting  pressure,  been  gradually  getting 
control  over  the  movement,  first  of  all  holding  it  and  then  making  some  impression 
on  it.  But  with  much  that  was  encouraging,  the  Bengal  Government  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  felt  that  there  was  still  much  to  be  done.  Eecruitment  was  still 
going  on,  the  spirit  was  still  alive  and  active.  In  spite  of  a  definite  improvement 
they  had  still  a  long  way  to  go  ;  there  was  the  Chittagong  attack  on  Europeans 
including  women  and  children  at  a  cricket  match  and  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  Bengal  Governor  at  Darjeeling.  These  powers  were  ^  now  being  made 
permanent.  Time  after  time  the  temporary  nature  of  the  provisions  had  encouraged 
terrorists  to  hope  that  they  only  had  to  hold  out  for  a  limited  time  and  would 
again  get  their  chance.  Conspiracy  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  thirty  years  ; 
each  time  when  conspiracy  could  be  brought  junder  control  powers  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered  and  the  organisation  had  started  working  again.  It  was  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event  but  looking  back  it  seemed  that  this  had  been  a  fundamental  mis¬ 
take  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  past,  a  mistake  into  which  they  had 
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been  led  by  precisely  those  arguments  of  optimism  which  the  House  would  no 
doubt  hear  in  the  debate  and  a  heavy  responsibility  would  rest  on  those  who 
ffould  refuse  to  be  wise  even  after  the  event  and  reject  the  teachings  of  experience. 
The  Bengal  Council  accepted  this  view  and  the  motion  for  rejecting  the  proposal  to 
make  the  powers  permanent  was  thrown  out  by  63  votes  to  12  and  amendments  for 
a  further  temporary  extension  were  lost  without  a  division. 

Sir  Harry  Haig,  concluding,  said :  'We  have  ^never  held.  Sir,  that  these 
measures  which  are  often  described  as  repressive  measures  would  alone  bring  the 
movement  to  an  end,  though  we  have  held  and  still  hold  that  they  are  essential 
foundation  in  the  fight  against  terrorism.  Something  more  is  needed  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  within  the  last  few  months  there  seem  to  be  definite  indications 
that  is  beginning  to  materialise.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  said  in^this  ^  House 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  development  of  active  and  vigorous  public  opinion  in 
Bengal  which  will  destroy  any  deliberate  or  I  merely  sentimental  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  not  only  criminals  but,  I  would  hold,  are  evidently  enemies  to  their  own 
country  and  a  disgrace. 

'‘The  Government  of  Bengal  are  very  fully  alive  to  these  considerations;  they 
are  working  actively  to  encourage  that  public  opinion  which  perhaps  was  called 
forth  unmistakably  by  the  senseless  outrage  on  his  Esceilency  the  Governor,  Sir  John 
Anderson,  a  man  who  it  was  felt  had  worked  ceaselessly  and  wholeheartedly  for 
the  good  of  the  people  of  the  province,  who  had  analysed  and  understood  the  root 
causes  of  their  discontent  and  was  devoting  Ms  remarkable  energies  to  devising  a 
remedy.  (Applause).  But  while  the  House  may  rest  assured  that  the  Bengal 
Government  are  fully  alive  to  ail  the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
awakening  of  public  opinion  I  would  ask  them  to  remember  that  the  Bengal 
Government  also  regard  it  as  essential  to  continue  without  a  time-limit  the  powers 
which  they  possess  for  dealing  with  this  movement.  In  pursuit  of  that  policy  they 
require  and  ask  for  our  assistance.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  House  will  not  deny 
them  the  help  they  need.’^  (Applause.) 


Mr.  S.  C.  Mitra  moved  that  the  bill  be  circulated  for  eliciting  opinion  by  Aug. 
3L  He  said  that  he  was  moving  the  circulation  of  the  bill  as  members  had  not  the 
original  Act  in  their  possession  and  hence  were  unable  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  bill.  The  bill,  as  he  understood  it,  dealt  with  terrorist  suspects.  He  was  in 
agreement  with  the  Government  that  the  terrorist  movement  should  be  effectively 
tackled  but  objected  to  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  as  a  permanent  measure.  Such 
repressive  laws  have  failed  to  stop  terrorism.  The  time  had,  therefore,  arrived  to 


try  ,omer  measures. 

Sir  Earry  Raig  informed  Mr.  Mitra  that  the  Bengal  Government  were  actively 
interested  in  other  measures  as  well. 

Continuingj  fir,  Mitra  said  that  the  bill  under  discussion  could  be  passed  only 
as  a  temporary  measure.  It  amounted  to  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India  that  the  Bengal  Government  had  failed,  despite  all  their  powers,  to  check 
the  suspects  in  jails  from  communicating  with  their  associates  outside.  The  speaker 
.  , .  '  . » ,  ^  ^  t  t  even  detenus  inside  the  Deoli  jail  were 

communicating  with  outside  people.  Finally,  Mr.  Mitra  gave  what  he  called  two 
wpical  cMes  of  treatment  in  jail.  A  young  detenue  was  not  allowed  to  see  his 
dying  mother  who  had  no  relative  other  than  her  son,  When,  however,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  allowed  him  to  go,  his  mother  died.  Another  detenue.  D.  Bose,  who  was 
nepliew  of  the  speaker,  was  arrested  after  he  had  undergone  nine  months  imprison¬ 
ment  for  civil  disobedience  and  then  confined  in  a  cellar  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

change  m  his  environments  and  being  cut  oflf  from  bis  relatives  and 
irienas  he  grew  insane  and  only  then  was  he  released.  Complaints  regarding  cases 
01  a  similar  nature  had  come  often  to  the  speaker  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
metnods  winch  the  Govexoment  were  adopting  did  not  meet  the  situation  and 
worked  against  India  and  England.  Finally,  Mr.  Mitra  detailed  the  hardships  of 

could  not  be  removed  by  jail  visitors,  who  were 

either  title-holders  or  contractors. 


Navalrai  opposed  the  Home  Member’s 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Eaju  ?had  no  hesitation  in  joining  the 
putting  down  terrorism,  but  he  described  the  Act  as  a  lawless  law, 
against  lawlessness,  for  the  Act  deprived  an  accused  person 

reminded  the  House  of  the  views  of  Sir  mdi 
Lnshnaswami  Iyer,  advocate-general  of  Madras,  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Lalcliand  Navalrai  said  thafe  the  Government  had  no  right  to  deprive  any 
subject  of  his  fundamental  right  of  habeas  corpus.  He  asked  the  new  Law  Member 
to  read  the  report  of  the  debate  held  in  1932  on  the  original  bill  and  wanted  to 
know  what  view  he  took  on  it.  The  previous  Law  Member  had  held  that  the 
common  law  right  of  any  person  was  not  to  be  interfered  with.  Did  the  present 
Law  Member  agree  with  that  view  ?  Had  he  perused  the  report  of  that  debate  ? 

Mr.  Qhuznavi  said  that  terrorism  did  exist,  and  fdetention  outside  Bengal  was 
absolutely  necessary.  If  there  were  defects  in  the  detention  camps,  those,  of  course, 
could  be  removed. 

Mr.  Shafl  Daudee  opined  that  terrorism  had  become  a  chronic  disease  and  could 
only  be  checked  by  creating  public  opinion  against  it.  Measures  like  the  bill  under 
discussion  were  stiffening  public  opinion  against  the  Government.  Things  happening 
in  Bengal  through  the  agency  of  the  police  were  a  slur  on  any  civilised  Govern¬ 
ment.  (Non-official  cheers). 

Capt.  Lalchand  said  that  at  a  time  when  terrorism  was  still  at  its  height  if  they 
do  not  arm  the  executive  with  necessary  powers,  the  country  would  have  to  be 
governed  by  martial  law. 

Sardar  ffarham  Singh  Brat  attributed  the  spread  of  terrorism  to  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  suspects  as  it  attracted  wide-spread  sympathy  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Sadiq  Hasa7i  said  that  history  showed  terrorist  movements  had  always 
existed  in  India  in  the  past  but  it  was  too  much  to  send  a  mere  suspect  outside 
his  province  to  suffer  continuous  imprisonment.  It  did  not  improve  the  offender. 

The  Assembly  then  adjourned. 

24tli.  JULY Mr.  K,  C,  Neogy,  resuming  the  debate  on  the  Bengal  Bill,  said 
that  it  was  not  so  simple  a  measure  as  the  Home  Member  had  depicted  it  and 
wished  the  House  to  endorse  principle  of  detaining  people  without  trial,  and  added 
that  executive  judgment  could  replace  judicial  pronouncement  as  a  feature  of  the 
law  in  India.  The  Bill  was  not  a  natural  corollary  of  Bengal  legislation  either  and 
no  official  speaker  in  the  Bengal  Council  had  stated  that  the  banishment  of  detenus 
was  contemplated.  If  detenus  were  sent  to  Deoli  in  1932  it  was  because  there  was 
congestion  in  Bengal  jails,  but  now  that  civil  disobedience  was  over  no  such  con¬ 
gestion  existed.  The  only  conclusion  that  could  be  come  to  was  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wished  the  suspects  to  be  terrorised  out  of  terrorism.  The  Government  had 
not  even  followed  the  Eowlatt  Committee’s  recommendation  in  connection  with 
detention  of  the  suspects,  nor  had  they  given  effect  to  the  Committee’s  suggestion 
that  a  non-official  Indian  having  a  knowledge  of  these  should  be  a  member  of  the 
body  which  decided  the  question  of  detaining  suspects.  Mr.  Neogy  felt  that  the 
great  impediment  in  the  way  of  fighting  terrorism  was  that  Government  measures 
were  operated  repressively.  He  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Basu,  who 
was  a  friend  of  ^  the  Law  Member,  upon  the  subject  as  well  as  from  a  speech  in 
the  Bengal  Conncil  of  Khan  Bahadur  Abdul  Momin,  who  was  once  Commissioner 
of  the  Chittagong  Division  and  condemned  the  excesses  committed  by  the  local 
officials.  Mr.  Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee,  who  had  been  considered  fit  for  the 
appointment  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University,  had  also  condemned  such 
conduct  and  a  retired  Inspector  of  Education,  who  was  respected  by  all,  had 
warned  the  Government  that  even  staunch  loyalists  were  opposed  to  the  policy, 
Mr.  Neogy  asked  the  Home  Member,  before  he  retired  from  his  high  office,  to  order 
an  enquiry  by  High  Court  Judges  drawn  from  various  provinces  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  truth  or  otherwise  concerning  official  excesses.  Reminding  the  Government 
of  the  respect  which  the  British  had  enjoyed  in  the  past,  Mr.  Neogy  said  that  he 
opposed  the  Bill  because  it  was  un-British  in  character. 

The  discussion  grew  interesting^  when  the  Law  Member  rose  to  meet  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  Opposition,  He  gave  the  history  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Acts  in  Bengal  and  observed  that  since  the  Bengal  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  1930  had  now  been  made  permanent,  the  Supplementary  Act  passed  by  the 
Assembly  which  was  meant  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  Bengal  Act  should  also  be 
made  permanent  as  a  logical  conclusion.  Arguments  had  been  advanced,  ha  said, 
that  these  repressive  laws  should  be  suspended  as  they  did  not  succeed  in  fighting 
terrorism.  ‘’Why  not  suspend  the  repressive  laws  for  non-political  murders  ana 
dacoities,”  he  asked. 

Mr,  S.  C.  Mitra  replied :  These  are  preventive  laws  and  should  not  be  perma* 
nent. 


jii8tic0  iMorman  xieiu  ujujaij  iucjioij'  woua.wS0  a  particular  Ic^isIatiOE  affected  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  it  could  not  be  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  toe  lodian  Hegislature  pro* 

vided  there  existed  exigencies  justifying  such  legislation. 

At  this  stage  Diwan  Lalehand  Navalrai  raised  a  point  of  order  whether  any 
legislation  affecting  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  or  any  common  or  unwritten  law  of 
Great  Britain  was  within  the  competence  of  this  legislature. 

The  CToir  ruled  that  any  meagre  violating  forming  the  part,  of  the 

•  •  r  I  •  I*  /"'I  ...  .  _  A.  _ *  J «■«  1  X-v  /V  Ti*| 


Mr.  E,  Siudd  pleaded  that  terrorist  suspects 
publication  of  the  evidence  against  them  or 


measures 


Supporting  the  Bill  Mr,  N,  N,  Anklesaria  declared  that  Mahatma  Gaudhi  was 
apostle  of  all  subversive  movements  in  the  country.  The  root  cause  of  terrorism 
in  Bengal  was  undue  favouritism  shown  to  the  Muslims. 

After  Mr.  Amar  Butt  spoke  a  motion  for  closure  was  applied. 


Mr.  S.  C,  Mitra^s  circulation  motion  was  defeated.  The  House  for  the  first  time  in 


of  Bai  Bahadua  B.  L.  Patil  to  limit  the  life  of  the  Bengal  Detenus  Bill  for  another 
three  years  only.  The  amendment  of  Bao  Bahadur  Patil  was  to  the  effect  that 


n 
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on  other  local  Governments  and  also  cause  inconvenience  to  the  detenu®  themselves. 


tion  of  law  and  order  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  drastic  legislation  of  this 
nature  shoutd  be  kept  on  the  Statute  Book  for  all  times. 
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Government  action  and  it  would  spread  discontent,  whicli  would  not  be  conducive 

to  enlistiog  public  opinion  against  terrorism. 

Mr.  B.  V.  Jadhav,  supporting  the  amendment,  said  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
detenus  and  the  country  at  large,  it  was  necessary  that  such  measures  should  be 
discussed  in  the  Assembly  periodically. 

Sir  Harry  Haig  declared  that  in  the  past  the  principle  of  temporary  legislation 
to  deal  with  terrorism  had  been  tried,  but  because  the  legislation  was  not 
permanent  the  movement  continued  over  a  long  period.  As  regards  the 
fear  of  certain  members  of  inflicting  the  suspects  on  other  provinces,  he  said  that 
Government  policy  was  not  to  spread  them  all  over  India.  They  had  been  ^kept  in 
Deoli  Gamp,  where  they  were  looked  after  in  a  reasonable  way.  Concluding,  he 
said  that  the  Bengal  Government  had  decided  that  their  present  policy  would  last 
so  long  as  the  menace  continued  and  the  Government  of  India  had  decided  to 
help  the  Bengal  Government  for  the  same  period.  The  House  then  adjourned. 

Separation  of  Malabar 

26li.  JULY : — The  Assembly  discussed  non-official  resolutions  to-day.  The  House 
resumed  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  for  constitution  of  Malabar  into  a 
separate  province. 

Mr.  Sitarama  Baju  supporting  said  that  Malabar  was  satisfied  with  all  consi¬ 
derations  laid  down  by  the  Simon  Commission  for  forming  that  territory  into  a 
separate  province. 

Mr.  Yidyasagar  Pandya  quoted  resolutions  passed  by  the  Malabar  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  show  that  the  financial  burden  involved  by  the  separation  would  be  so 
heavy  as  could  not  be  borne  by  tax-payers. 

Mr.  B.  Das  did  not  oppose  the  resolution  on  principle,  but  said  that  Orissa 
had  to  agitate  for  thirty  years  before  reaching  the  present  stage,  which  process 
Malabar  must  undergo. 

Mr.  Lalchand  Navalarai  emphasised  that  separation  of  small  provinces  from 
large^  ones  was  a  great  mistake. 

Sir  Mahomed  Yaqub  said  that  there  was  no  geographical,  linguistic  or  cultural 
afiiQity  between  Malabar  and  the  rest  of  the  Madras  Presidency  and  it  should  not 
have  bep  merged  in  Madras. 

Bhai  Permanand  favoured  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  settle  the 
question  once  for  all,  whether  the  provinces  should  be  distributed  on  linguistic 
basis,  or  for  any  other  reasons. 

dJarry  Haig  made  the  last  speech  as  Home  Member.  He  said  that  under 
section  52  (A)  of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  a  separate  province  could  be  created 
under  the  existing  constitution  only  if  there  were  strong  expression  of  opinion  in 
lavour  of  it  by  the  local  Government  and  legislature,  Ths  Home  Member  promised 
to  forward  the  debate  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  inviting  attention  to  the  point  as 
to  whether  provision  would  or  would  not  be  made  in  the  new  constitution  for 
constitution  of  a  new  province,  should  that  be  found  desirable. 

Mr.  Rang  a  Iyer  withdrew  the  resolution. 

Bab  Food  on  Railways 

^  Dr.  Ziaiiddin  Ahmed  moved  the  next  resolution  urging  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  enquire  now  for  the  system  of  giving  contracts  and  sub-contracts  to 
outsiders  and  not  local  persons  for^  catering  to  railway  passengers  was  responsible 
for  supply  of  bad  food  at  high  prices  on  the  railways  and  to  suggest  means  of 
removing  the  grievances. 

Sir  Henry  Qidney  said  that  as  a  medical  man,  he  was  often  staggered  to  see 
deplorable  food  vended  on  the  railways.  He  advised  that  medical  officers  should 
inspect  food  and  water  in  railway  precincts. 

Sir  Joseph  Bkore  borrowing  Dr.  GouYs  remarks  on  a  festive  occasion  said  ;  '^the 
less  said  about  it,  the  better’^  (laughter).  He  promised  to  forward  the  debate  to 
railways  asking  them  specifically  to  ask  the  local  advisory  committee’s  opinions. 
When  these  would  be  received  by  the  Railway  Board  they  would  be  given  due 
consideration  and  placed  before  the  Central  Advisory  Council. 

Dr.  Ziauddin  Ahmed  on  this  assurance  withdrew  the  resolution, 

Indian  Christians  in  Services 

Dr.  D^Souza,  nominated  member,  representing  the  Indian  Christians,  then  moved 
the  resolution  that  the  claims  of  the  Indian  Christian  community  for  adequate 
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Bpiiit  Of  .rivalry  and  jealousy  amonga  various 
stage  adjourned  till  the  oOljh. 

INDIAH  Docas:  Labotjeees’  Bill 

.  I  i.u„  T^riion  rinck  Labourers’  Bill,  giving  effect  to  the 

SOlli.  JULY  :— The  passage  of  the  easy,  there  being  very  few 

convention  coneernmg  ‘u  „h  at  the  third  reading.  Mr.  Matin  Choudhry 

speeches  and  Sir  Jopesh  ®?Xt  direction.  Mewan  Bahadur  Ramaswami 

weleotned  the  bill  as  a  step  m  the  S  .  ^  British  India. 

Mudaliar  vfanted  *®  a„Peed  tat  wanted  the  Government  of  India  to 

Baja  Bahadur  ““^rhe  ItatM  without  much  of  the  powers  of  peraua- 

obtain  the  unfettered  opinion  Wonalra*  justified  the  amendments  in 

Sion  as  were  oftp  e®P'®y®d-  guglsted  ttat  Indian  princes  should  not  be 

.f  •  il  U,.,  did  gi.e  s.«  « 

*’'®nTthe“mo“tion  of  Sir  Nripendra  Sircar,  the  House  passed  the  Bill  amending 

certain  enactments  and  an^amei^dm^^^^  p:ave  the  GoYeroor-General 

Mr.  Maswood  Ahmed  an  amendment^^wnicn  g  inoculated 

5S.^S\tt*.T|lr'iod  to  b.'  ,...»ibod  b,  bl«  .od  not  ii*  month.  .. 

yrG™.“*Wsrf  tbr.“idm»l  .hkh  ...  r.i«,ted. 

Sea  Customs  Act  Amendment  Bill 

Mr.  A.J.Baisman  moved  that  the 

taken  into  consideration  He  s^d  tha^  under  im^portatiof  wat 

drawback  of  seven-eighths  of  the  customs  auw  paiu  u  ^  pnmL'i-innq  The 

repayable  at  the  time  of  re-export  of  the  goods 

wL  in  Ptaciple  and  they  now  decided  that  payment  of  such  drawback  be 

discontinued  except  in  special  eases  to  be  prescribed  by  r«lcs-  l^e  ® 

assured  the  House,  proposed  to  consult  the  Upg®  “p°  i“e| 

these  rules.  He  informed  the  house  that  only  one 

namely,  from  the  AiUomobile  Association  agauis  ‘^®,,  tad^  under 

cats  belonging  to  tourists.  But,  said  the  speaker,  the  G  -  .  •  Eurooeau 

consideration  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  now  obtiiined  n  ‘'“  Europe 

countries,  namely,  that  cars  be  allowed  to  come  v  V  .  * 

guarantee  from  the  Automobile  Association  that  the  owner  ii  e  Anrnmobile 

after  bis  tour  or  visit.  In  case  the  owner  failed  to  take  the  car  back  the  Automobile 

Association  would  have  to  pay  the  duty  to  the  Government.  „nwpra  were 

Mr.  Qaya  Prasad  Singh  wanted  to  know  whether  the  ™'®-®'‘’*='"f/®^®”,.V®u® 
not  too  wide  and  hoped  that  before  making  rules  Government  would  consult  the 

__  _  1  _ _ i_  i:  _ 


The  motion  for  consideration  was  passed.  The  house  next  discussed  the  Bill  clause  by 
clause.  8ir  Leslie  Hudson  moved  an  amendment  to  the  second  clause  which  as  amen¬ 
ded  read  that  the  Governor-General  ‘may  subject  to  the  conditiou  of  previous  pun  ica- 
tioD  from  time  to  time  by  notifioation  in  the  Gazettee  of  India  make  rules  in  respect 
of  goods  which  have  been  taken  into  use  between  importation  and  exportation  .  lue 
Government  accepted  the  amendment  which  was  passed  without  any  further 
discussion.  The  house  passed  the  Bill. 

Othee  Bills 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sanjiva  Row  the  House  also  passed  th&  Bill  amending 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Aet  as  passed  by  the  Council  of  State  and 
the  select  committee  and  the  Bill  amending  the  Indian  I  rust  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Council  of  State.  The  Assembly  then  adjourned. 

Steel  Peotection  Bill 

31st,  JULY  \-~SiT  Joseph  Bhore  was  cheered  as  he  rose  and  moved  the  considm^ 
lion  of  the  Steel  Protection  Bill.  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  moved  for  .reference  of  the  BiU 
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.  .  nf  Rir  Abdur  E.ahim,  Dewan  Baliadur  A.  Rama- 

'rjM.dT.r'M..™  H  P.  a  D..  S^O.  S  kC 

£.^'83^”*  “  ..d  Sir  taeph  Bh.r.rrl.h  »- 

tractions  to  report  on  or  before  Monday,  Aug.  13.  ^  ^ 

Sir  Joseph  Bhore  ,fd  the  consideration,  of  ^he^caseof^^the  steel  ^nd^.ron^.^_^ 

a^f^^centrS^  Sid^^ts  products  did  not  vary  very  greatly  in  char^ter  and  quality 

JZarfsons  of  pricL  were  generally  more  easy  and  reliable.  They  had  to  ans- 
and  compt  Q')  has  the  industry  utilized  the  period  of  protec- 

r' the  answer  is  in  the  the  affirmad.Fe  (2)  has 

th?t  imZCment  he^i  purchased  at  an  unduly  or  disproportionate  y  high  cost  to 
that  ,.7,  if  tjj^  price  paid  has  not  been  excessive  should  protection  be 

the  consumer  j ’*  what  should  be  the  extent  of  that  pro- 

tZ  "  Altering  the’first  question  affirmatively  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  said  that  this  was 
achieUd  desp^w  the  reduced  demand  during  the  present  ^ave  of  depression  and 
ooiH  tViA  T-jriff  Board’s  finding  was  that  no  general  charge  of  inefficiency  could  be 
Trou^ht  a  "a  1  J^he  the  “Board  no  complamt  reached  as  regards 

th»'*n”naPtv  of  Steel  used  bv  railways  and  engineering  works  which  had  indeed  fon^nd 
the  ™ny’9  Sdn  m  satisfactory  and  "fully  up  to  .  the  standard  required  The 
Tthe  findino.  was  that  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  had  been  imirsued  and 
IcWeved  Judged  b?  prices  the  resuUs  were  encouraging  for  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  quot¬ 
ed  statistics  to  show  that  the  prices  had  gone  down.  In  the  case  of  rails  it  had  gone 
from  T?s  82  Dsr  ton  in  1927  to  Es.  58  pet  ton  in  May,  1934:  plates  from  Ea. 
fm  to  Tls  I  barsCm  Es.  87  to  Es.  56  and  galvanised  sheets  from  Es.  254  to 
S  ngl^Thfs’ a  material  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  efficiency  of  ‘he  -ndus- 
trv  under  the  policy  of  discriminating  protection.  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  said  that  he 
dW  not  Low  of  any  other  major  industry  which  could  compare^  with  iron  and  steel 
industry  hi  abuLanw  and  the  quality  of  raw  material  ne^cessary  for  its  products  Let 
it-  no!  he  foryntton  this  industry  was  a  key  industry  of  national  importance  and  it 
Played  a  fS  Trt  during  the  Lr.  In  assessi.ig  the  profits  and.  losses  of  the  com¬ 
pany  they  should  conside?  the  advantages  gained  by  way  of  stimulation  of  several 
sabJidiarv  industries  the  benefit,  of  whose  money  value  could  not  be  accurately 
Xeed  l/  they  were  very  satisfied  that  the  industry  had  used  protection  to  improve 
FtaehL  LficiJnL  and  organisation  and  further  that  within  a  measurable  distance 
of  time  it  could  stand  the  outside  challenge  of  competiHve. rivals  then  they  would  be 
hist  fed  ireLeLffig  protection  in  public  interest.  Having  made  sacrifices  in  the 
pas  the  coun  ?rL?nld  not  allow  its  obejctive  to  slip  away  when  it  was  almost 
Kin  Biyht  Sir  Joseph  continuing,  contended  that,  the  reduction  in  expenses  which 
The  board  in  1926  hadLLticipated  would  be  achieved  in  the  year  1933-34  had  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  which  meant  that  the  industry  had  done  better  than  it  was  thought  it 
cLld  or  would  fe.  The  industry  had  made  such  progress  m  efficiency  that  over  five 
important  articles,  namely,  rails,  fishpLtes,  tested.  ®tructurals  and  tested  plates  the 
board  had  declared  that  the  Indian  products  required  no  protection  at  ail,  wiiiie  m 
the  case  of  seven  other  articles  a  very  large  reduction  in  the 

been  recommended.  This  result  was  welcome  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consum- 
er.  Except  in  the  case  of  tested  struoturals  lower  duty  had  been  recommended  m 
other  cases.  There  was  a  prospect  now  that  in  the  next  seven  years  the  industry 
would  be  able  to  stand  ou  its  legs  and  need  no  further  protection. 

Eeferring  to  the  preferential  duties  proposed  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Sir  Joseph 
Bhore  announced  that  as  the  result  of  corsespondence,  his  Majesty  s  Government 
had  agreed  to  allow  free  import  of  Indian  pig  iron  as  against  a  duty  of  66  one 
third  imposed  against  foreign  countries.  (Applause.) 

Sir  Joseph  Bhore  further  announced  that  his  'Majesty’s  Government  had  also 
agreed  to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  Indian  case  regarding  manganese. 

Sir  Joseph  Bhore  further  remarked  that  the  case  regarding  tested  plates  and  the 
levy  of  excise  duties  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Tinaoce  Member,  bir 
Bhore  specially  dealt  with  the  board’s  recommendations  regarding  supply  of  billets 
for  re-rolling  industry  and  supply  of  tin  bars  for  the  tin  plate  industry.  He  J^p^ed 
Tatas  would  supply  billets  for  re-rolling  at  Es.  64  plus  the  excise  duty,  but  if  Tatas 
were  unable  to  do  so  Government  would  reduce  the  revenue  duty  to  the  extent 
that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  re-rolling  mills  to  obtain  billets  at  Ks.  b4  plus 
the  excise  duty.  Similarly  as  regards  the  tinplate  industry,  Tatas  baa  been  asikeci 
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to  revise  their  agreement  with  the  tinplate  company  to  reduce  the  present 
excessive  profit  and  sell  these  for  Es.  64  plus  the  excise  duty,  but  if  by  the  end 
of  March,  1935  Tatas  fail  to  modify  the  arrangenient,  Government  would  have  to 
consider  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  the  result.  He  did  not  wish  this  to  be 
treated  as  a  threat  and  would  rather  appeaj  to^the  noble  ideals  of  the  founders  of 
Tatas  (applause)  to  ask  Tatas  to  help  subsidiary  industries. 

Heallnff  with  the  excise  dutv.  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  said  that  the  Tariff  Board  esti¬ 
mated  the  loss  of  customs  revenue  to  be  Es.  60  lakhs  but  as  part  thereof  would  be 

made  through  galvanised  sheets,  Government  had  to  realize  the  balance  through  the 
imposition  of  an  excise  duty.  As  Tatas  alone  produce  steel  ingots  the  duty  would 
be  easily  collected  and  would  be  spread  over  the  whole  range  of  steel  products^  and 
would  not  unduly  weigh  against  the  particular  production-  He  assured  tme  House 
that  the  excise  duty  was  not  meant  to  form  a  permanent  feature  of  the^  fiscal  ^sys¬ 
tem,  but  its  removal  or  reduction  would  depend  on  the  general  ^  financial  position. 
OoneludiDg  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  said  that  the  board’s  recommendation  balanced  fairly 
the  intSests  of  the  industry  and  the  consumers  and  asked  the  House  to  accept 


the  proposals  based  on  ^le  report. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  non-official  side  was  Mr.  Abdul  Matin  Choudhury,  Yiiho 
gave  his  support  to  the  protective  scheme.  If  India  was  to  be  economically  inde¬ 
pendent,  then  this  protection  was  necessary.  If  Tatas  had  not  been  able  to  dispense 
with  the  protection  given  during  these  years,  it  is  because  of  the  unprecedented 
depression,  as  a  result  of  which  Tata  received  during  the  last  four  years  only  Es.  2 
lakhs  worth  of  orders  from  the  railways  as  against  over  Es,  7  lakhs  anticipated 
originally  by  the  Tariff  Board.  From  the  tax-payer’s  point  of  view,  the  industry 
benefitted  the  Indian  exchequer,  for  during  the  War  it  gave  Es.  6  crores  to  the 
Government  over  the  price  of  300,000  tons  of  steel  supplied.  Mr.  Oboudhry  exhaus¬ 
tively  examined  the  record  of  the  welfare  work  by  Tatas  and  said  that  it  was  one 
of  which  any  institution  could  be  proud,  and  on  that  account  alone  Tatas  deserved 
further  protection.  But  he  asked  how  even  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  could  swallow  the 
bitter  pill  of  imperial  preference  introduced  by  the  Tariff  Board. 

Mr.  B.  I>asjiara  the  bill  as  giving  protection  to  the  British  and  not  the 

Indian  steel  industry.  The  Government  had  gone  behind  the  policy  laid  down  in 
1923,  It  was  better  for  the  Government  to  give  no  protection  and  let  the  industry 
function  under  normal  revenue  duties  than  to  bring  forward  such  a  measure.  Mr.  Das 
contended  that  the  piesent  Assembly  did  not  represent  public  opinion  and  challenged 
the  Government  to  bring  this  measure  up  next  February  and  see  the  verdict  of  the 
country.  He  protested  that  the  proposal  that  tested  and  untested  steel  should  sell  at 
the  same  price  would  cause  a  serious  handicap  to  Tatas. 

Mr,  Sitarmna  Eafu,  while  congratulating  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  on  getting  preferen¬ 
ces  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  Indian  pig  iron  and  a  favourable  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  case  of  manganese,  alluded  to  the  figures  of  imports  of  these  in  the 
British  market.  Eegarding  pig  iron  he  contented  that  India  had  been  exporting 
more  to  foreign  markets  than  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  Japan  had  been 
India’s  best  customer,  Mr.  Eaju  also  wanted  to  know  how  much  Indian  goods 
were  re-exported  to  other  countries  from  there.  He  did  not  want  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  Tatas  getting  protection,  but  it  should  not  be  at  the  ruin  of  other 
industries  or  impose  too  much  of  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Mr.  Eaju  had  not 
coneluded  when  the  House  adjourned. 


1st.  AUGUST  Mr.  raw  resuming  the  Steel  Bill  discussion  to-day 
opposed  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  consumers. 

Sir  Leslie  Hudson  deplored  that  when  the  Government  were  not  able  to  restore 
the  five  per  cent  cut  and  brought  forward  emergency  budgets  they  should  abolish 
revenue  duties  in  respect  of  certain  steel  products  for  which  he  found  no  justifica¬ 
tion.  Kor  could  he  approve  of  the^  imposition  of  excise  duty  whose  only  corollary 
was  that  whenever  any  industry  enjoying  protection  became  self-suOScient  it  should 
be  subjected  to  excise  duty. 

Agreeing  with  Sir  Leslie  Hudson,  Mr.  Mody  lodged  emphatic  protest  against  the 
abolition  mf  revenue  duties  on  certain  British  steel  products  and  imposition  of 
excise  duty  which  would  apply  even  to  the  unprotected  products.  He  asserted  that 
the  iarifi  Board  had  uo^ business  to  meddle  with  revenue  considerations. 

.  quoted  figures  and  _  maintained  that  the  scale  of  protection  proposed 

in  me  -Dili  in  respect  of  certain  articles  fell  far  short  of  an  effective  protection.  He 
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"“‘sS’'SJ°GrS/m“ arguments  advanced  against  the  levy  of  du‘y 

ffSTr  srais; 

respect  of  articles  on  R™  ®°  7  „„  igft  to  meet  the  loss  was  to  have  excise 

JX  howevT^  is  not^  likely^to  be  a  permanent  feature.  As  regards  differen- 

SX  Is  ttrof  t£  ™..d  k4S^  ■»!  «»d.,...l  .P»d..«  00,;=...^,.  h. 
d“  t?”  "‘.•oSdt 

idnst?“  He  announced  that  10  per  cent,  import  duty  on  machinery  would  be 

removed  as  soon  as  the  finances  improved.  ,  .  ,  .7.  nn  fhe  Bill  Mr. 

Messrs.  Navalrai,  Qayaprasad 

r  Mifrn  enoiiired  why  the  Tatas  should  not  produce  steel  at  the  cheapest  rate 
when  India  produced  pig  iron  cheapest.  After  Mr.  Thampan  had  made  some  observ 

tions  the  House  adjourned. 

Bengal  Eegijlution  (1818)  Eepeal  Bill 

2nd.  AUGUST  :-In  the  Assemby  to-day,  M/- wSor^d 
proposing  the  repeal  of  the  Bengal  Eegulation  of  I8i8.  „  maintainino- 

retrospect  to  show  that  the  Eegulation  was  enacted  in  unusual  time  fo  o 

alliances  between  the  Government  aud  the  Foreign  Governments,  but  now  it  was 
worked  for  quite  different  purposes  and  against  PerM°s “fj 
could  not  have  harboured  violent  intentions— persons  like  Aswni  Kumar  jjutta. 

Captain  Lalchand  said  that  in  the  performance  of  *eir  duty  of  safeguarding  the 
persons  and  property  of  its  citizens  the  Government  had  to  resort  to  stiong 

measures.  Otherwise,  nothing  but  chaos  would  prevail.  nnt 

Air.  D.  K.  Lahiri  Chaiidlmrij  opined  that  terrorism  could  only  be  stampea  our 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  people,  and  not  by  repressive  laws  which,  on  .e 

hand,  promoted  terrorism.  t 

Air,  A.  Chatterjee  (official,  Bengal)  said  that  behind  all  the  manifestations  ot 

the  terrorist  movement  there  was  some  power  which  .was  a  source  or  misc  le  . 
In  order  to  tackle  this  hidden  power  the  Government  must  have  certain  powers, 
and  the  power  conferred  by  the  Eegulation  was  probably  the  only  power  (  A  voice  . 
Only  I  )  which  the  State  had  for  exercising  in  such  emergencies.  i.*  t  £ 

Mr.  a.  A.  F,  Metcalfe,  Foreign  Secretary,  said  that  75  per  cent,  of  the^  object^  ot 
the  Eegulation  had  nothing  to  do  with  internal  commotion,  but  concerned  loreign 
and  political  relations.  Among  the  numerous  States  on  the  border  of  India  where 
personal  rule  prevailed  dynasties  rose  and  fell  and  refugees  entered  India,  it 
essential  for  the  Government  to  possess  power  to^  regulate  the  movements  ot  these 
refugees  lest  they  escaped  and  caused  mischief  in  their  country.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  foreign  relations  alone  it  would  be  impracticable  to  deprive  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  powers  they  possessed  at  present.  ^ 

Air.  Lalchand  Navalrai  doubted  whether  the  present  civilisation  required  an  obso¬ 
lete  measure,  which  was  purely  un-British  and  unlawful. 

opposed  the  Bill  and  appealed  for  its  rejection,  even  as  the 
House  only  six  months  ago  had  decided.  Let  the  House  decide  whether  such  a 
valuable  weapon,  which  the  Government  had,  should  be  taken  away  from  them  at 
the  present  stage  of  constitutional  progress,  when  there  were  two  menaces,  namely, 
terrorism  and  communism.  Terrorism  was  the  public  enemy  number  one,  and  com¬ 
munism  was  the  public  enemy  number  two.  Sir  Henry  Oraik  explained 
how  such  enemies  were  traced  and,  on  what  amount  of  officially^  sifted  evidenc^,  in 
order  to  save  human  lives  who  were  intended  yictims  of  terrorists  or  anarchists. 
He  emphatically  denied  that  the  regulation  was  being  abused.  Lord  Aioriey  had 
been  quoted,  but  Lord  Morley  was  a  statesman  of  the  doctrinnaire  school  ot  liberal 
thought.  Eveu  Lord  Morley  never  yielded  to  pressure  to  repeal  this  regulation.  Un 
the  other  hand.  Lord  Morley  had  stated  clearly  the  circumstances  which  justified  the 
retention  of  the  regulation  and  those  very  formidable  and  obscure  circumstances  exis¬ 
ted  still  and  therefore,  the  Government  of  India,  while  deploring  its  necessity, 
could  not  part  with  powers  which  it  gave  to  the  executive. 
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Rir  fTpnrv  Craik  here  save  a  clear  exposition  of  how  in  the  Punjab  under  the 
CriSnal  Law  Amendment  Act  which  gave  almost  similar  powers  to  the  Government 

rhey  had  m  intern  certain  individuals  and  how.  when“\ow 

lives  of  the  intended  victims  would  have  been  risked.^  They  even  know  when,  how 

and  where  the  anarchists  planned,  attempt  of  the.r  crime  .f'^eTelT  founded  ^  The 

C.  I.  D.  officers  were  found  in  95  per  cent  of  easels  to  be  we  i  lounaed,  Ihe 

Government  would  strongly  oppose  any  attempt  to  deprive 

instrument  to  save  very  valuable  lives,  both  Indian  and  British.  L.t  the 

recall  the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  ago  at  Chicago  the  American  Govern had 

to  shoot  the  public  enemy  number  one.  lu  India,  the  anarchu  t  with  his 

abominable  cult  and  diabolical  ingenuity,  and  his  attempt  was  d^iberately  to 

paralyse  and  render  ineffectual  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Government.  Cojiimunism, 

though  not  so  dangerous  as  anarchisni,  was  a  growing 

India,  as  Communists  derived  inspiration  and  financial  help  f  o  .he  Ooraraunist 
International  with  the  objective  of  an  armed  revolution  to  subvert  not  only  the 
existing  form  of  Government  but  the  whole  fabric  ot  the  society.  i  . 

He  said:  “One  member  attacked  me  in  respect  of  the  reply  I  gave  yesterday  about 
Mr.  Sarat  Chandra  Bose  that  the  Government  of  India  consu  ted  the  ^ocal 
Government,  and  he  implied  that  by  this  Govemmen  .  of  India 

exceeded  the  rights,  statutory  or  legal,  and  had  shufiled  off  the  responsibilities.  In 
regard  to  that  I  am  wholly  unrepentant,  1  don  t,  for  a  moment,  say  that  the 
Government  of  India  by  consulting  the  local  Government,  have,  evaded  their  res- 
ponsibility.  In  faoM  go  farther  and  say  that  the  Gover.nmeut  of  India  would  have 
been  very  much  to  blame  if  it  had  come  to  a  decision  in^a  case  of  that  sort  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  local  agency,  the  Government  of  Bengal’  •  . 

Sir  Eari  Singh  Qoiir  pointed  to  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Eepresaive  Laws 
Committees,  to  which  the  Government  members  also  affixed  their  signaUires. 
Why  did  not  the  Government  now  support  that  pledge  ?.  Government  were  effecti- 
vely  dealing  wi*h  Terrorists  and  Communists  with  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act. 
Then,  why  retain  the  regulation  which  denied  numerous  innocent  persons  the  right 
to  prove  their  innocence  ?  The  House  at  this  stage  adjourned. 


The  Steel  Protection  Bill  (Contd  ) 

3rd,  AUGUST:— The  Assembly  held  an  additional  sitting  to-day  in  order  to  con¬ 
clude  the  debate  on  the  Steel  Protection  Excise  Duty  Bill  and  refer  it  to  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Bamasicami  Mudaliar  dealt  first  with  the  speech  of  the  Finance  Member 
which^  though  bereft  of  rhetoric,  had  a  great  amount  of  subtlety  about  it.  The  first 
question  to  debate  was  whether  the  removaTof  the  revenue  duty  on  tested  structu- 
rals  was  justified.  He  said  that  for  fifteen  years  they  had  been  hearing  Finance 
Members  regarding  the  difference  between  protective  duties  and  revenue  duties  and 
had  been  none  the  wiser  for  it. 

The  Finance  Member  had  fallen  into  the  same  confusion  of  which  he  accused 
Mr.  Mody.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Finance  Member  had  not  read  all 
the  literature  on  the  subject  and  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Assembly  in  1923. 
The  revenue  duty  on  tested  structurals  would  yield  two  lakhs  and  the  Finance 
Member  would,  as  years  rolled  by,  know  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  up 
even  a  thousand  rupees.  The  Tariff  Board  went  entirety  outside  its  terms 
of  reference  which  required  protection  of  the  Indian  industry,  and  not  of  the 
Industry  aboard.  He  hoped  that  this  act  of  the  Tariff  Board  would  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  precedent  for  the  future  and  that  revenue  duties  would  continue  to  exist  for 
financial  reasons.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  revenue  duty  was  also  helpful  to  some 
engineering  works  in  India  and  the  noble  gesture  of  the  Congress.  Proceeding,  Mr. 
Mudaliar  described  the  Tariff  Board’s  recommendation  as  well  as  the  Governmenys 
acceptance  thereof  to  reduce  the  duty  on  galvanised  sheets  as  ^‘most  extraordinarily 
surprising  and  improper’'.  The  Board  had  looked  at  this  question  with  a  complete 
lack  of  judicial  impartiality.  He  recalled  the  history  of  the  protective  duty  on  gal¬ 
vanised  sheets  and  the  Ottawa  Conference  observations  as  to  the  preference  on  this 
article  and  said  that  internal  consumption  in  this  respect  had  grown  and  India 
could  not,  therefore,  export  bar  to  England  for  conversion  into  galvanised  sheets. 
The^  Finance  Member  hinted  at  a  political  calamity  if  this  is  not  given  to  the 
British  manufacturer.  I  can  even  appreciate  that  argument,  but  then,  don't  come 
and  call  this  a  protective  measure.  ^  And  you  come  forward  and  justify  this  as 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  because  you  say  that  galvanised  sheets 
are  required  by  the  agriculturists .  What  do  you  know  of  the  conditions  of  the 
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agriculturists  ?  Goutiauing,  Dewau  Bahadur  Eamaswami  d?a°fo? 

to  read  the  piteous  represeutatious  made  by  European  firm  pftitled  to  oro- 

protection.  Every  European  firm  workiug  m  India  of 

Ltiou  as  an  Indian  firm,  but  t^ere  ^as  a  “f^^^XtSen  ^ 

Narbadda  bridge,  and  engineering  firms  m  India  were  praying  .. 

Wfiwrah  Rrido-p  a  like  of  Which  work  occurred  only  once  m  a  lifetime.  Maa  tne 
Snce  Member  forgotten  the  “Buy  British”  slogan  placarded  all  over  England  ? 
Sir  James  Grigg  :  That  includes  Empire  goods.  ,  „nna,imr, 

Dewan  Bahadur  Mudaliari-Yes.  but  what  about  the  for  h“me 

friAn  in  hnmp  m-irkets”  ?  What  we  too  waiit  in  India  is  home  marKec  lor  nome 

Ponsnmnt^^Z  lcheersI  Dewan  Bahadur  said  that  if  the  Tariff  Board’s  proposals  were 
acc:pt“drthe^tnglnLrng  firms  in  Calcutta  would  lose  all  custom  to  the  Calcutta 

^s°aid^thlt  before  he  sat  on  the  Select  Committee_  he  would 
like  to  Cw  whether  it  would  be  open  in  the  Committee  to  move  omission  of  the 

Grigg  said  that  a  point  of  principle  was  for  the  chair  to  decide  but 
the  Government  regarded  the  excise  _  duty  a  vital  part  of  the  Bill,  and  its  loss 

The  President  ruled  that  the  principle  to  which  the  House  would  be  committed 

by  referring  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was  that  the  iron 

protection  (opposition  cheers).  It  might  be,  that  in  the  opiororr  fXRni 

the  excise  duty  was  essential  to  make_  good  the  loss,  but  the  principle  of  the  Bill 

was  one  of  the  protection  to  the  steel  industry.  ^  ^  u  *. 

Sir  Ahdur  Eahim  resuming  said  that  that  being  the  position  he  would  support 
the  Bill,  as  on  ground  of  national  defence  alone  Jamshedpur  works  deserved  pro¬ 
tection.  Concluding,  Sir  Abdur  Rahim  expressed  the  opinion  that  British  industrialists 
with  their  keen  business  acumen  would  be  able  to  take  the  maximum  advantage  of 

the  preference  granted  to  them.  ,  ,  .  ,  x  u- 

Sir  Joseph  Bhore  replying  to  the  debate  said  that  it  was  not 
reply  in  detail,  as  it  was  the  general  desire  of  the  House  that  the  Bill  should  go  to  Select 
Committee.  Sir  Joseph  added  that  Government  did  not  intend  it  to  be  a  permanent 
imposition  and  assured  the  Assembly  that  it  would  be  removed  as  soon  as  huanciai 
considerations  permitted.  The  objection  to  the  excise  dut^y  was  based  on  ^  misappre¬ 
hension.  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  next  referred  to  Dewan  Bahadur  JMudaliar  s  remarks, 
and  said  that  over  galvanised  sheets,  Government  proposal  benefitted  the  agricultur¬ 
ist  consumers  to  the  extent  of  forty-eight  lakhs.  Dewan  Bahadur  Mudaiiar  had 
wanted  galvanised  sheets  to  come  at  the  same  price  into  India,  whether  irom  Britain 
or  continent.  He  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  rupees  per 
ton  for  British  sheets  left  a  large  margin  of  profit.  The  Ottawa  Committee  s 
did  not  support  that  veiw.  The  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  was  passed  without 
division.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  6th. 


Bengal  Ckiminal  Law  Amend.  Bill  (  contd.  ) 

Sils.  AUGUST  Cn  the  House  resuming  discussion  on  the  Bengal  Detenus  BilJ 
Mr.  PatiVs  attempt  to  insert  a  new  clause,  namely  that  section  4  of  the  Bengal  Cri¬ 
minal  Law  Amendment  Supplementary  Act  of  l932  shall  be  omitted,  proved  abortive- 
During  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  Dr.  Ziauddin  Ahmed  atributed  an  terrorist 
evils  in  Bengal  to  the  defective  system  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  which  had  led 
to  the  dwindling  of  the  predominant  position  the  Bengalees  once  held  both  in  Go¬ 
vernment  and  outside.  ,  ,  ,  l.  •  ^ 

Strongly  objecting  to  the  measure  of  extern menfc  of  Bengal  detenus  being  made 
permanent,  Mr.  Satish  Sen  quoted  extracts  from  Government  reports  showing  that 
there  was  no  justification  for  it.  He  maintained  that  relaxation  of ^  repressive  laws 
was  not  responsible  for  the  increased  recrudescence  of  terrorist  activities.  ^ 

Mr.  S.  C.  Mitra  asserted  that  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  out.  Why,  m  the  vast 
province  of  Bengal,  he  asked,  the  Government  should  not  find  some  segregated  place 
to  confine  the  detenus  ?  Mr,  Mitra  pointed  out  the  various  difficulties  regarding 
interviews  and  correspondence  if  the  detenus  were  to  be  sent  outside  Bengal.  He 
deplored  the  Government's  refusal  of  interviews  with  detenus  and  read  letters,  sta¬ 
ting  that  the  relatives  of  the  detenus  at  Deoli  had  for  naonths  together  no  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  wards.  “We  are  now  speaking  of  tested  and  untested  steel  .  M^r. 
Mitra  said,  “but  where  is  the  tested,  untested  or  even  fabricated  evidence  against  the 
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detenus  justifying  their  externment  V*  Continning,  Mr.  Mitra  referred  to  the  com¬ 
munal  riots  of  Dacca,  in  which  a  responsible  oflSicial  brought  false  charges  against 
Hindus  and  yet  the  action  of  the  official  concerned  was  shielded.  By  the  present 
Bill  even  the  little  sense  of  British  justice,  which  Indians  had,  would  be  gone  and 
the  future  generation  would  hold  those  Government  officials,  who  were  responsible 
for  such  Bill  and,  therefore,  for  fostering  terrorism  in  Bengal  as  being  public  ene- 
niies  of  the  State* 

Mr.  Bhagairam  Puri,  recording  protest  against  the  Bill,  asked  why  the  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  wait  to  bring  this  Bill  before  the  Assembly  next  January.  Where 
was  the  hurry  for  it?  Mr.  Puri  contended  that  terrorism  or  anarchism  was  but  a 
passino-  phase  and  not  a  permanent  feature  of  Bengal  life,  and  so,  such  a  legisla¬ 
tion  should  not  be  given  a  permanent  lease  of  life  on  the  statute  book.  It  was 
opposed  to  all  rules  of  justice. 

Mr.  B,  Das  attributed  the  terrorist  phase  to  acute  unemployment  in  Bengal 
as  wedas  to  terrorising  methods  of  the  Government,  which  incarcerated  Mr. 
Gandhi  on  his  return  from  the  Bound  Table  Conference.  In  fact,  terrorism  would 
not  have  revived  itself  but  for  the  Government  imprisoning  him.  Yet  there  was 
Mr.  Aniesaria  in  the  Assembly,  who  bad  the  audacity  to  describe  Mr.  Gandhi  as 
an  subversive  movements  in  India.  No  Parsee  would  subscribe  to  this 

view  of  Mr.  Anklesaria,  who  evidently  was  trying  to  hobnob  with  the  Sanatanists 
S  for  his  electioa  to  the  Assembly. 

Diwau  Bamasmdmi  Mudaliar,  on  behalf  of  the  Independents,  informed  that 
his  Party  would  vote  against  the  Bill  as  the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  limit 
the  life  of  the  Bill  to  three  years. 

The  Home  Member,  replying  to  the  debate,  said  that  the  decision  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  powers  permanent  did  not  mean  that  the  Act  would  necessarily 
remain  on  the  statute  book  for  ever.  It  merely  meant  that  so  long  as  the  terrorist 
danger  was  an  imminent  one,  this  very  valuable  weapon  would  be  available  to  be 
used.  When  the  movement  would  finally  be  brought  under  control,  there  was  no 
reason  why  this  Act  should  not  be  repealed.  It  was  only  permanent  in  the  sense 
that  the  Government  wanted  it  to  be  continually  available  so  long  as  the  danger, 
for  which  the  Act  was  required,  was  present.  Sir  Henry  Qraik  assured  Dr.  Zia- 
uddin  that  the  Bengal  Government  were  giving  anxious  consideration  to  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  system  of  education  was  helping  the  recruitment  of  terrorists. 
Sir  Henry  said  that  by  this  law  the  Government  did  not  hope  finally  to  crush  the 
movement.  Causes  were  deeper  than  that  and  social  and  economic  factors  would 
require  a  careful  examination,  but  it  should  not  be  beyond  the  wit  of  naan  to  devise 
some  escape  from  these  difficulties. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  the  Deoli  Camp  was  really  to  put  detenus  in  an 
inaccessible  place  where  the  Government  had  made  elaborate  rules  regulating  the 
condition  of  life  of  detenus.  Mr.  S.  0.  Mitra,  the  champion  of  detenus,  had  made 
a  statement  from  interested  parties,  but  Sir  Henry  Craik  assured  that  he  would 
see  that  no  abuses  took  place  and  would  pay  a  personal  visit  to  the  Deoli  Camp  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  further  assured  that  there  was  no  hunger-strike  at  Deoli. 

The  House  divided  and  passed  the  Bill  by  54  against  34  votes.  The  Assembly 
then  adjourned. 


Assam  CuBmAL  Law  Amend.  Bill  (Contd.) 

7th.  AUGUST  Questions  over,  Bir  Henry  Craik  moved  that  the  Assam  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Supplementary  Bill  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  moving  for  consideration  of  the  Bill,  the  Home  Member  said  that  the  necessity 
for  the  present  Bill  arose  Dut  of  the  fact  that  the  Assam  Council  had  recently  passed 
a  measure  barring  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  in  respect  of  persons  arrested 
and  detained  under  that  measure  which^  vvas  vUra  vires  of  that  Council. 

pointed  out  that  the  original  Act,  which  was  sought  to  be  supple¬ 
mented,  was  not  available  m  the  library  and  therefore  until  the  members  knew  what 
the  original  Act  was,  they  could  not  form  any  opinion  on  the  new  bill. 

On  the  Leader  of  the  House  agreeing  to  print^  and  circulate  the  Assam  Act,  his 
^^SS^stion  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  bill  till  Monday  next  was  accepted. 


Caebiage  by  Aie 

Noyce,  the  Bill  to  give  effect  in  British  India  to 
f  ^uificarion  of  certam  rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air 
and  the  Bill  to  make  better  provision  for  control  of  the  manufacture,  possession, 
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use,  operation,  sale,  import  and  export  of 

mittee  were  taken  into  consideration  and  passed  without  any  amenament. 

Mechanical  Lightbes  Bill 

The  House  also  passed  on  the  motion  of  the  Finance 
Lighters  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  which  suggested  the  imposition  or 
excise  duty  of  Es.^1-8  on  every  lighter  instead  Rs.  2  as  originally  propo®®^  „  , 

Mr.  Shupat  Singh  tried  without  success  to  cut  down  the  amount  f S„^®Vir’ 
nor  was  Dr  Ziauddm  successful  when  he  wanted  to  insert  a  “3. 
section  relating  to  raising  the  customs  duty  by  corresponding  excise  duty  over  ana 
abovo  the  revenue  duty  Sf  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  immediately  operative,  leaving  the 
Other  sections  to  the  Governor-General-in-CounciI, 

Indian  Navy  (Discipline)  Bill 

CoL  Lujnhy  then  moved  the  reference  to  a  select  commiUee  of  the 
(DisciDiine)  Bill.  He  said  that  the  bill  was  circulated  last  Febrnanr  and  the  opinions 
Lceived  were  favourable  to  the  bill  and  no  point  which  had  not  been 

the  Assembly  had  been  raised  by  those  who  expressed  opinions  thaMhe 

first  with  the  suspicion  voiced  in  the  P'^®'^'®'^®,  ^®^®^f?’.9°hh^nrhut  to  a 

naval  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  was  not  to  build  b.g  ships  . 

small  squadron  for  local  naval  defence  of  India  s  coasts,  harbours  P j 

Ping  such  as  the  destruction  of  enemy  submarines,  conveying  of  ships  from  port 
to  fort  destroying  mines  laid  by  enemies,  etc.  As  for  the  other  object  on  he  said 

thaffy  passing  >  bill  the  favy  would  not  ®f.  *“<l'VcefB  Three 

?Ss  afdTrtTo  TarsThirwould  bel4  The  r°aTo  of  two  British  to  on"e 

Indian  officer  was  not  sacred  and  could  be  changed,  ®L^f®4fatThf8  Tould 
keenness  among  Indian  boys  for  entry  into  this  service.  He  hoped  that  this  wouia 

improve  after  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  navy  gets  additional  ®'^®’^®®  uf  hell 

being  called  the  Royal  Indian  Navy.  As  for  the  constitutional  objection,  he  held 

that  so  long  as  defence  was  a  reserved  subject  they  could  not  make  ^  . 

snbject  to  the  vote  of  the  legislature,  but  the  Government  of  India  definitely 

pledged  to  consult  the  legislature  before  lending  its  Britis  ®  ^  , 

ment  for  defensive  purposes  other  than  those  of  lodia.  Col.  ^’^“by  PP  .. 

to  the  House  to  give  encouragement  to  a  service  which  ^®'^Jl®®“  nres- 

appointed  for  the  past  six  years  for  not  being  able  to  get  a  better  status  ana  pres 

tig©  and  was  sure  that  members  who  helped  in  passing  the  bill  would  never  g  e 

that  in  considering  the  bill  two  questions  reqmred 

answers  from  the  Government,  who  created  the  Indian  navy,  and  when  f  ® 

questions  Sir  Shamukham  Ohetty  opened  the  attack  on  the  bill  m  the  1^8*  occasion 
when  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Assembly  (non^official  applause)  he  feioforced  me 
argument  of  the  Zamindar  Association  of  Calcutta  [Mr.  B.  Das.  Say 
Bengali  Association)  that  the  bill  should  not  be  passed  at  a  time  when  ^ 
constitution  was  on  the  anvil.  The  speaker  expressed  the  discontent  of  ^  the  g 
public  against  the  pace  of  Indianization  and  disappointment  that  India- s  quota  lor 
the  navy  was  within  the  quota  of  Great  Britain  under  the  armament  hmitation  so 
that  India  could  not  build  a  navy  without  first  getting  the  cons^t  of  Britain  tor 
reduction  in  their  navy.  Mr.  Baju  had  not  concluded  when  the  House  ad]ournec!. 

8tk  AUGUST  Eesuming  the  discussion  on  the  Navy  Bill  to-day,  Sir  Emry 
Gidney  demanded  greater  Indianisation  and  asked  the  House  to  rnodiiy  me  Bi  1  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the  present  Indian  marine  the  nucleus  of  the  Indian  Navy. 
The  Boyal  Indian  Marine  is  known  in  Bombay  as  a  white  elephant  mamtained  at 

an  enormous  cost  but  without  any  good  results. 

Asking  the  House,  specially  the  elected  members,  to  reject  the  select  committee 
motion  Sir  Bari  Singh  Gour  in  a  very  convinciDg>peeeh  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 
which  the  Assembly  was  going  to  expose  itself  by  giving  its  sanction  to  me  BiU 
which  in  effect  would  keep  the  Indian  Navy  under  the  entire  control  of  the  British 
Navy  and  Parliament  but  for  which  India  would  have  to  pay  without  any  controlling 
power  to  be  exercisable  by  India’s  legislature.  The  situation,  he  mamtained,  was 
preposterous.  The  only  object  of  the  bill  was  to  introduce  the  same  standard^  ot 
discipline  in  Indian  Navy  so  that  in  time  of  war,  Britain  might  easily  bring  mto 
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requisition  Indian  Nava!  forces  for  which  India  would  pay  but  over  which  she 
would  have  no  control. 

Mr.  B.  Das,  speaMug  on  the  Bill,  objected  to  sanction  of  Indian  navy  being  crea« 
ted  before  the  Army  expenditures  of  other  countries  and  showed  how  India  in  com¬ 
parison  with  her  revenues  spent  lavishly  on  the  Army.  This  was  due  to  India’s  be¬ 
ing  a  subordinate  country. 

In  a  fiery  speech  Diwan  Bahadur  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  asked  the  House  to 
reject  the  Bill  altogether  before  they  knew  what  would  be  the  constitutional  position 
of  India  with  regard  to  the  defence  problems,  whether  India  would  have  a  free  hand 
and  control  over  her  navy  and  whether  the  Indian  Navy  would  be  used  outside 
Indian  water  without  the  consent  of  Indian  legislatures.  Continuing,  Dewan  Bahadur 
Eamsawamy  Mudaliar  said  it  was  improper  to  say  that  no  objection  should  be  taken 
to  the  Bill  because  India  had  conamitted  herself  in  the  Round  Table  Conference  to 
defence  being  a  reserved  subject  and  leaving  the  control  over  defence  to  the  Viceroy. 
He  referred  to  what  happened  at  the  Round  Table  Conference  and  asked  Bit  N ripen 
Sircar  to  bear  him  out, 

After  CoL  Lumhy  replied  the  Select  Committee  motion  was  carried  by  58  against 
34  votes.  The  House  then  adjourned. 


Indian  Chbistians  in  Services 

9tli.  AUGUST In  the  Assembly  to-day  the  Indian  Christian  community  came 
in  fox  much  sympathy  and  fraternal  consideration  in  course  of  the  speeches  made 
by  Dewan  Bahadur  Madaliar^  Sir  Barisingh  Oour,  3ir,  -Aggarwal3  Dr.  Ziauddin 
and  others  who  agreed  that  the  claims  of  the  Indian  dhristian  community  for 
adequate  representation  in  the  Public  Services  and  committees  to  be  set  up  for 
settling  the  constitutional  future  of  India,  should  be  recognised. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Mudaliar  said  that  Indian  Christians  like  certain  other  minority 
communities  had  no  extra-territorial  inclinations  and  did  not  look  either  to  Mecca 
or  Japan  for  inspiration,  They  are  children  of  the  soil  and  they  are  Indians  first 
and  last. 

^  Mr.  Trivedi  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government  showed  by  quoting  statistics 
that  Indian  Christians  were  represented  in  the  services  controlled  by  the  Govem- 
ment  of  India  much  in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  their  population.  Assuring  that 
their  claims  for  representation  in  the  constitutional  committees  would  be  considered, 
he  asked  Mr.  I)e  Sopza  to  withdraw  his  resolution, 

T  c^hicising  the  Government  for  their  scanty  attention  given  to  the 

Indian  Christians,  Mn  Be  Souza  wanted  permission  of  the  House  to  withdraw  his 
^solution  which  the  House  stoutly  refused,  the  Government  Benches  remaining  neutral. 
Ahe  resolution  was  ultimately  accepted  amidst  prolonged  cheers. 


Improvement  of  Coal  Trade 

G-huznari  then  moved  his  resolution  asking  the  House  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  enquire  as  to  how  far  the  present  abnormal  depression  in  Indian  coal  trade  and 
industry  was  due  to  the  work  of  the  State-owned  railway  collieries  and  present  sur- 

cnarge  of  railway  freight  on  coal  and  other  causes  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means 
for  its  improvement, 

coal  as  a  key  and  basic  industry  and  as  being  vital  to  the 
emphasised  by  Mr.  Ghuznavi  in  support  of  his  re- 
Tiw  i  T  f  ®  ed  that  coal  was  a^national  asset  and  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
nf  wJff’  only  second  to  Great  Britain  in  the  volume  and  production 

some  form  of  control  of  the  potential  productive 
frS-tto  ^  alone  raise  the  prices  to  a  higher  economic  level.  Some  other 

ac  ors  upon  the  removal  of  winch  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  improvement  in 

acquisition  and  development  of  uneconomic  State- 
consumer  collieries,  the  railways  being  the  single  largest 

distance  cnnl  (n Thigh  railway  freight  of  15  p.  c,  surcharge  on  long 

freie-ht  -  fivl  *Ijfferential  treatment  to  0.  P.  coal  in  the  matter  of  railway 

substitution  of  oil  fuel  in  the  place  of  coal 
to  mv  industry  except  coal  is  required 

be  made  an  excuse 

collieries  r^reRPT^Hn^^^fn  Ghuznavi  said  that  he  hadl  the  support  of 

S*  output  and  had  the  backing  of  three 

£o. 
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Mr.  P.  B.  Eauj  Fmancial  Commissioner,  replying  said  that  Mr,  Ghiizna?i  had 
changed  his  views  in  as  much  as  two  years  ago  the  latter  advocated  the  lowering  of 
prices  in  coal  whereas  to-day  he  wanted  to  raise  the  price  in  coal.  ^ 

On  assurances  being  given  that  the  Government  would  enquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  coal  trade,  Mr.  Ghuznavi  withdrew  his  resolution.  The  House  then  adjourned 
till  the  13th. 

Assam  CKimNAL  Law  Amend.  Bill  (Gontd.) 

AUGUST  : — Questions  over,  the  Assembly  resumed  discussion  of  the  Ass¬ 
am  Bill.  Mr.  Fhookan  objected  to  the  measure  on  two  grounds,  namely,  that  it 
was  bad  in  law  to  detain  persons  indefinitely  without  trial  ‘on  evidence  tendered 
which  was  not  tested  and  that  the  law  was  unnecessary  specially  in  Ms  province  where 
even  boyish  pranks  of  frightening  others  with  toy  pistols  or  use  of  crackers  even 
on  festive  occasions  were  absent.  Continuing,  Mr.  Phookan  said  that  the  procedure 
adopted  in  detaining  persons  on  mere  suspicion  without  trial  is  looked  upon  with, 
grave  suspicion  by  the  public.  He  warned  the  Government  that  by  the  introduction 
of  the  measure,  the  Government  cannot  achieve  their  object. 

Amidst  loud  cheers,  Mr.  K,  C,  Neogy  rose  to  oppose  ^the  Bill.  He  emphasised 
that  so  for  as  Bengal  is  concerned,  the  right  of  appeal  is  not  now  looked  upon 
as  a  valued  one  as  in  almost  all  cases,  persons  convicted  by  Special  Tribunals  who 
succeed  in  getting  themselves  acquitted  on  appeal  are  immediately  arrested  ^tider 
the  preventive  sections  of  the  Criminal  Law_  Amendment  ^  Act.  He  deplored 
Government’s  undermining  respect  of  the  people  in  the  British  judicial  system  which 
has  been  so  long  working  as  a  bulwark  against  all  anti-Government  agitation  and 
observed  that  High  Courts  should  be  saved  from  such  humiliation.  He  even  asked 
if  the  High  Courts  had  that  amount  of  independence  which  they  generally  _  enjoy 
in  dealing  with  political  cases.  In  Bengal,  he  said,  public  confidence  had  been 
shaken  in  the  independence  of  the  judges.  With  reference  to  the  Punjab  he  quoted 
at  length  from  the  speech  made  by  Justice  Shadilal  on  his  retirement  in  reply  to 
addresses  presented  to  him  where  he  mentioned  difficulties^  and  disadvantages  which 
the  judges  suffer  from  in  following  the  doctrine  of^  British  judicial  system  ^^der 
peculiar  circumstances  in  India  which  tend  to  impair  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary, 

Mr.  Ahdiil  Matin  Choudhury  opposing  the  Bill  said  the  circumstances  in  Assam 
are  quite  different  from  Bengal  and  no  such  legislation  can  be  justified. 

Sardar  Sant  Singh  thought  that  the  repeal  of  repressive  laws  was  the  only 
remedy  of  terrorist  menace.  Time  had  come,  he  observed,  when  Government  had 
better  to  decide  once  for  all  whether  they  wanted  the  rule  of  law  or  rule  of  repression. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Scott  and  Mr.  AnJclesaria  supported  the  bill.  Mr.  Shafi  Daudi 
thought  that  Government  had  a  poor  case  in  justification  of  the  bill. 

Why  the  Government  were  afraid  of  the  judiciary,  asked  Mr.  S,  C,  Mitra  who 
entered  into  a  strong  protest  against  continued  encroachment  on  Indian  judiciary  by 
the  executive. 

Admitting  that  the  provisions  in  the  Bengal  or  the  Assam  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Acts  were  quite  drastic,  the  Law  Meinber  argued  the  case  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  purely  professional  lawyer,  saying  that  if  the  statute  provided  that  persons 
could  be  detained  without  trial  the  High  Court  had  no  right  to  interfere. 

Dewan  Bahadur  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  considered  the  section  of  the  Bill  barring 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  as  most  dangerous  which  should  not  be  treated 
in  a  light-hearted  fashion. 

After  Sir  Renry  Graik  had  replied,  the  motion  for  consideration  of  the  Bill  was 
passed  by  56  against  28  votes.  The  House  then  adjourned, 

14tls.  AUGUST  : — The  Assembly  passed  by  47  to  22  votes  the  Assam  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Bill.  Mr.  Mitra  was  the  only  person  who  spoke  opposing  the 
Bill  at  the  third  reading  stage. 

Indian  Aemy  Amend.  Bill 

Col.  Lumhy  then  moved  consideration  of  the  Bill  as  reported  by  the  select  committee. 
In  doing  so,  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Commandant  of  the  Military  Academy  Bhowlng  that 
the  progress  made  by  cadets  was  very  satisfactory  and  that  the  academy  had  made 
a  wonderful  beginning.  Training  there  was  more  in  keeping  with  Indian  tradition 
than  obtained  at  Sandhurst.  It  was  not  true  that  Indian  cadets  would  suffer  under 
any  inferiority  complex  as  compared  to  Sandhrust  cadets.  He  appealed  to  the 


Iff  that  the  select  committee  aia  n 
Kunwar  EagJiUr  Singh  said  that  the  bill  was  necessary.  He  urged  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Indian  officers  as  enjoyed  by  British  officers.  He  was  afraid  the 
principle  underlying  the  bill  was  dictated  by  the  War  Office. 

Mr.  B.  V,  Jadhav,  while  supporting  the  bill,  complained  that  salary  and  allow¬ 
ances  given  to  Indian  commissioned  officers  were  low  as  compared  to  those  given 
to  officers  from  Britain.  The  speaker  reminded  the  House  of  the  assurance  given 
by  the  Gommander-in-Chief  in  1931  that  the  question  of  Indianisation  would  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  conduct  and  efficiency  of  Indian  officers  seven  years  after 
and  said  that  the  Commander-m-Chief  of  1938  should  carry  out  that  promise. 

Sir  Ahdur  Bahim  spoke  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  complimented  Col. 
Lumby  for  his  conciliatory  spirit  in  the  select  committee  and  for  his  eloquent 
speech  in  the  House  but  the  fact  remained  that  Indian  commissioned  officers,  even 
if  duly  qualified,  would  not  be  able  to  command  mixed  formations  which  would 
include  British  Officers.  Which  meant  that  Indian  officers  would  feel  their  progress 
hampered  iu  higher  commands  and  would  not  be  able  to  look  forward  such  chances 
of  command.  Ool.  Lumby  tried  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  their  path  by  talking 
against  superiority  and  inferiority  complex,  but  the  House  was  accustomed  to  such 
things  from  Government  members  and  would  not  be  taken  in  by  it.  (Laughter.) 
The  position  of  Indian  commissioned  officers  would  be  like  a  provincial  service 
officer  appointed  to  listed  posts,  whereas  the  I.  C.  S.  received  promotion  automati¬ 
cally.  He  wanted  an  assurance  from  the  Army  Secretary  that  distinction  would  not  be 
made  in  higher  eommands  and  regulations  drawn  hereafter  must  honour  that  assurance 
Col.  Lumhy  replying  to  the  debate  said  that  the  question  divided  itself  into  two’. 
Firstly,  the  position  of  the  Indian  commisioned  officers  in  the  Indian  Army  would 

*  Tt*  *(11  in  British  service.  Secondly,  as  regards  the 

British  army  m  India,  it  belonged  to  a  different  service  and  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  be  prepared  to  give  complete  power  of  command  to  anybody  who 
did  not  belong  to  that  service.  But  it  would  be  open  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 

special  occasions  to  decide  to  appoint  Indian  commissioned 
officers  to  command  mixed  formations.  Such  issue  would  not  arise  for  another 
X  least  and  he  could  not  say  what  a  CommaDder-in-Chief  or  Commander 

of  those  days  womd  do  when  such  contingency  arose.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  refuse  such  Indian  officer  the  command  of  a  mixed  for¬ 
mation.  Or  an  alternative  would  be  to  keep  British  and  Indian  formations  altogether 
separate.  He  felt  that  it  was  open  to  the  House  to  leave  things  as  they  were  and 
not  ^ye  Dehradun  cadets  Indian  commission,  but  he  also  felt  that  sooner  or  later 
H  aspirations  were  to  be  fulfilled  an  Indian  commission  would  have  to  be 

^  question  of  superiority  or 

inf^ionty  complex,  but  of  two  types  of  service,  one  British  and  one  Indian, 
xne  motion  to  take  the  bill  into  consideration  was  adopted  by  44  to  31  votes. 

Pbesipent ’s  Impoetant  Euling 

q-jV^  intricate  legal  situation  arose  in  which 

n  Eansmgh  Gout,  the  Law  Member,  the  Army  Secretary, 

I  Ba7nasimmy  Mudaliar  and  the  President  took  part  when  Sir 

amendment  to  the  Army  Bill  in  the  Assembly  to-day. 
^  the  status  and 

tE  Command,  rank  and  precedence  of  the 

T  ^  officers  m  the  Indian  Army  the  same  as  those  of  the  British 
officers  m  the  Indian  Army  in  aH  units  and  formations. 

of  tffis  Ipaiaiflfiiff that  it  was  outside  the  competence 
which  mllht  S'  Indian  Army  Act  to  legislate  in  a  way 

i  f serving  in  the  Indian  Army. 

whole -Sonsm^rfe  C^oMr  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  the 

oS  MnehT  to  frftroHn?f  f ’•  “otably  clause  5,  20,  22  and 

otUere,Mught^to  mtrodMe  legislation  which  concerned  the  British  oflScers. 

eiallv  affectinfl'  Bnrt  affect’,  Baid_  that  affecting  means  prejudi¬ 
cially  affected?’  officers  was  not  prejudi- 
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The  House  was  in  eager  suspense  when  Sir  ShanmukJiam  Chetiy  rose  to  give  his 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order,  and  after  quoting  relevant  acts  and  sections  relating 
to  the  issue,  he  held  amidst  deafening  cheers  that  Sir  Abdur  Eahim’s  amendment 
was  ‘^intra  vires’  of  the  Assembly.  In  support  of  his  ruling  Sir  Shanmukham  Chetty 
observed :  'The  legislative  jurisdiction  of  Indian  legislature  is  derived  from  the 
authority  of  British  Parliament.  Limitations  imposed  on  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  are  contained  in  section  65  of  the  Government  of  India  Act.  When¬ 
ever  the  question  is  raised  whether  a  certain  provision  is  'ultra  vires’  or  intra 
vires’  of  this  legislature,  the  Chair  has  to  carefully  examine  the  provisions  of  section 
65  of  the  Government  of  India  Act.  ^  Sub-clause  I  of  section  65  defines  the  terri¬ 
torial  and  personal  jurisdiction  of  this  House.  The  amendment  and  the  clause  m 
question  have  first  to  be  examined  as  to  whether  it  is  covered  by  paucity  of  terri¬ 
torial  and  personal  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  this  legislature  by  section  65.'’ 

After  quoting  a  relevant  sub-section  of  section  65  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  Sir  Shanmukham  Chetty  asserted  :  ^The  Indian  Legislature  had  got  powers 
to  legislate  for  the  Indian  forces  serving  in  India.  The  Tndian  Forces  has  got 
only  a  territorial  connotation  and  no  racial  connotation.  This  House  has  got 
territorial  jurisdiction  over  them.  The  Bill  before  the  House  seeks  to  create  a  new 
command  of  officers  called  Indian  commissioned  officers.  i  .  i.  i. 

“These  officers”  continued  Sir  Shanmukham  Chetty, ‘'may  be  composed  either  of 
Indians  or  of  Britishers  and  this  House  has  got  jurisdiction  to  legislate  for  both  ot 
these  classes.  The  amendment  of  Sir  Abdur  Eahim  seeks  to  define  the  status  and 
powers  of  the  Indian  commissioned  officers  who  are  to  be  created  by  the  present 
Bill.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  this  legislature  to  define  what  the  powers  and  status  oi 
those  officers  could  be  and  would  be.  So,  looking  from  the  point  of  view  of  pn^^ity  of 
jurisdiction  this  House  has  got  right  to  define  the  status  and  powers  of  the  Indian 
commissioned  officers.  Since  the  Indian  commissioned  officers  are  to  be  created  anewt 
they  could  not  obviously  have  been  covered  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Army  Act  (Parliamentary  Enactment).  What  the  Chair  has  iiow  to  decide  is 
whether  the  amendment  of  Sir  Abdur  Eahim  even  in^  the  negative^  manner  could 
affect  the  position  and  status  of  the  officers  who  enjoy  what  position  they  have 
under  the  Indian  Army  Act  or  the  King’s  Eegulations.  The  contention  of  the 
Law  Member  and  the  Army  Secretary  is  that  the  amendment  will  affect  the  status 
of  those  British  officers  whose  status  is  derived  by  the  King’s  Eegulations.^  But 
neither  the  Law  Member  nor  the  Army  Secretary  have  shown  me  any  provision  of 
the  King’s  Eegulations  by  which  it  is  specially  provided  that  a  British  officer  should 
under  no  circumstances  be  placed  under  the  command  of  an  Indian  officer. 

Sir  Shanmukham  added,  "In  the  absence  of  any  such  provision  the  Chair  must 
hold  even  negatively  that  the  amendment  of  Sir  Abdur  Eahim  does  not  contravene 
any  provision  of  the  King’s  Eegulations. 

Then  the  President  examined  the  amendment  in  the  light  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  sub-clause  2  of  section  65  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Indian  legislature  has  no  power  unless  expressly  so  authorised  to 
repeal  or  affect  the  Army  Act,  the  Air  Force  Act  etc. 

Sir  Shanmukham  said,  "Government’s  contention  is  that  Sir  Abdur  Eahim’s 
amendment  will  affect  section  71  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  which  authorised 
the  King  to  make  Eegulations  for  vesting  powers  and  command  on  the  officers 
belonging  to  his  Majesty’s  forces.  It  has  not  been  contended  that  the  purport 
of  section  71  is  to  vest  power  exclusively  in  His  Majesty  the  King.  If  the  purport 
of  section  71  was  that  no  one  except  the  King  shall  create  any  rules  to  define  the 
command  of  officers,  then  the  contention  of  the  Government  would  be  right.  By 
incorporation  in  this  Bill  the  amendment  of  Sir  Abdur  Eahim  this  legislature  will 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  powers  vested  in  the  King  by  section  71.  If  this 
amendment  is  accepted  the  result  will  be  that  the  powers  of  command  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  commissioned  officers  will  be  regulated  by  this  provision.  Biit  it 
would  perfectly  be  open  to  override  the  provisions  of  this  fell  by  a  new  enactment. 

Sir  Henry  Qidney,  Mr.  Yamin  Khafij  and  Mr,  B,  Das  whole-heartedly  supported 
Sir  Abdur  Eahim’s  amendment.  They  would  have  the  entire  Bill  chucked  out 
rather  than  see  the  Government  not  agreeing  to  accept  this  amendment.  Sir  Henry 
Gidney  said  that  there  should  be  no  more  camouflage  and  the  situation  that  the 
British  officers  are  unwilling  to  be  equal  in  status  to  the  Indian  officers  must  be 
ended  by  all  costs.  Sir  Henry  characterised  Sir  Shanmukham  Ohetty’s  ruling  as 
one  of  the  greatest  he  had  seen  during  the  last  14  years  of  his  membership.  The 
temper  of  the  House  was  at  once  realised  when  the  Government  detected  that  even 
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their  habitual  supporters  1  turned  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  amendment,  Sir  Wranh 
Noyce  declared  that  the  Government  might  be  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment 
but  they  wanted  time  to  consider  the  situation  to  which  Sir  Abdur  Rahim  agreed, 
lurther  discussion  on  the  Army  Bill  was  therefore  dropped  and  the  House 
®Qjouyii0cl» 

Bengal  Regulation  Repeal  Bill  (Contd.) 

AUGUST The  discussion  was  resumed  on  Mr,  Amarmth  Dutfs 
Bill  to  repeal  Bengal  Regulation  III  of  1818. 

Mr.  S.  0,  Mitra  said  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  stated  that  the  Regulation  was  used 
I?  cases  connected  with  foreign  and  political  relations. 

Mr.  jmtra  had  asked  for  a  statement  about  such  prisoners  ten  days  ago,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  had  not  been  made  so  that  he  could  not  test  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Metcalfe’s 
statement; 

Sir  Henry  Craik,  interrupting,  said  that  he  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
a  statement  the  other  day.  showing  that  of  the  73  prisoners  under  the  Regulation  46 
were  for  foreign  and  political  reasons  and  27  from  British  India  for  "reasons  of 
mlernal  commotion. 

Mr.  .Ultra  accepted  these  figures,  but  maintained  that,  while  the  Government 
couia  retain  that  part  of  the  Regulation  which  dealt  with  foreign  and  political 
reiatio^.  it  should  repeal  the  Regulation  to  the  extent  it  concerned  internal  commo- 

provincial  and  central  laws  had  been  passed  enabling 
me  bovernment  to  deal  with  terrorism,  communism  and  such  other  dangers. 

JE'  p:  Regulation  was  misused.  He  referred  to  the 

caseut  tne  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Sen-Gupta,  who  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace,  but  who 

in  Bombay  on  return  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  was  arrested 
^aerjiCegulation  HI.  The  popular  view  was  that  this  action  was  taken  because 
mr.  ben-bupta  prpided  over  a  Calcutta  meeting,  which  condemned  depredation  by 
me  police  and  the  local  authorities  in  Chittagong  who  were  accused  by  a  committee, 

of  having  caused  a  riot.  Moreover,  Lord  Reading 
off!,  n  material  was  scrutinised  by  two  High  Court  Judges,  but 

discovered  that  it  was  not  so  and  the  Home  Member  had  admitted 
■which  the  Government  acted  on  was  no  more  that  what  was 

a  senior  police  officer.  Mr.  Neogy  asked 
nnfi  nAUnfii  Akr  \  Separate  consolidated  law  in  order  to  deal  with  foreign 

Sen-Gupta  could  be 

on^the^Statute  Book  speaker  would  oppose  ^continuance  of  such  law 

Go^lnn^nPtrFfPf^^  Said,  that  the  Regulation  did  not  impose  obligation  in 

it  wts  Ship  w  f  the  accused  of  the  charge  against  him,  wih  the  result  that 

n  prisoners  were  innocent. 

the  E^rrmPHn  ^  Kt^g^lation  was  out  of  date  and  appealed  to 

the  preset  Assemljly^^  support  the  repeal  of  such  a  Regulation  in  the  last  days  of 

he  repressive  laws,  but  said  that 

weapons  The  ea3e^of^Mr^^ci'^^®rnt'°“/i‘*  ®°^^rnraent  had  not  possessed  other 

had^arned  Bs.  loOOO^er  month  would  nof  T/  A  man  who 

himscli  under  the  ^gu?ationT  “  ^  ^  so  devoid  of  sense  as  to  bring 

workers  ^nd^Mth°a*"t^pw^tn'**’  Regulation  was  always  used  ’against  national 

n!lf7  °  down  national  aspirations.  ^ 

EeCTfatiOT  would\f the  Government  to  give  an  assurance  that  the 

wternational  obligations. 

Mr.  Mitra  that  19  nrison^pS"!^  debate,  answered  the  various  speakers.  He  told 

Bengal  Anti-Terror?st  Apt'^tiao  were  dealt  with  under  the  Eegulation  before  the 

as  fche  H  WFP  ha  provinces,  such 

months  except  to  detain  dangerous  terrorists  beyond  two 

only  hall  ^reached  the  Home  Member 

of  breaking  the  BiW  pklecei^^Tiit  ^he  had  been  accused 

deeply  involved  in  th®  terrorist^^mA^!f^^°T  Btatement,  namely,  that  Mr.  Bose  was 
iuvyiyeu  in  im  cerronst  movement,  was  quite  correct. 
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Mr.  G,  P.  Singh  :  Will  you  let  him  clear  his  conduct  by  a  trial,  eTen  held  in 
camera  ? 

Sir  Henry  Craih  said  that  the  suggestion  required  separate  consideration.  He 
asked  that  he  would  see  whether  any  official  record  had  been  kept  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bose.  He  assured  Mr.  Neogy  that  he  was  not  a  diehard 
and  wished  that  Mr.  Neogy  had  not  dug  up  the  alleged  sins  of  his  predecessors  over 
what  Lord  Reading  said  when  the  point  was  fully  answered  in  the  past.  As  for  Mr. 
B.  Das,  if  he  had  studied  the  views  of  Mr.  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  even  Mr,  Gandhi, 
who  would  be  the  future  leaders  of  Mr.  Das,  he  would  have  known  that  they  did 
not  approve  of  communist  activities.  Of  the  six  Communists  dealt  under  the  Regula¬ 
tion  four  were  released  as  not  being  considered  dangerous  any  more.  The  Home  Member 
said  that  owing  to  the  consistency  and  persistence  of  Mr.  Amarnath  Dutt,  the 
subject  had  been  discussed  often  in  the  House  and  hoped  that  the  House  could 
not  accept  Mr.  Dutt^s  motion.  > 

The  House  divided  and  rejected  the  repealing  Bill  by  52  votes  to  37. 

Minor  Girls’  Protection  Bill 

Rai  Bahadur  Raghbir  Singh  moved  that  the  Bill  to  protect  minor  girls 
under  14  against  their  being  sold  by  parents  or  guardians  to  bridegrooms,  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  Select  Committee.  Mr.  Sitarama  Raju  opposed  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
the  Bill  was  unnecessary  as  the  Sarda  Act  prevented  the  marriage  ol  girls  below 
14.  Messrs.  Brifkishor,  Navalrai,  Ziauddin  Ahmed  and  others  also  made  some  obser¬ 
vations.  Sir  Nripen  Sircar  pointed  out  certain  technical  difficulties  in  suitably 
drafting  the  Bill  which  was  ill-conceived.  Mr.  Satish  Sen  held  that  the  measure  was 
mischievous  as  it  would  interfere  with  legitimate  marriages.  Sir  Eari  Singh  Oour 
supported  the  Bill.  Diioan  Bahadur  Ramasmami  Mudaliar  asserted  that  social 
reforms  of  this  nature  should  be  brought  about  by  promotion  of  public  opinion. 
Sir  Henry  Craik  observed  that  though  the  object  of  the  Bill  might  be  laudable,  it  was 
impracticable.  Mr,  Reddi  sympathised  with  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Bill. 
Mr.  Ranga  Iyer  also  rose  to  speak  when  the  Honse  adjourned  till  the  20th. 

The  Petroleum  Bill 

20tli.  AUGUST  ‘.^Questions  over,  Sir  Frank  Noyce  moved  that  the  Petro¬ 
leum  Bi!!  as  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  be  taken  up  for  consideratioa. 
The  House  passed  without  any  opposition  Sir  Frank  Noyce’s  Bill  to  consoli¬ 
date  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  import,  transport,  storage,  production  and 
refinement  of  petroleum  and  other  inflammable  substances  without  any  important 
modification. 


Rubber  Control  Bill 

Mr.  Bajpai  thereafter  moved  that  the  Rubber  Control  Bill  be  taken  up  for  consi¬ 
deration,  Mr.  Bajpai  explained  that  the  bill  was  intended  to  give  legitimate  effect  to 
the  international  scheme  formulated  by  the  rubber  growing  countries  for  restriction 
of  the;  production,  export  and  import  of  rubber  in  view  of  the  catastrophic  fall  in 
the  prices  of  rubber.  The  bill  was  passed  without  any  change  and  division, 

Indian  Income-tax  Amend.  Bill 

Sir  James  Grigg  then  moved  for  consideration  of  the  Indian  Income-tax  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill  which  was  also  passed  without  any  opposition.  Sir  James  hoped  that 
the  new  budget  would  bring  some  relaxation  in  the  shape  of  removal  of  surcharge 
on  income-tax  and  customs  duties  which  his  predecessor  pledged  to  do  if  and  when 
the  finances  of  the  Government  improved.  The  House  then  adjourned. 

The  Steel  Protection  Bill  (  contd.  ) 

2l8t.  AUGUST  : — Amidst  thumping  cheers  Sir  Joseph  moved  for  consi¬ 

deration  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Duties  Bill.  After  stating  briefly  the  charges  effected 
in  the  Select  Committee  he  said  that  the  Government  Jound  it  impossible  to  make 
any  compromise  in  regard  to  excise  and  countervailing  import  duties.  But  he  assur¬ 
ed  that  the  excise  duty  would  not  be  continued  the  moment  the  financial  consideration 
permitted  it.  British  structural^  and  plates  woule  be  subjected  to  ten  percent,  ad- 
valorem  revenue  duty  instead  of  allowing  them  to  come  to  India  free.  Government’s 
accommodation  in  allowing  the  present  protective  duties  to  continue  till  the  end  oL 
October,  was  influenced  hy  consideration  for  ^he  traders  who  made  previous  commit- 
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extent  of  nearly  fixe  lakhs  of  rupees  although  it  would  incidentally  swell  the  Tata 

'Fiircll6Q1163r»  ^  ™  ^ 

speaking  on  bebal!  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  K,  G,  Neogy  unreservedly 
condemned  the  imposition  of  Excise  duty.  He  said  he  had  never  before  seen  four 
members  of  Viceroy’s  Council  sitting  on  one  Select  Committee.  The  Home  Member 

^  Bu.  M  vh  *>%  rt  4*  n  1a  1  4>1.%  mm  ^  ^  mm 


protest  (laughter).  But  it  would  have  been  fair  to  include  him  also  to  ensure 
India’s  steel  frame  which  he  represented.  Speaking  in  a  purely  technical  sense  and 
not  in  the  non-technical  sense  in  which  sometimes  it  was  used,  for  example,  the 
Finance  Members  are  damped  into  India  by  Britain.  Mr.  Neogy  proceeded,  if  the 
Finance  Member  was  convinced  that  continental  steel  was  dumped  in  India,  why  not 
introduce  anti-dumping  legislation  by  imposing  additional  import  duties. 

Sir  Leslie  Hudson^  Messrs.  Krishnamachari,  Gaya  Prasad  Singh,  Eeddi  and 
Bkupat  Singh  also  spoke.  After  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  had  replied  and  the  consideration 
motion  was  passed  the  House  adjourned, 

22nd.  AUGUST Eesuming  debate  on  the  Steel  Bill  to-day,  Dr.  Ziauddin  Ahmed 
moved  an  amendmpt  for  omission  of  the  clause  levying  excise  duty  on  steel  ignots. 
Baja  Bahadur  Krishnamachariar  and  Mr.  J.  Aggarlival  vehemently  opposed  the 
levying  of  excise  duty.  Sir  Gowasje  Jahangir  did  not  oppose  it  as  he  understood 
that  the  Select  Committee  had  come  to  some  compromise  on  this  point.  Me.  Vidya- 
sagar  Pandya  enqmied  wh&t -w&a  .the  compromise.  Sir  Ahdur  Rahim  stated  that 
there  was  no  compromise  but  the  attitude  of  the  Government  was  that  they  would 
withdraw  the  bill  if  the  excise  provision  was  deleted.  Mr.  Mody  said  that  excise 
duty  was  like  medicine  which  a  prudent  patient  would  prefer  to  swaUow  rather 
than  be  down  with  illness.  Mr.  Gaya  Prasad  Singh  remarked  that  the  Tataa 
might  be  prepared  to  swallow  excise  duty  but  consumers  who  would  have  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  it  must  oppose  it.  Messrs.  B.  Das,  Thampan  and  Shafl  Daudee 
also  spoke  on  the  motion.  Eepiying  to  the  discussion  on  Dr.  Ziauddin  Ahmed’s 
amendment  for  omission  of  the  clause  levying  excise  duty  on  Indian  steel  ignots, 
Sir  James  Grigg  BSLid  that  the  Government  would  in  no  case  agree  to  accept  this 
amendment  as  no  alternative  scheme  was  found  practicable  whereby  the  loss  conse¬ 
quent  on  abolition  of  excise  duty  could  be  recouped  aud  that  the  loss  would  be 
sear  about  thirty  lakhs  which  no  Finance  Member  could  agree  to  sustain. 

The  motion  was  pressed  to  division  and  lost  by  55  to  28  votes. 

of  amendments^  Dr.  Ziauddin  Ahmed  and  Mr.  Ramhrishna  Reddi 
wanted  either  to  equalise  the  duties  on  British  steel  with  the  duties  on  continental 
products  or  give  less  protection  to  the  States  so  that  the  interests  of  the  consumers 
might  be  safeguarded  specially  in  the  matter  of  galvanised  sheets.  But  all  their 
amendments  were  opposed  by  the  Government  and  consequently  lost  mostly  without 

attempt  tc  insert  a  new  schedule  in  place  of  the  one  sanctioned 
by  the  beiect  Committee  met  with  a  similar  fate.  The  House  then  adjourned. 

MiijroK  Gikl’s  Protegtiof  Bill 

dkMiQflfnn  ’^^!^“Official  day,  the  Assembly  resumed 

wfnL  Singh’s  Minor  Girls’  Protection  Bill.  The 

motioa  for  reference  of 

TlHxoucHABmre  Abolition  Bill 

the  last  session  iad  not  been  received  from  some  of  the  provin^ryet  “  “  ® 

.  The  Temple-Entey  Bill 

fn  o7de?  to'dve  ”§  •?  ot^er  members  decided  not  to 

Bama  Tse  to  thundering  cheers.  Mr.  C.  S. 

Ss..  ‘ 

»to«.bato  a 
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appealed  to  Sanataniat  leaders,  who  Istood  for  efcernai  truth,  to  build  separate 
temples  near  their  own  ones.  He  thanked  the  Government  for  taking  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  public  opinion  on  the  Bill,  The  mover  explained  that  he  knew  the 
limitations  of  his  motion  as  it  would  never  come  up  before  this  Assembly  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion.  But  he  wanted  to  have  the  expression  of  views  of  the  House  on 
the  measure.  The  speaker  deplored  that  prominent  Congress  leaders  who  called  on 
mm  so  often  promising  him  their  support  to  the  Bill  had  now  gone  back  on  their 
words  as  they  dare  not  face  the  public  opinion  lest  they  should  fail  to  secure  votes 
in  the  coming  election.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Rajagopalachariar’s  name,  who  in  a 
signed  statement  in  the  ‘Hindu’  said  that  the  Congress  candidates  should  go  to  the 
electorates  on  some  well-defined  political  issues  and  leave  aside  the  questions  of 
temple-entry  and  untouchability,  these  being  religious  matters. 

j  Iyer  accused  Mr.  Rajagopalachariar  of  not  saying  what  he  once 

said  and  remarked  :  ^  ^Here  is  the  man  who  has  gone  back  like  a  crab*.  He  felt  if  a 
part  of  the  community,  a  part  forming  one  third  of  the  whole  were  allowed  to 
remain  m  exclusion  in  the  name  of  religion  that  community  had  no  right  to 
exist.  Proceeding,  Mr.  Eanga  Jyer  said  that  Mr.  Rajagopalchariar,  by  his  press  state¬ 
ment,  had  driven  the  last  nail  to  the  cofiin  of  the  Temple  Entry  Bill,  while  the  same 
Mr.  Kajagopaiachariar  and  other  Congressmen  went  during  the  Delhi  session  from 
door  to  door  begging  for  the  support  of  Assembly  members.  ^Either  they  were 

Gamlhr  conviction  in  the  Bill,  They  had  thus  betrayed  Mahatma 

rst  though  economically  lifted,  could  not  enter  the  temples 

j  ^  India  or  enter  Raja  Bahadur  Krishnamachari’s  residence.  So  the  Harijans 
needed  religious  uplift.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  that  non-Brahmins  in 
pres^d  doing  worse  than  Brahmins  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  de- 

name  of  non-violence  and  religion  Congressmen  have  side-tracked  the  vital 
issue.  Congressmen  are  cowards  and  slaves.  During  the  civil  disobedience  days 
Bey  put  in  the  forefront  women  to  the  shame  of  Indians  manhood  which  was  the 
most  unmanly  thing  to  do.  Congressmen  should  remember  that  the  Hindu  religion 
a  humbug  lis:e  Congress  politics  and  God  is  greater  than  the  Mahatma,  and 
these  religious  questions  are  bigger  than  Congress  planks”. 

The  Baja  of  Kolle7igode  opposed  the  bill  as  it  had  not  the  support  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Sir  Mahommed  Yakub  whole-heartedly  sympathised  with  the  measure  and 
asserted  u  the  untouchables  were  not  given  equal  status  in  Hindu  societyj 

they  would  welcome  them  to  embrace  Islam  where  thev  would  find  themselves  in 
universal  fraternity, 

The  debate  took  a  lively  turn  when  Mr.  Qunjal  rose  to  speak  in  Marathi. 
Me  went  on  twitting  Mr.  Eanga  Iyer  on  his  acting  in  a  reformer’s  ‘role’  and  enqui- 
red  what  Mr.  Eanga  Iyer  had  done  for  the  cause  he  had  now  taken  up. 

follow  Mr.  Gunjal’s  language,  explained  that  bis 
grandfather  built  a  temple  in  Chittoor.  &  &  » 

Sir  Coivasjee  interpreted  Mr.  Gunjal  and  told  Mr.  Eanga  Iyer  that  Mr. 

Gunjal  wanted  to  know^  he  had  ever  given  a  torn  shirt  to  the  untouchables. 

Mr,  Uanga  Iyer ;  When  I  joined  the  non-co-operation  movement  a  decade 
ago  I  ga^  all  my  foreign  suits  to  the  untouchables  (Laughter). 

Mr.  Qunjal  proceeded  to  attack  Mr.  Eanga  Iyer,  when  the  latter  interrupted 
and  impliKed  the  Chair  to  give  him  a  chance  to  reply  to  Mr.  Gunjal’s  charges. 

Mr,  Eanga  M/er  said  :  I  understand  he  is  indulging  in  expressions  which  is 
unparliamentary.  Would  you,  Sir,  temporarily  vacate  the  chair  in  favour  of  one 
understands  Mr.  Gunjal’s  language  ?”  (Laughter). 

ix  x^  Chetty  :  I  expect  the  leaders  of  the  parties  will  drawn  the 

attention  of  the  Chair  to  such  expressions.  (Loud  Laughter). 

Oraik  said  that  he  intervened  early  in  the  debate  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  Government  were  not  hesitating  or  uncertain  in  their  attitude.  He  con¬ 
tradicted  Mr.jEanga  lyers  statement  that  last  time  the  Bill  was  kept  out  because  of 
a  conspiracy  between  the  Government  and  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist  Party. 

^  Eanga  Iyer,  intervening,  apologised  to  Sir  Henry  Craik  and  Sir  ^Harisingh 

Gour  for  his  statement  to  the  Press  on  the  subject. 

Sir^Henry  Craik  said  that  in  agreeing  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bill  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  kept  an  open  mind.  Now  the  opinions, received  showed  that  an  overwhelm* 
W 
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ing  maiority  was  opposed  fco  the  Bill  (Applause).  The  opposition  was  not  confined 
to  the  orthodox  sectioa,  but  the  local  Governments  and  Bar  Associations  also 
condemned  it.  Depressed  Classes  Associations  too  were  not  iinanimous^in  supporting 
the  Bill.  Indeed,  some  of  them  opposed  it  and  some  were  lukewarm  in  supporting  it. 
Support  to  the  Bill  was  confined  to  the  intelligentsia  in  ^^the  town  most  of  whom, fas 
Mr.  Ranga  Iyer  admitted,  were  not  temple-going  classes,  ^  . 

Mr.  B,  Das  expressed  indignation  at  the  attack  on  Mr.  Gandhi  and  said  that 
he,  as  a  Congressman,  must  stand  by  what  Mr.  Gandhi  and  the  Congress  had  to 
say  in  the  matter  of  tern  pie- entry.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

Sir  N.  K  Sircar  appealed  to  Mr,  Eanga  Iyer  to  withdraw  the  motion,  though  he 
was  fully  sympathetic  towards  it.  Mr.  Gandhi  himself  had  stated  that  in  matters 
of  social  reform  the  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  minorities  who  should  convince 
the  majority  and  convert  them  in  the  long  run.  Despite  the  tremendous  campaign 
by  Mr.  Gandhi  a  fringe  of  the  problem  had  not  been  touched  and  in  the  speaker’s 
own  province,  Bengal,  untouchability  was  rigorously  and  severely  observed. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Rajah  said  that  they  did  not  what  separate  temples  nor  did  they 
wish  to  become  Muslims.  They  belonged  to  the  Hindu^Society  and  would  fight  caste 
Hindus  to  the  last  and  secure  admission  to  temples. 

Mr.  Ranga  Iyer  withdrew  motion  in  view  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  and  the 
fact  that  sufficient  fire  had  not  yet  been  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  depressed 
classes.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  25th. 


;  Steel  Peotection  Bill  (Contd.) 

25tli.  AUGUST  The  House  resumed  discussion  of  the  Steel  Protection  Bill  to-day, 
and  several  amendments  aiming  to  reduce  the  import  duty  on  galvanised  sheets  and 
excise  duty  on  Indian  steel  ignots  were  rejected  as  also  an  amendment  by  Dr. 
Ziauddin  Ahmed  in  limiting  the  life  of  the  bill  to  five  years. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  the  question  of  admissibility  of  Mr.  Vidyasagar 
Randya's  amendment  giving  power  to  the  Governor- Genera!  to  fix  a  fair  selling 
price  of  steel  products  made  in  India. 

Joseph  Shore  said  that  the  amendment  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  President  agreed.  Sir  Abdnr  Rahim  moved  an  amendment  making  increas¬ 
ing  or  decreasing  of  duty  on  imported  or  locally  manufactured  articles  by  the 
Governor-General  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  legislature.  Sir  Joseph  Bbore  said 
that  in  the  present  case  it  was  not  desirable  that  an  action  was  to  be  taken  by  the 
Government  for  modifying  the  duties  with  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  namely,  to  maintain  a  particular  level  of  protection  for  the  steel 
indusiry.  The  powers^  of  modifying  the  duties  in  order  to  maintain  a  particular 
level  had  been  left  with  the  Government  for  many  years  and  there  bad  been  no 
complaint  that  the  Executive  used  the  powers  arbitrarily  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  the  legislature, 

The  amendment  was  put  to  the  vote  and  lost  by  52  votes  to  30. 


The  Assembly  later  rejected  by  fiftyone  against  twentyseven  votes  the  amendment 
moved  by  Mr.  Z.  G.jNeogy  for  deletion  ^  of  the  proviso  in  clause  two  which  lays 
down  that  duty  available  on  any  such  article  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  duty 
leviable  on  a  like  article  of  British  manufacture.  Mr.  Neogy  asked  what  was  the 
“quid-pro-quo”  for  such  a  provision,  whether  it  was  entirely  on  economical  grounds, 
or  for  any  political  reasons.  He  feared  that  this  proviso  was  in  the  nature  of  a  most- 
favoured-natioii  treatment  for  the  benefit  of  Britain  and,  if  so,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
one-sided  bargain, 

.  Joseph  Shore  assured  the  House  they  were  not  introducing  any  new  prin- 
cipie,  but  merely  repeating  what  was  already  in  the  Act  for  many  years.  He  reminded 
me  Mouse  that  the  Swarajist  Assembly  had  assented  to  it. 

All  amendments  having  been  disposed  of,  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  without  speech 
moved  the  third  reading. 

It  was  past  five  when  Mr.  Vidyasagar  Pandya  rose  to  deliver  a  speech  on  the  third 
readmg.  He  said^that  it  was  no  use  bringing  the  Bill  before  the  Legislature  when  the 
Government  had  decided  not  to  accept  any  amendment.  He  congratulated  the 

measure  of  protection,  but  he  hoped  that  they 
consumer  and  the  tax-payer,  decrease  their  over-head 
reasonable  profits  and  regulate  their  policy  in  such  a  manner  that 

ihd  He  appealed  to  the  Government  to  see 

that  the  Tatas  carried  out  ail  this.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  27th. 
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27t!i.  AUGUST  : — The  Steel  Protection  Bill  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee 
vas  passed  to-day  in  the  Assembly  without  a  division.  Sir  Jos&ph  Shore  expressed 
the  general  hope  that  the  Tatas  would,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  have  been^^able 
to  establish  steel  industry  on  a  foundation  of  efficiency^  and  that  they  would  do 
their  duty  to  the  country  and  not  care  so  much  for  dividends,  and  at  the  same 
time  treat  national  claims  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  not  of  selfish  gains. 

SUPPLEMENTAKY  DEMANDS 

Demands  were  then  made  for  two  supplementary  grants  for  1934-35  for  Es.  15 
lakhs  and  Rs.  1.52.000  by  Mr.  Rau  and  8ir  James  Q-rigg  respectively  in  respect  of 
new  railway  construction  and  agricultural  expenses  in  the  Snkkur  Barrage  area. 

Sir  Ooivasji  Jahangir  raised  a  point  of  order  that  the^ Government  of  India 
cannot  legitimately  incur  any  expenditure  which  falls  within  the  purview  of  the 
provinciaf  Government.  The  President  ruled  that  the  Government  of  India  was  not 
precluded  from  incurring  such  expenditure  and  pointed  out  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  had  spent  a  huge  sum  of  Es.  23  crores  over  the  ^Sukkur  Barrage 
and  they  were  naturally  anxious  that  this  huge  expenditure  is  protected.  The 
Bombay  Government  was  unable  to  find  out  this  money  and  the  India  Government 
has  come  to  their  rescue. 

Sir  Ja77ies  Grigg  said  the  development  of  Barraige  area  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  India  Government  as  they  were  anxious  to  see  that  Sind  when 
separated  might  be  a  self-contained  financial  unit.  He  did  not  understand  why  so 
much  notice  should  be  made  over  such  a  small  amount  when  they  sanctioned  the 
India  Government  giving  loan  to  the  Bombay  Government  of  nearly  Es.  23  crores. 

Messrs.  Neogy  and  Mitra  characterised  Sir  James  Grigg’s  remark  as  astounding 
as  the  question  was  one  of  principle  and  not  largeness  or  smallness  of  the  amount. 

Mr.  Maswood  AhmeJs  amendments  reducing  the  proposed  grant  by  Es,  50,000 
and  3,600  were  lost  by  46  to  17  and  43  to  16  votes  respectively.  The  House  even¬ 
tually  voted  the  original  demand,  division  being  46  to  14  and  was  adjourned. 

Army  Act  Amend.  Bill  (Contd.) 

28t!i,  AUGUST  vSir  Ahdur  Rahim’s  amendment  which  sought  to  incorporate 
a  provision  in  the  Army  Amendment  Bill  according  the  powers  of  command,  pri¬ 
vileges  and  status  to  the  Indian  commissioned  officers  passing  out  of  the  Dehra 
Dun  Military  Academy  as  to  the  King’s  commissioned  officers  passing  out  of  the 
Sandhurst  College,  was  defeated  to-day  by  49  against  46  votes. 

Before  the  Bill  was  taken  up  Sir  Joseph  Shore  made  a  lengthy  statement 
in  the  Assembly,  announcing  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  unable  to  accept 
the  position  envisaged  by  Sir  Abdur  Eahim’s  amendment.  If,  however,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  passed  and  carried  the  Bill  would  be  dropped.  At  the  same  time,  he  made 
it  clear  that  a  provision  would  be  made  in  the  Regulations  for  complete  reciprocity 
of  powers  and  privileges  .within  the  Indian  army  as  between  Indian  commissioned 
officers  and  British  officers  of  the  Indian  army.  As  for  Mr.  Eanga  Iyer’s  amend¬ 
ment,  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  stated  that  the  object  could  be  secured  by  the  King’s  Re¬ 
gulation  under  section  71  of  the  Army  Act  or  by  such  other  method  as  may  be 
decided  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  consultation  with  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  The  following  is  the  full  text  of  Sir  Joseph  Bhore’s  statemant  In  the 
Assembly : — 

“Before  the  debate  proceeds  further  I  desire  to  make  clear  to  the  House  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  Bill  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  moved  by  Sir  Abdur  Rahim. 

“In  frarniog  the  Bill  the  Government  have  followed  out  the  policy  which  they 
announced  in  July  1932  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Military 
Academy,  of  introducing  certain  changes  in  the  organisation,  which  are  implicit  in 
the  evolution  of  a  purely  Indian  army  and  which  will  bring  it  more  into  line  with 
conditions  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  accordance  with  this  policy 
they  have  proposed  that  an  Indian  Commissioned  officer  passing  out  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  shall  be  granted  a  commission  on  the  Domnion  model  in  His  Majesty’s  In¬ 
dian  land  forces  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  Indian  Army  Act  as  a  first  step  to¬ 
wards  bringing  the  whole  of  the  Indian  army  officers  and  men  alike  under  the  Indian 
statute. 

^‘The  Government  have  consistently  maintained  that  the  Indian  Army  Act,  which 
besides  providing  for  the  legal  status  of  Indian  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  deals 
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only  with  discipline  and  kindred  subjects.  Is  no  place  for  provisions  governing 
command,  rank  and  precedence  which  ordinarily  find  a  place  in  King’s  regulations 
for  the  army.  They  therefore  confined  themselves  to  giving  a  guarantee  in  connect¬ 
ion  with  the  present  bill  that  provision  would  be  made  in  those  regulations  for 
complete  reciprocity  of  powers  and  privileges  within  the  army  as  between  Indian 
commissioned  officers  and  British  officers  ot  the  Indian  Army. 

‘They  made  it  plain  that  on  the  enalogy  of  Dominion  armies,  which  they  were 
following,  it  was  impossible  for  an  Indian  commissioned  officer,  any  more  than  a 
Dominion  officer,  to  be  granted  automatic  powers  of  command  in  relation  to  the 
British  army  in  India,  but  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  preparing  further 
regulation  which  would  enable  the  Commander-ia-Ohief  or  other  Commander 
to  appoint  occasions  when,  in  the  interests  of  harmonious  working  of  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Army  in  India,  an  Indian  commissioned  officer  may  exercise  powers  of 
command  in  relation  to  the  British  personnel  of  the  British  Army.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  doing  so,  have  conceded  to  future  Indian  officers  in  the  Indian 
army  more  than  they  have  conceded  to  any  officers  holding  Dominion  commission. 

‘*In  consequence  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  House  that  statutory  provision 
should  be  substituted  for  verbal  assurance  which  I  had  been  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  regarding  command,  rank  and  precedence  of  the  Indian  commissioned 
officers,  the  Government  of  India  enquired  of  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  section  on 
the  lines  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Abdur  Eahim,  but  limited  in  scope  to 
regulation  of  these  matters  within  the  Indian  Army.  His  Majesty’s  Government 
have  replied  that  it  is  i  npossible  to  accept  such  a  proposal,  because  the  question 
at  issue  is  one  of  His  Majesty’s  prerogative.  They  stated,  however,  that  the  exact 
method  of  giving  effect  to  the  guarantee  regarding  command,  rank  and  precedence 
within  the  Indian  Army  which  is  not  free  from  legal  difficulties  was  still  under  con¬ 
sideration  of  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

“In  view  of  this  reply,  the  Government  are  unable  to  accept  any  amendment  in¬ 
volving  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  any  provision  dealing  with  command,  rank  and  pre- 
cedence.^  Consequently,  they  must  oppose  Sir  Abdur  Rahim’s  amendment  alike  in 
its  existing  form  and  in  the  form  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Rauga  lyer^s  amendment  and  if  that  amendment  is  carried  against  them  in 
either  form,  they  would  be  reluctantly  constrained  to  drop  the  bill  with  the  result 
that  Indian  officers  who  will  shortly  be  commissioned  from  the  Indian  commission 
^hich  will  make  them  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  Army  Act  and  to  control  by 
rarliament  instead  of  being^  subject,  as  they  will  be,  if  Sir  Abdur  Rahim’s  amend- 
ment  is  withdrawn  or  rejected  and  the  bill  becomes  law,  to  the  Indian  Army  Act 
and  to  the  control  by  the  Indian  Legislature.  This  result  would  be  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  India  most  unfortunate. 

^The  object  of  Mr.  Ranga  Iyer’s  amendment  will  in  effect  be  secured  by  Kings 
regulation  to  be  made  under  section  71  of  the  Army  Act  or  by  such  other  method 

aajnay  fae  decided  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  consultation  with  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.” 


Bhore  s  statenient  Sir  Abdur  Eahim  spoke  to  clarify  the  position 
Ik  ^  Commission  which  is_  to  be  given  to  Indian  officers  gradu- 

ating  from  the  Dehradun  Military  Academy  will  be  of  a  very  limited  character  and 
k  5  same  power  of  command,  rank  and  precedence  as  is  enjoyed 

by  he  King  s  Commissioned  Officers,^  He  asked  the  Army  Secretary  whether  it  was 
ever  suggested  at  the  time  when  the  idea  of  the  Dehradun  out-turns  would  be  iu 
any _way  inferior  to  that  of  the  Sandhurst  out-turns. 

Rfains  Af  communique  of  1932  issued  in  July  stated  that  the 

‘  of  ‘he  Dominion  officers, 

whpjp  thti  L  ‘h?®rence  between  India  and  the  DominionB, 

Indian  nffifprs  Gidney  :  hear  hear  ?).  So  far  as  the 

India’s  eL  becoming  se“t-rdiaSr^'°“'‘ 

to  aVendS”*^'^  Government  was  not  even  prepared 

powOTS  ^0“®®  .  ‘hat  there  would  be  reciprocity  of 

tot  in  cases British  officers  in  the  Indian  army 

be  different  He  .“S'’  side  by  side,  the  case  would 

fay  His  Maiestv’s  f4nirprnmt*n.“'’  further  regulation  was  under  contemplation 

ny  ills  Majesty  8  Government  which  would  authorise  the  Oommander-in-Ohief  to 
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gi?e  powers  of  command  on  Indian  officers  over  the  British  personnel  in  such  cases 
on  cextain  occasions  when  required  for  facility  of  harmonious  working  of  the  Army. 

Sir  Ahdur  RahMs  amendment  was  defeated  by  49  against  46  votes. 

Mr.  Banga  Iijer  did  not  move  his  amendment,  and  so  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  was  passed. 

On  the  third  reading  Mr.  Reddy  spoke  at  length  giving  the  history  of  the  Dehra 
Dun  Academy  and  the  agitation  in  the  country  for  the  Iiidianisation  of  the  Army. 

Sir  Coioasji  Jehangir  warned  the  Government  that  the  distinction  which  they 
were  creating  by  this  bill  between  Indian  officers  and  British  officers  will  strongly 
be  resented  by  the  country. 

CoL  Lumby  replying  said  that  in  formulating  the  present  scheme  of  Indian 
commission  the  qu<^stion  of  efficiency  in  the  army  bad  been  the  guiding  factor. 

The  House  again  was  divided  when  the  motion  for  the  passage  of  the  ^bill 
was  put  before  it.  Great  commotion  prevailed  for  soma  time  during  the  division. 
The  leaders  and  whips  of  the  opposition  parties  made  frantic  efforts  to  throw_  out 
the  bill,  but  as  luck  would  have  it  again  they  were  defeated  by  the  narrow  ^  majority 
of  three  votes,  the  result  of  the  division  being  51  for  the  bill,  while  48  against.  The 
bill  was  passed. 

Thereafter  Sir  Nripen  Sircar  moved  that  the  bill  to  consolidate  law  relating 
to  customs  duties  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  bill  was  considered  and  passed. 

The  Viceroy’s  Speech 

29tli.  AUGUST  r-The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Viceroy’s  address  delivered  to 
both  the  Houses  of  the  Central  Legislature  to-day  : — 

Gentlemen  :  In  greeting  the  bon.  members  this  morning  after  my  short  holiday 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  to  be  amongst  you  once  again  to  find  you 
still  engaged  iu  your  strenuous  labours  on  behalf  of  India  and  to  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  thanking  you  all  for  the  assistance  you  have  given  to  my  Government 
during  the  past  four  years  in  passing  into  law  the  many  very  important  measures 
that  have  been  brought  before  you  daring  the  period  of  the  life  of  ^  this  Parliament 
which  will  shortly  be  coming  to  a  close.  In  a  message  ^communicated  to  you  on 
March  6,  1933,  I  announced  my  decision  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  existing  Assembly 
for  such  period  as  might  seem  to  be  expedient  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  when  the  time  came  actually  to  effect  the  extension  and  on  Dec.  22,  1933 
I  announced  an  extension  up  to  Dec.  31,  1934.  The  question  whether  the  duration 
of  the  Assembly  should  be  further  extended  beyond  that  date  required  and  received 
my  anxious  consideration  and  I  finally  reached  the  conclusion  the  propriety \of 
which  has,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  been  very  generally  recognised,  that  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  no  further  extension  should  be  granted.  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  wish  and  here  I  can  speak  with  all  sincerity  on  behalf  of  my  hon, 
colleagues,  that  I  should  express  to  the  two  Presidents  my  graceful  thanks  for  the 
fairness  and  judgment  with  which  they  have  guided  the  discussions  in  both  cham¬ 
bers  and  have  secured  the  trust  and  confidence  of  every  hoo.  member.  It  is  my 
custom  on  this  occasion  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  work  done  during  the  past 
year  and  of  the  economic  and  political  condition  of  our  country  at  the  present  time 
and  further  to  tell  you  as  far  as  I  can  the  outlook  for  the  future  in  the  sphere  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Foreign  Relations 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  India’s  relations  with  her  neighbours  continue  to  be 
uniformly  satisfactory.  On  the  frontier  between  Burma  and  China  incidents  occurred 
last  spring  threatening  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  among  the  partially  administered 
tribes  which  in  that  area  separate  the  province  of  Burma  from  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yuman.  The  international  frontier  in  that  area  has  never  been  demarcated  and 
this  circumstance  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  no  maps  which  have  been 
accepted  by  both  the  Governments  as  accurate  encouraged  certain  irresponsible 
persons  to  engage  in  hostile  activities  against  the  Burma  military  police  although 
the  latter  had  scrupulously  refrained  from  penetrating  beyond  the  line  claimed  by 
the  Chinese  Government.  That  force  effectively  demonstrated  their  ability  to  deal 
with  these  marauders  and  no  operations  have  been  necessary  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  bis  Majesty’s  representative  in  China  to  establish 
in  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  certain  principles  upon  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  demarcate  the  international  frontier  and  thus  to  find  a  solution  for  a 
long-standing  disagreement. 
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Chinese  Turkestan 

Events  in  Chinese  Turkestan  have  caused  my  Government  some  anxiety  since  as 
the  result  of  a  serious  revolt  against  the  Chinese  authority  in  Kashgar  and  the 
neighbourhood  security  of  life  and  property  were  for  some  time  gravely  endangered. 

I  regret  to  say  that  some  loss  of  life  and  property  were  caused  to  peaceful  Indiau 
traders  in  spite  of  the  unremitting  efforts  of  his  Majesty’s  consul-general  to  secure 
their  protection.  On  one  occasion  his  Majesty’s  consulate  at  Kashgar  was  attacked 
by  Tungan  rebels  and  it  was  only  the  gallant  defence  offered  by  the  British  and 
Indian  personnel  which  saved  the  consulate  from  more  than  a  ifew  casualties.  The 
Chinese  Government  have  expressed  their  deep  regret  for  this  occurrence  and  have 
also  officially  acknowledged  the  correctness  of  the  consul-generaFs  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  towards  the  various  functions  which  have  from  time  to  time  secured  con¬ 
trol  over  this  area.  The  latest  news  received  is  much  more  reassuring  in  that  the 
Chinese  forces  together  with  a  pacification  commissioner  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
restoring  law  and  order  have  now  reached  Kashgar  and  are  engaged  in  re-establishing 
Chinese  authority. 

Influx  of  Refugees 

Some  embarrassment  has  also  been  caused  by  the  infiux  of  refugees  from  Russia 
and  Chinese  Turkestan  who  were  able  to  enter  India  via  ^Gilgit  before  they  could  be 
mtereepted.  These  persons  were  for  the  most  part  completely  destitute  and^  were 
frequently  accompanied  by  women  and  children  whose’ re-expulsion  across  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  mountains  of  Central  Asia  was  repugnant  to  humanitarian  principles.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  the  comparative  security  of  conditions  in  India  might  encour¬ 
age  this  influx  to  a  dangerous  extent  and  steps  are  therefore  being  taken  to  check 
it  at  the  frontier  and  it  is  also  hoped  to  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  a  number  of 
the  refugees  already  in  India  by  despatching  them  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Afghanistan 

Our  neighbourly  relations  with  Afghanistan  have  not  been  threatened  by  any  un¬ 
toward  incidents  on  the  frontier  in  recent  months  and  it  is  hoped  to  secure  increased 
trade  between  the  two  countries  as  the  result  of  the  recent  visit  of  a  trade  delega¬ 
tion  to  Kabul  in  April  last.  This  delegation  consisted  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Mnd  as 
leader  and  Lala  Shri  Ram  merchant  of  Delhi  and  Khan  Bahadur  Syed  Maratib  Ali 
of  Lahore,  as  members  and  was  sent  to  Afghanistan  to  examine  in  consultation  with 
informed  opinion  in  that  country  the  directions  in  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
foster  and  expand  the  rnutual  trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan.  The  report 
submitted  by  this  delegation  is  still  under  consideration  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  the  interest  taken  by  Indian  merchants  and  traders  in  the  commercial  exhi¬ 
bition  which  is  now  taking  place  in  that  city.  The  North-West  Frontier  has 
remained  uniformly  peaceful  during  the  last  eight  months  except  for  the  various 
unimportant  disputes  between  sections  of  the  tribes  and  a  few  small  encounters 
between  the  Government  forces  and  hostile  individuals  which  has  always  been  a 
feature  of  the  frontier  administration. 

*  Nepal 

I  need  not  say  that  cordial  relations  as  ever  continue  to  be  maintained  with  our 
ancient  ally,  tne  kingdom  of  Nepal.  As  a  fitting  culmination  of  the  long-standing 
mendsmp  tnat  we  have  enjoyed  with  that  country  his  Majesty  the  King  Emperor 
has  been  pleased  to  raise  the  status  of  the  British  Envoy  to  that  of  Envoy  Extra- 
OTQinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Nepalese  court  and  also  to  receive  a 
Minister  of  corresponding  rank  from  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal  at  the  court  of  St. 
James  m  London. 


The  Dalai  Lama 

A  great  figure  on  the  stage  of  Asia  passed  away  with  the  death  of  his  Holiness 

lino  1  Tibet  on  Dec.  17,  1933.  The  late  Dalai  Lama,  the  13th  of  his 

TOhi  Kao  w  on  terms  of  amity  with  my  Government  and  the  regent 

TAifunnoo  appointed  m  his  place  pending  the  reincarnation  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
eontinues  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  of  Tibet. 

Welfare  OP  Indian  Traders 

V  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  keen  and  effective 

which  members  of  this  Assembly  have  always  taken  in  the  welfare  of  Indian 
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traders  and  settlers  in  foreign  countries.  There  has  been  more  than  one_  ease 

recently  io  which  a  foreign  country  has  attempted  to  enforce  particuiany  m  its 
colonies  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  unwarranted  restrictions  upon  such  Indian 
traders  who  have  by  their  enterprise  and  commercial  ability  contributed  largely  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  place  concerned.  My  Government  have  m  every 
case  protested  vigorously  through  hio  Majesty’s  Government  against  such  proceedmgs 
and  aS'has  happened  in  more  than  one  case,  their  protests  have  been  successful,  fhjs 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  hearty  support  they  have  received  from  Indian  public 
opinion  as  represented  by  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Safeguaeding  of  Industeies  Act 

In  connection  with  external  commercial  relations  I  would  recall  to  your  minds 
that  when  I  last  addressed  you  I  mentioned  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  commercial  convention  of  ^  1905  and  the 
passing  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act.  1933.  Applications  for  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  Act  were  received  from  a  number  of  small  Indian  industries  i  I^^e 
were  carefully  examined  but  eventually  Government  decided  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  use  the  Act  since  such  a  step  would  have  prejudiced  the  negotiations 
for  a  commercial  agreement  with  Japan  which  had  then  started.  At  the  same 
the  needs  of  those  industries  were  met  where  necessary  in  another  manner, 
was  by  the  imposition  of  minimum  specific  duties  on  the  articles  concerned.  Ihe 
imposition  of  these  duties  was  secured  by  cid  hoc  legislation  The  Indian  Tariff 
Amendment  Act,  1934— and  in  fixing  the  level  of  these  duties  which  were  applicable 
to  the  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adequately  safeguarding  the  Indian  industry  concerned  while  aroidingj  as  far 
as  possible,  any  increase  in  the  ad  valorem  incidence  of  the  duties  on  goods  the 
competition  from  which  did  not  constitute  a  danger  to  Indian  industries, 

CoTTOi?  Textile  Ikdustey 

The  question  of  the  grant  of  substantive  protection  to  the  cotton  textile  industry 
in  India  which  was  the  subject  of  a  Tariff  Board  enquiry  in  1932  came  up  for  your 
consideration  in  the  last  Delhi  session.  I  need  not  refer  to  the_  details  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  measure  with  which  you  were  then  concerned  except  to  point  out  that  for  the 
second  time  statutory  effect  has  been  given  to  a  rapprochment  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  Indian  and  a  British  industry.  My  Government  and  1  attach  the 
highest  importance  to  the  creation  of  closer  ties^  between  the  industrialists  in  India 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  consonant  with  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  we  shall  always  be  prepared  to  consider  sympathetically  any  agreement  inten¬ 
ded  to  promote  the  mutual  interests  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Ottawa  Teade  Ageeement  anb  aftee 

In  accordance  with  the  undertaking  given  when  the  Ottawa  trade  agreement 
was  under  consideration  an  exhaustive  -report  of  the  first  year’s  working  of  the 
scheme  of  mutual  preferences  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  in  your  hands.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  report  is  now  under  consideration  by  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  the  legislature  and  1  shall  not  therefore  comment  further  upon  it.  When  the  In¬ 
dian  delegation  led  by  Sir  Atul  Chatterjee  was  at  Ottawa  certain  tentative  approach¬ 
es  were  made  by  the  representatives  of  other  countries  within  the  Commonwealth 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  further  trade  agreements.  The  Irish  Free  State  has 
followed  up  their  preliminary  proposals  and  formal  negotiations  between  India  and 
the  Free  State  were  initiated  in  May  last.  These  negotiations  at  which  Sir  B.N.  Mitra 
and  Sir  George  Eainy  represented  India  have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

Anglo-Japaxesb  Ageeement 

During  the  course  of  my  address  to  you  in  August  last  year  I  made  a  brief  re¬ 
ference  to  the  denunciation  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  commercial  convention  of  1905 
and  the  negotiations  for  a  fresh  commercial  agreement  with  Japan.  As  you  are 
aware  these  negotiations  commenced  in  Simla  on  September  23,  1933  and  after 
lengthy  discussions  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Indian  and  the  Japanese 
delegations  in  January,  1934.  The  agreement  of  views  thus  reached  was  embodied 
in  a  convention  and  protocol  the  agreed  drafts  of  which  were  initialled  by  the  two 
delegations  on  April  19,  1934  and  finally  signed  on  behalf  of  India  and  Japan  in 
London  on  July  12,  1934.  The  convention  and  with  it  the  protocol  are  to  come  in- 
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fn  fnree  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratification  and  will  remain  in  force 
w;i  Marcnri937.  The  provisions  in  the  protocol  relating  to  the  restriction  of 

notil  Marcn  woods  from  Japan  have,  however,  been  given  eflfecfc 

the  impona  of  0  1  p  S  which  date  the  Government  of  India 

IpiinceVthe  import  duty  oi  the  Japanese  cotton  piecegoods  the  level  of  that  provi- 
f  ded  fo' in  the  agreement  while  ensuring  the  continuance  of  the 

lcnJ?‘e8tablishe%  trade  connection  between  the  two  countries  on  a  basis  sa  isfac- 
tS  both!  safeguards  also  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  in 
Tnlia  anHt  the  same  time  secures  a  stable  market  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
pxrmtable  surXs  of  raw  cotton  produced  in  India.  This  at  a  time  of  acute 
aXS?al  disUss  should  prove  invaluable  to  the  cotton  growers  m  India  who  have 
been  so  seriously  affected  by  the  world  depression. 


Indian  Teade  Commissioners 

You  will  remember  that  in  1930  the  Government  of  India  with  the  approv^  of 
the  SeXtarv  of  State  for  India  sanctioned  a  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  Indian 
tradrcommissioners  in  certain  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to  promote  the  export 
Sade  of  India  with  those  countries.  In  addition  to  tjie  existing  appointment  of 
InTan  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  the  scheme  provided  for  six  appointments 
nnXach  at  Hamburg,  Milan,  New  York,  Alexandria,  Durban  and  Mombasa.  The 
Xca  at  HaXurg  was  opened  in  March  1931  and  an  officer  for  the  Milan  post  was 
selected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 


Economic  Development  of  India 

■Further  progress  with  the  scheme  was  held  in  abeyaney,  on  grounds  of  financial 
Rtrinirpnev  the  officer  selected  for  the  post  of  Indian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan 
hrinv  retained  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  and  Statistics  department  for  a  period 
of  tramine  Among  the  plans  for  the  encouragement  of  ithe  economic  development 
of  the  country  my  Government  have,  however,  now  decided  to  resume  the  programme 
for  the  appointment  of  trade  commissioners  in  foreign  countries.  As  a  first  step  _m 
tbat;  directioD  it  bas  been  decided  to  open  the  office  of  the  Indian  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Italy  as  soon  as  possible  and  with  this  object  Mr.  M.  E.  Ahuja,  who  was 
selected  for  tUe  post  in  1931,  has  been  sent  to  London  for  a  short  period  of  tram- 
ins:  in  the  High  Commissioner’s  office  before  taking  charge  of  his  new  appointment 
in  Italy.  The  question  of  the  appointment  of  Indian  Trade  Commissioners  at  other 
places  will  receive  the  early  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India. 


Colonization  Enquiry  Committee’s  Eeport 

‘While  still  on  the  subject  of  affairs  which  involve  contact  with  the  outer 
world  there  are  two  further  matters  of  interest  relating  to  Indians  overseas 

to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  allude.  I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  report 
of  the  Colonization  Enquiry  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government 

of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  which  was  published  both  in  South  Atrica 

and  in  this  country  early  in  July.  The  Government  have  been  closely 

studying  the  reactions  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  to  the  recommendations 
Of  the  committee.  They  have  also  ascertained  the  views  on  the  report  of  the  Bund¬ 
ing  Emigration  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Indian  Legislature.  They 
heme  to  be  able  shortly  to  address  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
on  this  matter.  In  formulating  their  conclusions  it  will  be  their  endeavour  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  community  in  South  Africa. 


Zanzibar  Situation 

The  second  event,  to  which  the  hon.  members  will  expect  some  reference,  is  the 
gituation  which  has  arisen  in  Zanzibar  as  the  result  of  recent  legislation  was  con¬ 
templated  and  the  time  available  between  its  introduction  and  enactment  was  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  effects  of  the  various  decrees  on  Indian  interests  in  Zanzibar  to  be 
adequately  studied  and  represented.  Therefore,  early  this  month  we  deputed  an 
officer  to  Zanzibar  to  make  investigations.  On  the  receipt  of  his  report  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  will  consider  what  further  action  they  should  take.  The  hon._  neem- 
hers  may  be  satisfied  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  concerning  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  Indian  communities  overseas,  the  Government  of  India  will  strive 
their  utmost  to  uphold  them. 
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Labotje  Legislation  in  India 

I  now  wish  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  part  that  the  jf^ure  Played  m 

thP  BDhere  of  labour  in  continuing  to  participate  in  the  policy 
Government  have  set  before  us  of  implementing  the  improved 

SrSflts  received  by  workmen  Lde?  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  In  the 

course  of  this  session  a  still  more  important  advance  i^^  horns 

Factories  Bill,  the  most  important  feature  of  which  was  the  reduction  m  n 

nl  work  in  factories  which  work  throughout  the  year  from  60  to_54.  inninfnl 

I  am  dad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  p 
attitude  of  those  of  you  who  represent  employers’  interests  towards  this  grea 

lioratioo  in  the  condition  of  workers  serviceable  Petro- 

,  ‘C  havefow^^rfoThe  Secutive  Gov^nment  *7  important  task  .of 

framing  suitable  rules  under  these  two  acts.  The  and 

which  has  inspired  the  legislature  m  passing  them  will.  I  have  no  doubt,  Denenciaiiy 

®®^DVrinl%hrcSentTes^oryou  have  passed  a  measure  designed  to  secure  -eondi- 
fmn7  nf^,.reate7  safety  to  important  section  of  the  manual  workers  of  this 

country-I  re^  Indian  Dock  Labourers  Bill  which 
will  ffive  effect  in  British  India  to  the  international  convention 

fec  ion  agatot  accidents  of  workers  employed  in  'o^diog.  and  un  oad.ng  ships.  The 
BUI  empowers  the  Government  of  India  to  make  regulations 

and  to  Provide,  through  a  system  of  proper  inspection,  for  the  enforcement 
rtose  regSlKs  in  accordance  with  standards  international  y  aecepted  and 
embodfed  in  the  international  convention,  thus  filling  a  gap  >“I^dia  s  labour  legisla- 
tou  cauU  by  the  non-existence  of  any  regulations  whmh  b®  sa  d  to  provide 

ftdeouatelv  for  the  safety  of  dock  workers  while  engaged  m  tlieir  admiWted  y 
dnns  occupation.  The  Act  which  has  now  been  placed  on  the  Statute 
another  earnest  of  India’s  desire  to  conform  to  the  highest  standards  in  her 

“'Onf ’progress  in  matters  connected  with  5^“®  thifsS ^ 

legislation^  At  the  sixth  Industries  Conference,  which  met  ®Xch 

began,  my  Government’s  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  °  J  „„ 

industrialists,  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  information  and  ®^P®'‘  „*  tgei^ 

Government,  in  cooperation  with  the  Governments  of  the  provinces  to  see 

disposal,  met  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  delegates  A  ^  P  thouo-h 

this  orgkuixatiou  come  into  being  jn  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  and^tliou^a 

it  may  seem  that  the  beginning  which  is  being  made  is  a  smalfe  o  ,  -value  in 

confidence  that  yve  are  establishing  an  institution  contonce  also  made 

promoting  the  industrial  development  of  this  country.  Government  is 

recommendation  regarding  the  principles  on^  shnuld  be  utilized, 

making  to  assist  the  handloom  weaving  and  sericultural  industries  shou  d 

Those  recommendations  have  been  accepted  in  their  entirety. 

Civil  Aviation 

In  the  field  of  civil  aviation'  there  have  recently  bee"  important  developme^^^^^^ 

As  our  ground  organisation  *  Accordfngly,  we  hope  to  equip 

rate  a  programme  of  development  from  loan  f?“os.  A  ^ Modern  standards 

the  Karachi-Eangoon  route  and  the  Karachi-Madras  ro  ^  P.  similar  lines  the 

“a»  rf  ‘iVT-S  ».bl.  th.  Cm’.  dWt.-...  to 

control  and  encourage  effectively  this  expanding  activity. 

Development  in  Bkoadcasting 

.  I  .1.0  gM  1.  .»o..o=  that  w.  «peot  « 

in  broadcasting  in  the  “ear  future  My  Gover  J  gt^tiou  in  Delhi  which 

quickly  as  possible  with  the  erection  ot  a  ,  rpu-a  wp  hone  will  prove  to  be 

will  broadcast  entertainment  m  Urdu  and  Eoglis  •  _  <  svstern  of  broadcasting 

only  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  ®  “ 

covering  the  whole  of  India,  under  which  the  provinces  wm  n<ivo 

iL6 
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expression  of  their  own  culture  in  their  own  literary  languages  with  an  element  of 
English  programme. 

Eoad  Development 

Both  chambers  of  the  legislature  adopted  a  resolution  last’  session  which  will 
prolong  the  life  of  the  road  development  account.  I  trust  this  step  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  provinces  in  the  development  of  their  road  systems. 

Company  and  Insubance  Laws 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  is  of  particular  interest  to 
the  commercial  public.  It  has  been  decided  to  undertake  a  revision  of  the  existing 
company  and  insurance  laws  in  India  at  an  early  date,  The  law  relating  to  com¬ 
panies  is  that  contained  in  the  Indian  Companies  Act,  1913.  This  Act  is  based  on 
the  English  Companies  Act,  l908,  which  has  since  been  revised  and  replaced  by  the 
Companies  Act  of  19^9.  Certain  proposals  for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  in  India  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  India  from  time 
to  time  by  local  Governments,  commercial  bodies  and  individuals,  but  it  has  always 
been  thought  more  desirable  to  avoid  piecemeal  legislation  and  to  await  a  suitable 
opportunity  when  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  Act  could  be  undertaken.  The  need 
for  an  early  revision  of  the  law  has  been  more  keenly  felt  recently  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  industrialization  of  India  and  in  particular,  as  is  already  known  to  you 
there  has  of  late  been  much  criticism  of  the  managing  agency  system,  ' 

In  the  sphere  of  insurance  law  also  the  need  for  revised  legislation  is  fully 

established.  The  rapid  development  of  insuraoce  business  in  the  country  during  the 
past  few  years,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  number  of  new  companies  formed  but 
also,  in  respect  of  the  forms  of  insurance  activities  other  than  life,  e.  g,  fire  marine^ 
motor  and  employers’  liability  insurance,  has  created  new  circumstances  in  which 
the  existing  law  has  been  found  to  be  inadequate.  The  Government  of  India  have 
therefore,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  both  company  and  insurance  laws  should  be 
revised  as  soon  as  possible  and,  as  an  initial  step,  it  has  been  decided  to  appoint 

Mr.  S.  C.  Sen,  solicitor,  as  an  officer  on  special  duty  in  the  department  of  Com¬ 

merce  of  the  Government  of  India  to  make  a  preliminary  examination  of  the  various 
TCoposals  for  amendment  received  from  time  to  time  and  to  indicate  broadly  the 
lines  on  which  the  revised  legislation  should  be  undertaken. 


Ageicultxjbal  Development 

..  To  turn  to  the  wide  field  of  agriculture,  which  is  :still  to  the  masses  of  India 
their  mam  source  of  livelihood  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of 

the  Government,  hoD.  members  must  be  aware  that  the  Provincial  Economic  Con¬ 
ference  which  my  Government  had  convened  last  April  reviewed  the  position  of  the 
agriculturists  from  the  standpoint  of  rural  credit  as  well  as  agricultural  marketing 
and  production.  One  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Government  of  InX  X? 

“f  *e  conference  was  that  X^ble  steps  shoS 

cSlv  M  ordS  ’  production  in  India  was  being  scientifi- 

cany  co  ordiDaieu,  aud  whether  any  action  was  desirable  or  feasihlp  fn  TnoirA  annfi 

co-ordma  .on  more  efficient  and  more  eflfective.  My  GOTernmen  accord.AMv  con 

tS  Governme'nts.  whicrr\a\1°te’ Vpor- 

satisfactory  conclusion  that  cron  nlanTiino' in  conierence  came  to  tne 

and  haphazard  lines  bnt  harl  proceeded  on  unscientific 

of  helDinXie  rvnf^n  Lo  Wo  I  achieved  its  aims 

oi  neipiDj,  ine  ryot  to  use  his  land  to  the  best  nurnosp  hut  in  iLa  nvAXToiiinA-  woi+av. 

of  economic  uncertainty  the  conference,  if  I  may^  sav  so  wisely  helXt^ 
chmery  shou  d  be  provided  fnr  thA  say  so,  wisely  nela  that  a  ma- 

relatinl  to  tL  cuftSn  “f  in^  study  of  problems 

rice.  To  this  end  it  recommemfeH  m-\  important  crops,  such  as  wheat  and 

The  hon.  memters  will  doubUeM  be  appropriate  ad  hoc  committees. 

has  been  accepted  by  my  Govewmen?  ®  rf  to  ‘'l'?  recommendation 

Stock-taking  of  the  LsiLn^nf  mfr  f  means  periodical 

world’s  markets  wifi  be  greatly  fac^Iitate^^  The  v\wnf°^  prospects  in  the 
periodical  review  in  this  4ect  Lnnot  bel^ex-e^stiiTd.  AdJutS 


Governoieiit  that  at  least  iq  the  initial  stages  tiie  cost  siiouia.  ue  meii  iroui 
revennes  so  that  the  urgent  task  of  acertaining  the  data  and  formulating  a 
dinated  plan  of  marketing  organization  should  not  be  delayed  by  reason  of  the 
inability  of  one  or  more  provinces  to  meet  the  cost  of  such  investigations.  The 
question  as  to  how  the  cost  of  the  various  organizations  and  activities  resulting  from 
these  surveys  should  be  met  will  be  one  of  the  future  consideration  on  the  basis 
of  the  benefits  expected  from  the  plans  that  may  be  adopted. 


Financial  Position  of  Eailways 

I  should  like  also  at  this  stage  to  make  a  brief  reference  to  the  financial  position 
of  our  railways.  This,  as  you  are  aware,  has  not  been  all  that  could  have  been 
desired  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  though  in  comparison  _  with  most  other 
countries  throughout  the  world  we  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  lightly.  The  situa¬ 
tion  this  financial  year  shows  much  better  prospects.  Out  earnings  are  better  by  over 
Rs.  one  and  three-fourth  crores  than  they  were  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
In  the  nature  of  things  we  may  expect  setbacks,  but  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
think  that  these,  if  any,  will  be  temporary  and  that  the  increased  prosperity  of  our 
railways  is  at  least  an  indication  of  a  general  revival  of  trade  and  commerce  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


Opening  of  Vizagapatam  Harboue 


As  you  are  no  doubt  aware  1  had  the  privilege  of  performing  the  formal  opening  cere¬ 
mony  on  December  19  last  of  the  Vizagapatara  harbour.  The  development  of  the  harbour 
has  been nroceedi Off  steadilvand  with  the  improved  facilities,  which  it  is  the  constant  aim 
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number  of  steamers  calling  and  in  the  quantity  of  cargo  bandied  at  the  port,  and, 
L  tanroved  facilities  become  available,  it  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped  attract  an 
ever“erowing  volume  of  traffic  in  the  future.  Vizagapatam  harbour  supplies  a  long- 
felt  need  for  a  safe  anchorage  for  ocean-going  trafiic  on  the  east  coast  of  India 
between  Calcutta  and  Madras  and  should  assist  greatly  m  the  development  of  a 
hinterland  rich  in  natural  resources  by  providing  for  its  produce  a  convenient  outlet 

to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Civil  Disobedience 

On  the  two  last  occasions  on  which  I  have  addressed  you  I  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  march  of  events  would  gradually  carry  the  leaders  oL  the  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  movement  further  and  further  away  from  the  sterile  methods  of  negation 
And  obstruction.  A  year  ago  I  claimed  that  events  of  the  last  few  months  had  fully 
borne  out  that  belief.  Civil  disobedience  at  that  time  maintained  a  precarious  exis- 
fence  and  there  were  signs  that  the  popular  judgment  had  already  condemned  it. 
During  the  \vhole  of  the  last  12  months  that  feeling  has  grown  and  spread  and 
finallv  in  April  last  the  author  of  this  subversive  movement  which  was  started  ^ 
1930  and  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  1932  advised  all  Congressmen  to  suspend  civil 
resistance  for  Swaraj  as  distinct  from  specific  grievances.  A  little  later  this  advice 
was  confirmed  by  the  Working  Committee  of  Congress  which  at  the  same  time 
adopted  the  constitutional  policy  at  one  time  regarded  as  wholly  futile  by  many 
Congress  leaders  of  entering  the  legislatures.  I  was  myself  away  from  India  during 
the  concluding  stage  of  these  events  but  the  policy  announced  by  the  Governrnent 
of  India  on  June  6,  1934,  had  my  Ml  approval.  That  policy  has  been  criticised 
in  some  quarters  as  half-hearted  and  ungenerous  but,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  in 
this  House  in  September,  1932,  we  should  be  failing  _  in  our  duty  if  we  aid  not 
ensure  to  the  best  of  our  ability  not  merely  that  civil  disobedience  was  brought  to 
an  end  but  that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  reviving  it. 

Thus  though  the  ban  on  purely  Congress  organizations  was  removed  we  could 
not  take  the  risk  of  allowing  freedom  to  those  more  revolutionary  organizations 
which  were  distinct  from  Congress  though  working  at  one  time  more  or  less  m 
close  association  which  its  objects  ;  still  less  could  we  give  up  the  special  powers 
which  had  been  found  necessary  for  dealing  with  the  movement  and  which  had 
been  given  to  local  Governments  by  the  Acts  of  this  legislature  or  the^  provincial 
legislatures.  The  curtain  has  thus  fallen,  I  hope,  finally  on  I  the  civil  disobedience 
movement  and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  policy  which  I  indicated  in  September,  193^ 
has  been  achieved.  That  happy  result  I  do  not  attribute  so  much  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Government  as  to  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India 
whose  representatives  you  are  and  whose  opinions  you  reflect.  They  recognise 
that  true  progress  cannot  be  secured  by  carrying  on  an  unmeaning  and^  futile 
struggle  with  constitutional  authority  or  by  revolutionary  methods.  There  is  now, 
I  think,  throughout  the  country  a  general  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  right 
road  to  progress  is  not  through  coercion  or  mass  action  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
I  have  the  confident  hope  that  civil  disobedience  will  not  or  cannot  be  revived. 

iMPEOVEMEliJT  W  TeREOKIST  SITUATION 


The  problems  before  us»  social,  economic  and  political,  are  many  but  a  solution 
can  be  found  to  these  difficult  problems  if  all  classes  of  political  thought  in  the 
country  devote  themselves  to  the  task  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation.  Once 
again  1  can  chronicle  a  further  improvement  in  the  terrorist  situation  in  Bengal  but 
incidents  such^  as  the  dastardly  attack  on  his  Excellency  Sir  John  Anderson  show 
that  the  terrorist  organisation  though  on  the  whole  greatly  weakened  is  still  strong 
In  some  places  and  that  we  are  not  free  from  the  danger  of  isolated  outrages  whether 
they  take  the  form  of  attacks  on  Government  officers  or  of  equally  cowardly  attacks 
on  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  Government  with  the  object  of  obtaining  funds 
to  keep  the  movement  alive.  But  that  attack  on  Sir  '  John  Anderson,  providentially 
wholly  unsuccessful,  undoubtedly  had  the  effect  of  rousing  public  opinion  against 
terrorism  as  perhaps  nothing  else  could  have  done  and  called  forth  from  all  sides 
condemnation  of  the  cult  of  assassination.  In  fact  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of 
the  last  few  months  has  been  that  there  are  distinct  signs  that  a  definite  stand 
JSRJust  terrorism  would  be  welcomed  in  many  quarters  where  in  the  past  it  might 
have  been  regarded  as  anti-national.  The  provincial  Councils  of  Bengal  and  of 
Assam  have  passed  by  large  majorities  the  legislation  which  the  local  Government 
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considered  necessary  for  dealing  J'Lhfeh  ^we  ifad  *'to''ptit  before  you  to 

Legislature  have  also  accepted  the  Jeg'slation  which  we  haa^to  p^ 

supplement  the  local  Acts  but  outside  the  legislat  r  P  leaders  of  all  shades  of 

thening  and  I  trust  that  the  appeal  recently  issued  by  leauer^s  o 

opinion  in  Bengal  and  the  conference ,  VJ^'ch  y  Bengal  and  to  pre- 

practieal  steps  being  taken  to  create  these  dangerous  ideas, 

vent  the  youth  of  the  province  from  being  contam  Excellency  Sir  John 

In  this  they  will,  I  know,  receive  all  'and  police  action  will 

Anderson  and  his  Government  who  recognise  alone  can  do  that  and 

not  by  themselves  eradicate  this  hideous  evil.  tn^^cuide  that  opinion  in  Bengal 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  so  many  of  those  in  ^  position  to  guide  P  aonstruo- 

have  now  realised  their  responsibilities  and  ^-nvinoe  from  the  insidious 

tive  suggestions  for  the  protection  of  the  youth  of  th?’r  provi  ®  of  useful 

approaches  of  the  terrorists  by  providing  them  with  wider  opportunn, 

service  for  their  country* 

SiLVEE  Jubilee  Of  King’s  Accession  ^ 

Next  year  vs^e  Bhal!  be  celebrating  the  ^  an  in- 

throne  of  his  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  J  ^  :  I  renresentatives  from 

vitation  from  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  send  ®  communi- 

India  to  join  in  the  celebration  m  qfj?  „  to  the  best  and  most 

cation  with  local  Governments  and^  piers  of  Indian  _  yecOf>-aised  in  India, 
fitting  manner  in  which  this  auspicious^  Majesty’s  desire  that 

The  King-Emperor  has  been  pleased  wherever 

celebrations  should  be  on  a  basis  and  that  his  It  is 

practicable,  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  simnle  as  is  possible 

his  Majesty’s  express  wish  also  that  celebrations  .  the  time 

and  that  all  undue  expenditure  should  be  avoided.  I  feel  ^ 
comes  the  princes  and  people  of  India  will  loyally  length  and 

and  at  the  same  time  join  with  their  citizens  th  o  ^  ^  beloved 

breath  of  the  British  Empire  in  celebrating  Hhe  silver  jubilee  of  our  oeiove 

sovereign’s  reign. 

Coming  Eefoems 

I  think  you  may  expect  me  to  give  some  account  of^the 

brought  back  here  as  a  result  of  my  two  uiontlis  visit  to  E  g 

general  atmosphere  towards  the  st.ih  It  I  am 

ation  for  some  years  and  is  now  rpching  its  tinal  ^  ’  aw  jf 

sure,  be  obvious  to  you  all  knowing  Parliamentary  procedure,  ^ 

would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  forecast  infomation  as  to  ’^bat  nor 

the  report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  Parliament  is  Ve 

again  can  I  set  your  minds  at  rest  as  to  the  date  of  publication  of  the  report  tor 

no  final  decision  had  been  reached  on  that  point  when  I  left.  As  T  ,  .  ^  , 

committee  has  dispersed  for  the  summer  pcess,  but  will  reassemble  early  m  Uct. 

in  order  to  carry  its  work  to  completion  before  Parliament  is  P^erog  ‘  | 

my  short  stay  at  home  I  had  many  onportunities  Oi  meeting  ^  Parliament 

with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  with  members  of  ^  Houses  of  manv 

with  those  interested  in  trade  and  commerce  and  business  m  and  w  y 

others,  both  men  and  women,  who,  for  one  reason  or  a’^other,  were  keenly  _ 
in  Indian  affairs.  The  general  impression  1  have  brought  back  with  me  is  in  at  me 
feeling  amongst  my  countrymen  in  England  is  full^  of  goodwill  and  I 

the  natural  aspirations  of  Indians  in  regard  to  political  advance.  A  yuop  ,  .  • 
the  responsibility  was  moreover  evident  on  all  sides  in  the  general  anxiey  . 
first  hand  information  from  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  most  receu^  wt 

of  the  affairs  and  conditions  in  this  country.  I  should  like  to  add^thatl  ^^me  hacK 
with  feelings  of  the  keenest  appreciation  which,  I  am  sure, 

member  of  both  our  legislative  chambers  and  by  the  pubhc  outside,  ^J^be  un  ■  g 
labours  which  the  members  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  have  freely  an  e  y 
given  during  the  15  months  to  secure  a  proper  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 

Indian  reforms. 

An  Assubancb 

One  assurance  I  confidently  give  you.  When  the  new  Constitution  Bill  is  passed 
into  law  you  may  rely  on  my  efforts  to  ensure  that  no  time  will  be  lost  m  carrying  into 
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effect,  as  expedifciousiy  as  possible,  the  intentions  of  Parliament  as  expressed^  in  the 
Act.  I  have  spoken  of  the  responsibility  of  my  countrymen  at  this  present  juncture, 
but  we  who  live  and  work  here  and  who^  have  position  and  influence  in  the  public 
life  of  this  country  have  a  ficreat  responsibility  too  during  the  coming  months.  It  will 
be  our  duty  to  guide  public  opinion  in  the  highest  interests  of  all  classes  of  our 

People.  .  , 

Let  us  put  aside  all  racial  feelings,  if  such  still  exist,  'let  us  believe  in  each 
other’s  sincerity  of  purpose  to  continue  working  towards  the  fulfilment  of  our 
cherished  hopes  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  this  country,  I  would  ask  you 
to  look  around  the  world  at  the  present  time  and^  amid  all  the  troubles,  anxieties 
and  possible  dangers  that  we  see  in  many  countries  and  in  diverse  lands,  we  can 
proudly  feel  that  within  the  territories  of  the  British  Empire  conditions  are  both 
sound  and  stable  and  that  we  are  slowly  and  steadily  recovering  from  the  world 
depression  which  has  so  seriously  affected  us  all.  _  ... 

For  the  greater  part  of  my  public  life  I  have  served  the  British  Empire  in  its 
outward  parts  and  far  the  greatest  number  of  years  of  that  life  have  been  spent^  in 
this  country  which  I  have  always  looked  upon  as  my  second  empire  home.  During 
that  life  I  have  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  by  the  influence  and 
example  of  the  friendship  and  close  cooperation^  within  our  empire  that  we  shall 
more  and  more  exercise  and  influence  in  securing  peace  and  goodwill  in  what  is 
now  a  very  distracted  and  unsettled  world.  With  this  in  my  mind  let  my  last 
word  to  hon.  members  at  the  close  of  this  Parliament  be  a  heartfelt  prayer  that 
as  our  two  races  by  fate  or  destiny  were  brought  _  together  long  years  ago  to  work 
for  the  development  and  prosperity  of  India  so  in  the  future,  and  particularly  in 
the  critical  days  that  lie  before  us,  Providence  should  guide  us  to  still  secure^  the 
fulfilment  of  those  political  hopes  and  aspirations  which  many  of  us  have  striven 
for  many  years, 

Indian  Navy  (Discipline)  Bill  (Oontd.) 

After  the  Viceroy’s  speech,  €oL  Liimhy  moved  consideration  of  the  Bill  providing 
for  application  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  to  the  Indian  Navy  as  reported 
by  the  select  committee.  He  emphasised  that  the  sole  principle  underlying 
the  bill  was  mere  change  in  designation  and  would  not  commit  the  House 
to  any  additional  expenditure  upon  the  strengthening  or  ^  equipment  of  the 
Indian  navy.  The  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  indirectly  to  increase  the  status 
and  efficiency  of  service.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  to  provide  adequate 
forces  to  carry  out  the  local  naval  defence  of  India’s  ports  and  shipping. 
When  public  opinion  demanded  further  advance  in  this  direction  the 
Government  would  not  stand  in  the  way.  As  regards  Tndianisation,  they  would 
regulate  recruitment  in  proportion  to  one  Indian  to  two  British  officers.  At  present 
there  were  only  three  actually  serving  with  the  squadron.  But  they  would  soon  have 
14  officers  to  designate.  As  a  result  of  the  last  debate  on  this  bill  there  has  been  a 
number  of  applications  for  service.  When  the  bill  became  law  it  would  be  definitely 
laid  down  that  the  Indian  naval  forces  be  employed  for  purposes  in  India  alone  and 
not  taken  over  by  the  Adnairalty  without  consulting  the  Indian  legislature  or  the 
Indian  Government  as  at  present. 

Sir  Hmry  Gidmy  criticised  the  top-heavy  expenditure  over  the  royal  marine 
upon  which  they  spent  15  lakhs.  Why  not  take  the  Dufferin  lads  for  the  navy 
and  utihse  all  the  avenues  of  recruitment  to  obtain  the  most  suitable  men  ?  The 
present  rate  of  Indianisation  was  a  comouflage. 

A  brief  debate  followed  in  which  Messrs,  Jadhav,  G,  P.  Singh,  Banga  Iyer, 
Ja7nes  and  Jog  joined  in  congratulating  the  Army -Secretary  for  his ‘friendly  attitude 
in  the  select  committee  and  acknov?ledged  the  benefit  which  the  bill  would  confer 
on  the  personnel  of  R.  L  M.  in  the  elevation  of  their  status  and  Messrs.  Jadhav, 
G.  P.  Singh  and  Jog  urged  the  acceleration  of  Indianization. 

Col,  Lumby,  replying  to  the  debate,  said  that  it  had  been  definitely  stated  by  the 
Government  that  Indianization  would  proceed  at  the  rate  of  one  Indian  to  two 
Europeans  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  since  1926  the  Government  had  exceeded  that 
promise  by  recruiting  14  officers  instead  of  six  when  more  than  14  officers  would 
be  actually  in  service.  The  Government  would  consider  the  question  of  increasing 
the  proportion  of  one  and  three. 

The  motion  was  passed  and  the  bill  was  passed  clause  by  clause,  there  being 
only  one  minor  official  amendment  which  was  accepted.  There  was  no  debate  on  the 
third  reading  and  the  bill  was  passed  amidst  applause.  The  House  then  adjourned. 


traffic,  and  it  was  hoped  that  would  be  settled  before  the  next  budget  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  question  of  amalgamation  of  State  railways  was  receiving  the  Government's 


also  considerably  gone  down.  The  reduction  of  expenditure  was  not  in  propotion 
with  the  reducton  in  business,  as  the  London  Department  was  doing  the  work  of 
assisting  the  Indian  Department  in  making  purchase.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
London  and  the  Indian  Departments  was  hound  to  occur  sometime,  but  just  now 
there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Then  Sir  James  Qrigg  moved  that  a  supplementary  sum  not  exceeding  Es.  7 
lakhs  be  granted  as  the  first  instalment  towards  expenditure  involved  in  removal 
of  the  Pusa  Agricultural  Institute  to  Delhi.  Mr,  Gaya  Frasad  Singh  made  a  long 
speech  opposing  the  proposal  and  quoted  extensively  from  newspapers,  showing 
that  the  scheme  involved  a  huge  cost.  The  debate  had  not  concluded  when  the 
House  adjourned. 


31ft,  AUGUST  The  Assembly  met  to-day  to  conclude  its  session  and  discuss 


against  and  that  if  information  which  had  been  called  for  showed  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  was  made  against  India,  the  Government  of  India  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  see  that  such  discrimination  was  removed.  (Applause],  Sir  Joseph  Bhore 
further  added  that  the  restrictions  seemed  so  far  to  have  affected  the  exports  of 
comparatively  minor  (?)  importance  and  not  affected  commodities  like  cotton,  jute 
rice,  raw  hides,  skin  and  oilseeds.  The  Government  of  India  had  also  asked  for 
information  as  to  how  India  stood  in  relation  to  the  recent  exchange  agreement 

1  .  jr^  •*  >  *1  -ar-r  •  i  1  ttt*  h  mni  .rv  -ti  «■  *  .  «  »  .  .  » 


session  concluded  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  members  shook  hands 
with  the  president  who  wished  them  all  good  luck,  The  session  was  then  adjourned 
sine  die. 


The  Bengal  Legislative  Council 

WINTER  SESSION — CALCUTTA — lOth  to  22nd.  DECEMBER  igs4 

Eeduotion  ot?  Electricity  Eates 

TViP  winfpr  SGSsion  ol  tbs  Conncil  coMniGDc^d  ^  Odlcuttia 

on  the  mh  Dec^  lls^with  the  Eon^ble  Sir  Mannatha  Nath  Roy  Ohoudhury 
fn  the  chair.  The  day  was  devoted  to  the  d.scussion  of  non-offtc.al  resolu- 
tfonr  After  several  members  were  sworn  in,  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  House, 
consktutated  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Anderson  on  his  providential  escape  from  the 
Ss  of  two  assasins  in  the  Lebong  Race  Course  a  few  months  ago  and  expres- 

aed  abhorrence  and  the  strongest  possible  condemnation  of  terroristic  methods  and 

*  •  * 

terroTistWo“imes.  ^d  resolution  of  Mr.  N.  K.  Basu.  recomnaending  to 

the  GovSnment  to  constitute  forthwith  an  Advisory  Board  for  the  province  under 
sect'on  35  of  the  Indian  Electricity  Act,  1910,  consisting  of  not  more  than  five 
members  two  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  non-offioial  members  of  the  Legisla- 
Hv^Sncil  and  one  by  the  Corporation  of  Calcutta.  The  idea  of  the  appointment 
of  such  a  Board  got  support  from  all  sectioas  of  the  House  and  was  ultj^imately 
carried  in  an  amended  form  in  which  the  portion  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the 

^°¥n  movin'g'the  resolution,  Mr.  N.  K.  Basil  said  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
electrical  operations  in  the  province  had  increased  by  leaps  and  ,bounds,  hut  no 
advisory  board  had  been  set  up  till  now*  It  was  now  time  that  an  advisory  board 
should  beset  up.  So  far  as  Calcutta  was  concerned  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  discontent  regarding  the  rate  at  which  electricity  was  being  supplied 
to  the  consumers.  The  speaker  had  seen  a  poster  which  said  that  electricity  was 
cheaper  in  Calcutta  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  they  were  to  consider 
whether  the  rate  was  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest  people  in  the  world.  For  some 
time  past  they  had  controversies  in  the  press  and  much  ink  had  been  split  over  the 
matter  but  it  remained  where  it  was.  It  was  for  the  Council  to  determine  whether 
an  advisory  board  shonld  be  appointed  to  go  into  those  questions  or  not. 

His  submission  was  that  the  advisory  board  appointed  by  the  Government  would 
certainly  exert  a  moral  pressure  and  if  it  was  found  that  the  rate  could  be  reduced 
with  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  for  the  company,  the  speaker  saw  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  done.  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  profits  of  all  the  public- 
utility  companies  were  not  allowed  to  indulge  in  profiteering.  The  profit  of  the 
company  was,  on  paper,  about  15  per  cent,  last  year  on  their  so-called  shares.  Even 
if  it  were  15  per  cent,  that  was  too  much. 

It  had  been  suggested,  proceeded  Mr.  Basu,  that  the  attack  by  the_  Indian  press 
upon  the  Electric  Supply  Corporation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  British 
company.  It  might  be  partially  true.  They  knew  that  all  the  huge  profits  made 
by  the  Corporation  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  not  a  farthing  being  spent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  soil.  It  had  been  not  only  suggested  but  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  the  rates  of  the  Electric  Supply  Corporation  were  lowest  in  the 
world.  But  an  important  factor  lost  sight  of  was  that  labour  as  well  as  coal  were 
cheaper  here.  Besides,  if  the  Electric  Supply  Corporation  persisted  in  maintaining  a 
top-heavy  administration,  taking  its  cue  from  the  Government  of  Bengal,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  consumers  should  suffer  for  it.  He  understood  that  there  was  a 
consultative  committee,  but  he  did  not  know  what  its  functions  were. 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Calcutta  Electric  Supply 
Corporation  as  well  as  the  electric  companies  in  the  mofussil  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumers,  the  constitution  of  such  a  committee*  which  had  been  long  overdue, 
should  be  approved  of. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Homan  said  that  the  consultative  committee  had  been  jn  existence  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  consisted  of  representatives  from  the  Bengal  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Oaleutta  Trades  Association,  Howrah  municipality,  mofussil  municipali- 
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ties,  Calcutta  Corporation  and  also  a  member  of  ®  Sfthe 

ration.  Except  one,  namely,  the  representative  of  mofussil 

other  members  were  elected  by  the  bodies  they  Thev  held  an 

enquire  into  all  matters  affecting  the  operation  of  the  ^ 

enquiry  recently  into  the  allegations  which  found  expression  in  the  ,he  ®  cSous 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  Electric  Supply  Corporation  and  .^hey  came  to  the  unanimou 
conclusion  that  the  allegations  were  unfounded  and  that  their  rates  of  chaises  w 
intrinsically  low  and  reasonable.  At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  Mt. 
represented  the  Caleutta  Corporation  on  the  Oommit^e.  As  reg  _  .,nri  not  1*1  ner 
paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholders,  Mr.  Homan  said  that  it  A  P®  j 

cent,  as  stated  by  Mr.  N.  K.  Basu.  Proceed Homan  said  labour  and  coal 
formed  a  negligible  fraction  of  the  total  costs  of  the  Electric  Co  p  ,  '  , 

admitted  that  labour  and  coal  were_ cheaper  in  India,  but  the  ®  .“Pg 

plants  for  the  generation  of  electricity  had  g(^  to  be  imported  Lorn  fot^  o  f^rm^Hnn 
aud  this  involved  considerable  expenditure.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
of  the  Board  and  he  thought  that  this  would  go  a  long  way  towards  clearing  up 
misuoderstandiiigs  tliat  had  been  created.  Whafc  he  wanted  was  that 

should  be  impartial  and  judicious.  ^  r.  x 

The  Rojme  Sir  John  Woodhead,  replying,  said  that  from  the  1st  '^nnaiy, 

the  rate  was  going  to  be  reduced  to  2  as.  6  ps.  per  unit  and  he  thought  tha  _  . 
be  the  lowest  rate  io  India.  'He  accepted  the  principle  iinderiying  the  sug^  j 
but  did  not  consider  that  the  idea  of  one  advisory  board 

Province  was  a  practical  proposition.  As  regards  the  second  part  of  the  ,  „ 

rekting  to  the  personnel  of  the  Board,  the  Hon’bie  Memoer  was  ^Ptnion  o 

Government  should  have  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  the  meniue 

the  Board.  ,  .  .  i  ^  j 

After  Bir.  N,  AT.  Basu  had  replied  the  resolution  was  carried  as  stated. 


Gouet  Fees  (Bengal  Amend.)  Bile  1934 

lllk  DECEMBER —A  vigorous  att-ackioa  the  Court-fees  (Bengal  A mendoient)  Bill 
1934  which  aimed  at  putting  a  stop  to  the  frequent  evasion  of  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  law  relating  to  court-fees,  resulting  in  loss  of  targe  sums  of  money  due  to 
Govern  men  t,  was'ied  by  Mr,  N.  K.  Basu  at  the  Coiincii  to-day.  , 

Opposing  the  reference  of  the  bill  to  a  select  committee,  Blr.  K.  Basil 
that  the  statement  of  Objects  and  Eeasons  of  the  bill  very  effectively  concealed  the 
idea  which  was  prominent  througout  the  bill,  that  the  court-fees  were  to  be  ennanced 
most  outrageously,  “I  say  advisedly'^  said  BIr.  Basu,  ^  that  the  effect  of  the  Dili  wiii 
be  to  reduce  civil  litigation  In  the  country  and  the  Government  would  be  kiiiiog  the 
hen  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.”  The  principle  of  the  bid  was  wrong.  The  oi 
justice  was  something  which  was  hateful — something  which  was  unknown  either  to 
Hindu  or  B'luslim  jurisprudence.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  make  price  oi 
justice  as  high  as  possible,  higher  than  the  litigating  pulilic^  probably  could  stand. 
Io  their  own  interest  the  Government  should  see  that  litigation  was  not  made  more 

costly  to  the  people.  ,  .  4.%^  I'u 

Proceeding,  the  speaker  said  that  some  of  the  District  Judges  to  whom  the  oiii 
was  referred  for  their  opinion,  though  not  called  upon  to  express  any  _  opinion  on 
the  policy  of  the  bill,  went  out  of  their  way  to  say  that  the  time  was  inopportune 
for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  of  this  character.  In  1922  when  the  court-fees  were 
enhanced,  it  was  expressly  stated  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  that  the 
money  so  realised  from  the  sale  of  civil  justice  would  be  spent  for  the  uplift  oi 
the  people  and  that  as  soon  as  there  was  a  chance  of  the  jute  tax  being  restoiea 
to  the  province  the  enhancement  would  be  withdrawn.  But  what  did  they  find 
now  ?  At  a  time  when  some  portion  of  the  jute  tax  had  at  least  been  promised  to 
Bengal,  Government  chose  to  introduce  a  bill  of  this  character.  If  there  were 
evasions  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  court-fees — the  speaker 
did  not  think  there  were  many — the  resources  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
ample  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that.  The  effect  of  a  piece  oi 
legislation  of  this  nature  would,  the  speaker  remarked,  go  to.  create  dishonest 
people.  What  it  would  do  was  to  prevent  honest  people  who  could  not  live  m 
amity  with  his  co-sharers  from  coming  to  court. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  Sir  B.  L,  Mitter^  Member-iu-charge^  of 
the  bill,  contradicted  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Basu  that  the  cases  of  evasion 
were  not  many.  The  Hon’ble  Member  cited  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  the 
cases  of  such  evasion  were  numerous,  The  primary  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
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prevent  such  evasion.  As  regards  the  machinery  to  be  set  up  to  detect  such  casps 
of  evasion,  Governmeot  would  be  prepared  to  accept  id  the  Select  Committee  if 

an7=' better  machinery  was  suggest^],  .  ^  ,  n  i  i  .  ht  n  , 

Discussing  the  objects  of  the  Bill  the  Revenue  Member  alluded  to  Mr.  Basu’s 
reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jute  tax  to  Bengal  .and  said  that  the  tax  was 
offered  certain  rigid  conditions.  The  speaker  read  extracts  from  Sir  George 
Schuster's  speech  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  where  the  Finance  Member  of  ihe 
Government  of  India  in  announcing  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  jute  tax  to 
Bengal  stated  that  Bengal  must  try  to  help  herself  and  rehabilitate  her  finances. 
Even  with  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  jute  tax  Bengal  could  not  balance 
her  budget.  There  was  a  gap.  They  must  try  to  fulfil  the  conditions  and  fill  up 
the  gap  to 'the  best  of  their  ability.  If  as  a  result  of  this  measure,  some  additional 
revenue  came  to  the  Government,  the  speaker  thought  it  was  up  to  the  Council  to 

help  the  Government  to  get  the  same.  ^  ,  .1. 

The  motion  for  reference  of  the  bill  to  a  select  committee  to  report  by  the 
end  of  January,  1935,  was  pressed  to  a  division  and  carried  by  69  to  21  votes. 


Bejtgal  Woukees'  Pkotection  Bill  1934 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  John  Woodhead  the  Coiincii  unanimously  decided  to 
refer  the  Bengal  Worker’s  Protection  Bill,  1934  to  a  Select  Committee  to  report  by 
December  13,  1934.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  effectively  to  prevent  the  besetting 
of  industrial  establishments  and  similar  premises  by  professional  money-lenders  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  their  dues  as  a  first  charge  on  the  wages  of  workmen 
employed  therein.  The  bill  if  passed  into  an  Act  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
made  applicable  to  industrial  areas,  such  as,  Calcutta,  the  24-Parganas,  Hooghly 
and  Howrah. 

Bengal  Civil  Courts  Amend.  Bill 


Sir  B,  L.  Miner  introduced  the  Bengal  and  Assam  Civil  Courts  (Bengal 
Amendment)  Bill,  1934.  The  Bill  aimed  at  amending  the  Civil  Courts  Act  so  that 
individual  selected  Munsiffs  of  capacity  and  experience  might  be  vested  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  High  Court  with  power  to  try  original  suits  up^to  the  value 
of  Es.  5,000  and  that  the  Small  Causes  Court  jurisdiction  should  be  raised  in  case 
of  selected  munsiffs  and  subordinate  judges  to  Es,  500  and  Rs.  1500  respectively. 


Calcutta  Improvement  Amend.  Bill  1934 

Sir  Bijay  Frasad  Singh  Boy  introduced  the  Calcutta  Improvement  (Amendment) 
Bill,  1934,  which  aimed  at  amending  section  78  of  the  Calcutta  Improvement  Act, 
1911,  so  as  to  provide  that  Government  may  from  time  to  time  fix  the  rate  of 
interest  by  notifications,  subject  to  a  maximum  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

Calcutta  Municipal  Amend.  Bill  1934 

Sir  Bijoy  Prasad  Singh  Boy  also  introduced  the  Calcutta  Municipal  (Amendment) 
Bill,  1934.  The  Statement  of  Objects  and  Eeasons  of  the  bill  states  that  the  Calcutta 
Municipal  Act  1923,  does  not  contain  any  express  provision  for  the  payment  of 
grants  by  the  Corporation  of  Calcutta  to  tolls  and  muktabs  or  to  institutions  _  in 
which  persons  employed  on  manual  labour  receive  primary  education.  The  object 
of  this  bill  is  to  remedy  this  defect,  as  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  should  have  power  to  make  grants  to  these  institutions. 

Bengal  Muhammadan  Marriages  Bill 

^  The  Bengal  Muhammadan  Marriages  and  Divorces  Eegistration  (Amendment) 
Bill,  1934,  which  was  introduced  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Council,  was  passed  by  the  House  which  then  adjourned. 

Hidderpue  Dock  Labour  Strike 

DECEMBER  By  55  votes  to  23,  the  Council  rejected  to-day  the  adjournmpt 
motion  moved  by  Mr.  P.  Banerjee  to  discuss  and  consider  the  serious  situation 
created  by  the  strike  of  the  labourers  at  Hidderpore  Docks.  Mr.  Banerjee,  introducing 
themotion,  made  a  long  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the 
strike  and  emphasised  the  grievances  of  the  workers,  The^strike,  he  pointed  out,  is  the 
last  resort  of  the  worker.  It  is  after  his  repeated  prayers  for  the-.redress  of  Ms  griev¬ 
ances  that  have  been  ignored  that  he  takes  to  action.  He  recounted  how  the  regular 
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representatioBS  of  the  dock  workers 

been  luroed  down  by  the  Stevedores  settlf^ment  before  taking 

the  dock  had  explored  almost  all  avenues  of 

the  fateful  step.  The  workers*  he  continued,  P,  demandJ  He  regretted  the 
by  anybody  in  their  very  moderate  and  reasonable  demaii(^.  M^^^  reg 

Governmeot  attitude  of  absolute  ^  w  relief  This,  he  said,  was 

cern,  in  the  face  of  the  apparent  need  of  the  lorSrfw ere  going  helpless, 

the  17th  day  of  the  strike  and  about  people 

Surely ,  it  was  for  the  had  the  Bengal 

were  concerned.  Government,  hovvcver,  naa  aone  whiVh  was  one  of 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  represeoted  the  siupp  wondered  why  there  was  a 

the  parties  affected  by_  the  strike,  done  anything.  He  wonderea  wny  tne 

Labour  Cotonaissioner  for  Bengal.  ,  Jn^ir  et.ritpra’  strike 

Th.,utad.  oftL.  ■Wppi»e 

was  explained  by  Mr.  A.  R.  A.  Lockhart,  aeieuueu  p  jp  theirs  was 

shipowners  in  supporting  the  steveuores.  He  held  ■  j  sympathetically  the 

justified  and  announced  that  they  were  prepared  to  consider  sympa  ne  v 

grievances  of  the  workers  if  they  returned  ^  however  made 

that  neither  the  shipowners,  nor  the  stevedores  were  ^®^7.  gaif  did  not 

with  the  Calcutta  Port  and  Dock  Workers  TJmon.  _  This  “®f  “%  ’  °  e  not 

mean  that  they  were  opposed  to  genuine  trade  unionism  b’lt^  they  were 

prepared  to  admit  the  Port  and  Dock  Workers  Lnion  against  the  motion. 

Several  other  speakers  also  addressed  the  House  m  Govern m'^nt  attitude 

S^r  John  Woodhead,  interveniDg  in  the  debate,  explained 

had  been  that  in  matters  of  trade  dispute  it  was  hones  That  there  was 

should  be  settled  by  parties  themse  ve'-.  He  was  not  without  hope^ 

an  amicable  way  out  of  the  situation.  He  referred  o  eeg  of  the 

had  announced  that  they  were  prepared  ‘o 'uvestigate  mto  he  g  ev^^^ 
workers  if  they  returned  to  work.  The  workers,  on  the  othe  ha  ,  Wood- 

pared  to  return  to  work  before  grievances  had  been  Kd^ssed.  p  nreoared 
Lad  added  that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  temptation  of  the  deadlock  he  was 
to  give  this  assurance  to  the  House  that  if  they  returned  to  wo  J  i  -g  ^ 
twenty  one  days  of  such  retuni  no  settlement  is  reached  ^  betwee  o 

employees,  the  Government  wilt  appoint  a  court  of  enquiry  under  se^  ■ 

Trade  Disputes  Act. 

WosKiNG  OF  Land  Mortgage  Banks 

IStk  DECEMBER  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon' hie  Natvah  K,  G.  M.  Far oqm  the 
Council  approved  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  undert^ing,  in  order  o  pro 

vide  the  c^apital  required  for  working  of  the  L^u'^.-Hortgage  Banks  which  have  been 
or  will  be  registered  under  the  Co-operative  Sooieiies  Act,  1913  (IX  of  1H3),  tor  the 
provision  of  long  term  credit  to  its  constituent  members,  the  liability  o  inoi# 

guarantee  of  the  interest  on  debentures  of  a  total  value  not  exceeding  12  and  a  h^t 
fakbs  to  be  raised  by  the  Financing  Bank  for  the  entire  period  for  which  the  deben¬ 
tures  are  made  current,  the  rate  of  interest  for  the  debentures  to  be  ^  >®s  ed 
during  the  succeeding  twelve  months  being  previously  determinable  every  year  oy 

the  Government  before  the  issue  of  such  debentures. 

In  inviting  the  Council  to  approve  the  action  of  the  Government,  the  Hon  Die 
Minister  referred  to  his  budget  speech  last  March  when  he  announced  Government  s 
decision  to  establish  five  Land  Mortgage  Banks  ^as  an  experimental  measure  on  co¬ 
operative  lines  in  selected  centres  for  the  provision  of  long-period  capital  on  easy 
terms  to  agriculturists.  Since  then  these  Banks  had  already  been  estaolislieu  and. 
this  motion  was  now  for  the  purpose  of  giving  guMantee  by  Government  to  me 
interests  on  debentures  of  a  total  value  not  exceeding  E.s.  li^^and  a  iiait  laKns  to 
be  raised  for  finaneiiig  these  Land  Mortgage  Banks  during  the  entire  period,  oi 

their  currency.  .  _  .  .  ,4  i 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  debentures  to  be  issued  from  time  to  ^  time  would  be 

determined  by  Government  for  every  year  at  the  _time.  The  lending  rate  to  me 
agriculturists  would  depend  on  the  rate  on  which  it  was  found  possible  to  uoat  me 
debentures  while  a  certain  addition  would  have  to  be  made  to  cover  the  ^d®t  oi 
expenses  of  these  banks,  contribution  to  Reserve  Bank,  and^the  like,  v, 
conceded,  argued  the  Hou’bie  Aliiiister,  that  the  rate  of  interest  which  might  Ds 
thus  charged  would  only  be  very  reasonable  but  would  be  much  below  the  prevailing 
market  rates  inAhe  province. 
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Pnneludins*  the  Hon’ble  Minister  pointed  out  that  these  five  banks  wexe  by  way 
nf  an  esDerimeBt  and  if,  as  was  hoped,  they  succeeded,  such  banks  would  naturally 

mul  Dly  MtTl  was  at  least  one  such  bank  for  every  su_b-div,sion 

Tv  rLne  to  sneak  on  the  motion  Nawal  Mmharaf  Hossam  xegKil^A  the  selection 
of  t&  site  If  tte  banks.  His  suggestion  was  that  these  banks  should  have  been 
looted  n  head  quarters  of  each  Division  and  that  instead  of  giving  these  12  and  a 
half  iVhs  to  fivi  districts  it  should  have  been  given  to  twelvo  districts.  _ 

Dn  Ghandra  Sen-Gupta  thought  that  Government  were  running  a  great 

risk  in  initiating  the  scheme  at  the  present  rnoment  when  the  oi  land  had 

i  iLed  a  landslide.  What  were  the  safeguards,  he  asked,  that  had  been  proposed  to 
enffrrthe  success  of  the  scheme  ?  He  thought  that  the  Debt  Conciliation  scheme 

have  formed  a  part  of  the  present  scheme.  KqnIrR  Mr  7  A7  R/rc 

Eefetring  to  the  criticism  of  the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  banks,  Mr.  J.  W.Eastt 

said  that  it  was  after  a  very  careful  survey  that  the  scheme  for  the  establishment, 

in  the  first  instance,  of  five  banks  in  different  places  had  been  adopted  I  must  be 

rLcmbered  that  the  object  of  the  Government  was  to  help  the  small  holders  who 

haTver^  few  friends  to  help  or  support  them.  One  very  useful  feature  of  the 

schere^as  that  the  period  of  repayment  was  not  one  or  two  years  but  it  would 

P.  SErJel  *^lhought'!^^^^^^  scheme  was  a  step  iu  the  right  direction  and 

iVshanti  Selcharesioar  Boy  dealt  with  what  he  described  as  the  ‘constitutional 

•mupcfc  of  tba,  QUG'^tioD^^  TIig  point  that  bG  wanted  to  raise  was  this,  whether  it 
was  within  the  province  of  the  local  Government  to  [incur  any  liability  as  had 

been^su^g^te^^ii^^he^mo^o^^  Agriculture  and  Industry  Department,  ^said  that 

the  selection  of  the  site  was  made  under  a  very  careful  review  of  the  position  and 
it  was  guided  almost  entirely  by  the  success  that  the  people  of  the  various  districts 
attained  in  working  the  existing  co-operative  institutions.  As  regards  the  ques  ion 
of  safeguards,  the  speaker  had  thought  that  the  Government  would  be  attacked  me 
other  way  about  and  would  be  charged  with  having  put  too  ^ many  safeguards.  He 
assured  the  House  that  ample  safeguards  had  been  provided  m  the  scheme  to  ensure 
its  successful  working.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously, 

Wakf  Ofpigeu 

On  the  motion  of  Hon'Me  Khan  Bahadur  Azizul  Hug^,  the  House  approved  the 
Government’s  proposal  to  advance  the  cost,  to  be  recovered  from  the  Wakf  hund 
when  formed,  of  a  Special  Officer  and  necessary  staff  which  Government  propose  to 
appoint  to  make  a  survey  of  Wakf  properties  existing  at  the  date  of  commeiicement 

he 


Bengal  Workmen’s  Protection  Bill 

pres( 
n  Ti 

It  p 

heir 

:hat  “whoever  loiters  at  or  near  any  mine,  dock,  ' 

L'  yard  ;  or  premises  whereon  any  manufacturing  p 
in  such  manner  or  in  such  circumstances  as  to  afford  just  grounds  for  suspicion 
that  he  is  so  loitering  with  a  view  to  recover  any  debt  from  any  workman  employed 
such  mine,  dock,  wharf,  jetty,  railway  station  or  yard  or  pres 
e  with  imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  six  months  c 
hange  made  by  the  Select  Committee  was  that  th( 

:e  were  three  minutes  of  dissent.  Dr.  Naresh  ujjauuifci  i.dcu-' 
le  scope  of  the  Bill  was  unduly  narrow.  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhraward 
dissent,  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bill  did  not  u-o  far  e: 

C.  Eoy  Ohowdhury,  in  his  minute  of  dissent 
ion  that  the  offenc 


On  the  motion  of  Eon'ble  Sir  B.  L,  Mitter  the  Council  passed  clauses  two  and 
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three  of  the  Bengal  Alluvial  Lands  (Amendment)  Bill,  1934  aud  was  considering 
clause  four  of  the  Bill,  when  the  House  adjourned. 

Estates  Paetition  Amend.  Bill 

14th.  DECEMBER Eight  non-ofSeial  bills  were  dealt  with  by  the  Council  to-day 

which  lasted  for  forty-five  minutes.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Kishori  Mohan  Ghaudhiiry  moved  that  the  Estates  Partition  (Amendmen  ) 

^‘^peSing  ’^of ‘^bthalf^  of'*^  the“°  Govefrnment,  Mr.  0.  M.  Martin,  Secretary  to  the 
Revenue  Dfpartment,  said  that  Government  would  X  “  nion® 

Bill  to  a  select  committee.  Goyernrajnt  had  that 

received,  and  while  not  accepting  m  full  the  principle  of  he  A  .  .  J 
a  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  amendment  of  section  8-j  of  i;  ■  ■  3 

1897  and  possibly  for  its  revision.  orvmmi'ffpp  with 

The  House  unanimously  agreed  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  select  commi  tee 

instniciioiis  to  submit  their  report  by  December  31,  1934. 

In  the  statement  of  objects  and  reasons  of  the  Bill ,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 

partitioning  an  estate  under  the  Bengal  Estates  Partition 
free  or  kkhrai  land  cannot  be  partitioned  without  the  consent  of  all  the  p 
Generally,  such  consent  is  not  secured  and  the  result  is  such  land  is  kep  .  h  ,  - 
and  the  proprietors  of  the  partitioned  estates  are  to  realise  cesses  according  _ 
respective  shares  in  the  parent  estate.  These  proprietors  f^e  to  pay  t  e  , 

Government,  whether  they  may  be  abje  to  realise  or  not.  Eealisation  01  ce  ^ 

these  proprietors  becomes  an  impossibility  in  many  eases,  and  .Jhe  small  ^  "  ^ 

proprietors  are  put  to  much  inconvenience  and  loss.  It  ? 

this  Bill  to  have  such  lands  partitioned  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerne 

along  with  the  partition  of  the  parent  estate. 


C.^LOUTTA  Municipal  Bill 

Mr.  P.  Banerjee  moved  that  the  Calcutta  Municipal  (ximondment  ^  Ho.  II) 

'3,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  with  instruction  to  submit  their  report  Dy 
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The  Bill  aims  at  amending  the  Act  so  as  to  allot  one  seat  to  the  Bragal  Bus 
Syndicate  and  9  seats  for  the  representatives  of  Labouring  classes  and  to  rnase 

piiiral  constituencies  into  singular  ones.  Mr.  Banerjee  hoped  that  Governmen 
would  agree  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  £ 

On  behalf  of  Government,  Sir  Bijoy  Brosad  Smgh  Boy  moved  by  way 
ment  that  the  Bill  be  circulated  for  eliciting  public  opinion  thereon  by  the  IDili 
March  1935.  The  Hon’ble  Minister  pointed  out  that  his  motion  was  really  a  nioUon 
for  re-circulation  because  this  Bill  was  circulated  in  August,  1933.^  i  ^ff 

that  the  Calcutta  Corporation  had  aot  given  their  opinion  on  it.  The  ^ 

Corporation  was  vitally  interested  in  this  matter  and  it  would  be  very^  untortunaie 
if  they  went  in  for  legislation  amending  the  Calcutta  Municipal  Act  without  having 

the  opinion  of  that  body.  .  .  , 

Mr.  Banerjee  accepted  the  re-circulation  motion,  which  was  unanimously  carriea 

)?/  the  House. 


Union  Boaeds  Bill 

Rai  Bahadur  Satyendra  Kumar  Das  introduced  and  moved  for  refereime  to  a 
select  committee  the  Bengal  Village  Self-Government  (Amendment)  Bill,  ^  19^4.  ihe 
Bill  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  term  of  office  of  members  ^  of  Uninn  Boaras 
from  three  to  four  years.  Provision  had  also  been  made  for  the  intervention  of  Civil 
Courts  in  the  election  disputes,  while  the  minimum  franchise  qualifications  had  been 
lowered  and  education  qualifications  had  been  included  amongst  the  quaiincations 
for  the  franchise.  Provision  had  also  been  made  to  disqualify  persons  coii'^cted  of 
offences  involving  moral  turpitude  from  being  members  of  Union  iooards.  The 
power  of  Union  Courts  had  been  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  them  to  try  suits  for 
damage  by  cattle  trespass.  Union  Boards  had  been  empowered  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  measures  for  the  improvement  and  development  of  cottage  industries  and 
to  enjoy  requisite  staff  for  the  purpose.  . 

Moving  by  way  of  amendment  that  the  iBill  be  circulated  for  eli^-ing  public 
opinion  by  1st  April  1935,  Sir  Bijoy  Prasad  Singh  Boy  informed  the  House  that 
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•  j  •  ^  r>in^a  alir^rtlv  before  the  House  a  Bill  to  amend  the 

GoTernment  were  conaidenu^  to  P  ‘  to  remove  some  ot  the  anomalies. 

Bengal  .  Village  Sflf-Government  _  0.  Banerjee,  i'ae  Hon’ ble  Minister  said 

Keplying  to  a  query  of  to ’whether  all  the  amendments  proposed  in 

that  he  could  not  give  any  Bill.  The  motion  for 

the  present  Bill  would  be  incorporated  m  me  uovm 

circulation  was  carried. 

Othee-  Bills  Introduced 

Moulvi  Tamiziiddin  Khan  the 

Si^isSriS^dis Sir r«  *“> '« 

109  and  158A).  The  Council  then  adjourned  til!  the  17th. 

ncrciuntTP  •  ^iitinsr  for  full  two  hours  and  a  half  to-day,  the  Council 

17th.  DECEMBER  .--fitting  tor  luii  I  wn  .  -  j  fourth. 

passed  three  bills  and  accepted  the  motion  for  circulation  oi 

Bengal  Alluvial  Lands  Amend.  Bill 

j:  .-.I,-, finn  tll0  HOIIS6  WGTG  tllG  amGUU.* 

The  first  item  that  came  up  for  ooiiBide  .  which 

ments  with  regard  to  the  ScKpal.  in  the  provis 

was  ultimately  passed  with  cer.ain  nainor  moved  that  the  Calcutta  Improve- 

The  Hou’ble  Sir  Bijoy  Prosad  ^Xhe  Bill  amended  section 

ment  (Amendment)  Bill  1934  be  °  jime  to  time,  fix  the  rate  of  interest 

78  so  as  to  provide.that  the  Government  from  time  to  time,  nx 

by  notification,  subject  to  ^  the  name  of  Mr.  P,  Banerjee 

uot^belnrmovefthTSaT  stated  was  passed  without  any  dissentient  voice. 

Calcutta  Munigidal  Amend.  Bill 
The  Calcutta  Municipal  (Amendment)  BIH,  1934  whmh 

for  the  payment  of  grants  by  Iqj,  Local  Self-Government.  Moulvi 

next  taken  up  on  the  motion  of  the  ‘nvidrassas’  among  those  institutions. 

Mul  Quasem  by  a  motion  wanted  to  passed. 

The  Minister  accepted  the  suggestion  and  the  Bill  as  amendea  vi  p 

Bengal  &  Assam  Civil  Courts  Amend.  Bill 

The  next  motion  by  the  Hoi^ble  ^!p  referred 

Bengal,  Agra  and  Assam  Civil  i  mover  with  instruc- 

to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  1-.  members,  tp  certain  dis- 

tions  to  submit  their  report  by  the  end  of  p:„;|  rjourts  Act  so  that 

cussioDS  in  the  House.  The  Bill  sought  to  amend  the  Om^ 

individual  selected  to  try  original  suits  up  to  the 

recommendation  of  the  H  p:h  court  witn  power  u  j  fe,  raised  m 

value  of  Es.  5000  and  that  the  Small  Cause  Court  500  and  Ks.  lOOO 

the  case  of  selected  Muusiffs  aud  subordiuate  judges  to  Eo.  ouu  au 

Behari  Mullieh  moved,  by  way  of  amendment, 
lated  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  opinion  thereon  befoie  the  Is  April,  ^ 

In  accepting  the  motion  for  circulation  ‘H® 5n^nrt«  of  the 
Bill  s.iid  that  though  he  was  not  ooimuced  by  the  _  arguments  of  m 
speaking  in  favour  of  circulation  yet  in  detenee  to  the  wishes  of  a  bouy 

the  House  he  was  agreeable  to  accept  the  motion.  Ihe  council  then  acljour 

Debate  on  the  Joint  Committee  Ebport  _ 

ISth.  DECEMBER  :-Iu  the  Council  to-day  consideration  of  the 
Patliamentary  Committee  was  taken  up.  lowards  the  fag-end  of  the  day,  lUi. 

Boss  moved  the  special  motion  :  »  -r*  t  f  ru 

“This  Council  take  into  consideration  the  Eeport  of  the  f 

Select  Committee  on  the  Indian  Constitutional  Reform  and  for  the 

meet  of  Bengal  that  the  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  Goverumeut  of  India  for  tne 
information  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  also  for  consideration  by  Bariia 
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In  moving  the  motion,  Mr.  Bose  expressed  his  profound  regret  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  Joint  Parliamantary  Gonamittee,  while  admictiog  the  reality  of  India  s 

political  aspirations,  had  carefully  omitted  any  reference  to  Donaioion  btatus. 

After  referring  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  l921  and  Lord  Irwin  s  declaration  m 
1931  that  Dominion  Status  was  the  goal  of  Indian  political  ^  advancement,  Bose 

said  that  the  studious  avoidance  of  any  reference  to  Dominion  Status  in^  me  Report 

lent  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  this  omission  was  deliberately  made  with  a  view  to 

placating  the  Conservative  diehards  of  England  who  were  opposed  to  the  grant  ox 

responsible  government  to  India.  .  ,  .  .  i 

Referring  to  the  '  financial  aspect  of  the  Report  so  far  as  it  related  to  Bengal, 
Mr.  Bose  recalled  that  Bengal's  claim  to  income-tax  had  been  partially  admitted  in 
the  White  Paper  which  had  laid  down  that  the  prescribed  percentage,  betwwen  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  excluding  tax  on  companies  would  be  given  to 
the  provinces,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  retain  a  part  of 
such  sum  for  ten  years.  The  Joint  Committee  had^  refused  to  accept  even  this 
modest  proposal  because  of  the  heavy  burden  imposed  in  the  Centre  by  the  creation 
of  new  provinces.  Mr.  Bose  then  referred  to  the  Simon  Commission  Report  which 
was  definitely  against  the  creation  of  new  provinces,  but  this  had  been  over-ruled 
by  the  Joint  Committee. 

Proceeding,  Mr,  Bose  said  that  the  Committee’s  recommendations  were^  calculated 
to  hinder  the  growth  of  a  responsible  opposition  or  of  effective  public  opinion.  The 
weakest  point  in  the  proposals  made  was  that  no  alternative  form  of  Governmen't 
was  possible.  The  speaker  said  that  he  had  always  been  opposed  to  safeguards  and 
reserved  powers  which  would  be  incompatible  .with  real  democracy  but, in,  its 
absence,  he  was  forced  to  say  that  some  safeguards,  some  external  checks,  were 
necessary  to  prevent  misuse  of  power  by  the  permanent  majority.  ^But  he.subm,itted 
that  a  frequent  exercise  of  such  exceptional  powers  would  militate  against  the 
growth  of  responsible  Government. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Committee  in  their  Report  that  the  Hindu  community 
among  others  acquiesced  very  considerably  in  the  Communal  Award  was  incorrect, 
said  Mr.  Bose.  The  recent  victory  in  the  Assembly  elections  from  Bengal  of  a 
party  who  offered  opposition  to  the  Award  showed  how  keenly  Bengal  Hindus  .felt 
in  the  matter.  Proceeding,  Mr.  Bose  referred  to  the  absence  of  joint  responsibility  in 
the  Cabinet.  Ministers  were  to  be  chosen  on  communal  lines.  This  would  militate 
against  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  party  system  and  hamper  normal  progress  of^  the 
constitution.  Such  a  ministry  was  a  denial  of  Parliamentary  Government.  Mr.  Bose 
had  not  finished  when  the  Council  adjourned. 

DECEMBER  The  Ilaharqja^  of  Cossimhazar.  resuming  the  debate  to-day, 
declared  thai  in  many  respects  the  Joint  Committee  Report  had  deviated  even  from 
the^  Conservative  path  outlined  by  the  White  Paper.  He  particularly  condemned 
indirect  Election  to  the  Central  Legislature  and  deplored  what,  he  called  going  back- 
upon  the  definite  policy  laid  down/  namely,  that  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  policy 
was  Dominion  Status  for  India.  Commercial  Safeguards  were  subjected  to  severe 
strictures  by  the  speaker  who  averred  that  these  Safegurds  were  unheard  of.  He 
concluded  with  an  appeal  to  the  British  Government  to  make  the  proposals  more 
acceptable  to  Indian  opinion. 

Khan  Bahadur  Abdul  Momtn  explained  the  Mussalman  standpoint.  It  was  a 
grave  disappointment  io^  Muslims  that  the  Joint  Select  Committee  bad  not  respond¬ 
ed  to  Indian  public  opinion  and  that  what-  little  responsibility  was  in  store  was 
hedged  in  by  Safeguards.^  He,  however,  welcomed  the  retention  of  the  Gbmmunai 
Award  but  said  that,  in  practice,  the  percentage  of  Muslims  in  the  Federal 
Assembly  would  be  far  less  than  33  and  one-third  per  cent,  as  this  percentage 
applied  to  seats  other  than  those  represented  by  Indian  States.  He  deplored  the 
unsatisfactory^  character  of  the  financial  proposals  in  regard  to  Bengal.  Further 
stiffening  of  Safeguards  was  another  unfortunate  feature.  He  could  not  understand 
the  proposal  requiring  provision  for  previous  sanction  of  the  Governor  in  every  ease 
where  a  _Minister  desired  to  amend  the  Police  Act.  This,  he  considered,  a  slur  on 
Indian  integrity,  _  seeking,  as  the  provision  did,  to  place  the  Inspector-General  of. 
Police  over  the  Minister.  ^  Notwithstanding  this  position,  he  could  not  agree  with 
the  Congress  for  rejection  of  the  new  Reforms.  Although  the  Reforms  proposals 
fell  short  of  the  public  demand,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  an  improvement 
on  the  present  situation.  On  behalf  of  the  Mussalmans  of  Bengal,  he  welcomed  the 
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prpposab  and  repudiated  that  Bengal  Muslims,  in  a  majority,  would  tyrannise  the 

afNashipv.r  deprecated  the  stiifening  of  Conservative  policy  in  regard 
The  Raja  of  iw  j  executive  servants  were  p  aced  in  a  position  of 

to  India.  W.  Ministers.  It  was  strange  that  the  Communal  Award 

P°rth“rpSna  it  sSd  iv^  been  agreed  .to  by  ihe  Joint  Committee.  The 
import  Xed  the  Bengal  Hindus  in  an  unenviable  plight,  ihe  Lam  declared 
Fn^mmui  Award  went  back  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  League  of 
that  the  to  the  Beiu'al  Hindu  minority.  Ha  associated  himself 

Nations  and  '’uuoqui vocal  condemnation  of  the  safeguards. 

faUVaTpeaTed  that  the  Oommnnal  Award  was  incom- 

tiatible  with  national  welfare.  rt  i  i 

^  Z  nr  IT  rnmnn^an  Chairman  of  the  Bengal  Council  European  Group,  asked 
Mr.  IF.  ihompson,  ^  nnints  of  view  had  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
his  coUeag^s  to  realise  Eeforms  conferred  very  great  respousibi- 

Jomt  Committee.  Ue  eo  i  acceptance  ot  the  Reforms 

Lme  mSk  to  the  Com  Award,  Mr.  Thompson  admitted,  amidst  ones 

of  si^was^ipoBed  to  the  Award  and  the  Poona  Pact  and 

hop’S'thaTthe?  wSd  not  be ‘included  in  tho  proposed  Bill  to  amend  the  Government 

of  India  Act.  nf  rpRnonsibilitv  which  was  a  marked  feature 

r  F-  in  ^Tts'^fila’s  emphatic  mid'^^unanimis"  opinion  that  the  carHully 

considered  demands  of  most  to  Bengal  perpetrated  by,  the 

mittee.  Mr.  Gupta  ibtistico  implied  greater  unemployment  ot  middle 

financial  ‘ Ven  if  were  modified,  the  Communal 

F®®  ITnmn  ^va? alone  suient  to  dissuade  Bengal  from  accepting  the  scheme. 
HripealT  to  his  section  of  the  House  to  use  only  moderate  language.  The 

Council  at  this  stage  adjourned. 

nn..i-  TVTrrtTMRFR  ■ The  resumed  debate  on  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committees 

_  20th.  DECMB  •  ®  levealed  that  opinion  was  as  sharply  divided  between 

fliudus'and^ Moslems,  Depressed  classes  and  caste  Hindus  and  Europeans  and  so  on 

as  outside  the  Council  Chamber.  ^  . 

Mr  J  N  Sasu,  Liberal  Leader,  said  that  so  far  as  the  question  of  satisfying 
Mr.  J.  gj  jt  J^iust  be  admitted  that  the  decisions  of  the  Joint 

pub  1C  ®®“timent  was  concer^eL  enthusiasm  and  had  not  met 

F^’^SSad  aocMitanoe  in  the  country.  Under  the  proposed  constitution,  India 
with  widespread  acceptance  m  appeared  to  the  British 

would  continue  to  °  ^  jn^ia’s  constitutional  advancement  during  the  last 

Government  of  the  question  difference  of  opinion  among  the  various 

SCd  clis  of  India-Hindus  and  Mahommedans,  Princes  “d  peasaMs  that 
:w  haH  -ffJt  verY  keenly  about  this  lower  status  and  unless  ^dat  gULvance  wao 
ipmoved  no  amoun/of  worrable  constitution  would  make  ^“‘^‘a  satished  with  wh 
intended  to  be  done  under  the  Joint  Committee’s  report.  Ho  would  earnestly 
ulfe  upon  all  those  concerned  with  the  final  stages  of  legislation  to  recognise  this  fae  . 

Discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  proposed  ^constitution  j; 

fnllv  wS:  Mr.  Basn  said  that  an  attempt  had .  been  made  in  ‘be  Report  to 
-  flnflnpft  reanoosibility  partially  and  conditionally  m  the  centre,  ihe  form 
laid  ^down  for  the  centre  was  such  a  new  peculiar  and  expensive  form 
GovSmentthaUt  wie  difficult  to  forecast  as  to  whether  it  was  likely  to  work  at 
Coming:  to  the  question  of  provincial  autonomy,  the  speaker  smd  that 
‘nmViS  futonomy’  was  profusely  used  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  Report,  bu 
nie  did  tlrfind  m^ention  of  the  Dominion  Status.  But  what  °f  provmml 
had  thcv  been  given  ?  Legislative  powers  had  been  given  to  the  Cove 
and  the  ^wernor  had  befn  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  every  day  administration.  W 
that  advance  from  the  present  state  of  things  1  „  ,  ,  AhJnl 

Moalvi  Mid  Kassem  endorsed  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Khan  Bahadur  A 
Momin  on  the  floor  of  the  House  which  he  thought  represented  the  opinion 
entire  Mahomedan  community  of  Bengal. 

Mo^ivi  Abul  ElasBem :  Yes,  of  all  the  educated  Muslims  of  Bengal. 


Eeferring  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Gupta’s  appeal  to  the  generosity  Mussdmans  the  speaker 
asked  •  Had  anybody  ever  tried  to  conciliate  and  win  over  the  Mussalmans  ?  That, 

“'S  sL 

T  npii!  Self-Government  said  that  he  endorsed  every  word  of  his  friend  and  le^er, 
Mr  J  N  Basu  about  the  status  of  India.  The  speaker  hoped  that  in  the  final 
^^eVofle^slation  it  would  be  possible  for  Parliament  to  introduce  provisions  for 
DSira  fS  in  thrstatute.^  The  Communal  Award  and  tbe  Poona  Pact 
were  a  vexed  question.  But  he  must  say  that  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  felt  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  because  of  the  Communal  Award  and  the  Poona  Pact. 

Mr.  Amulya  Dhan  Bay  :  Not  all  Hindus  of  Beng^  •  *  u  „  i 

The  Rmible  Minister  continued  :  Because  the  Hindu  intelligentsia  of  Bengal 

will  have  no  opportunity  of  working  the  constitution. 

Moulvi  Tatnizuddin  Khan:  Are  the  scheduled  classes  excluded  from  the 

intMhge^ja  ?^^  Mwisfer :  I  will  leave  it  to  be  answered  by  tte  Hon’ble  Member 

Mnisclf.  ProcQsdinSj  BEon’blc  MioisfcGr  said  that  tii6  Poona  Pact  was  an  inilic* 
tion  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  the  Hindus  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Amulya  Dhan  Bay:  Not  all  Hindus.  .  -i.  t 

The  Honshu  Minister :  The  upper  caste  Hindus  were  coerced  to  accept  it.  J.n 
the  interest  of  ail  concerned,  in  the  interest  of  the  Depressed  Classes,  I  would  request 

til  Am  tn  mpfit  ns  half  wav.  In  the  interest  of  the  upper  caste  H-indus,  in  the  inte" 

a 


statement  made  oo  Wednesday  by  E.ai  Saheb  Sarat  Chandra  Bal  that  the  scheduled 

U 


o  P-«  ® 

w  > 
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The  House  then  IdjourDed 

till  the  22nd. 

,  .  A^fAr  fniiT  davs’  debate,  the  Council  finished  consideration 

22nd.  DECEMBER  :-A f ter  lour  M  adopting  Mr.  S.M.  Bose’s  non- 

of  the  Joint  remarkable  feature  of  these  four  days’  debate  was  that,  while 

tT“seleL“committe?rReport  wL  condemned  on  all  sideB  politicady  there  was 

the  Select  ^omnaiuees  ^nnqp  that  did  not  feel  specially  aggrieved  by  particular 

hardly  Classes  members,  who  obviously 

stand  To  gjdn  by  the  Report  felt  thaHt  m  ha^e  b|en  ^tetter  .^or^  Aot 

foanmArl  Mr  Skanti  Seltharesivar  Boy  raised  a  point  of 

Before  the  debate  was  reAumeL  not  take  place  Itecause 

^^TTparliamenta%  Committee  formed  the  basis  of  the  Consti- 
the  Eeport  of  the  Joint  Bamameniary  oomu  ^  j  support  of  his 

tutional  Bill  which  was  n  jir.  Roy 

“contended  that  ‘'it  ^ was  against  Parliamentary  convention  that  the  matter 
Ihnnld  he  taken  into  consideration  and  adversely  criticised  in  a  subordina  e  kgisla- 
tn?e  ^Ha  ^Iso  Dointed  out  that  neither  the  Government  of  India  nor  the  British 

&nmentnV°Pa”^HLent.had  songht  any  opi^irtheh'VTnion^^' 

’’'t'diiSf  of.rp"  Sd"  |»<  W'  s> 

Sk  1..^.  ...iS  th.  BUI  bafore  th.  Hoa.e  ol  Cai- 

mnnf  or  are  Parliamentary  Com¬ 

mittee  ?  I  hold  that  the  motion  before  us  is  merely  a  resolution  and  the  object 
behind  it  is  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  debate  on  their  commendations 
Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  sent  up  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the.  informati  n 
nf  Rift  Maipstv’s  Government  evidently  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
Erll  ilS/who  wo^  final  Shape.  The  Hon’bleHome  Member  should 

nok  toget  that  the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  revised  and  changes 
may  be^effected  to  its  clauses,  either  in  respect  of  principle  or  detail,  So.  it  is  ncrt 
an/  Act  of  Parliament  or  any  '‘law”  that  we  are  criticising.  We  ate  ^ 

cisine:  the  “recommendations  that  have  been  made  by  the  Joint  Parliamentary 
CommittL,  on  which  the  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  based.  At 
this  stage,  it  may  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  if  the  proceedings  of  .p  , 

made  available  to  his  Majesty’s  Government  and  to  the  Members 

Resuming  the  debate,  Rai  Bahadur  Keskab  Ghandra  Barmrjee  said  that  in  spite 
of  its  many  stotcomings  and  defeats  the  constitution  as  outlined  m  me  ‘ 

Eeport  was  a  real  advance  on  the  present  form  of  ^overnmpt.  But  to  a  J5engaii 
Hindu  all  interest  in  the  coming  reforms  evaporated  v^hen  he  thought  ol  me  com¬ 
Mr.  Razatir  Bahaman  Khan,  deputy  President  of  the  Council, 
the  Committee  should  have  fought  shy  of  the  vvord  Dominion  Status 
opinion  was  unanimous  in  demanding  that  India  should  be  given  a 
equality  with  other  Dominions  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  He,  no  - 
ever,  thought  that  every  honest  man  must  admit  that  the  constitution  was  a  g 
advance  on  what  they  had  before. 

Taking  part  in  the  debate.  Hon’ble  Mr.  B.  N.  Beid,  Home  Member,  said  Govern- 
ment  welcomed  this  resolution  and  would  forward  a  copy  of  the  debate  to  me  rigut 
quarters.  Dealing  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  Home  MemDer 
said  that  the  Eeport  was  the  result  of  years  of  unhurried,  careful  work 
ventured  to  suggest  that  with  the  framewMk  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
there  was  ample  room  for  difference  of  opinion  or  discussion.  Yet  the 
should  accept  that  Eeport  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  and  should 
to  work  it.  It  was  idle  to  deny  that  the  proposals  were  an  immense  stride  torwara 
in  India’s  constitutional  history  and  in  fact,  it  almost  led  to  the  transformation  o 
the  political  scene.  One  might  remember  thirteen  years  ago  ths  storm  of  critici 
with  which  the  Montagu- Chelmsford  Eeforms  were  greeted  and 
which  accompanied  their  inaugaration  and  yet  that  constitution  had  worked,  it  ^ 
true  that  the  machinery  had  creaked  chiefly  for  want  of  financial  lubrication  in  mira 
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the  House  to  lud^e  for  itself  how  far  his  claim  to  speak  as  the  de  facto  and  de 

*  »t  ^  ^  2  A  Wk  M  M  «A.  M  A  M  M  M  .J'  Ik 
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rru  imnortant  DOint  in  the  Khan  Bahadur’s  speech  which  required  conside- 

The  next  imporcanc  pum  ^  sovernment  and  not  self-government  that 

ration  Jf  h'Sjemark  that  it  go^ernm 

we  need.  ^fn?rnH notion  oi  responsible  government  m  India.  Mr. 

Churchill  against  the  ‘“3  “  canted  bv  other  British  politicians  who  held  that 
Churchill’s  ‘'°“7t®„reouTvaW  to^  self-governmenl  It  was  a  pity  that  the 

war  trvS  ToSchurchill  Mr.  Churchill.  Nothing  better  to  be 

j^han  Bahadur  was  .  c  division.  In  fact  he  spoke  in  the  voice  of 

tto^'Saucracr  To‘ 

the  Muslim  community.  sneech  which  the  speaker  dealt  with  was 

Another  point  in  the  Khan^  award  as  the 

his  views  about  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  it  was 

Magna  on  the  around  that  it  affected  the  interests  of  the  Hindu 

on  this  ground  and  not  on  the  ground  tnai  ir^.^ 

community  that  he  had  .  -  to  Tt  wa«i  a  device  very  ingenuously  planned  to  keep 

clous  system  of  separate  educationally 

the  Mushm  community  permanen  ly  segre^aieu  t" j  T^K^ent 

“IHrLfes  iut,;',!  r  sns  iL-r-rr.!' 

policy  and  to  concede  to  the  Muelime  of  Bengal  ‘tf'^’il®  .teiSuropean  coramnnity, 

hv  reducing  the  numer  of  seats  alloted  to  tne  Jjjuropean  commau 

rposS  wiich  the  sP^ler^^^^  the  Hindus  would.gladly  accept  Unless  ha 
done,  the  proposed  reforms  would  bring  no  peace  m  the  land  and  the  constitu 

tion  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written.  ««f|  hustle 

The  Eon^hle  Nawal)  K,  G.  M.  Faroqui  thought  that  after  the 
of  the  controversy  had  died  down  it  would  be  recognised  that  the  •  fu 

to  step  forwa/d.  They  combined  in  them  the  three  essential  pm 
demandfso  far  made  by  the  people  of  India, 

Tibrnty  in  the  centrk  The  Hon^ble  Minister  thwght  that  the 

sSards  had  been  recommended  in  view  of  the  existing  facts 

India.  They  were  not  intended  to  impede  the  development  of 

but  were  a  necessary  support.  He  appealed  to  all  tolerant 

great  communities,  Hindus  and  Mussalmans, — to  sink 

of  each  other,  to  have  regard  for  each  other’s  feelings  and 

combine  together  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  new  constitution  harmo  lo  y 

^^Mr? ATawVjL^th^^^  that  it  was  a  scheme  of  reforms  unworthy  ^ 
nation  to  ofier  and  unworthy  of  even  a  small  nation  or  a  helpless  it  but 

India  should  not  accept  such  a  gift.  Not  because  it  had  little  which 

because  it  would  be  suicidal  in  asmucbas  it  contained  the  t  •  i- 

in  their  noxious  growth  would  strangle  nationalism  and  split  Ei 

warring  camps  of  conflicting  communities  and  vested  interests.  It  would  spe 

aster  to  the  growth  of  nationalism  in  India.  ,  rlpfails  of 

The  Hon’ble  Khan  Bahadur  A%iziil  Haque  did  not  claim 
the  scheme  did  not  admit  of  further  improvement  but  he  would  ask  P  ,  . 

and  consider  if  what  had  been  suggested  was  not  to 

ofthiDgs.  Electorates  had  been  enlarged  by  millions.  The  Lower  House 
consist  of  elected  representatives  of  the  people  and  there  would  be  ^9  ^  J 

As  regards  the  safeguards  these  were  preserved  for  the  time  being  witn  a  view 
see  how  the  machinery  worked.  Eeferring  to  the  Pn“\M.n,ster’s  decision  th^ 
Hon’ble  Minister  said  that  they  had  been  discussing  the  Hindu-Moslern  proDiem 
for  the  last  eight  years  but  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  an  ^ 

ment  in  this  matter.  Eeferring  to  Mr.  J.  N.  Gupta’s  appeal  to  the  7 

the  Muslims,  the  Hon’ble  Minister  said  that  the  Muslims  had  all  along  oeen 
generous  whenever  any  demand  had  been  made  of  them. 

Following  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  S.  M,  Bose's  motion,  the  Council  was  prorog 
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iiciight  have— did  lie  prima  facie  on  the  imamdar.  That  practice  was  interfered  with 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Privy  Council  on  let  July  1918  under  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  onus  lay  upon  the  tenant,  and  the  subsequent  rulings  that  the  burden  of  proof 
did  not  lie  either  on  the  imamdar  or  on  his  tenant,  but  that  each  case  should  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits.  The  result  had  been,  as  far  as  the  Governiiient  could 
say,  that  the  imamdars’  tenants  were  being  deprived  of  their  kudivaram  rights,  and 
it  had  become  necessary  to  do  some  thing  to  remove  by  legislation  this  durability 
under  which  the  tenants  were  labouring. 

Mr.  E.  B,  Venhatarama  Aiyar  observed  that  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
Government  had  brought  the  measure  as  the  result  of  an  urge  that  it  had  felt  for 
such  social  legislation. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  consideration  that  had  prompted  them  to  bring 
forward  this  Bill  was  that  it  had  become  necessary  in  view  of  conditions  which  had 
not  been  anticipated  by  the  Bill  of  1908.  Assuming  that  this  was  a  valid  reason, 
he  said,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  legislation  would  have  been  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  If  the  law  as  to  onus  of  proof  had  come 
to  be  formulated  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  a  manner  not 
anticipated  by  the  Act  of  1908,  and  if  it  was  felt  that  this  would  work  injuriously 
to  the  tenants,  these  could  be  provided  for  by  a  legislation  confined  in  its  purpose 
to  setting  right  these.  It  was  obviously  conceded  that  the  present  legislation  went 
far  beyond  this.  Whatever  the  presumption  as  to  kudivaram  in  imam  villages,  it 
was  admitted  that  there  were  and  might  be  inam  villages  where  both  kudivaram 
and  melvaram  were  owned  by  imamdars.  lo  such  cases,  the  present  Bill  contemplated 
that  the  Imamdars  should  no  longer  own  the  kudivaram,  but  that  it  should  straight¬ 
away  become  the  right  of  the  tenant  in  occupation  on  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  this  legislation.  No  compensation  was  provided  for  his  loss  of  the  right. 
This  was  expropriation,  pure  and  simple.  He  would  appeal  to  the  House  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  Government  had  at  all  adduced  any  reason  to  justify  ‘‘such  a 
vandalistic  piece  of  legislation.”  The  number  of  cases  involved  did  not  matter; 
the  only  concern  of  the  House,  as  present,  was  whether  they^  should  pass  such  a 
measure  which  would  result  in  confiscation  and  expropriation  without  compensation. 

Munusw ami  Naidu  observed  that  the  previous  speaker  had  not  stated  any¬ 
thing  useful  to  improve  his  case.  Mr.  Naidu,  continuing,  observed  that  beyond 
repeating  the  expressions  “vandalistic  legislation”  “expropriation”,  as  often  as  he 
conld,  Mr.  Venkatarama  Aiyar  had  not  stated  anything  by  way  of  argument. 
Instead,  the  speaker  would  suggest  to  him  to  make  some  constructive  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  working  of  the  Acts  and  to 
try  to  convert  them  by  reason  and  argument  and  not  by  denunciation,” 

^Bisciission  closed  at  5  p.  m.  with  the  speech  from  Mr.  T,  A.  Ramalingam  Chettiar 
who  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition  said  they  were  prepared  to  support  the  motion  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  the  Select  Committee.  Some  of  them  were  against  these  amend¬ 
ments  on  the  previous  occasion,  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  time  had  not  been 
given  for  the  consideration  of  this  question.  That  objection  has  now  been  met. 
^e  Opposition  only  wanted  that  there  should  be  a  fair  and  proper  consideration  in 
Committee  of  the  provisions  of  ths  Bill. 

_  Mr.  Munuswami  Naidu  had  put  the  case  for  the  Bill  in  a  very  forcible  speech. 
With  most  of  his  observation,  the  speaker  personally  agreed.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Naidu  had  conceded  that  if  imamdars  would  bring  to  the  notice  ^  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  any  real  hardships  they  felt  they  would  receive  due  consideration.  Mr, 
Chettiar  said  that  one  class  of  cases  deserved  special  consideration,  viz.,  such  of  the 
imam  villages  at  the  time  of  the  grant  but  had  since  come  Into  the  hands  ot  several 
persons.  It  would  be  a  real  hardship  if  these  villages  should  be  brought  within  the 
category  of /estates’  within  the  purview  of  the  Act.  , 

The  motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  the  Select  Committee  was  put  to  the  House  and 
carried  without  a  division.  The  House  then  adjourned. 

The  Madeas  Debtoeb’  Peotection  Bill 

3r4.  AUGUST  : — The  Select  Committee  report  on  tho  ’Madras  Debtors'  Pro¬ 
tection  Bill  (a  non-official  measure  introduced  in  1932)  was  subjected  to  a  prolonged 
discussion  in  the  Council  to-day,  when  several  amendments  were  moved  and  further 
consideration  was  postponed  to  the  next  non-official  day. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils  associated  'with  certain 
classes  of  money-lenders,  especially  with  loans  advanced  by  professional  money- 
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educational  or  charitable  purposes  not  Inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  such  math  or 
temple*  as  the  Board  may  direct.” 

(g)  The  order  of  re-grant  made  under  clause  (f)  shall,  on  application  be  made  to 
the  Collector  within  the  time  prescribed,  be  executed  by  him  in  the  manner 
prescribed”, 

Clause  2  as  amended  was  passed.  The  preamble  was  also  adopted  with  a  slight 
verbal  alteration. 


Mr,  F,  F.  Krishniah  Choiodry  then  moved  that  the  Bill  be  passed  into  law.  He 
thanked  the  hoo.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  the  Law  drafting  department  for 
their  co-operation  and  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  consideration  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  was  then  passed  into  law.  The  House  then  adjourned. 


Central  Land  Mortgage  Bank 


4tli.  AUGUST  -.—The  hon.  Mr,  P.  T,  Eajan  moved  the  following  resolution  to-day 
‘‘This  Council  recommends  to  the  Government  that,  with  reference  to  sub-section 
(1)  of  Section  6  of  the  Madras  Co-operative  Land  Mortgage  Banks  Act,  1934,  the 
Government  guarantee  from  Provincial  revenues  the  principal  of  the  debentures 
issued  by  the  Central  Land  Mortgage  Bank  after  the  passing  of  the  above  Act 
up  to  a  total  face  value  of  Rs.  50  lakhs,  exclusive  of  such  debentures  as  the  Bank 
may  from  time  to  time  redeem,  and  interest  on  those  debentures  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Such  debentures  shall  be  issued  for  such  periods 
as  may  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  issue,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  25  years  from 
that  date”. 

The  hoo.  P.  T.  Rajan  in  moving  the  resolution  said  that  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Mortgage  Bank  Act  he  gave  an  assurance  to  the 
House  regarding  the  question  of  guarantees.  lu  accordance  with  that  assurance 
he  had  now  come  before  the  House  and  was  taking  it  into  his  confidence.  He  at  that 
time  assured  the  House  that  the  Government  would  guarantee  the  principal^  of  the 
debentures  issued  by  the  Central  Land  Mortgage  Bank.  Originally  the  period  fixed 
was  twenty  years.  But  after  careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  raise  it  to 
twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Krishniah  Ghoudhry  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect,  that  the 
interest  on  the  debentures  should  not  exceed  4  per  cent  per  annum.  He  stated  that 
money  was  cheap  now  and  he  could  not  understand  why  the  Land  Mortgage  Bank 
should  fix  the  rate  at  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  B,  Munuswami  Naidu  said  that  the  Government  should  not  guarantee  more 
than  what  the  Bank  might  require  for  its  immediate  purposes  and  if  the  Bank 
required  more.  Government  could  then  extend  their  guarantee.  Such  a  procedure 
would  also  give  the  House  another  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  working  of  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  was  only  a  private  institution,  and  the  Government  in  giving  the 
guarantee  should  see  that  the  management  looked  to  the  sound  and  proper  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Bank,  The  objective  could  best  be  secured,  he  said,  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  confining  their  guarantee  to  something  less  than  the  maximum  amount  of 
issue.  Further,  when  the  Imperial  Bank  and  other  well  established  banks  were 
allowing  only  2  or  2  and  a  half  per  cent  on  long  term  deposits,  why,  he  asked, 
should  the  Land  Mortgage  Bank  be  allowed  “the  luxury  of  raising  debentures  at  5 
ox  4  per  cent.”  ? 

Mr.  T  A  Eamalingam  Chettiar  wished  the  members  of  the  House  kept  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  actual  working  of  the  Bank  and  took  greater  interest  in 
it  than  they  did  at  present.  Referring  next  to  the  criticisms  made  by  the  previous 
speakers,  Mr.  Chettiar  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  specify  what  the  requirements  of 
the  Bank  wouM  be  or  the  period  during  which  these  might  be  raised.  The  number 
ol  banks  was  increasing  and  the  activities  of  the  banks  were  widening,  It  was  very 
likely  that  the  entire  issue  of  Rs.  50  lakhs  might  be  exhausted  iu  the  course  of 
one  year  or  eighteen  months,  though,  he  said,  the  average  acquirement  in  the  recent 
past  had  been  about  three  lakhs  in  two  months.  The  Bank  was  not,  he  assured  the 
House,  anxious  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  need  be  paid.  But,  he  would 
suggest  that  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  would  not  be  too  high  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  even  the  Government  had  raised  loans  at  3  and  a  half  per  cent.  Further, 

Bank  to  redeem  debentures  whenever  money  was  available  at 
lower  rates  ^  of  interest.  The  Directors  were  not  apathetic  or  indifferent  to  the 
mterestB  oi  the  Government,-— whateyer  Mr.  Munuswami  Naidu  might  have  intended 
to  convey  by  his  remark. 
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Mr.  Venkataehalam  Chetti  said  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the  Bank  to  make 

an  Gstimafce  of  their  imoaediate  req^uirements  and  if  and  when  need  felt  for 
anything  over  that  sum,  Grovernment  could  then  increase  the  limit.  He  would, 
therefore  move  an  amendment  that  the  limit  of  Rs.  60  lakhs  fixed  in  the  motion 

be  reduced  to  Rs.  30  lakhs.  ^  ,  .  t  ,  .  ,  v  -4. 

The  hon  Mr.  F.  T.  Raja?i  said  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  limit 

from  Rs.  50  to  20  lakhs.  The  Bank  had  issued,  so  far,  debentures  to  the  value  of 
Rs.  35  lakhs  at  a  rate  of  interest  higher  than  5  per  cent  and  a  good  part  of  it  had 
been  redeemed  and  reissued  at  a  lower  rate.  The  present  rate  was  only  the  maxi¬ 
mum  and  if  money  could  be  obtained  on  easy  terms,  they  might  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  issue  the  debentures  at  rates  lower  than  the  maximum.  The  Government  had  no 
desire  to  deny  any  opportunity  of  discussing  or  reviewing  the  working  of  the 
Bank.  The  report  of  its  working  would  come  up  before  the  House  every  year  and 
there  would  be  ample  opportunity  for  them  to  givQ  expression  to  their  views. 

Mr.  Venkataehalam  Ghetty  did  not  press  his  amendment.  The  other  amendment, 
that  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  exceed  4  per  cent  was  put  to  the  House  and 
declared  lost.  The  hon.  Mr,  P.  T.  Rajan's  motion  was  then  passed. 

The  City  Municipal  Act  Amendment  Bill 

The  Madras  City  Municipal  Act  Amendment  Bill  introduced  by  the  Hon,  the  Rajah 
of  BohUH,  the  Chief  Minister  and  referred  to  the  select  cemmittee  proposed  mter  alia 
to  widen  the  franchise  and  abolish  the  system  of  nominations  as  existing  at  present 
Experts  who  will  be  nominated  by  the  Government  will  be  allowed  only  to  vote  and 
speak  on  special  subjects  for  which  they  will  be  nominated.  Representation  of  the 
minority  communities  would  be  secured  by  so  adjusting  the  divisions  in  the  city 
that  the  strength  of  the  city  council  would  be  increased  from  50  to  60  and  the  term 
of  the  counciliors  extending  to  four  years.  Regarding  finance,  provision  has  been 
made  requiring  Government  sanction  for  abolishing  or  reducing  the  existing  tax  on 
property.  A  tax  on  advertisement  carts  and  timber  has  been  introduced.  A  ^  new 
chapter  has  been  added  incorporating  the  provisions  of  the  Calcutta  City  Municipal 
Act  relating  to  improvement  and  better  sanitation  of  slum  areas.  It  is  proposed  to 
adopt  the  system  of  aldermen,  as  in  Calcutta,  elected  from  outside  the  council,  five 

seats  being  reserved  for  them. 

The  House  at  this  stage  adjourned  till  the  22iid.  October. 

MADRAS — 22nd,  to  26th.  OCTOBER  1934 
City  Civil  Court  Amend,  Bill 

22iid.  OCTOBER:—In  the  Council  to-day,  the^ Bill  to  amend  the  City  Civil  Court 
Act  was  passed,  also  the  Malabar  Land  Registration  Bill, 

The  hon.  Sir  K.  V.  Reddi  presented  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Bill  further  to  amend  the  Madras  City  Civil  Court  Act,  1892,  and  moved  that  the 
Bill  as  amended  by  the  Select  Committee  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Bill,  as  originally  introduced,  sought  to  enhance  the  jurisdiction  ^o£  the 
City  Civil  Court  to  Rs.  10,000.  But  the  Select  Committee  amended  the  Bill  limiting 
the  extended  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  the  first  instance  to  Rs.  5,000,  though 
the  power  was  reserved  for  the  Government  to  raise  it  up  to  Rs.  10,000. 

iir.  Baskeer  Ahmed  Sayeed  suggested  the  postponement  of  the  consideration 
of  the  measure  till  the  Government  had  obtained  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court 
on  the  question,  having  regard  to  the  changed  conditions.  He^  said  that  recent 
circumstances  revealed  a  fall  in  the  number  of  suits  on  the  Original  Side  of  the 
High  Court,  and  the  number  was  not  likely  to  increase  in  the  near  future.  More¬ 
over,  the  number  of  judges  in  the  High  Court  had  now  been  increased  to  fourteen 
and  while  it  was  in  no  way  advantageous  to  the  litigant  public,  it  was  not  fair  to 
proceed  with  a  Bill  which  would  result  in  extra  expenditure.  One  or  ^  two  judges 
would  have  to  be  appointed  to  the  City  Civil  Court  and  certainly  additional  esta¬ 
blishment,  without  any  curtailment  in  the  establishment  of  the  High  Court.  He 
reiterated  that  it  was  neither  just  nor  fair  that  the  Government  should  proceed 
with  this  matter. 

The  hon.  Sir  K,  V.  Reddi  said  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  previous 
speaker  had  been  advanced  in  the  Select  Committee  and  he  had  taken  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  there  that  the  pecuniary  jurisdiction  would  be  fixed  at  Rs.  5,000 
In  the  first  instance.  Ail  that  the  section  stated  was  that  power  would  be  taken 
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T?fl  10  000  He  did  not  admit  that  the 
by  the  Government  to  raise  it  U  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 

High  Court  had  not  sufficient  ‘  Hieh  Court  or  that  any  incon- 

strength  of  the  Origina  estabhshme^  H‘gh 

venience  would  be  caused  to  ‘  ua  saw  eaquirks. 

they  should  again  go  lato  the  who^  consideration  was  passed.  The  clauses 

The  motion  that  the  were  adooted  without  discussion.  The  Hon.  Str  ff. 

and  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  nasaed  into  law  and  the  motion  was 

F.  Reddi  then  moved  that  the  Bui  he  passca  miu 

carried.  _ 

Maiabar  Land  Eegistration  Bill 

The  next  Bill  considered  was  _  the  one  to 

ffof  the  Act  shaPl  be^  ^  long  as  the  occupancy  continued  instead  of 

being  limited  to  the  period  of  contract.  ^  ..  ,  toirnn  intn  mnsider- 

lie  Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  .  ^  occSncy  had  conti 

ointoH  tViflt  in  spvera  instances  it  bad  been  louiia  inai  ottupaui..jf  uwu 

nned  eTcn  contracts"  had  expired.  The  present  amendment  would  be  in  the 

“‘?hrmSn°wSlarS^lll°\he  Klf'^s'l^  into  law  without  any  discussion. 

Bill  to  Amend  Labour  Act 

The  Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  then  moved  that  the  Bill  to  amend  the 
Madras  ComDulsorv  Labour  Act,  1858,  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  _  ^ 

The  Bill  seeks  to  remove  certain  difficulties  stated  to  have  been  experienced  m 

conLotiou  with  the  carrying  out  of  measures  for  Jo 

public  works,  such  as,  irrigation  works.  It  makes  foj-  beads  oy'““Ses  *0 

make  requisitions  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  supply  of  materials  ^ 

stopping^ breaches  in  the  embankments  of  tanks,  rivers  ^  and  canals  and  to  sei  e 
and  if  necessarv,  cut  down  such  articles  wherever  they  might  be  found. 

The  Hon.  Sir  K.  F.  Reddi  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  passed  by  the 


House. 


District  Municipalities  Bill 


The  hon.  the  Baia  of  Bobbili  next  introduced  a  Bill  further  to  amend  the 
Madras  District  Municipalities  Act  and  moved  that  it  be  taken  into  consideration 
once.  In  doing  so,  the  Minister  explained  the  objects  of  the  Bill,  clause  by  clau  e, 
which,  he  said,  was  intended  to  remove  certain  difficulties  found  in  the  actual  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Act. 

'  Madras  Estates  Land  Act  Amend,  Bill 


The  Hon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  presented  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
OB  the  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Madras  Estates,  Land  Act  1908  and  to  amend 
the  Madras  Estates  Land  (Amendment)  Act  of  1934  ;  aod^  moved  that  the  Bill  as 
amended  by  the  Select  Committee  be  taken  into  consideration.  _  . 

In  doing  so,  the  Revenue  Member  said  that  the  Select  Committee  had^  ^ 

very  careful  consideration  to  all  the  representations  made  to  it  and  had  in 
quence  recast  the  scheme  of  the  Bill  so  as  to  meet  the  points  that  were  raised,  ile 
hoped  the  Bill  would  be  acceptable  now  to  those  who  criticised  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  introduced, 

r  DOiOVG^l  * 

‘That  the  further  consideration  of  the  Madras  Estates  Land  (second  Amendment) 
Bill  be  adjourned  till  after  a  thorough  investigation  and  enquiry  has  been  made 
by  the  Government  in  regard  to  inam  tenures  in  the  various  districts  in  the 
presidency  and  the  present  position  of  the  inamdars  and  their  tenants  in  the  inam 
villages  in  the  Presidency’. 

The  question  was  put  to  the  House  and  lost. 

Mr.  Basheer  Ahmed  then  moved  ;  That  the  Bill  and  the  amendments  thereto  by 
the  Select  Committee  be  referred  again  to  a  Select  Committee  for  fresh  report  after 
due  enquiry  and  taking  of  evidence. 

House  to  accept  this  “modest  motion’.  The  Bill  that  had  emerged 
from  the  Select  Com  mi  was  completely  difierent  from  the  one  referred  to  it. 

There  had  been  no  publication  of  this  Bill.  It  was  but  elementary  justice  that 
the  intexests  affected  should  be  allowed  to  consider  the  position. 
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The  House  then  adopted  the  Eevenue  Member’s  motion  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Bill.  The  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  then  taken  up  for  eonsideratioii.  ^ 

Discussion  on  the  clauses  had  not  concluded  when  the  Council  adjourned  tiU 
t  he  next  day,  the  23rd.  October,  when  clauses  1  to  9  of  the  bill  was  discussed  and 
amended  and  formed  part  of  the  bill.  The  consideration  of  the  bill  being  over,  the 
Council  adjourned. 


Failure  of  Crops  in  Ceded  Districts 

24tb.  OCTOBER  In  the  Council  to-day  the  member  from  Ouddapah,  Mr.  K. 
Kotti  Reddi,  moved  an  adjournment  motion  to  discuss  an  urgent  matter  of 
importance,  namely,  the  situation  created  by  the  failure  of  crops  due  to  want  of  sum- 
cient  rain  in  almost  the  whole  of  ceded  districts  which  necessitated  taking  immediate 
steps  for  relieving  distress  prevailing  among  the  ryot  and  the  labour  population 
in  those  districts. 

The  hon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell^  replying  to  the  criticisms,  said  that  Govern¬ 
ment  were  carefully  watching  the  situation  in  the  districts  and  would  do  all  that 
might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  situation.  ^  -it.. 

Eeferring  to  the  works  suggested  by  Mr.  Eamaswami  Mudaliar,  he  said  mat 
they  would  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  famine  relief  programme,  and  they 
would  see  if  they  could  not  be  taken  on  hand  as  such.  Eeferring  to  Mr.  Eanga- 
natha  Mudaliar’s  speech,  the  Revenue  member  said  that  clear  instructions  had  been 
laid  to  the  minutest  detail  governing  programmes  of  famine  relief  works  to  be 

carried  out  in  any  area.  ,  ,  .  ...  ,  ,  . 

Continuing,  he  said  that  special  reports  about  the  local  conditions  haa  been 
received  from  the  Collectors  of  Bellary  and  Anantapur.  The  Collectors _of  Gaddai^h 
and  Kurnool  had  not  yet  sent  any  special  report.  The  reports  received  showed  that 
rains  had  partially  failed  in  some  parts  of  the  districts.  The  Board  of  Revenue  had 
drawn  their  attention  to  the  advisability  of  expanding  works,  if  necessary,  and 
asking  District  Boards  to  expand  their  works  also  and  take  on  hand  more  suitable 
works  for  giving  employment  to  labourers.  The  Collector  of  Anantapur  had  already 
started  some  works  for  expanding  minor  irrigation  works  and  repairing  smaller 
irrigation  works.  A  sum  of  Es.  12000  had  already  been  allotted  for  the  execution  of 
irrigation  works  and  the  necessary  temporary  staff  had  also  been  sanctioned.  As 
regards  deficieney  of  fodder  concessions  for  removal  of  fodder  and  grass  from. 

forests  had  been  given.  .  .  , 

On  the  whole,  he  said,  there  seem  to  be  only  scattered  scarcity  and  not  universal 
scarcity  in  these  districts.  There  was  still  hope  that  the  rains  might  improve  in 
which  case  the  situation  will  be  relieved.  The  north-east  monsoon  had  startea  ana 

it  was  possible  they  might  prove  to  be  satisfactory.  ttt  j 

‘^Meantime,”  he  said,  ‘’the  situation  is  being  carefully  watched.  We  have  already 
asked  the  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  inspect  the  area  and  I  learn  that 
he  is  leaving  Madras  shortly  for  the  purpose.  I  can  assure  hon.  members  of  tins 
House  that  we  are  watching  the  situation  very  carefully,  and  I  hope  we  wiil  be 
■able  to  satisty  them  by  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  K.  Koti  Beddi  said  that  in  vietr  of  the  assurance  of  the  Eevenue  Member, 
he  did  not  wish  to  press  the  motion.  The  motion  was  by  leave  withdrawn. 

Madeas  Mbteenity  Beneeit  Bill 

With  a  view  to  preventing  employment  of  women  in  factories  and  providing 
payment  of  maternity  benefit,  the  Council  passed  to-day  a  non-offioial  measure 
entitled  the  Madras  Maternity  Bill.  According  to  the  bill  no  employer 
shall  employ  a  woman  in  any  factory  daring  fonr  weeks  immediately  follow- 

ing  conficment  and  every  woman  worker  in  a  factory,  not  being  a  seasonal  lactory, 
shall,  subject  to  provisions  of  the  bill,  be  entitled  to  a  payment  of  maternitv  benent  a 
the  rate  of  eight  annas  per  day  during  her  absence ^  for  a  maximum  period  of  these 
weeks  immediately  preceding  and  four  weeks  following  confinement. 

Madras  Debtors’  Protection  Bill 

The  Council  also  passed  the  Madras  Debtors  Protection  Bill  which  is  expected 
to  benefit  largely  small  debtors  and  regulate  keeping  of  accounts  by  certain  creditors. 
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Madras  Estates  Land  Act  Amend.  Bird 

2Sili  OCTOBER : — The  hon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  moved  that  the  Bill  further 
to  amend  the  Madras  Estates  Land  Act,  1908,  and  to  amend  the  Madras  Estates 
Land  (Amendment)  Act,  1934,  be  passed  into  law. 

He  said  that  he  would  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  Iby  referring  to  the 
proSs  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been  discussed  at  considerable  length.  But  he 
S  like  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  care  and  aUon  ion  with  wh  ch  he 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  and  the  House  had 

representations  which  had  been  made  by  the  Bpoosors  of  both  the  pnuci pal  interests 

concerned,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  sattletnent  whicdi  would  “'I  ^  “  of '^a^  Vr^v 
both  the  interests.  The  scheme  embodied  in  the  Bill  was  the 

careful  consideration  of  those  various  representalioiis  and  it  was  his  hope  that  the 
Bill  would  result  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  in  better  relations  prevailing 

between  the  land-holders  in  the  whole  inam  villages  and  their  tenants. 

The  hon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  said  that  the  main  objective  of  the  BHl  was 
to  protect  the  tenants  from  losing  their  occiipancy  rights  in_  ipatn  vi  -fhis 

was  far  different  from  what  had  been  described  as  expropriation  .  Ihe  Bill  was 
necessarily  a  compromise  between  the  claims  of  inamdars  and 

promise  embodied  in  the  Bill  was  on  the  whole  a  fair  one,  and  he  noped.  tnat  tne 
measure,  in  its  working,  would  prove  beneficial  to  both  inamdars  and  tenants. 

The  Bill  was  then  passed  into  law. 

Disteict  Municipalities  Bill 

Tha  discussion  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  M7.misiva7m  Naidu  to  refer  to  a  Select  Oom- 

-iUC  _  ,  -m.it  1  ^  _ j  11 


mittee  the  Government  Bill  to  amend  the  Madras  District  Municipalities  Act  was 

Ea/a  of  Bo55jh-.  replying  to  the  debate,  said  that  ho  did  realise  that  the 

objects  and  reasons  accompanying  the  Bill  had  not  been  clearly  written. 
MiiAh  n-f  thfi  criticisms  of  Mr.  Naidu,  the  experienced  Parliamentarian  that  he  was, 
wfl«  nn  that  weak  point.  All  his  criticisms  would  have  been  avoided  if  the 

yMRonft  fnr  this  legislation  had  been  clearly  stated.  The  necessity  for  systematising 
the  vftTtmis  scales  fixing  the  cadres,  etc.,  of  the  establish  men  t,  had  been  felt 

for  r  Crtime.  Expe^^^^^  showed  there  was  much  diversity  in  these  matters 
between  municipaP^y  municipality.  Sometimes  the  pay  drawn  was  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  duties  or  reBponsibilities  attaching  to  the  post.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  bjring  some  sort  of  unite  m  this  matter 

was  felt  that  it  waS  oot  possible  to  give  effect  to  tbe  resolution  of  this  tloiise  tor 
the  extension  of  the  communal  rule  to  the  local  board  emDloyoeB,_  unless  there  were 
definite  cadres  and  d™oite  scales  of  pay  fixed.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  taiK 
about  the  merits  or  of  this  system.  The  principle  had  been  accepted  by 

the  Government  and  be  found  not  only  now  but  in  the  coming  years  to  bo 

as  much  a  safeguard  te  Brahmins  as  for  other  communities. 

Again  the  clause  as  to  transfer  of  officers  from  one  municipality  to  another  was 
not  so  revolutionary  as  it  was  thought  out  to  be.  The  necessity  for  it  had  been 
foreseen  by  the  framers  the  Act.  He  would  make  it  clear  that  such  trjinsferB 
could  be  confined  to  such  i^’gher  posts  as  managers,  accountants  or  secretaries,  to 
which  provineial  cadres  were  formed.  For  clerks  and  other  snbordinate  establish¬ 
ment,  there  would  be  only  district  cadres  and  in  the  ordinary  circumstances,  there 

would  be  no  transfers.  l-u 

This  power  of  transfer,  the  Eajah  of  Bobbil  went  on  to  say,  would  enable  tne 

Government  in  suitable  cases,  to  get  the  ex-Taluk  Board  employees  absorbed  in  the 
service  of  local  bodies.  Apart  from  that,  there  was  nothing  either  retrogmde  or 
revolutionary  in  the  proposal,  as  even  quite  recently  the  District  Boards  had  the 
power  to  transfer  the  servans  of  Taluk  Boards  and  Panchayats  from  one  body  to 
another.  He  did  not  therefore  understand  why  this  power  of  transfer  should  not  be 
taken  by  the  Government  to  be  exercised  in  the  .best  interests  of  the  local  board 
employees  and  local  boards  themselves. 

“Again  in  fixing  the  posts  and  pay,  we  have  found  that  in  the  past  some  of  the 
District  Boards  have  not  followed  any  principles’^  said  the  Rajah  Saheb.  “Whatever 
may  be  the  opinions  of  some  who  seem  to  think  that  any  measure  that  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  local  boards  is  going  to  affect  the  autonomy  of  Local  Self-Government, 
I  am  prepared  to  say  this  much— that  if  we  should  ensure  the  future  progress  and 
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prosperity  of  Local  Self-Government  and  if  we  are  to  see  tLat  these  local  boards 
function  efficiently,  it  is  necessary  that  the  employees  thereof  should  not  be  made 
the  pawns  in  the  game  of  party  politics  and  party  faction.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  future  progress  of  Local  Self-Government  in  this  province  that 
they  should  be  freed  from  all  danger  of  party  politics.  I  know  many  cases  ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  mention  the  names  in  which  even  District  Board  Presidents  and  Cheir- 
men  of  municipal  Councils  have  been  put  to  great  difficulties  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  party  politics.  There  were  occasions  when  even  the  most  honest  of  Presidents 
of  Boards  and  Chairmen  of  Councils  were  compelled  to  give  in.  It  is,  therefore,  I 
believe  not  in  the  interests  of  local  boards  but  also  in  the  interests  of  those  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  local  boards  that  some  sort  of  uniformity  is  brought  about.  4t 
the  same  time,  I  shall  make  it  clear,  once  again,  that  the  Government,  by  this 
measure  do  not  propose  to  take  away  the  power  ol  the  local  boards  in  respect  of 
appointments  either  at  present  or  in  the  future.  That  is  not  at  all  the  intention. 

The  Raja  of  Bobbili  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  urgency  for  the  measure.  His 
single  objection  in  trying  to  get  the  Bill  passed  into  law  at  one  sitting,  was  the  int<^rests 
of  ex-ta!uk  board  employees  who  deserve  to  be  re-employed  without  any  avoidable 
delay.  The  urgency  was  all  the  greater  because  the  Municipalities  had  not  followed  the 
instructions  of  the^  Government  to  prefer  this  class  of  unemployed  in  filling  up  the 
vacancies.  The  Minister,  proceeding,  mentioned  another  reason  for  taking  power  to 
tranfer  the  higher  grade  of  servants  from  one  municipality  to  another.  ^‘The  House 
is  aware”  he  said  ‘^that  aggrieved  municipal  or  local  board  employees  have  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Government.  Numerous  cases  have  come  to  the  notice  ol  the  Govern¬ 
ment  where  these  employees  have  been  subjected  to  the  victimisation”.  After  subject¬ 
ing  the  appeal  to  investigation,  the  Government  would  order  the  reinstatement  of 
the  appellants.  But  the  next  minute,  these  employees  would  be  placed  under  ^  sus¬ 
pension  by  the  local  body  on  some  new  charge.  The  Secretary  of  the  District 
Board  of  Chingleput  and  the  Manager  of  the  ^Municipal  Council,  Triehinopoly,  were 
instances  in  point.  They  have  been  removed  three  or  four  times  in  spite  of  the 
Government  Order  restoring  them  to  their  appointments.  I  do  feel  that  in  such 
cases,  in  consultation  with  local  bodies,  mutual  transfers  should  be  arranged.” 

In  conclusion,  he  requested  the  mover  of  the  amendment  not  to  press  it. 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Munisami  Naidu  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  motion  of  the  Raja  of  Bobbili  to  take  the  Bill  into  consideration,  was 
accepted.  The  Bill  was  then  considered  clause  by  clause. 

Clause  1  was  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Foulkes  as  “follows  and  allowed 
to  stand  part  of  the  Bill : — '-This  Act  may  be  called  the  Madras  District  Munici¬ 
palities  (Second  Amendment)  Act,  1934.” 

Clause  2,  regarding  the  restoration  to  office  ol  absentee  Councillors,  formed  part 
of  the  Bill,  without  discussion  or  amendment. 

Clause  3  gives  power  to  the  Government  to  fix  the  strength  of  the  staff  and 
scales  of  salaries  etc.  It  runs  ; 

After  sub-section  (2)  of  Section  70  of  the  said  Act,  the  following  sub-section 
shall  be  added,  namely : — 

“(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  sub-sections  (1)  and  (2)  the  Local 
Government  shall  have  power  to  fix  or  alter  the  number,  designations  and  grades 
of,  and  the  salaries,  fees  and  allowances  payable  to  the  officers  and  servants  of  any 
municipal  council  or  any  class  of  such  officers  and  servants;  and  it  shall  not  be 
open  to  the  municipal  council  to  vary  the  number,  designations,  grades,  salaries, 
fees  or  allowances  as  so  fixed  or  altered  except  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government, 

Mr.  Suhramania  Bhatt  moved  an  amendment  to  add  the  following  proviso  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  : 

“This  clause  shall  effect  only  future  entrants  to  service.” 

The  Rajah  of  Bohhili.  opposing  the  motion,  said  that  the  Government  had  already 
passed  orders  that  the  difference  between  the  existing  pay  and  the  new  scale  of  -.pay, 
should  be  treated  as  personal  pay. 

The  amendment  was  lost.  The  clause  then  formed  part  of  the  Bill. 

By  clause  4,  the  Government  sought  take  power  to  frame  rules  in  regard  to 
representation  of  different  communities  in  municipal  service. 

Mr,  Bhatt  moved  an  amendment  so  as  to  provide  for  consultation  with  and  the 
approval  of  the  Municipal  Council. 

Opposed  by  the  Minister,  the  amendment  was  lost. 
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Mr.  U.  8.  Skresia  moved  services*^  of *£t  and 

BO  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  conditions  oi  scivmt- 

“"MrSht'a’s  amendment  was  to  add  the  following  proviso  to  the  clause 

“Provided  further  that  all  rules  made  under  ®ii“not  ^c^m^e  -.into  force 

table  of  the  Legislative  Council  'wln'e  '®  rn  sessio  g  the  Legislative 

until  ^they  have  been  accepted  with  or  without  .moaincaviuu  j, 

Mr'.^'sm^fa  and  a  number  of  other  ®P®a’rers  expressed^th^^view  j^^at^rt  wa^ 
esBential  that  the  rules  should  be  examined  and  approv  y  _  ^ 

came  into  force.  It  was  not  proper,  some  of  ®P®‘  .  be  welf-intentLoned. 

blanche  to  the  Goverumentj  even  though  the  Govermne  g 

The  hon.  the  Rajah  of  Bohbili  md  the  ^ *0  ^  the  sa^  as  that  which 

to  the  higher  local  board  provincial  services  necessary 

obtained  in  respect  of  Government  departments.  He  d  prouse  before  being 

that  the  rules  to  be  framed  should  obtain  the  would  lead  to  great 

brought  into  force.  If  the  amendment  were  passed,  it  would  icaa  ub 

The  amendment  was  eventually  lost.  Clause  4  became  part  of  the  Bil 
An  amendment  was  moved 

employees  drawing  salaries  under  Rs  1(^  should  H  ihnt  it  would  make  it 

to  Lather.  TheWf  Minister  opposed 

difficult  to  absorb  employees  of  taluk  boards  who  had  been  discnargeu  w 
abolition  of  those  boards.  The  amendment  was  lost.  _ 

The  hon.  the  Bajah  of  Bobbili  moved  an  amendment  additing  »^®°g‘°£  local 
73-A  (relating  to  the  power  of  the  Local  Government  to  transfc  P  Y  Qooguit. 

boards  and  municipalities)  stating  that  ‘•such  power  shall  be  exerc 

ing  the  local  bodies  concerned.’'  ^  .  m.,naA  Pi  fia  amended 

The  amendment  was  passed  without  much  discussion,  ^  ‘  .  .  without  any 
was  passed.  The  other  clauses  and  preamble  of  the  Bill  were  earned 

““^Thf  hra^'tfe  Bajah  of  BolUli  moved  that  the  Bill  be  passed  into  law.  The  motion 
was  carried  and  the  bill  passed  into  Law. 

T.agiat.  TiAAT?.n  RrTJjR 


The  hon.  the  Bajah  of  BoUili  next  introdueed  the  Bill  ^ 

Madras  Local  Boards  and  Elementary  Education  (Amendment)  Act,  19^4  ana  moveu 

that  it  be  taken  into  consideration  at  once.  fiiA 

The  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  remove  certain  difficulties  which  are  found  mtue 
actual  working  of  the  Act,  the  Minister  stated,  and  are  explained  ui  the  notes  on 

clauses  below  circulated  to  members.  These  are  as  follows  : 


Clause  S.-Clause  (h)  of  sub-seetion  (1)  of  section  56  of  the  Madras  Local  Boards 
Act,  1920,  provides  that  a  member  shall  cease  to  hold  ofBce  if  ho  tails  to  attenu  tne 
meetings  of  the  board  for  the  period  specified  therein  and  sub-section  (4)  provide 
for  the  restoration  under  certain  circumstances,  of  the  member  who  has  so  ceased 
to  hold  office.  In  the  case  of  a  member  who  after  restoration  still  continues  to 
absent  himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  board,  there  is  no  clear  provision 
Act  as  to  the  date  from  which  his  default  should  be  counted.  It  is  proposed  to 
amend  clause  (b)  of  sub-section  (1)  of  section  50  so  as  to  provide  that  this  date 
shall  be  the  date  of  his  restoration  to  office  under  sub-section  (4), 

Clause  3— New  section  70- A  of  the  Madras  Local  Boards  Act— There  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Act  as  it  stands  at  present  for  the  transfer  of  employees  from  one 
local  board  to  another  except  upon  the  consent  of  the  employees  and  of  ^  the  local 
boards  concerned.  Government  consider  that  there  should  be  provision  for  tne 
transfer  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  local  board  to  the  service  of  another  local 
board  or  of  a  municipality.  It  will  also  enable  the  transfer  of  district  board  servants 
who  are  surplus  owing  to  the  fixing  by  Government  under  sub-section  (3)  of  section 
67  of  the  Madras  Local  Boards  Act,  1920,  of  the  schedule  of  establishment  qf  district 
boards  and  the  scales  of  pay  of  the  staff,  to  other  district  boards  or  municipalities. 
Such  a  provision  will  prevent  the  stagnation  of  employees  in  one  place  and  the  conse- 
queot  loss  in  efficiency.  The  power  of  appointment  conferred  by  the  Act  on  local 
boards  and  their  presidents  will  remain  unaffected. 
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T  4— Items  (i)  and  (ii)  i  Under  rule  1-B  (1)  (i)  of  Schedule  V  to  the  Madras 

Lioeai  Jjoaras  Act,  1920,  charges  on  prevenitve  and  remedial  measures  connected 
with  epidemics  are  debitable  only  to  the  funds  of  district  boards.  When  an  epide¬ 
mic  breaks  out  in  a  ‘panchayat  area  and  preventive  measures  have  to  be  taken 
immediately,  it  is  highly  desirable  and  convenient  that  the  concerned  panchayats 
snould  move  in  the  matter  at  once  and  incur  the  necessary  expenditure  rather  than 
leave  the  matter  to  the  district  board.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  while  charges 
on  the  control  of  epidemics  may  generally  be  borne  by  district  boards,  panchayats 
be  made  to  bear  a  portion  of  such  charges.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  to  amend 
rule  1“ A  (1)  of  Schedule  V  to  the  Madras  Ijocal  Boards  Act,  1920,  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  ^  panchayats  also  to  expenditure  on  remedial  and  preventive  measures 
connected  with  epidemics. 

Itern^  (iii).— Under  clause  (k)  of  rule  1-B,  the  expenditure  on  protected  water- 
supply  in  panchayat  areas  is  a  charge  on  district  board  funds.  The  item  is  not 
included  m  the  list  of  objects  on  which  the  panchayat  boards  can  incur  expenditure 
under  rule  1-A  (1).  Nor  can  they  iDcur  expenditure  on  this  object  under  clause  (n) 
or  rule  1-A  ©  as  it  had  been  specially  laid  down  that  it  is  a  charge  on  district 
uoarci  lunds.  xhe  effect  of  these  provisions  is  that  only  district  boards  can  incur 
expenditure  on  the  ^  provision  of  water-supply  in  panchayat  areas.  It  has  been 
represented  that  district  boards  can  ill-afford  to  bear  such  charges.  It  is,  therefore, 
proposed  to  omit  this  item  of  expenditure,  [clause  (k)  from  rule  1-B. 

District  boards  can  even  then  contribute  towards  expenditure  on  protected  water- 
supply  schemes  for  all  important  villages  in  the  district  under  rule  4. 

Olause  5.  Ordinary  elections  will  be  held  shortly  to  the  district  boards  in.  four 
d^tricts  and  the  newly  elected  members  of  at  least  three  of  them  will  come  into 
office  on  the  1st  November  1934.  If  any  of  these  districts  is  split  up  into  two  or 
more  districts  soon  after  the  1st  November  19B4,  the  members  then  in  office  will 
lose  their  membership  and  fresh  elections  will  have  to  be  held  to  the  new  district 
boards.  Rule  7  of  the  Schedule  to  Madras  Act  II  of  1934  will  not  apply  to  those 
naembers,  as  they  were  not  in  office  when  that  Act  came  into  force.  It  seems  desir- 
H  benefit  of  that  rule  to  those  members  so  that  they  may  be  in 

omce  for  their  full  term  and  thereby  avoid  a  fresh  election.  If,  however,  a  district 
is  spilt  up  at  a  time  when  the  members  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  their  term  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  holding  a  fresh  election  immediately. 

proposed  to  prove  for  both  these  contingencies  by  amending  rule  7  of  the 

bcnedule  to  Madras  Act  II  of  1934. 

There  was  no  amendment  ;  and  after  some  ineffective  opposition  to  clause  5,  the 
Bui  was  passed  into  law. 


Elementary  Education  Act 

Bill  to  amend  the  Madras  Elementary  Education  Act  was  then  introduced 
by  the  hop,  Dewan  Bahadur  Kwnarasaini  Beddiar,  Minister  for  Education, 

^  A  motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was  then  made  by  Mm.  He 
had  not  concluded  his  speech  in  cornmending  it  to  the  acceptance  of  the  House  at 

^  P.*.  motion,  for  an  adjournment  debate  for  which  leave  was  obtained 

earlier  m  the  day,  took  precedence. 

Land  Revenue  Assessment 

On  the  clock  striking  4,  Mr.  P,  V,  Krishnayya  Chaudhari  on  being  called 
upon  by  the  President,  moved  : 

‘^That  the  business  of  the  House  be  adjourned  to  discuss  a  definite  matter  of 
urgent  public  importance,  to  wit,  the  attempt  made  in  the  various  districts  to 

recover  iand  revenue  suspended  last  year  and  the  necessity  of  treating  it  as 
remission”.  ■  ^ 

Moving  the  adjournment  motion,  Mr.  Ghoudhari  urged  the  Government 
to  come  forward  with  an  announcement  of  the  remission  of  the  suspended  reveoue 
for,  at  a  time  when,  he  said,  measures  of  relief  were  urgently  called  for,  it  would 
not  be  wise  on  the  part  of  Government  to  impose  additional  burdens  either  by  way 
of  enhanced  water  rates  or  collection  of  suspended  portions  of  the  kist. 

other  members  had  spoken  the  hon.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  replying, 
said  that  Government  were  not  making  arrangements  for  the  coiiectioQ  of  the 
revenue.  The  question,  he  said,  would  be  considered  after  the  reports  from  the 
Board  of  Revenue  were  received,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  some  time  next 
month.  Orders  would  be  passed  before  the  next  season.  He  assured  the  House,  in 
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pnnclueioD  that  the  matter  raised  by  the  adj^animDut  molioii  would  receive  the 

Xrp  and  careful  consideratioa  of  the  Government. 

Th^movOT  of  the  adjournment  motion  did  not  press  it  and  the  motion  was  by 

leave  of  *e  House  wit^^^^^  addressed  the  House  at  5  p.  m.  and  the  speech 

occSied  twenty  minutes,  at  the  conclusioa  whereof  His  Excellency  was  cheered 
lustily. 

Elementar-y  Edeoation  Biei. 

OCTOBER  I — The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  motion  of  the  bon. 

Mr  S  Kumararani  Seddiar  to  Ktev  to  a  Select  Committee  the  Bid  amending  the 
^iLentarVEducation  Act  of  1920.  The  hon.  Minister  whoso  speech  had  suffered  m- 
mrruS^^ce,  began  by  saying  that  he  would  contiiiuo  ‘the  third  and  1  hope  the  last 
instaCnt  oTm’y  sSeech’%aighter).  The  problem  w liic h  the  Ml  aimed  at  solving 

rr.  ss.r<.rr  V  v“'„f  s 

things  it  had^been  found  that  though  compulsion  had  been  nominally  introduced  in 
mlav  a  eX no  active  steps  had,  he  said,  been  taken  with  a  view  o  enforce  it. 

H  tLrefor;  became  necessary  to  consider  whether  it  was  ‘>0^  °  JZ 

the  method  of  enforcement  provided  m  the  Act.  There  was  he  thought,  an 

ai5t>reheo8ion  in  some  quarters  that  the  method  provided  m  the  araendiog  hill 
■would  prove  a  greater  hardship  than  the  one  provided  in  the  existing  Act,  but  a 
comparison  of  the  two  methods  would  remove  the  apprehension,  l^he  procedure 
laid  down  in  the  present  Bill,  he  said,  was  more  lenient  and  less  humiliating  to 
offending  parents.  The  hardship,  it  any,  he  felt  sure,  would  not  be  m  any  degree 
greater  than  under  the  existing  Act.  The  evil  was  of  such  great  magnitude  that 
fh^siiould  not  be  thesr  attempts  to  remove 

should  succeed  even  partially  in  its  objects,  the  achievement  would  surely  be  a 
creditable  one  for  the  whole  House  ;  but  if  it  should  fail  for  any  reason,  even  then 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  an  endeavour  to  solve  the  problem. 
He  moved  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  ,  ,  , 

The  motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was  accepted  by  the  House 
aud  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  to  consider  the  Bill. 

Bill  to  amend  Co-Opekative  Societies  Act 

hon.  Mr.  P.  T,  Eajan  introduced  a  Bill  further  to  amend  the  Madras  Oo- 
aperative  Societies  Act,  l9d2  and  moved  that  it  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  objects  of  the  Bill  are  explained  in  the  following  note  .  v 

Section  28  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  1932,  as  it  stands^  at  present,  applies 
to  the  execution  of  decrees,  decisions,  awards  and  orders  obtained  by  a  registered 
society.  The  section  does  not  in  terms  apply  to  the  case  of  decrees,  etc.,  obtained 
by  a  liquidator  on  the  dissolution  of  a  registered  society  or  the  recovery  oi  tne 
sums  awarded  or  ordered  to  be  paid  in  pursuance  of  Sections  41,  47  and  4J.  It  la 
considered  desirable  to  amplify  the  Section  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  these 
cases  also.  In  view  of  the  amplification  proposed,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
retain  the  section  under  the  heading  “Privileges  of  Eegistered  Societies  tioder 
which  it  now  stands.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  to  place  the  section  as  amplined 
under  the  heading ‘^Miscellaneous.” 

The  motion  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was  lost. 

The  Bill  was  then  taken  up  for  consideration  and  the  clauses  were  passed  one 
by  one  with  very  slight  alterations.  Clause  3  of  the  Bill  ran  as  follows  ^ 

3.  After  Section  57  of  the  said  Act,  the  following  section  shall  be  inserted 
namely “57-A.  The  Eegistrar  or  any  person  subordinate  to  him  empowered  by  the 
Begistrar  in  this  behalf  may.  subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Local  Government  and  without  prejudice  to  any  other  mode  of  recovery  provided 
by  oTuinder  this  Act,  recover— 

(a)  any  amount  due  under  a  decree  or  order  of  a  civil  court,  a  decision  or  an 
award  of  the  Eegistrar  or  arbitrator  or  an  order  of  the  Begistrar,  obtained  by  a 
registered  society  or  liquidator ;  or 

(b)  any  sum  awarded  by  way  of  costs  under  section  41 ;  or  ,  . 

(c)  any  sum  ordered  under  section  47  to  be  recovered  as  a  contribution  to  me 
assets  of  a  society  or  as  costs  of  liquidation  j  or 


The  Mouse  then  gave  leave  to  Mr.  ADaui  Mamia  junan  to  miroauce  nis  lo 
further  amend  the  Madras  Motor  Vehicles  Taxation  Act,  Mr.  M.  Devadasan  a  BiU 
to  amend  the  Madras  Village  Courts  4et,  Mr.  Subramania  Bhatt  a  BiU  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  executive  officers  to  the  Hindu  Maths,  md  Mx^  Brnkmi 
Ahmad  Sayeed  the  Madras  Muslim  Wahf  Bill, 

The  Council  then  adjourned  Sine  die. 
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ifiA  august  After  wo  days^  aiscusBioo,  me  x>m  lu  xuii.uci.  piuyiDwuo 

for  thrsetleme^^^^^^^  trades  disputes  by  couciliatiou  was  read  for  the  first  time  m 

thfi  Cnnncil  All  nou«official  amendments  were  lost*  •  i  j  i.  4.1  <. 

The  jS’owie  Mewiber^  replying  to  the  criticisms  to  the  amendmentSj  pointed  out  that 
the  Ml  afmedlt  excliadi4  extremists  and  communists  from  delegation  of  workers. 

The  Ml  would  further  fosir  the  true  spirit  RTl'°tfthreT°Z  f  fhVSa 

■Referring  to  the  amendment  to  limit  the  life  of  the  Bill  to  three  ^ars  tne  Jiome 

Member  said  that  the  Bill  would  not  produce  any  immediate  good  effects  and  further 
proYision  could  be  made  later  by  amending  the  Bills. 

Local  Boaebs  Act  Amenb.  Bill 

The  House  adjourned  till  the  next  day  after  passing  the  Bills  relating  to  amend- 
ments  to  the  Local  Boards  Act. 

Pretention  oe  Gambling  Bill 

17th.  AUGUST  Non-official  Bills  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Council 

L.  B.  Gokhale’s  Bill  to  amend  the  Bombay  Prevention  of  Gambling  Act 

fell  through,  at  the  second  reading,  when  his  motion  to  refer  back  the  Bill  to  tne 

Select  Committee  was  rejected  by  the  House.  _ 

Mr.  Gokhale  held  that  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  went  beyond  the  scope 
of  the’ Bill  as  accepted  by  the  House  during  the  first  reading  by  legalising  gambling 


Mr.  P.  J).  Bol&s  Devadasi  BUI  was  read  for  tne  secona  ana  tniru 

ised  into  law.  -r^  ,  ,  n  m  an 

Eeplying  to  Mr.  8yed  Munnawar,  JDewan  Bahadur  S.  T  Kambli,  iVJ 

ucation,  stated  that  the  Government  were  aware  that  in  some  provinces 
iustries  Act  was  in  operation,  but  the  Government  of  Bombay  did 
;rnducinff  a  similar  legislation  in  the  near  fiitnre.  The  Government,  the 


Prevention  of  Abxjltebation  Bill 


Banciio 

V  ana  usage.  Xhe  bill  seeks  to  restore  the  position  obtaining  before  the 
Council  decision,  i.  e,  that  no  Hindu  widow  who  has  not  an  estate  vested  in 
d  whose  husband  was  not  separated  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  deemed 
tent  to  adopt  a  son  without  his  authority  or  consent  of  coparceners. 

Bill 
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and  non-official  attendance  was  good, 

U.  P.  Village  Pafchayat  Amend,  Bill  j 

.  -.1.  .  hill  to  amend  the  United  Provinces 

The  Council  passed  without  discussion  ^  .  jreneral  sanitation  of  villages 

Village  Panchayat  Act,  1920,  aiming  at  rmisference  of  general  saniiawo 

from  District  Magistrates  to  the  District  Boards, 

Pundelkhand  Land  Alienation  Amend.  Bill 

T  .h  K  Member,  the  Home  Member,  J/r  Kunwar 

In  the  absence  of  tna  i  T  anrl  Alipnation  Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Jagdish  JPrasad  introduced  the  f nnnnspd  consideration  of  the  Bill 

Mr.  0.  Y.  Chintamani,  Couacil  then  adjourned 

during  the  present  session.  The  Bil!  was  postponea.  xne  uuui  ..i 

until  October  31. 

TJ.  P.  TJsukiotjs.  Loans  Amend.  Bill 

'tl«i  OCTOBER The  Council  devoted  the  whole  day  to  ^ 

Usuries  LoanMUnhed  Provinces)  Amendment  Bill  and  a  dozen  of  twenty  amend 

ments  given  notice  of  thereto.  WinanpA  Member  Sir  Edioard  Blunt 

Moving  for  the  oonsideration  of  the  creditors 

emphasised  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  suppress  f  of  relief  to 

for  charging  usurious  rates_  of  interest  and  thus  "  in  some  wav  or 

the  debtors.  Strictly  speaking,  the  ^  debtor  was  erroneous. 

Other  a  measure  to  provide  relief  especially  fo  fhe  f!v  omAnd  an  Act 

The  main  non-official  criticism  against  the  Bill  was  not; 

p^se^ry  the  Central  aimed  at  remedying,  a  sta^ 

Siar  Wtothis  ptoviuce.  .  It  was  pointed  out  ^st  piece-meal  legisla^ 
individual  provinces  for  suppressiou  of  usury  would  not  meet  the  end,  i  „~;oia. 
proper  course  being  to  see  the  Usurious  Loans  Act  amended  by  the  Central  Legis 

ture  which  was  responsible  for  it. 

Isi.  NOVEMBER  ;—iUia«  FfflsiWdm  moved  “ 

seeking  incorporation  of  the  Rule  of  Damdupat  (  which  lays  yy  '  •  „  „  iLoans 
should,  in  no  case,  exceed  the  principal  in  usurious  loans  )  m  the  Usurious  Lo 

Bill  The  amendment  was  defeated  by  48  votes  against  40.  numf 

Just  before  division  was  challenged  the  Finance  Member,  8w  the 

wanted  the  House  that  the  Government  would  not  proceed  with  the  Bui,  ii 

amendment  was  carried.  _  a?  f 

The  Finance  Member  moved  an  amendment  to  Clause  VI  of  the  Bill  to  the  enec 
that  in  case  of  secured  loans,  the  Court  shall  deem  interest  excessive,  if  the 
ceeded  12  per  cent  and  if  the  period  between  rests  (the  end  of  specified  periods,  wxmn 
interest  has  to  be  calculated  and  added  to  the  principal)  was  less  than  six 
provided  also  that  in  the  case  of  secured  loans,  the  Court  shall  not  deem 
excessive  if  the  rate  had  not  exceeded  seven  per  cent  unless  the  period  between  resis 

was  less  than  six  months.  ,  ,  .  ,  i  fhn 

As  notice  of  a  series  of  amendments  not  included  in  the  Order  paper  ™ 
day,  to  the  Finance  Member’s  amendment  was  given  by  some  members,  the 
dent  adiourned  the  House  earlier,  in  order*  to  enable  members  to  understand  the 
amendments  properly  and  participate  in  the  debate  more  intelligently  next  day. 

2nd.  NOVEMBER  :-Th6  Council  spent  the  whole  day  discussing  amendments  to 
Clause  VI  of  the  Usurious  Loans  Bill. 


The  FiOMce  Member,  Sir  Edward  Blunt  moved  for  consideration  of  the  United 
Encumbered  Estates  the  most  contentious  of  ali  debt  legistation 
iiilis.  Bill  is  intended  to  assist  the  landowners  whose  assetSj  if  relief  is  giveOj 
are  sufficient  to  discharge  indebtedness.  The  Bill  applies  only  to  larger  landlords 
whose  land  revenue  exceeds  Es.  100. 

measure  of  sharpness  of  the  differences  of  Opinion  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  1 1  emerged  from  the  Select  Committee  was  furnished  'by  the  fact  that  no  lesS' 
than  14S  amendments  to  it  figured  on  the  agenda  paper. 

Mr,  O.  K  Chinta77iam  raised  an  important  point  of  order  inviting  the  Chair’s 

Select  Committee  was  competent  to  take  as  basis  of  discussion 
a  Bill  which  had  never  been  introduced  in  the  Council  and  which  had  never  been 
referred  to  it  (although  the  subject  matter  was  the  same)  and  consider  the  Bill  referr¬ 
ed  to  it  aud  proceed  with  amendments  to  it. 

^  S'ir  President,  wanted  to  know  from  the  Finance  Member  whether 

the  amended  draft  was  merely  an  amended  draft  or  was  based  on  certain  new  prin¬ 
ciples  which  were  not  before  the  House  when  the  original  Bill  was  introduced. 

^The  President  observed:  ‘^This  is  clearly  a  very  interesting  point  and  I  think. a 
point  which  does  not  seem  , to  have^  occurred,  at  least  in  the  history  of  this  Council. 
In  Mayne’s  ^Parliamentary,,  Practice’,  there  is  reference,  to  certain  cases  in  which 
numerous  motions  have^  been  made  .  by  the  Select  Committee.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Comnions  advised  the  Government  to  bring  up  a  new. Bill  because  it  was 
an  absolutely  different  Bill  from  the  one  introduced  in  Parliament,  The  Chair  is 
not  in  a  position  to  give  that  advice  to  the  Government  as  regards  this  Bill,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  this  matter  has  been  hanging  for  a  long  time  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  advisable  to  grapple  with  the  problem  once  for  all.  I  must,  however,  say 
that  it  is  against  ali  parliamentary  practice  to  mtroduce  another  Bill  in  the  Select 
Committee:  a  Bill  different  from  the  one  that  was  introduced  in  the  House.  It 
would  be  creating  a  bad  precedent  if  a  new  draft  Bill,  based  on  new  principles, 
were  to  be  put  before  the  Select  Committee  after  it  had  been  seen  by  the  House.” 

Mr.  Mohmilal  8ah  (representing  Bankers)  moved  for  recirculation  of  the  Bill  to 
elicit  further  public  opinion  as  the  Bill  was  of  a  highly  complicated  nature  and  the 
problem  it  sought  to  solve  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  House  rose  for  the  day 
at  this  stage. 
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TKo  nmincil  after  devoting  the  whole  of  the  forenoon 

to-day  to  the  Finmio^  readL  of  the  Bili,  having  thrown  out  Mr. 

Estates  Bill,  “‘ered  oa  the  that  the  Bill 

Jlfofeawlal  SoA  s  (bankers  leprese  t  disposed  of  devea  minor  amendments 

?n  te  Sum  of  th^Lcond  reading  before  it  adjourned  until  November  19. 

n  1  Kir»\7irn/iRUR  • _ ^The  first  division  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of 

IMh.  NOVEMBER  .  AM  nr  Council  to-day  when  the  alliance 

the  Encumbered  Estates  Kill  advocating  the  interests  of  the  creditors  was 

between  the  ti,  “n,^hined  strength  of  others  championing  the  cause  of 

found  ineffective  Babu  Shyam  Rastogi,  which  secured  the 

the  debtors  and  an  amendm  fa^ur  witfi  tho  House.  The  House,  voted 

Finanee  Member  s  support;  lai  permitting  ‘any  person  actually  managing’  a 

for  the  retention  of  “*^1  Khalf  b^df  against  32  votes  and  the  amend- 

landlord’s  property  to  apply  on  h  ben  ^  but  steady  progress  was 

Sg  mde'wi*  o’lt  o£  IdS  amendments  had  been  disposed  of  when 

the  Council  adjourned  at  ^  P- “■  ,  the  division  Minister  Sir  Mahomed 

..  anf  Eirnee  SecretaS  arHirector  of  publicity,  the  deputy 

Yusuf,  the  Education  and  h  mance  o  „(Peiais  walked  into  tho  wrong  lobby  and 
legal  remembrancer  ^nd  ca  ta  o^hei  realised  their  mistake  in 

foVoS.S  In  .b«,  ..  ,.e..ds  th. 

on  which  they  were  easting  their  votes. 

NOVEMBER  •—With  a  compromise  in  sight  between  the  Government  and 

IT,.  7pmiXs  oT  the  liter’s  amendment  to  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  as  the 
WB„U  S  the  EinauM  Member’s  assurance  that  the  principle  of  th^e  amendnient 
wnu  d  be  ™bod  edTn  ^separate  clause,  a  division  was  challenged  by  the  Opposition 
fr,  the  Oou^il  to  day  the  Government  suffering  a  reverse  by  a  very  narrow  margin 
The  amendment  laid  down  that  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  debtor,  who  Tvere  not 
memhers  of  a  ioint  family,  should  give  all  particulars  of  the  property  inherited  by 
smK  reUef  under  this  Act.  The  amendment  was.  earned  by  39  votes 
no-flinat  38  The  Government  successfully  resisted  other  non-official  amendments. 

Clauses  4  to  11  of  the  Bill,  including  a  non-official  amendmo  >l  exmnpting  debts  aue 
to  Co-operative  Societies,  from  the  operation  of  Clause  Xi  of  the  Bi  1. 

26*.  NOVEMBER  i-Discussion  on  the  clause  relating  to  the  pri“C'Ple 
pat”  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  clauses  ui  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill 
started  in  the  Council  when  it  reassembled  this  morning.  •  •  , 

The  Eule  lays  down  that  interest  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  principal. 

An  importaob  amendment  to  this  clause  was  moved  by  the  iHnmce  Memhm  to 
the  effect  that  amount  of  interest  held  on  the  due  date  of  application  shall  not 

exceed  the  total  amount  due  on  December  31,  1316,  _  ufnvwKot-’a 

About  a  dozen  non-official  amendments  widely  differing  from  the  Finance  Mem  hex  s 
amendment,  appeared  on  the  agenda  paper  induc  ing  one  by  rhalmr  Bahmwt  b%ngh 
relating  to  scheduled  rates  of  interest  for  secured  and  unsecured  loans  ranging  troni 
the  amount  borrowed  and  another  by  Mr.  BMheysiam  Rastogi  (representing  banKers) 
making  the  percent  of  reduction  dependent  on  the  rate  of  interest  charged. 

Moving  his  amendment  Finance  Memler  said  that  the  Government  could  not 
agree  to  any  proposal  which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  principal  and  any 
charge  to  that  would  have  the  effect  of  taking  past  payments  of  interest  into  calcu¬ 
lation  of  “Damdupat.” 

27tla.  NOVEMBER  The  Council  was  still  discussing  amendments  to  Clause  12 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  embodying  the  principle  of  “Bamdupat-’  when  it 

rose  for  the  day.  •  ^ 

M  Mudie,  nominated  member,  desired  to  do  away  with  the  basic  date 

for  calculation  of  interest  proposed  in  the  Finance  Members  amendment  and 
supported  merely  laying  down  that  interest  held  due  on  the  date  of  application  shall 
not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  principal,  which  might  still  be  due  on  that  date 
(of  application).  Mr.  Mudie’s  amendment  was  strongly  opposed  by  representatives  oi 
Zamindars  on  the  ground  that  few  debtors  would  get  adequate  relief, 
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(?a/*?oi’s  amendment,  to  the  Dam- 
64  rotes  ^  51  tLh?nW>’  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  was  negatived  by 

out  the  motion  representatives  siding  with  the  Government  in  throwing 

and  unsSured  lo»;=  amendment  proposed  scheduled  rates  of  interest  for  secured 

securea  loans,  varying  with  the  amonnt  borrowed. 

for  cantaSnt^snltorf  non-official  whips  was  discernible, 

by  the  Ksftion^^hl  r?5  respective  sides.  When  a  division  was  challenged 
amendment  woSd  ““ent  made  it  clear  that  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Oahlofs 

poSpa  :iSl.pZe?f,uS7nt1Ar  “ “““ '>• 

Mem&er^s\JendLoi  a°s*a®LnTed 

rp.  ,  menaea  by  that  of  Mr.  Mudte  was  carried  without  division. 

due  on  thTrktf  ^“®“'Jed  reads  thu8:-“The  amount  of  interest  held  to  be 

still  be  found  due  ou 'Tha^'^d^^e  portion  of  the  principal  as  may 

fcSrtl!  whfc‘"heen^ly:rt?dT^^^^ 

of  a  |ciinS™?/-iifrwas  “vLTUen^'^dkers^^  “^on  offl 
amendment  to  Clause  12  on  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  nronrusinD-  anr.r 

£utfwaf‘pr?ceedfS^^  applicatioa  to  debts  contracted'  after  igs!,  wbeAthrslum^ 

S^endment  IT  ““til^dictory  and  which  would  be  mad!  aSTbk  ft  the 

a“oSomisI  withThe  m  J^r  sumounted  by  the  Government  making 

Ap-nVif^t^^aPa  Sii;  ^  debtor  to  take  advantage  of  both  the 

House®  rose^or'thl  day!  amendment  to  the  same  clause,  when  the 

to  Olausfi^?  Council  made  further  progress  to-day  with  amendments 

classification  of  debts  according  to  their  priority. 

debts  Ze^to  .  sub-clause  laying  down  that  public 

debts  due  to  the  Government  should  have  priority  over  other  classes  of  debt  deleted 

RlmnlH  i,?f  amendment  proposing  thatSphilanthropie  debts,  bearing  no  interest 

me close  of  the  day,  a  division  occurred  on  another  non-official  amend- 
mmed  at  enabling  a  debtor  to  back  out  of  the  whole  transaction  even 

voTm  to^ls!  amendment  was  negatived  by  14 

J.V.*  DECEMBER  :  -The  Council  was  confronted  with  an  unnrecedpnfpd  Rifnatme 
«aus^°od'?li  Member,  Sir  Mdtold  moved  for  dS  of 

Clause  29  (d)  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  regarding  the  time  limit  for  ftlnLe 

“®“°f  opposed  deletion,  whereupon  Mr.  B.  F.  Mudie  (nominated 

ment,_it  could  uorbfo?posS  “  cousequentiil  ameud^ 

^  j®  npheld  fay  the  President  who  put  the  amendment  to  vote 

Zemindar  member  challenged  a  division. 

Ihe  Mtnanee  and  Rome  Members  pointed  out  that  if  the  Houhp  ao-^jr.af 

the  amendment,  it  would  be  going  against  the  decision  reached  yesterday  ^Thp-. 
requested  the  President  to  afford  tlem\n  opportunity  to  explaMf  cas^  to  ttl 

mK®  any  discussion  being  allowed  fafter  the  ringing  of  the 

^  Whl  ?i;  f  stage,  adjourned  the  House  for  lunch!  ^ 

inr  rea^emblcd  after  lunch,  the  Government  withdrew  their  reouest 

saeS.fs  ssr  .fiSiSsr  a..»  .gS/rs 
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TTniisualN  rapid  progress  was  made  with  the  Bill— the  House  disposing  of  23 
arnSZentrin  to-day’s  sitting  which  revived  hopes  of  the  third  stage  being  reached 
Zlv  nelt  week.  There  was  a  tame  division  on  a  nou-othcial  amendment  regar- 
Z  J  tZLfe  of  landed  properties  by  the  Collertor  in  ^liquidation  of  a  debt,  which 
wZnegatfved  by^r  to  12.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  3rd. 

DECEMBER After  disenesion  lasting  11  days,  the  Council  passed  this 
atenooZL Tecond  reading  of  the .  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  disposing  of  no  less 

‘^Th?SSemb1r,''°^r^&^^^^^  the  Government  did 

not  nropoL  to  eZark  on  the  final  stages  of  the  Bi  1  before  carefully  scrutinising  it 
ZaSed  in  S  course  of  an  intermediary  stage  in  order  to  see  what  consequen- 
ffalZZndments  had  been  rendered  necessary  and  with  a  view  to  obviating  the 
SsSy  STts  being  returned  for  reconsideration  duo  to  such  errors  as  might  have 

A  couple  of  divisionB  occurred  to-day,  both  resulting  in  favour  of  the  Goveromeut. 

Tempoeaky  Eegueatioks  of  Execution  Bill 

'  4tli  DECEMBER  I— The  third  measure  in  the  scheme  of  Government  legislation 
forrfef  of  up  ^or  second  reading  before  the  Coimcil  to-day.  The 

Bill  makes  a  temporary  provision  for  regulation  of  execution  of  civil  court  decrees 

fm  d“bts  of  smal?  agrieutorists  passed  before  the  coinmeucemont  of  ‘Lis  Act  and 

ZKrferfe  SrdZSn.  Z 

which  the  Bill  "was  characterised  by  Mx,  Ctavin  Jones  aa  a  crude  legislation  and  a 
£e  eSwash!  TherZre  no  les^s  than  three  divisions  in  the  f 

the  first  of  which  the  Government  sustained  a  thumping  defeat  for  w 
to  thank  themselves.  The  division  was  over  the  amendment  moved 
rnSXZddm  seeking  to  remove  restoictions  f  m  ckuse  4  hat  the 

Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  decree  passed  with  respect  to  a  loan  taken  after  Dec. 
SI  1931  Having  opposed  the  amendment  the  Government  failed  to  challenge  a 
i  was  put  to  the  House  and  declared  carried  by  the 

President* 

;■  Tee  Goveenoe^s  Faeewell  BpEeoh 

H.  E.  Sir  Maleolm  Hailey,  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  then  reviewed  the 
course  of  events  in  the  province  during  his  tenure  of  office,  in  his  farewell  address 

Alluding  to  the  question  of  finances,  he  thought  the  mischief  of  the  Melton 

Award  lay  less  in  the  inadequacy  of  its  provisions  than  in  its  pyscholqgical  enect, 
as  the  prospect  of  remission  of  contributions  created  expectations,  which  nmucea 
lack  of  caution  in  making  recurring  commitments.  The  Province  recogoixcd^^^ 
somewhat  late  and  upto  1926-27  there  was  a  cumulative  series  of  deiiciiB,  iney 

were  even  more  hard  hit  by  the  slump  in  1930.  They  ought  to  be  able  ou  *he 

present  figures  to  look  forward  in  the  current  year  to  only  a  small  aencit  m 
their  revenue  aecount.  His  Excellency  added:  “Believe  me,  it  is  a  dispiriting  tasK 
to  carry  on  the  administration  for  a  year  with  the  dead  hand  of  parsimony.  Ohance 
of  recovery  in  land  revenue  receipts  from  substantial  revival  of  prices  still  seems  to 
be  far  off.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  secure  vigour  for  our  attenuated  body  ny 
transfusion  of  new  blood  from  those  sources  to  which  the  White  Paper  remrs 
imposition  of  excises  of  division  of  income-tax— Ministers  in  the  new  constitution 
will,  I  fear,  be  in  a  worse  position  *.than  their  predecessors  of  1919’^  ^ 

Eeferring  to  the  effect  of  the  slump  on  the  rent  revenue  question, ^  His  Excellency 
reminded  members  of  the  very  genuine  difficulties  of  tenants  and  their  effect  on  their 
relations  with  landlords.  He  asked  them  to  visualize  the  danger  of  a  conflagration 
from  combinations  of  those  difficulties  and  the  use  made 'Thereof  for^  political  mo¬ 
tives.  If  anywhere  there  had  been  difficulty  in  collecting  Tents  he  said  it  had  been 
due  less  to  recalcitrance  than  genuine  economic  difficulties.  The  Governnmnt  haa 
spent  much  effect  in  endeavouring  to  find  some  systematised  and  self-adjusting 
method  for  m  changes  in  prices.  Adjustment  of  rent  to  changes  in  prices 
could  in  future  be  effected  only  by  a  tribunal  or  land  commission.  .  ,  , 

As  regards  the  debt  legisla  the  Council,  His  Excellency  poinwa 

out  that  diffieffi^  had  been  First,  they  were  dealing  with  debts  of  a 

special  nature.  In  many  other  countries  the  State  had  undertaken  legislation  under 


Temporahy  Eegulation  of  Execution  bill 

,  Stis,-  DECEMBER The'Gonncfl  passed  the  second  reading  of  Temporary  Eegnlation, 
of  Execution  Bill  shortly  after  lunch  ■  time,  but-  deferred  consideration  of  its  final 
stage  until  after  the  third  reading  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  as  the-  Ciovera- 
ment  wanted  time  .to  make  verbal'  and  consequential-  ameodments  to  the  Bill, 

U.  P.  .Regulation  of  Sales  Bill  -  ■  . 

The  House  then  took  up  for  consideration  on  the  Finance'  Member’s  motion 
yet  another  debt  legislation  bill,  namely,  the  U.  P.  Regulation '  of  Sales  Bill'. 

-  The  Bill  seeks  to  ensure  that  the  creditor,  if  he  enforces  the  execution  of  a  decree 
by  sale  of  land  during  the  period  of  low  prices,  shall  mot  get  m'ore  land  ,  in  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  loan  than  ^he  could  have  expected  to  get  if  there-  had  been  no  slump  in 
prices.  The  Bill  was  intended  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure  and  would  remain  in 
force  only  so  long  as  the  slump  lasts. 

■  Protagonists  ;0f  banking  and  money-lendiog  interests  opposed",  the  motion  "for 
consideration  of  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was-'- absolutely  siiperfious  in  view  of 
the-  fact  that  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  had  already  made  enongh  concessions  to 
the  indebted  Zemindars.  -  ■■  •  ■ 

The. House  adopted  the  Finance  Member’s' motion  and  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Bill,  clause  by  clause,  after  which  it  adjourned  till  the  "th. 


7tli.  DECEMBER  When  the  Council  resumed,  further  consideration  ■  of  -the 
Regulation  of  Sales  Bill  .there  was,  an  animated  and  full  drees,  debate  ■  on  clause-TO, 
under  ^which  the  .local  Government  sought  to  ..obtain -a  blank  cheque  as  regards,  the 
extension  of  the  duration  of  /the  provisions  of  this  .Act  at  their  sweet  will  and 
pleasure.  ..  Mr..  Gavin  Jones  moved  a  .very  reasonable  and  modest  amendment;  limit¬ 
ing  the  period  of  such  extension  to  ,  six  months.  The.  order ■  .paper  contained  two 
other  amendments  by  Mr,  Radhey  Shiam  Basiogi  &nd  8ii  Mdward  Bhmt, ..  Finance 
Member,  for  the  deletion  of  this  clause  ^together.  At,  an  early  sta,ge  of  the  debat.a, 
the  House, received  an  ,  indication  that  the.  Government  amendment  was  not  going 
to  be  moved. 

The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mv.'  Ghintam’ani,  thereupon  moved  another  amend¬ 
ment,  that  in  case  The  Act  was  sought  to,,,. be,  ex.tended  beyond  six  months  the 
local  Government  should  obtain  the '  consent  ^  of  the  legislature.  Mr.  Chintam,oni 
pointed,  out  'that  if  the'  clause  •  retoained  'as  'if  -  was,  execiitive  legislatioa  would  be 
substituted  for  .legislation  by  the  council,  and  he  urged  that  this  tendency,  -which 
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r>hipr-t,ionable  must  be  checked.  He  most  properly  castigated  the 
GoyerSlft  for^hrcLnge  of  mind  and  their  refusal  to  move  the  amendment  of 

Mumshwar  Singh  and  Nawahzada  Uaqai 

>4;frL«  wbil?  opposing  the  amendments  too,  rather  took  optimistic  view  of  pro- 

wnne  oppo  g  comine:  constitutional  changes  and  pictured  the  utter 

irpSibilty  of  leaponsible  Ministers^ going  against  the  wishes  of  the  House  in  the 

matter  of  extending  the  Act.  ^ 

Mr  Qamn  JonQs^  replying  to  the  debate,  expressed  his  most  complete  agreement 

with  Mr.  Chintamoni  that  they  could  not  o^Thehr™  vacfllafnT^and 

in  vifiw  nf  the  exhibition  ■which  the  Government  had  given  oi  thei^  vacillating  ^nci 

attitnde  durins  the  progress  of  this  legislation.  He  opined  that  the 
Goranment  thoroughly  ^deserved  Mr.  Chintamani’s  castigation  and  charged  the 

Government  with  not  knowing  their  u„f™ppn  Mr  Gavin  Jones  and  Sir 

There  were  interesting  passages-at-terms  between  mr.  u^avm  Jmes  ana  pa 

EdSBMnt\hm  the  latter,  in  winding  up,  indignantly  repudiated  the  suggestion 

Sthe  Government  were  guilty  of  concessions  and  comproiniees  in  connection  with 

thfs  ijisktion  and  stronglf  denied  that  there  was  any  vacillation  and  wobbling 

Botnh^amOTdmernrLving  been  rejected,  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
concluded  without  any  further  incident. 

Encumbehed  Estates  Bill 

Affpr  diRuosine^  of  verbal  and  consequential  amendments  to  the  Encumbered 
EstaterBiil  The  liuse  took  up  its  third  reading  on  the  Finance  Member’s  motion. 
The  debate  on  the  third  reading  was  proceeding  when  the  Council  was  adjourned. 


on 


was 


8tis.  DECEMBER  While  the  common  note  running  through  the  speeches  of 
representatives  of  commercial  and  money-lending  interests,  who  were  at  one  m  oppo¬ 
sing  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  "was  that  the  measure  was  highly  inimical  to  tme  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  creditors,  one  of  them  even  suggesting  that  the  Government  had  been 
actuated  by  political  rather  than  economic  ^  considerations  in  introducing  this 
legislation,  the  general  feeling  among  the  Zemindar  members  was  that  it  would  not 
afford  adequate  relief  to  the  indebted  people.  ,  .  ,  , 

The  Finance  Member,  Sir  Edward  Blunt  categorically  denied  the  suggestion 
that  the  Bill  was  based  on  political  considerations,  asserting  that  it  was  not  meant  for 
the  benefit  of  the  indebted  classes  but  of  the  indebted  masses. 

The  House  passed  the  third  reading  and  then  adjourned. 

IT.  P.  Eegulation  of  Bales  Bill 

loili.  DECEMBER  The  Council  this  afternoon  passed  the  third  reading  of  the 
Temporary  Eegulation  of  Execution  and  Eegulation  of  Sales  Bills  with  one  dissentient 
voice,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  first  Bill  it  was  alleged  by  a  Zemindar 
member  that  the  hostile  attitude  of  Mr,  C,  7.  Chintamani,  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
towards  the  debt  legislation  measures  was  determined  by  influence  which  representa- 
tives  of  money-lenders  brought  to  bear  on  him. 

This  accusation  evoked  a  categorical  disclaimer  from  Mr,  Gkintamani  who 
declared  that  on  every  occasion  be  went  into  the  lobby  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  and  not  any  outside  influence.  Zemindar  members  reiterated 
the  opinion  that  the  measures  would  not  effectively  help  millions  of  indebted  agricul¬ 
turists  in  lightening  their  burden  of  debt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spokesman  of 
the  money-lenders  felt  that  Government  did  injustice  to  creditors  in  their  zeal  to 
help  big  landlords  out  of  their  present  financial  difficulties. 

Eumcar  Jagdish  Prasad  defending  the  Government  gave  illustrations  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  Bill  "would  touch  over  85  per  cent  of  agricultural  population,  con¬ 
sisting  exclusively  of  email  tenants,  He  enumerated  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  since  the  slump  set  in  to  help  the  poor  tenants. 

U.  E.  Agbicultueists’  Belief  Bill 

lltt,  DECEMBER  The  Council  this  aflernoon  finished  reconsideration  of  the 
United  Provinces  AgnculturiBts  Belief  Bill  in  the  light  of  the  recommendations  of 
JHis  Excellency  the  Goyefnar,  nearly  all  of  which  were  accepted  by  the  House, 
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It  might  be  recalled  that  the  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Council  on  December  19| 
1933,  but  was  returned  by  His  Excellency  in  April  last  for  reconsideration. 

The  motion  of  ilTr.  Gavin  Jozies  (representing  the  Upper  India  Chamber  of 
Commerce)  for  deletion  of  Clause  30  of  the  Bill  providing  for  reduced  rates  of 
interest  during  the  slump  period  on  undecreed  loans  taken  before  the  slump 
commenced  was  productive  of  a  full  dress  debate,  in  the  course  of  which,  angry 
denunciations  of  the  Government  for  their  alleged  ‘paternal’  care  for  zemindars 
were  made  by  protagonists  of  the  Banking  and  commercial  interests,  which  evoked 
equally  indignant  denials  from  the  Government^  spokesmen  that  t^y  were  not 
biassed  in  favour  of  zemindars  or  any  other  particular  section  of  the  House, 

Nawahmda  Liaqat  AH  Khan,  Deputy  President,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
zemindars,  declared  that  they  never  tried  to  exert  unwholesome  iimuence  on  bhe 
Government  nor  did  they  carry  on  secret  negotiations  with  them  for  getting  undue 
concessions. 

SUPPLEMEOTAEY  GkANTS 

12th.  DECEMBER  :-Supplement.ary  grants  aggregating  to  about  nine  lakhs  of 

rupees  were  voted  by  the  Council  to-day. 

Mr,  0,  F*.  Ghintaniani,  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  through  a  cut  motion,  raised 
an  interesting  debate  on  the  appointment  of  the  Eeforms  Officer,  Mr,  0.  W. 
Gwynne,  formerly  Joint  Secretary,  Home  Department,  Government  of  india 
(and  the  establishment  of  his  office).  Mr,  Chiatamanfs  rnain  criticism  was  that 
the  appointment  was  too  premature,  as  on  the  last  occasion  when  constitutional 
Eeforms  were  introduced  it  was  after  the  passage  of  the  (government  of  loclia 
Act  of  19 19  in  Parliament  that  a  Eeforms  Officer  was  appointed  m  the  Province. 
He  also  wanted  to  know  why  a  capable  Indian  junior  officer  was  not  appointed  as 
in  that  case  the  necessity  of  paying  overseas  allowance  would  have  been 

The  Finance  Member,  Sir  Edward  Blunt,  pointed  out  that  the^  choice  bad  fallen 
on  Mr,  Gwynne,  because  of  his  experience  of  Eeforms  work  in  connection  with 
the  Provincial  Eranchise  Committee.  Another  reason  was  that  a  suitable  junior 
Indian  Officer  was  not  available. 


U,  P.  National  Paeks  Bill 

The  House,  on  the  motion  of  the  Home  Member,  Kimimr  Jagddsh  Frm^ 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  the  U,  P.  National  Parks  Bill  winch  aimed  at  the 
estftWishment  of  sanctuaries  for  propagation  and  preservation  of  wild  life. 


Non- OFFICIAL  Bills  and  Eesoldtions 

13tk  DECEMBER  Non-official  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to  local  bodies 
loomed  large  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council  to-day.  The  House  passed  three  Bills, 
one  amending  the  District  Boards  Act,  1922,  providing  for  finance  committees  being 
set  up  for  forming  budgets  and  another  amen ding_  the  MunicipaM ties  Act,  1916 
providing  for  election  of  committees  by  District  Municipal  Boards  by  means_  of  the 
single  transferable  vote,  with  a  view  to  securing  adequate  representation  of 
minorities. 

Another  non-official  resolution  sought  to^  empower  the  District  Boards  to  levy 
tax  on  motor  and  other  vehicles  plying  for  hire  on  Boards’  roads. 

Sir  Mahomed  Yimif,  Minister  for  Local  Self-Government,  said  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  preferred  a  provincial  tax  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  District  Boards  and 
compensate  municipaiities  which  would  be  deprived  of  powers  of  such  taxation  and 
save  the  motor  industry  from  ruin.  If  all  District  Boards  were  given  this  pwer 
of  taxation,  a  single  vehicle  would  be  liable  to  be  taxed  by  three  or  four  Dis¬ 
trict  Boards, 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn  on  the  Minister’s  assurance^  that  the  District 
Boards  would  get  liberal  grants  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  roads. 


The  Joint  Committee  Eepoet  Debate 

DECEMBER:— On  the  motion  of  the  Finance  Member,  Blunt, 

the  Council  this  morning  took  up  for  consideration  the  Joint  Parliamentary 
Committee  Report.  Two  out  of  the  six  members  who  participated  in  hhe  debate 
accorded  general  support  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  while  the  rest 
criticised  the  Report. 
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Criticism  was  directed  iQ  .the  main  .  agaiost  the  Goveroor’s  special  powers  and 
fealeguards,  'While. one  of  the,,,  supporters  of  the  constitutional  scheme  vigorously 
■defended  the '  safeguards?  there  was  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  other 
speakers  that  the.  Governor’s  powers,.:  with  reference  to  the  Services  recruited  by 
the.  Secretary  of  State,  would  make  them  entirely  indepeodent  of  the  Ministers  and 
might  thus  obstruct  the  smooth  working  of  the  departments  concerned. 

.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to.Uommioii  .Status  as  the  ultimate' goal  of  India’s 
political  aspirations  was  greatly  deplored.  One  speaker  asserted  that  'the  Congress 
policy  of  non-co-operation  and  civil  disobedience  was  one  of  the  factors  which  stood 
io  the  way  of  India  getting  more  liberal  Reforms. 

Bai  Bahadur  Vihramjitsmghj of  the  Constitutional  Party,  who  initiated 
the  discussion,  thought  that  the  Congress  had  not  acted  rightly  in  rejecting  the 
Report  and  asked  the  members  of  the  House  not  to  accept  dts  'lead  in  the  matter. 
He  did  not  agree  with  those  who  said  that  the  J.  P.  C.  recommendations  did  not 
mark _aay  _ advance  ^on  the  present  position.  ^He  felt  that  Parliament  could  still 
materially  improve  the  Report  and  remove  its  objectionable  .features.  Having  regard 
to  the  present  conditions,  he  did  not  object  to  having  an  Upper  House  nor  did  he 
find  any  serious  objection  to  indirect  election  to  the  Federal  Legislature.  He  felt 
optimistic  about  India’s  getting  full  responsible  Government  within  the  next  decade 
provided  the  coming  Reforms  were  properly  worked. 

.  ^  Thahur  Balwant  Singh  Oahlot  declared  that  every  page  of  the  Report  betrayed 
distrust  of  Indians  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Provincial  Autonomy  ..in  the  form 
they  were  gDing_  to  get  was.  more  nominal  than  real  as  Blinisters  would  not  be 
armed  wiih  effective  powers  in  relation  to  the  services  recruited  by  the  Secretary  of 
btafe,  while  the  Governor  would  be  invested  with  autocratic  powers  to  discharge 
BIS  special  responsibilities. 


ISlk  DECEMBER  :~The  Council  resumed  consideration  of  the  J.  P,  0.  Report 
when  It  reassembled  this  morning.  The  general  trend  of  the  speeches  was  much 
more  coMemnatory  of  the  lecommendations  than  those  of  yesterday, 
f  Pramd,  vigorouBly  defended  the  authors 

i  deprecating  the  use  of  strong  and  unbalanced  language  and  appealing 
tor  restrained  criticism.  He  did  not  agree  with  thosci  who  said  that  the  provincial 
autonomy  recommended  by  the  Committee  was  but  thinly  veiled  autocracy,  Gould 
extension  Bt-  the;  franchise,  and  transfer  of  entire  provincial  administration  in  the 
^  responsible  to  Legislature  wiping  out  the  official  block,  he 

dismissed?  He  admitted  that  there  were  safeguards  but  every 
rJS?  safeguards,  as  without  them  no  executive  could  work  effec- 

Knf  Governor  would  make  use  of  his  special  powers,  not  .for  sheer  pleasure 

TQva  compelled  to  do  so.  He  hoped  that  occasions  to  safeguards  would  be 

f . constitution  embodied  In  the  J.  P.  G.  Pweport  might 
not  be  Ideal  but  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  field  and  it  was  worth  working. 

ir»£^a2/a.i  Hussain.  (Delegate  to  the  E.  T.  0.)  declared  that 
nrilv  ^  ^  mere  oyewasfa  of  the  White  Paper  proposals  differing 

wa/ more  reactionary.  He  felt  that  until  and  unless  the  Eeport 
if-  ®"Sge«ted  in  the  Joint  Bleraorandum  of  the  British  Indian 

brnshpd  MiHA  -1  “r  ^  acceptable  to  any  one  in  the  country.  The  Eeport 

Jdlieah’a  r  *e.  British  politicians  on  behalf  of  His 

beinc  the  ahsphee  f India  s  nitinmte  political  goal,  its  most  conspicuous  feature 
as  a^renrpfientntivp  nf  M'^^t^®'‘°®Ti°Pominion  Status,  for  the  country.  Speaking 
had  been  flouted  liv°  olbn  Hidayat  Hussain  said  that  Moslem  opinion 

arnnani^aious  V  the  Provinces 

a  Constitupiit  ^sst'mhi5^TO'ii?  u  i  that  it  was  impossible  to  summon 

Ltive  const  Government,  for  framing  an  alter- 

proposed^was^autoe^icv^  President;,  asserted  that  the  constitution 

as  a  ‘'White  Raia”  THa  armed  with  all  sorts  of  autocratic  power 

present  one  which  meant  that  "1“®'''*''^''*°“  would  be  much  more  expensive  than  the 

taildiiig  departmeate  In  InXi.  tfL  available  for  nation- 

petty  differences  andeomhinh  appealed  to  his  countrymen  to  sink  their 

*  J  “ereeces  ana  oombme  together  for  obtaining  seU-government  which  was  not 
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a  boon 
within. 


to  be  conferred  by  any  outside  authority  but  which  should  come  from 


DECEMBER: — A  feature  of  to- day debate  on  the  J.  P.  C.  Report  was  the 
trencnant  criticism  to  which  Mr.  (7.  7,  Chmtamani^  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 

Fjrst  Bound  Table  Confereoce.  subjected  the  recommendations  of 
me  Oommittee,  which  he  unreservedly  condemned  as  reactionary  and  retrograde  and 
as  ^ch  wholly^  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

f  ^  .Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Lord  Linlithgow  and  other  members  of  the 

J.  F.  C.  for  their  enormous  patience,  industry  aud  knowledge  which  they  brought 
to  bear  on  their  task,  Mr.  Ohintamani  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  admission, 
m  the  course  of  his  speech  during  the  Parliamentary  debate,  tnat  he  was,  .painfully 
aware  that  few,  if  any,  publicmeo  in  India  regarded  the  Report  as  satisfactory  and 
asked  ii,  in  the  face  of^  the  frank  confession,  was  it  possible  to  look  at  these  recom¬ 
mendations  with  equanimity  ?  He  also  alluded  to  the  numerous  declarations  made 
that  the  goal  of  the  British  policy  in  India  was  Dominion  Status  and  deeply 
regretted  that  these  words  were  nowhere  mentioned  either  in  the  White  Paper 
or  the  J.  P.  0,  Report.  What  was  even  more  disconcerting  'was  not  a  single 
proposal  made  in  the  Joint  .  Memorandu.m  of  the  British  Indian  Delegation 
had  been  accepted,  Tn  the  course  of  the  Parliamentary  debate,  no  one, 
except  the^  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  had  ,  one  thought  to  bestow  on  Indian 
opinion,  ^Sir  Samuel  Hoare  and  Mr,  Baldwin  being  content  with  an  attempt  'to  recon¬ 
cile  the  irreconcilables  in  their  own  party.  In  condemning  the  J,  P.  O.  Report,  It 
was  his  grateful  duty  to  accord  reception  to  the  Minority  Report  by  the  Labour 
Members  embodying  the  noblest  seiitiments  and  concrete  proposals  which  would 
have  given  very  great  satisfaction  even  to  radical  opinion  in  India.  He  concluded  : 
‘I  take  responsibility  for  speaking  as  a  humble  unit  of  the  Indian  population.  I 
speak  deliberately  and  unhesitatingly.  I  would  much  sooner  do  without  this  consti¬ 
tution  than  accept  it.  .1  am,  quite  content  not  to  go  on-  with  the  present  ,  unconsti¬ 
tutional  constitution.” 

The  Finance  Member,  Sir  Bdicard  Blunt,  winding  up,  congratulated  the  House 
on  the^  high  standard  of  the  debate  on  the  Report  and  said  that  he  did  not  ^  want  to 
deal  with  the  Report  in  all  its  aspects  but  proposed  to  confine  his  observations  only 
to  few  salient  features  of  it.  The  first  question  related  to  safeguards  which  had 
been  universally  condemned  because  their  position  had  been  generally  misunderstood, 
The_ safeguards  were  based  on  Parliamentary  Government,  whose  basic  principle  ^was 
vesting  of  executive  authority,  in  theory  in  the  King  and  in  practice  in  Ms  Cabinet, 
on  whose  advice  he  acted  on  all  or  almost  all  occasions.  But  as  none  of  the  four 
conditions  of  Parliamentary  Government,  namely,  the  existence  of  real  parties, 
existence  of  ^an  intelligent  and  independent  body  of  public  opinion,  rule  by  majority 
and  subservience  of  minorities  to  majority  rule,  were  fulfilled  la  the  case  of  India, 
full-fledged  Parliamentary  Government  here  was  not  possible.  He  was  absolutely 
confident  that  the  Services  would  play  the  game  in  future  with  Indian  Ministers  as 
they  had  in  the  past.  Concluding,  he  said  :  ,  “I  know  what  India  and  Indians  are 
capable  of.  I  know  especially  that  when  all  the  tumult  and  shouting  that  we  have 
had  during  the  last  three  days  has  died  down,  you  will  work  this  constitution  and 
I  wish  you  Godspeed.” 


The  C.  P.  Legislat 


AVQUST  8ESBI0N^-NAaFUE--mh.  to  22nd.  AVGUST  1B34, 

Establishment  op  Land  Moetgagb  Banks 

The  August  Session  of  the  Central  Provinces  Legislative  Couocil  commenced  at 
Nagpur  on  the  16tk  August  1934. 

An  interesting  debate  followed  the  Minister,  Mr,  Khaparde's  resolution  res:ardinfr 
m  establishment  of  land  mortgage  banks.  Two  banks  are  already  in  existence  in 
Berar  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  establish  eight  more  banks.  The  capital  for  these 
extenVof  debentures  to  be  issued  by  the  co-operative  banks  to  the 

In  moving  the  resolution  Mr.  Khaparde  said  :  ^‘Tho  question  of  dealing  with 
agricultural  indebtedness  has  been  prominently  before  the  Government  for  some  time 
past  and  measures  adopted  to  protect  the  agriculturist  have  naturally  resulted  in 

,  “fe  cautious  and  wary  and  it  is  considered  necessary 
TfliZ  nnmhnrr/  ^ of  interest  with  instalments  spread  over 
enSnS  fw  available  to  the  afrriculturist.  It  is 

Z  Zv  gSeiv  liquidate  past  debts  aod  make  such  advances 

the  talk”.  *  ^  ^  ^  agamst  security  to  be  pledged  by  the  cultivator  to 

n_^^'  Paniey  characterised  the  Government’s  proposal  as  haltinir  and 

these^bankt  Sheolal  feared^  that 

9.8  co-operative  banks,  which  according  to 
mra,  were  bemg  mismanaged  and  used  by  directors  and  others  for  personal  ends 

ores  irandZri^ZInZ®''*  committing  an  act  which  woSld  lower  their 

thoucihe  aereZlith'^htS?‘?rti?^'‘°®‘  5'*'**^^'^“^  °PP°®®d  the  amendment, 

sUlftefd  of  flnLilTeVp 

s  Kr.tLf 

M?  ^'“‘T  tiVnS”;.  cnOon." 

>=•  ''“'"y-  mZiii 

Opposition  members  were 

propofed  to  bnlw  L'a^Zuf  SidS^^^ 

^arks  of  one  member  that  the  Master  was  Eeferring  to  the 

Khaparde  said :  “All  neonlp  tn  mo  t'O  help  hiB  own  people,  Mr. 

"’Tt'‘HcS  tirt  rtrisr  Sj  rs,sM' 

,  0.  P.  Local  Self-Govt.  2nd.  Amend.  Bill 

The  a  R’^LcTselLGrrSVenf^Z”  h"  ofScial  bills. 

law,  an  ameudmentf  &g  Thrown  oS  into 

ing  dogs  and  destroying  stray  do^s^Tf^nlin^^  - to  franae  bye-laws  for  rcgulat- 
taxes,  such  as  Dharmadava^  The  'Rril  prohibiting  the  unauthorised 

change  and  wa^  passed  Select  Committee  stage 

The  :  ;0. '■  P, .  Cattle  Disk  A  Rp'Q  "Rtt  T 

introduced  in  the  Council  on 
r  ine  oDject  ot  controlling  the  movements  of  cattle  Imported  into 
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,  -  .  .  - - 

diseases^*  'moved ^two^amendmen^^^  the'^R'ff  h 

out  and  the  Bill  was  passed  into  La  “ 

_  Court  of  Wards  x4mend.  Bill 

™  .h,'ooSSi|f„s  f:Sd'„t.”isri"g  “L¥f„f„ »*  £  sx 

S„,“S.'rj‘  u,°'.„'Sg'S,^X  L">  ‘i«f"  •<  "o'?™  S 

JJ.  .»p.,„i.  ,„PM  „«,»  Of  t¥.“8Ser?S.“  '£“BS“'.'oo“‘"g4S?£ 

.  0.  P.  Money-lenders  Bill 

January’?8ri934!  «  ‘5ie  Council  on 

22ud  instant  as  ur”ed  bv  non  offi^^n i  M®“ber,  was  postponed  till  the 

of  the  Bill.  “  ^  “on-offieial  members,  m  view  of  the  contentious  character 

C.  P.  Tenancy  Amend.  Bill 

x:^0f  moved  the  C.-P.  Tenancy  Amendment  Bill  Uo 

some  land  mortgage TaDkrfor’'advandn°cf  i°^  Government  to  estabHsh 

if  they  were  rbl  to  Xr  occupancy  tenants. 

iilSli^opTnSf  consideration  of  the  Bill  ani 

the^'kSrf!’  ^nf  ®cJuld'°not^  UDdSa?d“i\v  Councillors  who  opposed 

had  urged  the  Government  to  estaS  “and  ^Jortua^e'tes'^wprrL 

and  were  miRino*  ^  orxr  acrri-nah  TTu  ^  T*  y  oanks,  were  baekmg  oufc  now 

infprA^ff  X  F  the  Bi!I,  which  was  more  or  less  prompted  bv  vested 

mterests.  The  time  had  now  come  when  the  tenantry  had  to  be  o^iven  pertain 
He  was  amused  to  find  that  he,  who  had  all  alofio*  mmAalrf  certain  rights. 

supporting  it,  while  those  who  were  coasistentiy  supp^rtins*  the 

now  opposing  it.  He  urged  the  House  t^aciopt  the  ®  Crovernment  were 

Mr.  Kedar,  Opposition  Leader,  stated  that  Mr  P'lndA  fiad  4.u* 

noThe'wrsTIpporLgIt.  Government  wanted  to  throw  it 

h/SeS^r  dl:is“durLf  the'SaS^  sSryeafs 

:^tLT^tLn r&S  hrnkfwe^/co^fetel 

Uvcs  of  Malguzars  to^exWBropinTn  hfa^^  to  Tearing  the  fhra*"; 

Committee  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  elicit  public  opinion  tfereon.  Select 

The  Bill  will  come  up  for  the  third  reading  daring  the  Ja'nuarv  sessinn  ti,.. 
House  unanimously  accepted  the  motion  for  reference  to  the  SelecrcLStee: 

to  S  Sde^^Commftte?'  ^r.  Gordon’s  Irrigatim  Amendment  Bill 

Salary  OF  Harijan  Kamdars 

/cr  AUGUST :  In  the  Council  to-day  a  resolution  moved  hv  Mr  af  •? 

K?"Vs  “i  "F^ 

H.*..,  ojy&&  L^UeTAeS:  Se"ff  gS.  SSiAZf 

The  contention  of  Mr.  Naik.  the  mover,  was  that  these  villae-e  offiufalff  hari 

mnltifanous  duties  to  perform  and  should  be  adequately  comSsated  fnr  tb^ 
labours.  It  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that  the  w^s  nn^ 

feasible  in  view  of  the  financial  stringency.  The  auestinn  hi,r  w.! 

S'kiforce!’^  “  Committee  appointed  in  1922  and  the  rates  then  decided  upon^TCre 
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Salary  of  Patels  &  Patwaeis 

A  resolulion  was  moved  by  Mr.  SapJcal  (Akola)  recommendains;  that  the  pay 
of  patels  and  patwans  in  Berar  should  be  so  increased  that  no  patel  or  patwari 
should  get  less  than  Rs  120  per  year.  The  mover's  contention  was  that  though 

nefv  important  part  of  the  Governmental  .mLfi. 

Yi®®  receiving  les8_  than  Es.  100  per  year.  An 

increase  m  tJieir  pay  would  keep  them  above  teiriptation, 

sunnorted  (all  from  Berar) 

finoS^Li  was  opposed  by  the  Government  on  the  ground  of 

a^Mnst  3^^'  *®"  P'^1  to  vote  and  lost  by  17  votes 

AaRICULTITEAL  INBEBTEDNESS 

Mr.  Kanitjeer  (Bnldana)  moved  a  resolution  urging  the  appointment  of  an 

S  a^d^fadminlTratt  agrimdtnral  indebted” 

Hip  P  pi  legislative  measurc>B  to  solve  it.  He  said  that 

bhls^in^th^ House  In  n?dprtn ‘‘ii  v  ^°rmed  the  subject  of  several  resolutions  and 
resolutions  ha  had  hroncih  t  in  With  the  iieeessity  of  these  bills  and 

i..dVL‘.",'Sii  Solid  arss 

rf  S/i.^pj5Sf.a"’e?„‘’s.i  1;  ;iS“.‘r.ho“fe‘5  ,sr;hr,i?,rjt 

SSlodtaSS) to^.VSS™ ?"“"s o.,:o,!!S JSh oS! 

made  therein  had  not  been  adopted.  ^^Phirto*  ^th^’ ^'0111/^®^“*  recommendations 

oausGS  hpvnnfl  tlipip  AAnfm!  Wrt  •#  i4.  4.i»  A  '  n  ^  probiGm  had  arisen  owinpj  to 

r,"?,*"* “liS  TSSi  .£•££;',  “  *"■’“ 

.wS’oftto  £ianmZt7h,  mid  .  Itol  tho  aovsrnmcBl  „u 

Sin."!!?'  Sb”  h‘.a‘‘  j;!;,"  s?,»“:sr; 

solution  of  this  problem  and  thw  d/irrar-  ^  Iheie  was  no  royal  road  to  a 

The  canseUf  the  denretsL  werp^  ‘‘‘=‘'“,8  within  its  limitations. 

Government  of  India  ^ad  already  appo^nLd®  a\la?kctin7  n®fF  world-vvide.  The 
being  done  which  would  lead  to  auTonomie  r^nvm-v  ^  T?®®f  eyepthuig  was 
practical  advance  they  could  make  by  the  ^DDSintmCn-'  J  difficu  t  to  see  what 

srs'iZTiTed^*"  '"”‘■"“5  “»« .sis'zssa 

by  n  VotoSTnstl7?’”“°”  ‘wo,  beling  thrown  out 

Branch  OF  Inpi AN  Tbrritoetal  Force 

of  £  SkoL^S^^  resolution 

of  the  Indian  Territorial  Force  for  thin  Government  to  open  a  branch 

with  the  resolution  and  would  examinp^^Vhlf^  said  that  the  Government  sympathised 
effect  to  the  resoiutiom  to  there  ™ 

being  chief  of  such.  ^  ^  difficulties  m  the  way,  the  financial  difficulty 

pent  promlaed^to  ^scMsIoD“p'^rho"li!dH opposed  it.  The  Govern- 

G,so....on  0.  Uti  rosoMln-n’r.  gCS  h’o.so  ndjo.rop,. 

C,  P.  ’Land  Eevenue  Amend.  Bill' 

in  thtuonMa^l.da^®®^®’^^'  BiUs  were  referred  to  the  Select  Committees 

powers  of  arrest  and  dete^Hon^confmed^'orn^LAa  which  sought  to  repeal 

KS  MeLZf 

these  powers  would  of^S  G^mS'dals  my 
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0.  P.  ViLiAGE  Panchayat  4th.  Amend.  Bill 

made  LolLinf  remove  certain  deficits  in  the  existing  Act  and  also 

realized  by  the  district  °  assign  a  small  percentage  of  the  local  cess 

and  BonSay  ViflSe  ^  Ictl!  paochayats  on  the  hoes  of  the  Madras 

0.  P.  Industrial  Debtors  Bill 

T;  Indnstria!  Debtors  Bill  came  up  for  disenssion 

Afem&cr  repeated  the  assurance  giyen.by  him  in  thrSleefc 
Government  would  undertake  legislation  on  this  subiect  and 
^  bill  at  the  next  January  sitting  of  the  Council  Apenriiinal’or 
the  Biii  was  not  proceeded  with  on  the  suggestion  of  the  mover*  '  S  7 

0.  P.  House  Pent  Bill 

fa  motion  on  the  Central  Provinces  House  Rent  Bill  for  reference 

J  -  Committee  was  defeated  by  14  votes  to  48.  The  Bill  aimed  at  reMlaHnt 

urban  areas  of  Jubbulpore,  Nagpur  and  other  plales  ^ 

Government,  Mr.  C.  F,  Waterfall,  QUet  SecrXrv  onno.^d 
the  Bill  as  inopportune;  untimely  and  unnecessary. 

0.  P.  Municipalities  3rd.  Aiiend.  Bill 

1-  Third  Amendment  Bill,  seeking  to  extend  the 

seltila  ^  opposifcfof  from  all 

tte  educative  vX  of  eieefions 

extending  the  Lfe  of  municipalities  in  the  manner  proposed.  ^ 

office  on  that  the  Bill  would  perpetuate  the  tyranny  of 

wfs  needed  forth”  purple  ^  tbree-fourths^  majority 

Hao  Bahadur  K.  S.  Nayudu,  Minister,  Local  Self-Government  b.m  ihnf  fi,„ 
Government  would  remain  neutral  as  they  had  an  oDeu  ^nd  on  the  «  fhlif  *^.1 
desired  to  know  the  sense  of  the  House.  ^  “  *“  subject  and 

a  le^e  afi^s  new  constitution,  Provincial  Councils  would  have 

d  lease  or  nve  years  ana  it  was  desirable  that  local  horfiVa  ohn-nM  ^  •  -i 

of“o  also  save  much  expenditure  which  bodies  have  to  incur  on  account 

of  conduetiog  elections  once  io  every  three  years.  account 

The  Bill  was  put  to  vote  and  lost  without  a  division. 

C.  P,  Estates  Protection  Bill 

ver^^ntrodimlir  7^^®  afternoon,  when  several  members  opposed  the 

Estates  PrIiteLion  Bill.^^'''  ^ Singh’s  (Bilaspur  District)  0.  P. 

of  iSntlnrrfr  H%fazat  AZi  (Khandwa)  pressed  for  a  division  on  the  issue 
*  Mr  Wilitt  eventually  granted  by  27  votes  to  6. 

.one  mmppreheDioZ^d’Su  I  "afo'ol.\raVto  "“rfeitj 

Mr  TO  F“  establish  such  a  convention.  ^ 

opinion  theteOD.  Ile“onndl  'the'J"djonrmd!““*  ■"  eHottiog  public 

No-Confidence  Against  President 

to-d^ayrMy^lJr' OddosS  t1  President  was  moved 

requested  Mr.  Eizwi  to^^n*o  motion  of  “no-eonfidence” 

PresidenUft  f»Anr!i7Af  kS  ^^caie  the  chmr,  as  he  wanted  to  bring  the  whole  of  the 
^resident  8  conduct  before  the  House.  He  wanted  to  be  fair  to  himself. 

Fresident:  i  think  the  motion  should  be  made  first. 
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Mr.  Kedar  then  moved  the  ‘^no-eonfidence^^  motioo  and  reminding  the  President 
of  the  analogy  of  the  Burma  Legislative  Council,  requested  him  to  vacate  the  chair 
President :  Is  there  any  rule  under  the  Government  of  India  Act  that  tho 
President  must  vacate  the  chair  ?  ® 

Mi,  Kedar:  It  is  a  matter  of  decency.  It  is  a  matter  of  ^constitutional 
importance.  I 

President :  Once  a  President  Is  in  the  chair,  he  cannot  remain  in  the  House 
except  as  President. 

^  The  Pmidenr  further  poinied  out  that  at  the  Conference  of  Presidents  and 

Deputy  Presidents  of  Councils,  this  matter  was  fully  discussed.  Pie  deplored  that 
the  President  of  the  Burma  Legislative  Council  did  not  attend  that  Conference  nor 
did  he  care  to  go  through  the  proceedings  of  that  Conference.  President  Rizwi  was 
confident  that  if  the  President  had  gone  through  those  proceedings  his  decision 
about  vacating  the  chair  would  have  been  different.  The  Presidents’  Conference  had 

fw.w  President  ought  to  preside  over  the  House  and 

thereby  defend  himself.  It  was  further  decided  at  that  Conference  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  a  right  to  sp^k  in  the  House,  which  was  perhaps  the  only  exception  to 

J  President,  therefore,  regretted 

^<2dar’8  request  and  vacate  the  chair.  ^ 

Mr.  Aedar  submitted  that  he  did  not  want  the  President  to  leave  the  House  but 
occupy  a  seat  m  the  Council  as  a  Member.  The  President  stated  that  he  cannot 

rSng“  h?c£  anrbXed  t^'thfpreaitoi’f 

alleged  that  the  President 

He  fu?  he?  M  whieh  the  occupant  of  his  office  ought  to  do. 

Md  that  the  #relid^^^^^^  h«H  not  been  free  frona  party  consideration 

TYintina  nf  M  dabbled  in  political  matters,  such  as  wrecking  and 

election  first  accusation  was  that  the  President,  after 

him  p«.?riJnf  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  elected 

MnnicS  memhei  he  ceased  t^be  a 

mhtee  a?V^kn\n,ithe “red  nomination  for  his  relatives  to  the  Municipal  Coin- 
favours  The  Pres1dent^h.',?^T“9f.  Minister  for  Local  Self-Government  for  petty 

the  HGn’ble^MLfs^ter^uleadtn!^^^^^  Eebruary  1932,  from  the  President  to 

pleading  on  behalf  of  a  certain  candidate  for  appointment. 

Miffister  in ^Mnort^of'^hk^V. *he  President  to  the  then 
ing  these  SndeKle  aoH?iti?fmH?“;i  ‘hat  they  had  been  watch- 

gone  too  far  Proceed^  ‘hr'^o  ye«s,  6ut  they  had  now 

fonstituted  the  largest  opposition  oartv^'fh^t his  party  (the  People’s  Patty) 
ments,  neither  werf  tLy^d^ifthe?!  h  ProP^r  .seating  arrange- 

Kedar  alleged  that  the  President  did  ^  Ministerialists.  Mr. 

prevent  them  from  takino’  solid  Liio  *0  beep  the  party  disunited  and 

Ls  looking  Si*  Ss  a^d’ contended  that  the  President 

Party.  Thiy  could  not  ther?  ort  was  showing  favours  to  the  Democratic 

his  various  rulings,  which  were  gtven  in  i^snfrit' of  ““  “charitable  interpretation  on 
P  .•  R  L  J  of  partisanship. 

enjoyrf  the  “ confiSee r®  resolution,  as  the  President 

r‘ 

in-charge  of  Local  Self-Governmpnf^  f:bp  act  of  Mr.  Jaiswal,  then  Minisfeer- 
availabfe  to  the^pnblic,  was  President 

motion  against^Etr^Sdur**!^irwal^^^^  Bahadur’s  speech  was  a  censure 

The  President  remarked  that  certain  remarks  of  the  PThnn  "r  i 
liarMDtary  and  he  should  use  milder  teimT.  ^  Bahadur  were  unpar- 

(Laughter).  ^  *  ^  torrid  zone  to  the  frigid  zone. 

dent’s  lettm^w^fch^were°of  ri)rivatG  and  ^“•‘^1  “°‘h'n?:  to  do  with  the  Preei- 

Sett  iSfteoia^  deplored  thG^mne  ^““^  character. 

and  felt  that  these  were  retarkg  ^e  Pro vincl^pj^^ 
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Manmohaming,  Arjunlal  Kanither  and  Fulay  also  opposed  the 

considered  the  attack  on  the  President  as  most  unfair  and 
thp  he^felt  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  failed  to  substantiate 

wmilfl  against  him  (the  President).  He  was  confident  that  no  gentleman 

rpppitro  over  letters  of  a  private  character  to  another  and  no  gentleman  would 
wflH  -The  complaint  regarding  the  seating  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Kedar 

his  statements  wild.  There  was  not  a  single  ruling  given  by  the 

mpnt  ®  Rao,  Home  MembeTj  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 

pmittea  that  the  Government  would  consider  whether  or  not  to  make  a 
s  a^ment  to-morrow,  when  the  debate  had  developed. 

enquired  if  any  honourable  member  was  going  to  support 
mflA  accusaiions  against  him.  Mr.  a  E.  (Nagpur-Kamtee) 

f  scandal  of  political  life  of  the  province,  he  said, 
RPi-fi*n«.  ®  member  of  the  Government  was  wrecking  one  ministry  and 

form  another  the  next  morning,  thus^  driving  one  group  after  the  other  to 

oupRh'ona  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  President  in  respect  of  his 

last  Ministry  and  the  part  alleged  to  have 
fipd  s  Government  and  emphasised  that  he  was  dissatis- 

thp  fncoi.  ooeision  m  disaLowing  them.  The  allegations  against  the  member  of 

grave  importance  and  the  Chair  had  not  wisely  used  its 
j  '^'®*^^ow!Dg  such  questions.  His  further  complaint  was  that  the  Presi- 

crivl^penl®^  tend^  toi  favour  the  Government  side.  His  object  was  to  get  his 
^pdur  nnf  ®od  if  these  were  rectified  by  the  President,  he  would  ask  Mr. 

M  2?  ‘  motion  to  vote. 

Pre^Ha„T'j,^  SA area/-  (Nagpur  Muslims),  supporting  the  motion,  alleged  that  the 
mu  favour  from  a  member  of  the  Government  for  his  own  rela- 

no mtti  canvassed  and  worked  for  particular 

S^^t  sirvautf  incompatible  with  his  position  as  whole-time^  Govern- 

Hifazat  Ali  (Khandwa)  opposed  the  motion  and  said  that 

eoLnltS  tui®  M  ^®y  of  advice  to  the  Minister,  who  always 

BahnrJtLf  PKSident  and  other  conncilllors  in  matters  of  nomination.  Khan 

House  at  this^st^e^Sjournwi^  requested  Mr.  Kedar  to  withdraw  Ms  motion.  The 

0.  P.  Money-Lenders’  Bill 

■~/'^*^®2)  fi“®®^ons  and  voting  on  supplementary  demands,  the 

MD0?t  nn^  fhf  Member,  presented  the  Select  Committee 

ratbn  V/fc  Money-Lenders  Bill  and  moved  that  the  same  be  taken  into  conside- 

affricultuSl^r>,™i2i  k“  ®“f"dment  that  the  loan  advanced  to  a  tenant  for 

^  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

Fulav  Secretary  opposed  the  amendment.  Rao  Saheb 

iJ  EV/f  nn  K  r  .if .Softmare  Beg,  Mr.  8.  M.  Rahman  and  Mr.  F. 
wenf  to  the  ®  f arty v  opposed  Mr.  SheolaVs  amendment  as  it 

the  Bill  uspIprs  ^  7^'  allowing  of  the  amendment  would  render 

^Lp  vrZ  hp^ni  \  .*^®  rejection  of  the  amendment  would 

for  aencuiturarnnprffmn?  M  f  7.  ‘’®  procure  small  loans 

Severd  oler  ampSpnfpV^Jh'^R^^^  amendment  was  rejected^without  a  division, 
whpjp  amendments  to  the  Bill  were  either  lost  or  withdrawn.  The  Bill  as  a 

the  ohilf  r.?nt  r  *f‘®.’^°‘®  and  paped  into  law.  The  Bill  had  been  framed  with 
baLd  mainlv  ®Sainst  fraud  and  extortion  and  was 

cased  mainly  on  the,  Punjab  Eegulation  of  Accounts  Act,  1930. 

C.  P.  Motor  Vehicles  Taxation  Bill 

Bili^be  ref?r?fd ""  M  Rao’s  motion  that  the  Motor  Vehicles  Taxation 

the  around  tW  t*h«  Rin  fh  T®/  °PPO®®<f  by  non-official  members  on 

TheS^rRnnlh^A^t®P  Public  opinion  thereon. 

tnA  It  ?  replace  the  Act  now  in  force  (and  which  expires  in  March  next) 

and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  existing  taxes  on  vehicles.  ^  “®^'' 

thp  stated  that  the  House  was  ®  committed  to 

Saras 
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Mr.  Parahh  Baid  that;  they  would  support;  the  Bill  only  if  the  Government 
promised  to  allot  the  revenue  derived  from  motor  taxation  for  the  restoration  of 
cuts  in  grants  to  local  bodies. 

Eeplying  to  the  debate,  the  Eome  Member  asked  the  House  to  consider  in  all 
earnestness,  whether  a  bouse  which  is  about  to  be  dissolved  within  the  next  twelve 
months  and  would  be  replaced  by  a  wholly  democratic  house,  was  going  to  leave 
provincial  revenues  reduced  by  Es.  3  and  a  half  lakhs  and  embarrass  it.  He 
assured  the  House  that  all  views  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Plouse  would  be 
carefully  considered^  and  the  Bill  would  be  circulated  for  eliciting  opinion  thereon 
simultaneously.^  Witnesses  who  desire  to  tender  evidence  before  the  Committee 
would  be  permitted  to  appear  and  they  would  also  consider  the  question  of  keeping 
rates  at  the  present  level  in  the  Select  Committee.  He  pointed  out  that  motor 
taxation  was  a  legitimate  source  of  taxation  for  the  Government  to  impose  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  general  tax-payer  from  the  burden  of 
extra  cost  of  maintenance  made  necessary  by  the  development  of  more  traffic. 

The  motion  for  circulation  of  the  Bill  was  lost  by  12  votes  to  48,  The  Bill  was 
then  referred  to  the  Select  Committee.  The  other  official  bills  were  introduced  and 
circulated  for  eliciting  public  opiidoa  thereon. 

No-confidence  Motion  against  Peesident 


Eesuming  the  debate  on  the  No-confidence  motion  in  the  President,  Mr.  Gordon 
Eeveniie  Member,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said  that  one  of  the  charges  against 
the  President  was  that  the  President  had  not  used  his  discretion  properly  in  disallow- 
mg  some  question^The  Government  had  always  bowed  to  the  ruling  of  the  President 
and  he  asked  the  Honouraffie  Members  to  do  so.  As  regards  the  allegations  about 
the  political  scandal  which  the  President  was  aware  and  which  he  was  alleged  to 
have  suppressed,  Mr.  Gordon  submitted  that  the  whole  affair  came  to  a  close  on  March 
9.  last,  with  the  di^issal  of  the  Ministry,  Mr,  Gordon  was  amazed  at  the  charge 
levelled  against  ^e  Chair  by  Mr.  Kedar,  leader  of  the  People’s  Part3\  The  leader 
OT  the  Beoples  Party  had  made  out  no  case  against  the  President  and  'it  passed  the 
Eevenue  Member  s  comprehension  how  the  President’s  action  at  the  time  when  he 
gave  his  casting  vote  against  the  last  Ministry,  that  the  Ministry  should  resign, 

prompted  by  bias  and  was  other  than 
honest.  Ihe  Eevenue  Member  could  not  remember  a  single  incident  during  the  Presi- 
dents  last  four  pars’  carpr  when  the  President  had  acted  partially. 

then  called  upon  Mr.  Kedar  to  make  his  final  speech. 

TJ,»  President  was  not  going  to  make  any  statement, 

ta  thf  hS  a  statement  before  putting  the  motion 

he  President  was  in  the  position  of  an  accused  and 

iccused  will  £e  the  fin\p  riSfofreply  “  wrong  to  say  that  the 

HonouraM?m1ers°nT.t!5Tr‘^"‘  by  the  PTouse  and  the 

had  defended  him  j  “no-confidence”  motion, 

House  before  f  Standing  Orders,  the  President  could  address  the 

House  oeiore  sputtmg  the  motion  to  the  vote  of  the  House. 

PreSnt^s^cMdnet  ouS’thl''wn5c‘^T 

shown  that  TeP?Lw^  Council,  If  it  could  be 

Sd  bv  f  other  qualities  had  been  im- 

the  MiDister  for  Loc'il  SaIF  p?!'  outside  the  House,  when  he  sought  favours  from 
proved  and  ^  could  President  had  been 

the  CMirr Even  ^  Eeverfnf  President  was  unfit  to  occupy 

conduct  outside  the  FTmiHA  in  an  supported  the  President  in  his 

nothin  O’  in  hjg  defence  which  ^  f  from  the  Minister.  There  was 

committed.  The  SDeoehes  nf  thnoo  ^  constitutional  offence  that  had  been 

I^P^^dent  seemed  to  him  to 

the  mover  had  opened  his  lins  T  prepared  before 

who  would  not  dabbh^  In  TiaW'rr  v wanted  was  a  president 

woK  up  to  the  ideals  House,  and 

bad  acted  in  i  mauner  iWich  he  oonscienee  told  him  that  he 

from  the  Minister  it  was  h  hnainito  not  have  acted  and  sought  favours 

standing  the  Yerdict  of  the  Hous^^^^  to  resign  t^from  the  Presidentship,  notwith- 
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lettes^  to  Taf BaUdM  JsdsLf  were  o?  a“  priJafe*1ind°  f®  said  that  his 

fore,  could  not  ^opnrrlino-  TjJIr  mid  confidential  nature  and,  there- 

House  withlt  Ms  0™  eonveiifioo,^be  published  or  read  in  the 

out  on  that  OTonrid  hnf  woliid  hare  been  iTitMn  his  rights  to  rule  them 

letters  referr&  tTwere  misunderstanding  fae  raised  no  objection.  Some 

made  no  snggesdon  as  ^ Zf  nnlffl^iT  civic  and  private  matters  and 

that  the  trafitions  of  his  r,rr.^o.>?fcf.!o®’-  ventured  to  say 

none,  not,  even  Eai  BahadSr  jaiswal  who'''^fs  presenr1n°  It 

Fedw, had  been  able  delivery  pf  these  letters  to  Mr. 

infioenced  bv  such  "■Rofa  instance^  of  his  Judgmeat  haying  beea 

Municipality^ until  rec^ntlV  ^he member  of  lhe‘E,aip!ir 
prior  to  his  election  as  ‘  k^e^idwif  an^^  nominated  to  that  body 

As  regards  l2i.s  ^  .■  3  ^  precedents  to  such  practice. 

Bill  on  Satifrday  '&  tVe  ^  motlm  on  a 

hk  discussion  Was  cor^Td  fq-"“  acciisatioo  was  childish.  Further 

felt  ap-grieved  at  hi«^  dW*?sf'in^  *  ^  ^  Ayes  have  it'’  and  anyone  who 

with  r^ard  to  the  entitled  to  demand  a  divisioo.  The  accasatioa 

and  the  seatiog 'ar*-anp’'--*monfci  proper  s^ats  to  the  People’s  Party  was  frivolous 

the  charged  behind  it.  As  regards 

a  resolution  provisional  TrbWn  Parakh  the  President  had  admitted 

so  and  that  Je  should  ii^vp  Oiaading  Ordera,  he  had  no  power  to  do 

the  alleged  conduct  nf  tW  '?*■  ^^f'^bowed  resolutions  in  respect  of 

last.  Ministry  the  President.  bringing  about  the  downfall  of  .the 

leaders  Id  reiyarrf  fn  tha  '  1  did  so  as  he  wanted  to  coosuit  the  party 

allowing  t  his  discretions  iifdis- 

President  sa**d  tlXt  thiq  pertaioiog  to  the  same  subject,  the 

ofoplDioo  but^'Lill  it  Lufd  where  there  was  room  for  honest  difference 

Chouba!  (ex^Mhrislrefof  tbh  ft  h^li  it  between  M^^s^rs.  Shareef  and 

couid  nor,  bv  auv  rsf  ;  ®  Excellency  the'Governor  ou  the  other 

bilify.  Whether  the  s=ope  of  admissi- 

Voire’,  (a  local  Dln®rf  vfrl  °n  e  nff  1  by  the  ‘People’s 

his  personal  and  private  capacity.  N^  Pj-=mbec  ^t%°Z  Cntt  -'‘I 

capacity,  was  resnonsihl^  -pd-  fiLh  broverinneot,  in  his  official 

inadmissible  (on  brinf  effLet  t^  «//f these  questions  were  dearly 

^  F'— 

of  the  reasons  I  o-aveT’r  eivlno-  nrv  mover  and  another  naember 

Enough  has  been^said  already  ?n  nfy  defe^el  br'sevl^al  honour  ?  1  *® 

It  to  say  that  if  the  Hon’ble  Mr,  Shareef  had  noT  for^o^en 

Confidence”  motion  against  his  coIleaFuf  t£>  Hnn’hi;  m!  ’Fo" 

vote  would  hare  undoubtedly  reta  neo  them  “in' F  .Cbaobal, ,  my  casting 

1*'®/®“°.?'  of  the  President  would  hat  been  thou^f  of  ““"h®  t 

leader,  Mr.  Eiedar  Tt  ia  Ti  i,'  t  oi  eitner  by  him  or  by  his 

“No-Confid;nc7”  mmion  and  If  T  ht®  Party  was  in  favour  of 

could  have  dot  sTt  vorit  1/  fartr  r  bought  of  favouring  that  Party,  I 

least  one  precedent,  bh  I  ^ve  my  ttf  iox  4  ShttF  ^  ‘f 

interests  of  the  Democraric  i  Zu-  ^  not  at  ali  caring  for  the 

answer  to  all  the  reckless  qttaplrJ’ff.  f  decision ,  of  mine  is  a  complete 

Mr.  Shareef  contained  in  ‘r^ruW  made.  My  advice  to  the  Hon’ble 

best  of  motives  and  T  am  gnrrv^fe  “  ^F^tdly  spirit  and  with  the 

W  .her.  ^  «  .hLVXh“f  “  tai  I 
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AUTUMN  SES SION- RANCEI— 3rd.  to  l8th.  SEPTEMBER  1934. 

The  Goyebhoe’s  iOPEUiNG  Speech 

nn  Thf  &  Orissa  Legislative  Council  commenced  al,  Ranchi 

on  the  Srd.  September  1934.  Addressing  the  Council  His  E.’ccellency  the  Governor 
took  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  Government  measures,  relief  and  reconstruction 
pla^  in  connection  with  the  earthquake  disaster  in  north  Bihar. 

ttio  think  we  are  justified  now  in  taking  a  hopeful  view’ 

ihiptf  on!/'  ®gf'‘=^'ture  from  pouring  out  of  sand  on  Lands  and  change  of  levels’ 
app^ShenS^firft.  drainage,  seemed  now  of  less  magnitucfe  than  was 

measures  through  official  agenies  for  relief  of  earthouake 

tion  or’<^fernSp®n/”!LT'^  ffi®  responsibility  for  half  the  eost  of  reconstruct 

^^^veriimeot  residences,  offices,  and  property  and  rehabilitation  of  IoprI 

avr/ed  5?  «ided  school  buildings  and  hospitals  etc  They  X 

GoTCrnmen^t  cf'lndta^wf®“n  i“  cl^earing  sugarcane  in  TirhuL  The 

i^r  1  Will  bear  the  total  cost  of  the  endneerinir  staff  aonointcd 

Goveimment  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  staffofPublic  Works  de- 

ernm^nf’had^’t“/..^r'’“'^  ^  'akhs.  The  burden  which  the  local  Gov- 

miwafitemf  Reconstruction  department  and  the 

S  officeriSfJf^  r  ^  earthquake  half  the  cost  of  reconstruction  of  Govern! 

S  sLd  Z’m  he  Famine  “l^araZ 

loars  for  rSiui  din;  ‘,9  affriculturists  of  all  classes  and 

revenue  and  thev  Ld^/!^  Li^‘^®‘  expenditure  could  not  be  met  out  of  the 

^lu  round  i-hf  on  a  lar^^e  scale  from  the  Government  of  India. 

bSed  ? \urh/tf  latlc  of  India  and  local  Government  have  contri- 

anticlate  fnn  ““d  ia  the  course  of  the  current  vear  I 

contribute  ^  more  than  *\i  h/ ^'^***^°*'  iLo  Government  of  India  will 

Government  will  snend  27  fnkha^r'^®  towards  restoration  whilo  the  local 

extent  S  sS^lakL^  ki“da  to  the 

VioeroVs^EarthqLte  Rllief’Fnnd'^^  individuals  was  covered  by  grants  from  the 

the  Bihar  and  (Orissa  Lnch^f'the  VW^TEarthSLlw  Rd  iefr 

night  ago  amounted  to  51  J5nrl  ^  Keiief  Fund  upto  a  fort- 

seven  lakhs.  The  West  Lada  of  evn^  io”®  Jn'b'li'ies  for 

house  building  grants  16  iakha  fL  I  ®  inkbs  for  urban 

eharilHble  relief.^  Altogether  bv  the  en/f  of'tF”  9n'l<i>ng  grants  and  nine  lakhs  for 
crores  of  rupees  wouIiT  h-ive  ^hoon  y®®L  spnaethiug  like  two  and  a  half 

kinds  of  grants  a^d  loans  and  e!oen’dhL/f  f  circulation  in  north  Bihar  in  various 

His  Excellency  referred  partiLlarly  ^  o  the  ?L 

m^regard  to  the  disposal  of  sncarcanp  cron  tw  m!!  m  i  of  i el lef  accomplished 

ted  26  lakhs  maunds  at  oriwa  'TOhi,^h®.?  Marketing  Board  which  market- 

This  insured  a  profitable  diLosal  of  four  annas  per  maund. 

Kegarding  tte  recent  floork  J^ihar  sugarcane. 

„  3,d  SEPIEMBEB  flf IL ’^”7”  ^ 

This  official  measure  was  designed  towarHa  Darbhanga  Improvement 

Darbhanga  town  which  suffered  a  fevero  ®  replanning  of  the  congested  areas  in 

as  to  render  them  safer  in  the  evenroFarfhe^'°'“  ^  ««*quafce  of  Jan,  15  so 
^*«®„fnr  the  population.  The  Maharaia  nf  earthquake  and  providing  better 

Mr  Sy°5.‘”';“”e  tte  iSSoTiS;  g"S!“"«*  “■’''“I  '•  »*.  «  £»■  «l 

to  tte  bib  jitfftt o'^iSor  tf committee 

SAo;!  moved  ah  ameudment  for  circulatin'g^°/L 

V  lor  circulating  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
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water  and  the  people  standing  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  with  goods  and  cattle 
In  other  villages  inhabitants  with  their  cattle  were  crowded  on  to  areas  of  hia:her 
ground.  Many  poor  people  and  labouring  classes  in  flooded  areas  were  in  need^  of 
food  and  arrangements  were  made  for  its  distribuiion,  as  well  as  for  the  distribution 
of  fodder.  Bhadai  crop  in  the  north  of  Arrah  like  that  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Sone  bad  been  largely  destroyed.  Distribution  of  tahavi  for  seed  as  well  as 
tious  relief  was  necessary  and  would  be  made.  ^ 

After  giving  details  ^of  floods  in  other  districts  of  Patna  division,  which  have 
already  been  published  in  a  recent  Government  communique,  he  referred  to  floods 
in  the  Tirhut  division.  In  Saran  district  the  whole  area  from  Qoldenganj  to  Sone 
pur  between  the  railway  embankment  and  the  Ganges  was  under  water.  On  the 
night  of  August  24  and  25  local  officers  were  busy  in  protecting  embankments  and 
sent  out  relief  parties  to  Diaras.  The  flood  reached  its  highest  level  earlv 

morning  of  August  25  and  part  of  Ohapra  town  was  3  and  one-fourth  ft  under 
water.  The  railway  line  was  breached  or  cut  at  several  places  between  Bighwara 
and  Sonepur  and  between  Santa  and  Dighwara.  Various  relief  centres  were  opened 
By  the  evening  of  August  26  water  had  gone  down  considerably  and  the  situation 
at  Ohapra  easier.  But  on  August  27  the  Naini  handh  embankment  about  four  miles 
from  Ohapra  town  collapsed  and  a  great  volume  of  water  moved  towards  Garkha 
and  Parea,  flooding  a  large  number  of  villages.  No  loss  of  human  life  from  Saran 
district  had  been  reported  to  the  Collector  so  far.  He  reports  that  there  had  been 
some  loss  of  cattle  but  the  exact  number  could  not  be  given.  Very  irreat  damao-A 
had  been  done  to  the  standing  hhadai  and  rali  crops,  ^  ^ 

In  the  area  between  the  railway  embankment  and  the  Ganges  east  of  Goldengani 
almost  all  mud  houses  collapsed.  The  damage  to  the  railway  was  very  serious  and 
one  of  the  breaches  between  Dighwara  and  Sonepur  is  reported  to  be  450  ft  wide 
This  might  take  some  weeks  to  repair.  '  wme. 

In  the  Muzaffarpur  district  the  area  affected  lay  in  the  Eaghopur  and  Mehnar 
police  stations  and  the  southern  villages  of  Hajipur  police  station^  In  Mehlar^Solice 
station  the  vilIagM  most  affected  were  those  that  were  situated  in  the  south  arm 
of  the  Gandak.  The  sub-divisipnalofticet  reports  that  about  2,000  people  and  15“ 
heads  of  cattle  were  rescued  in  these  villages.  There  were  three  iLrge  boats  from 
Calcutta  in  Mehuar  when  the  flood  rose  in  the  morning  of  August  24  and  these 

bflU  S  tto  area  thirty  or  40  heads  of  cattle  were  believS  to 

anx?etv”exiBted®for°thp*^Rflf  flooded  by  the  Gandak.  In  Raghopur  grave 

anxiety  existed  fOT  the  safety  of  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  villages  Birnnr  and 

Chak  Mahabal.  These  two  villages  received  the  full  force  of  the  flood  and  it  was 
PrZVllageXlur  out' o7  ^  corning  of  Aug!  Tl 

floo^rLcLd  r'Ther?ras‘sHM evacuated'  MoJe  the 
further  telegraphic  reporTL^  the  colle!L  wafexpocte^d 

A  the  area  affected  by  the  Ganfres  floods  was  the  are^i 

of  Mohiuddm  Nagar  ftoia  on  the  south  of  the  Ganges  embankment  The  area 

was  approximately  15  miles  vfcst  to  the  east  and  eiL^ht  miles  tn 

The  mhabitants  of  the, southern  part  of  this  area  were  accustomed  to  flood  fit 

afs“ar’^a  hrdteeuT^^^^^  *"  exceptional  floods.  crops  of 

boats  reauisitioned  bv  the  snh  ““‘"Aer  of  persons  were  rescued  by 

Kportedbut  no  loss  of  Lttie  ld  hdl  been 

reason  to  hope  that  a  good  rabi  crop  would  be  secured  bed.  ^  ^ 

floo?  feveSlIo^fdAuh^^  morning  of  Aug.  25  reached  a  high 

San  to  fall  ve^y  lwlV  ^'^r  the  24  hours  and  the/it 

villages  was  seriously  threatened  and  three  ffrrx/  ^  number  of  Diara 

wor£  On  Aug.  27  and  28  the  threatened  parts  h  1  .«™P>oy«d  for  rescue 

steamers  and  country  boats  and  8  000  ^nAnnia^  large  Binda  Diara  were  cleared  by 
Several  thousand  heads  of  PAtMp  people  were  landed  at  near  Bariarpur. 

S  Closa  ofhdman  ^  grazed  in  the  nearest  Ba^Ui 

crops  could  not  well  be  estimated  butT^  waf°didoubtedfv  very  erekt  damaged 
Officer  vSdtho  .pS^^’'^  ^  GogrV  ak^d  Wdistrict  health 
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B.  &  0.  Zamindaes’  Peotection  Bill 
lOA.  SEPTEMBER  -.-The  non-official  ^“endance  was 
gllfiirso'ihtSl  TutsLnSnrag-rian  problems  affecting  the 

relations  between  landlords  ,  -r..^  j  Orissa  Zaminclars’  Protection 

..d »■.««»  <» 

safety  of  their  zamindaris. 

The  Bihab  Tenakcy  Amend.  Bill 

T?ni  Bahadur  Shyamnandan  Sahay  presented  the  select  committee’s  report  on 

a.  r&»d»».  Bill  ’.j 

tKi^greS  ofthe  bill  was  inevitably  delayed  they  had  b«ii 

iinnnf  the  outstanding’’  qnestion  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  representatives 
oUandlords  and  aid" this  he  considered  was  a  great  acluevetnent.  ihe  welfare  of 
the  tenants  was  the  concern  of  all  of  them  and  it  was  creditable  on  the  part  of 
landlords  that  they  had  extended  all  possible  concessions  to  tenants. 

The  bon  Mr  Whitty,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said  that  the  report  of  the 
Beleereommittee  on  the  bill  had  been  signed  without  dissent  by  Government_  mem- 
hers  and  this  might  be  taken  as  showing  that  Government  approved  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  now  being  presented.  _  Ho  emphasised  on  the 
hill  was  the  outcome  of  many  years’  discussion  and  it  gave  eiitct  only  to  me 
changes  which  were  admitted  in  all  the  previous  discussions  to  be  neepd^  and  the 
form^in  which  the  present  bill  had  emerged  at  last  had  been  aceepte^ 
tives  of  principal  parties  whose  interests  were  involved.  The  Council  then  discussed 

large  number  of  amendments  had  been  tabled  by  difFerent  nierabers  represent¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants.  Most  of  the  amendments  vrere  negatived 
but  the  one  sponsored  by  Mr.  S.  Sinha  which  provided  that  the  f 

have  the  right  of  unchallenged  use  of  tanks  excavated  in  cash-rent  paying  holdings 

without  preiudice  to  landlord’s  right  to  “ialkaf’’. 

Another  important  amendment  which  was  moved  by  Biihii  Btmala  Char  an  Sinha 
sought  to  give  to  the  tenants  the  right  to  trees  in  respect  of  lands  for  whicU  pro¬ 
duce  rent  was  payable.  But  it  was  opposed  by  Government.  The  motion  was 
pressed  to  a  division  and  declared  lost  by  63  against  11  votes.  A  special  feature  ot 
Wing  on  this  motiou  was  that  Sir  Ganesk  Dutt  Singh  remained  neutral,  wiaue  ail 
other  official  members  voted  against  the  amendment. 


1  Ith.  SEPTEMBER After  two  days’  debate  the  Council  passed  to-day,  with 
certain  minor  amendments,  the  Bihar  Tenancy  Amendment  Bill.  Important  features 
of  the  bill  are  that  it  concedes  to  the  Eaiyats^  complete  rights  in  trees,  in  casn- 

paying  or  rent-free  holdings  and  half  share  in  trees  and  their  product 
in  the  case  of  produce-rented  holdings  and  gives  them  the  right  of  traoster  oi 
their  occupancy  holdings  on  payment  of  8  per  cent,  of  consideration  money  as 
the  iandiord’s  iee  an  also  payment  of  rent  by  money  order, 

PusA  Eeseaech  Institute 

12*.  SEPTEMBER The  Council  recorded  its  emphatic  and  unanimous  protest 
against  the  Govt,  of  India’s  proposal  to  transfer  the  Piisa  Agricultural  Eesearch 
Institute  to  Delhi.  Mr.  W,  IT,  Meyrick,  planters’  representative,  moved  a  resolutioa 
urging  that  the  Pusa  Institute  be  not  transferred  to  any  other  province  unless  this 
Council  was  given  full  opportunity  to  discuss  such  a  proposal  and  express  its  vi^s  on 
the  same.  Mr,  Meyrick  contended  that  there  was  no  justification  for  spending  Es.  do 
lakhs  on  the  new  institute  at  Delhi  instead  of  repairing  the  Pusa  Institute  at  the 
cost  of  nine  lakhs. 

M  moved  an  amendment  that  in  the  event  of  the 

Institute  being  transferred  from  Pusa  an  adequate  branch  or  sub-station  of  the  same 
be  main  tain  ed  at  Pusa  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  success  achieved  in  that 
centre  during  the  last  25  years  was  not  wasted  and  the  experimental  work  was 
contirmed  on  the  Barne  line  while  0*^^  work  was  taken  up  in  the  .main  institute 
at  Delhi,'  ■ 


Motion  for  Liquor  Committee 

13tfa.  SEPTEMBER  .'—The  Council  debated  ‘.a  noo-otBeial  reBolution  moved  by 
Mr.  iy.  K.  Ghosh  ur2:nig  the  appoiotmeut  of  a  committee  to  enquire  and  report 
the  desirability  or  otherwise  ^of  the  abolition  of  outstill  system  for  country  liquor  in 
the  province.  The  mover  aiid^  several  noa-officiais  supporting  the  resoluiioti  criticised 
the  system  and  asserted  that  it  was  iiiereasiog  drunkenness  and  demoralising  the 
people  while  others  opposed  that  view. 

Sir  Ganesh  Diitt ^Singh,  Minister,  Mr,  Lacey j  secretary  and  Mr.  Pecicj  excise 
commissioner  defending  the  Government  policy  maintained  that  the  changes  introduc¬ 
ed  by  outstill  ^system  had  eoo^tributed  towards  the  increase  in  excise  revenue  and 
checking  considerably  the  illicit  distillation.  They  also  pointed  out  that  though 
there  might  have  been  visible  intoxication  as  a  result  of  new  changes  introduced 
but  that  was  a  set  off  against  the  invisible  drunkenness  which  the  new  policy  had 
been  able  to  check  to  a  very  large  extent  and  when  the  system  was  still  at  an 
experimental  stage  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  appointment  of  an  enquiry 
committee.  The  Council  rejected  the  resolution  by  53  votes  to  18. 


Non-official  Eesolutions 

SEPTEMBER  : — The  Council  debated  two  non-official  resolutions  to-day. 
One  was  moved  by  Khan  Bahadur  Saghirul  Haque,  urging  the  iDtrodiietion  by  the 
Government  of  a  new  minor  irrigation  works  bill  and  the  'other  by  Rai  Bahadur 
Lacknti  Prasad  SLih a  1  demanding  the  nomioation  of  a  non-official  to,  represent  culti¬ 
vators’  interest  on  the  Indian  Lac  Cess  Gomraittee.  Both  rf-soiutioos  were  withdrawn 
after  the  Government  reply.  Regarding  the  first  the  hon.  Mr.  Nirsu  Narayafi  Sinka 
invited  the  members  to  .make  concrete  suggestions  to  solve  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  problem  was  bristled,  the  main  difficulty  being  financial. 

Regarding  the  second,  the  hqo.  Mr.  Whitty  stressed  the  advantage  to  lac  cultiva¬ 
tors  through  the  agency  of  official  representation  on  the  Lae  Cess  Committee  which 
had  produced  good  result^  in  the  interest  of  industry  and  cultivators  and  pointed 
out  that  official  representation  on  the  committee  was  in  conformity  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.  The  Couiicii  then  adjourned  till  17. 

B.  &  0.  Mussalman  Wakf  Bill 

SEPTEMBER  The  Council  disposed  of  the  outstanding  non-official  busi¬ 
ness  to-day.  The  consideration  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  Miissafmars  Wakf  Bill  was  post- 
poned  till  the  Patna  session  of  the  Council  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  8.  M,  Hafeez.  53 
voting  for  and  nine  Muslim  members  against  the  motion.  While  the  non-Muslim 
view  and  the  Government  view  agreed  on  postponing  the  consideration  on  various 
grounds,  important  amendments,  however,  were  given  notice  of  at  the  eleventh  hour 
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and  itre  also  involved  and  requited  a  careful  consideration, 

the  rights  of  ®  the  author  of  the  bih,  Mr.  Hasan  Jan,  detnande^i 

the  Muslim  members  led  D?  .  the  question  for  providing  a  suitable 

immediate  consideration  on _  the  g  gf  Muslim  religious  and  charitable 

machinery  for  better  f^^the  last  seven  years  and  Muslim  opinion  was 

SremlihatS  anS  talimouB  in  having  the  legislation  for  the  purpose  passed 

without  further  loss  of  time. 

B  &  0.  Zamindaes’  Peotection  Bile 

R;h»r  and  Oris^a  Zainindars’  Protection  Bill  initiated  by  Mr.  Bhagwati  Sarm 
to  ^ve  thfza  imidars  from  indebtedness  and  make  provision  for  the 
Sfg  of  J?orertieB  war allowed  to  be  circulated  for  chemng  public  opinion. 

The  Daebhanga  Improvement  Bill 

iRfL  <^FPTEMBER  * _ The  Council  placed  on  the  sf-atiite  book  four  official  bills, 

^  IStb.  SEPTEMBLK  .  ^  ^  designed  to  improve  and  replan  the  con- 

iQcludiiig  ihepirbhauga  ^afer  in  the  event  of  another 

.  gested  areas  ot  Darbhanga  town  so  as  to  Mj,.  w,  B.  Brett,  member 

.h.  'i5:,,“rs  Eirrsi-S 

K  ks.  jpr  oS. 

placed  should  not  have  on  y  f.  ‘  •  W;V’?‘''ny  ,ds  but  they  should  also  he  able  to 

Lure  it  on  reasonable  terms.  The  amendments  moved  by  ifaiifan.  Abdul  Qham  to 

the  bill  were  cither  withdrawn  or  rejected  without  division.  nninted 

^  Mr.  Sachchidananda  Sinka,  leader  of  the  Oppofution, 

out  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  apprehension  tliat  the  p  ’  ^  shane 

bill  woul^  impose  a  financial  >urden  on  the  people  We 

or  form.  He  added  the  Maharaja- 

.r?riT{«U‘4“s  ^ 

tion  of  Es.  6  lakhs  would  enable  the  residents  of  Darbhanga  .to  tr]<^  Lme^ 
advantages  and  social  amenities  without  being  called  upon  to  pay  ioi  the  same. 

Othbe  Oeficial  Bills 

The  three  other  bills  passed  by  the  Council  were  the  ■Patna  University 
ment  Bill,  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Cess  Amendment  Bill  and  the  Lihar  and  Otissa 

Village  Administration  Amendment  BilL 
The  Council  was  then  prorogued. 


islative  Council 


WINTER  SESSION— LAEOBE--25tk  OCTOBER  to  2lst  BEOEMBEE  1934. 

Non- OFFICIAL  Bills  Discussed 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  commenced^at  Lahore  on 
the'  25tli.  October  1934  when  it  held  a  short  sitting  to  transact  non-offieial  business. 

Mr.  Malalds  motion  to  refer  the  Punjab  Municipal  Executive 

Offieers^  {Amendme?it)  Bill  to  a  select  committee  was  lost.  _ 

rSmmaH  Lekhw  introduced  the  Punjab  Anti- Beggary  Bill  Vfhicn  mB 

eirculated  lor  eliciting  public  op i  The  Bill  aimed  at  driving  out  begging  iro^ 

public  places  and  streets  and  imposed  a  penalty  of  three  months  rigorous  imprison¬ 
ment  or  fine.  ,■■■ ' 
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1 26  OCT.  ’34  J  •  PUNJAB  BELIEF  INDEBTEDNESS  BILL 

Pandit  Nanah  Chand  iatrodnced  tie.  Suppression  of  Immoral  Traffio  Bill  witi 
the  object  of  securiog  a  consolidated  legislation  to  gi?e  the  aiiihorities  such  powers 
as  may  aid  them  in  checking  the  e?ii  of  traffic  in  women  and  childreo  and  give 
them  the  means  whereby  protection  may  be  afbrded  to  those  in  danger  from  pro¬ 
curers,  traffickers  and  others  engaged  in  commercialised  vice.  The  mover  wanted 
the  bill  to  be  referred  to  a  select,  committee,  but  the  Government  amend  meet  to 
circulate  the  Bill  was  carried,.  Pandit  Nanak  Chand  cot  opposing  its  circulation. 

.  Othes  Non- official  Bills 

Two  other  non-official  bills,  namely,  the  Punjab  Small  Towns  ^(Amendment)  Bill 
and  the  Punjab  Village  Panchay at  {Amendment)  Bill  were, also  circulated. 


Punjab  Ee,lief  Indebtedness  Bill 

26tli«  OCTOBER : — Considerable  interest  was  displayed  when  Mr.  £>.  J.  Boyd^ 
F,inance  Member,  moved  that  the  Poojab  Relief  Indebtedness  Bill  as  reported  by 
the  ^Select  Committee  he  taken  into  eonsideratioo,  Dr.  Boyd  said  that  Go  vernment’s 
position  had  been  that  if  the  Unionist  Party  and  their  friends  (whose  seven  repre- 
seiitatives  on  the  Select  Committee  cOQSiiruted  majority  as  against  the  remaining 
six  including  three  each  of  Governnient  and  Urban  ioterests)  decided  to  press  ^the 
last  three  clauses  of  the  Bill,  Government  would  support  the'  motion  for  circulatioo. 


But,  now,- he  had  been  informed  that  the  Unioai«ts  were  not  pressing  those  ehiuses 
and  Government  was  now  ao,x!ou3  to  see  the  Bill  passed  into  law.  Paodit  Naoak- 
ehand’s  point  of  order  that  the  Bill  had  been  so  altered  as  to  constitute  a  new 
Bill  altogether  fell  throug,h,  the  House  holding  with  the  leader  of  the  House  that 
the  changes  were  not  so  drastic. 

Baja  Narendranath  moved  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  be  recirculated^  for  ehcit- 
ing, public  opinion  until  iSth.  February  1935.  He  said  that  the  altered  BUI  afiVcted 
other  legislative  enactments  and  pending  cases  and  Government  should  either  with- 
d,raw  the  Bill  or  recirculate  it,  Chaudh?!  Eiasaiali  and  Sardar  Arfansingh  opposed 
the  amendment. 

Pandit  Nanahcliand  said  that  if  Government  really  wished  to  protect  agricul¬ 
turist-  debtors  4t  should  make  appropriate  changes  in  the  Land  Aiienaiioii  Act  which 
alone,  by  creating  vicious  circles,  was  responsible  for  reducing  the  margin  of  secu¬ 
rity  against-  loans,  thereby  putting  up  the  rate  of  interest  debtors  whose  field  for 
realising  the  foil  value  of  his  immovable  assets  was  limited  by  the  zict  and  hence 
only  enabled  him  to  obtain  fraction  of  its  actu,al  worth. 

There  had  been  a  stream  of  amendments  from  various  groups  and  interests  to  the 
Bill.  A  proposal  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  LekhaicatiiJain,  to^add  three  penal 
provisions  to  the  Bill  as  a  separate  chapter  under  which  it  would  be  a 
penal  ofieoce  for  any  creditor  to  demand  payment  of  debt  from  a  debtor,  or  attempt 
to  execute  a  decree  which  shall  be  punishable  by  12  months’  imprisonment  or  fine 
not  exceeding  the  amount  of  debt.  Similarly,  any  one  refusing  to  advance  loan  to 
an  agriculturist  when  asked  to  do  so  shall  be  punishable  with  a  year’s  imprisooment 
or  .fine  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  loan  sought.  All  the  said  offences  shall  be  cog¬ 
nisable  and  Don-baifabie  and  shall  only  be  triable  by  Magistrates  _  belonging^  to  the 
statutory  agriculturist  tribes  (who  are  prime  beneficiaries  of  the  Bill).  Fine  in  each 
case  if  realised  shall  be  paid  to  the  agriculturist  debtor  as  compeosation. 


29t!i.  OCTOBER  A  suggestion  to' the  Government  to  invite  .Mr.  Gandhi  to 
the  Punjab  to  inaugurate  his  proposed  village  reconstruction  scheme^  and  help  the 
indebted  Punjab  agriculturist  was  made  in  the  Council  to-day  by  Pandit  Nanakchand 
(a  delegate  to  the  Bound  Table  Conference)  opposing  the  Indebtedness  Bill, 
la  the  course  of  a  three-hours’  speech,  the  Pandit  said  .that  the  agriculturist 
should  be  helped  but  the  Bill  hardly  beoefiLted  the  agriculturist.  The  best  way  to 
help  him  was  to  lessen  the  burden  of  land  revenue  and  jhe  first  step  In  effecting 
this  was  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  .Indian  ■, Members  in  the  Government.  He 
also  appealed  to  the  Government  to  pay  .more  ,  a.t  tent  ion  to  village  reconstruction. 
Mr.  Gandhi  could  help  them  in  this  connection,  if  they  invited  him  to  the  Punjab 
but  the  present  Bill  would  only  destroy  credit  in  the  countryside.  Citing  an 
instance  of  how  an  ignorant  rural  debtor  was  crushed  by  a  money  lender  belonging 
to  his  own  class,  the  Pandit  said  that  he  himself  had  ^acted  as  Counsel  for  a 
.creditor  who  obtained  a  decree  for  Bs.  7,000  from  the  High  Court  for  Bs.  ■  23, 
the  actual  sum  lent. 
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Messrs,  Ahdvl  Ohani  and  K.  B.  Mahomed  Zamalkhan  supported  the  measura 
as  also  Kamvar  Maharajdngh  (solitary  supporter  from  the  Hindu  group)  who 

maintaioed  that  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough.  “  ^ 

Mrs.  Lekhwati  Jain,  supporting  Raja  Narandranath’s  circulation  motion,  hinted 
at  strong  agitation  all  over  the  Punjab,  if  the  Bill  was  passed  into  law  and  also 

rv™n^  ^  traders  would  boycott  British  goods  and  order  Japanese  and 

tserioaQ  goods  to  intensify  agitatioo.  ^ 

SOtli.  OCTOBER  About  half  a  dozeo  more  speakers  parl-icipated  iu  the 
resumed  debate  on  the  Bill  io  the  Couneih  including  Mr.  Wace,  Registrar  of  Co¬ 
operative  Societies  and  Chatidhury  Ckoturam^,  hu\tx  of  the  Unionist  Party,  who  were 
strong  supporters  of  the^Bill.  Chaudhuri  Choturam  denied  that  the  amended  Bill 
was  dictation  as  alleged  and  refuted  the  charges  brought  by  the 

arto^ting^ba^s  said  the  Government  were  only  proceeding  on  an 

1st.  NOVEMBER  :--After  four  days’  discussion  on  the  Indel)tednes8  Bill,  Earn 
^  amendmept  for  re-circuIation  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  and 
the  motion  for  consideration  of  the  Bill  was  carried,  J  J 

^The  only  speaker  on  the  Bill  to-day  was  Mr,  Choturam^  who,  in  the  course  of 

^  measure”  as  it  benefited 

of  debtors.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  “alliance”  as  alleged  between 

^»50njst  Party  and  appealed  to  the  House  to  support  the 
debN  I^ntPrLT^innr^*^  grounds  as  the  debtor  ryot  was  crushed  by  stupendoas 
^  MrXj]  the^total  annual  Ian  revenue  of  the  Province, 

thp  TTnfnnilf’  p  replying,  said  that  their  only  understanding  with 

ameildmenf  Bdl  they  should  not  press  for  the  last  three  clauses  in  the 

sunnort  TP  if  they  did  not  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to 

obSd.  "iirfis  .i'.'Si.s”';.  Ci,®;?"’' 

on  thrindSul!fp^f  RpirPR  i?”""®'’  ^  to-day  when  discussion 

cLnosed  of  The  rival  groups  were  the  Rural  party 

tfon  xf  intere^  toThe  agriculturist  class  members,  who  stood  for  a  reduc- 

turist  classes  by  generally  lessening  the  debt  burden  on  agricul- 

playing  the  rolf  of^mndprciipr*lf  Urban  party  with  the  Government 

split  if  the  NatioLT  R,  for^  ®  .demands.  There  was  a 

party  to  inflict  three  Biif.r.oa”'-  which  enabled  the  Rural 

bfned  and  to  carw  ‘hei^^^  Government  and  the  Urbanites  com- 

“7o2S.r,"  sr;  ™  “.f ■'» 

simple^ intoest  ^'[f'^r*nrer5  g'^Dera'jy  banned  compound  interest  and  limited 
llv  oZl:  It  ctn^“^u ter"ft 'to  eefcTni  fZ 

L  ^GovernmeTt  amend.Sfrwa  " 

by  a  defeat  on  this  flmenHmon*  ^,*v  ■  1  dd  votes.  Undeterred 

members  of  the  Urban  party  namely''  **  media,  two 

Pari  moved  a  number  of  1  Math  and  Mr.  Mitkuridlal 

Interest  much  higher  than  riirl  which  put  both  the  simple  and  compound 

sided  w“rfhe  UrLLs  al^  the  Government  again 

Nath’s  was  deflated  witLnt  a  d^t?L  Baja  Narendra 

and  again  by  37  to  33  Mr  Puri’s  by  36  to  35  votes 

in  dfvision  and  Xrs  whfout  d?vS 

interest  on  secured'  an'd'^nnsecured  foana  amendment  limiting  simple 

above  the  prevailing  bank  ratp  Th^  eight  per  cent,  respectively, 

amendment  was  carried  by  37  to  9  remained  neutral  and  the  Rural 

by  the  QoveramemUiV'rtspeet'of  'tmendma''^s7e^'74  "  ('wonght  about 

Act,  the  figure '2  siu^rpstpH  w  of  the  Provincial  Insol veucy 

1,000  and  3,000  suggested  Tw  Urbanhes  and  RnrM>™®“*^  being  accepted  as  between 

A  series  of 'J^oanites  and  Rnralites,  respecrively. 

the  ^ohate  on  the  IntereBt  cHuse^l^^  respective  parties  during 

lue  incerest  clause  kept  the  issue  m  suspense  until  the  Rural  amend- 
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ijxjL.  ±^xuKiinu.iui,  run  movea  an  amenaiuKuit  ijaasj  me  iici  snouia  apply  only  to 
loans  advanced  after  its  coming  into  force. 

The  Eural  Party’s  spokesman  objected  to  the  amendment  on  the  gronnd  it 
■went  against  the  spirit  of  the  Bill,  because  it  was  ostensibly  meant  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  iridebtedoess  and  not  to  provide  for  a  distant  future,  and  as  it  killed  the 
chief  objective  of  the  Bill  under  discussion,  it  could  not  be  moved. 

After  the  leader  of  the  House  had  explained  the  Government’s  view,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  called  on  the  Legal  Remembrancer  to  solve  the  problem  and  he  agreed  with 
the  leader  of  the  House  that  the  amendment  was  entirely  within  the  scope  of 
the  Bill. 


Mr.  Muhundlal  Puri  recommended  his  amendment  to  the  house  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  most  unfair  to  brand  the  honest  money  “lender  as  an  usurer,  when  he 
was  charging '6' per^  cent  compound  interest,  which  was  no  more  than  what  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Provincial  Governments  had  themselves  paid  on  .their 
borrowings.  .He  said  that  the  redaction  of  rate  was , inequitable  and  its  retrospec¬ 
tive  applications  unjustifiabie. 


Mr.  Puri’s  amendment  was  lost  without  a  division,  as  also  another  of  Ha/a 
Narendranath  on  similar  lines,  which  mean.5:  to  obviate  the  legal  difficulties  atten¬ 
dant  on  the  making  of  the  .  Act  retrospectively  effective,  in  view  of  the  suits  which 
were  in  appeal  before  higher  tribunals  having  passed  through  lower  courts.  The 
original  Clause  VI  was  then  passed. 

Mr.^  Puri  next  moved  three  alternative  amendments  seeking  to  make  the  Act 
inapplicable  to  loans  made  to  a  trader,  contractor  or  shopkeeper,  or  to  a  loan  ex¬ 
pressly  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  | industry. 

After  .various,  members  had  spoken,  Chaudhury  Ohoturam's  motion  for  closure 
was  passed  by  56  votes  to  10, 


iir,  Boyd,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said  that  they  did  not  want 
to  commit  to  themselves,  especially  as  there  had  been  so  little  time  to  go. into  tha 
technicalities  raised  by  the  amendments,  which  were  only  handed  in  that  morning, 
Mr.  Boyd  thought  that  the  House  should  be  given  time  to  study  the  impiicationi 
of  the  amendments, 


The  President  took, the  sense  of  the  House  by  show  of  hands.  There  was  a  tie., 
■25.  liiembers  voting  each  way.  Only  tea  minutes'  time  being  now  left,  the  PresidenI 
adjourned  the  House  till  Nov,  15, 


~  '  _  -  - - -  ,  ,  ,,  »•  -w  *,  A  4,6,4  VV  sj  U.  lUL 

be  compelled  to  hold  longer  sessions.  This  quesiioa  would  be  anally  decided  at  the 
next  sitting  on  the  19th 


The  Government  were  concerned  in  two  victories  to-day.  Firstly,  siding  with  the 
Urban  Party,  they  defeated  by  43  votes  to  23  the  Rural  Party  amendment  to  fix 
the  massraiim  jurisdiction  of  a  Conciliation  Board,  respecting  debt,  at  Rs.  25,000  in 
place  of  Rs.  10,000  as  suggested  by  the  Select  Committee,  and  secondly  with  the 
Rural  Party  help  they  defeated  by  24  votes  to  12  the  Urban  Party  amendment  that 
at  least  one  half  of  the  members  of  the  Conciliation  Boards  should  be  persons  hav¬ 
ing  five  years’  experience  of  administration  of  civil  justice. 

Their  defeat  in  respect  of  Rs.  25,000  amendment  mentioned  above  was  the  first 
reverse  sustained  in  the  present  session  by  the  Rural  Party,  which  was  the  most 
powerful  combination  in  the  House  and  had  been  responsible  for  inflicting  three 
BTicoesswe  defeats  oa  the  Governmeat  and  the  Urban  Party  combined’ a  few 
days  ago. 

^  Speaking  on  this  amendment,  Mr.  MuJmndlal  Puri  accused  Rural  Party  mem- 
-  ^  attempting  to  carry  their  exorbitant  demands  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  declared  that  the  Government  had  shown  itself  incapable  of  withstanding  the 

and  things  were  being  done  at  the  dictation  of 
Chaudlmry  Choturam,  Leader  of  the  Rural  Party.  He  even  visualised  the  time 
whem  those  debtor  mfiaences  might  “come  within  the  executive  itself”  and  it  was 
for  that  mison  that  they  should  have  suffieient  safeguards  or  do  away  with  Con¬ 
ciliation  Boards  altogether.  Urban  Party  members,  however,  were  able  to  make  littfle 
headway  against  the  double  opposition.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  lOth. 


I9tls,  NOVEMBER  i-^Some  of  the  more  controversial  clauses  (apart  from  the  redue 

debts  with  retrospective  efiect)  such  as  the  power  of  Conciliatioi 
«  1  viu  binding  on  creditors  in  certain  circumstances  and  thei 

tL!  Courts,  were  reached  in  the  Council  to-day.  The  attendanc 

was  Tmin  ^  nut  alt  parties  were  as  vigilant  and  alert  as  ever  about  every  singl 

B^ards'^ar  e*vf^^  8^  Party  fought  the  proposed  scope  and  powers  of  Oonciliatiai 

^  Mr.  Lahh  Singh  had  proposed  at  a  previous  sitting  that  a  debtor  makini 
V  ^  Conciliation  Board  for  settlement  of  his  debts  shoull 

a  sum  equivalent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  araoun 
fmm  .o^der  to  increase  the  chances  of  acceptance  of  such  a  safeguarc 

of  Mr.  M.  L.  Puri  reduced  the  proposed  .percentag 

moved  an  amendment  to  tha 
precaution  was  necessary,  if  Conciliatioi 
■mpntfl  bodies.  The  (Government,  opposing  both  amend 

reachpH  difficulties  of  raising  money  before  a  settlement  wa 

*^^®^^dments  were  thrown  out. 

the  amendment  of  the  leader  of  the  Urban  Part 
S  an  a  Conaliation  Board  might,  at  any  time,  dis 

went  The^lmeSpnl  “  consider  it.  desirable  to  attempt  to  efiect  a  settlt 

jneni,  xne  amendment  was  carried,  despite  Ewal  opposition, 
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Clause  13  of^ the  Bill  was  passed  after  some  discussion  aod  clauses  14,  15  and  16 
were  passed  without  any  amendment, 

_  Clause  17,  which  has  been  changed  in  some  important  respects  by  the  Select  ^Com¬ 
mittee,  gave  rise  to  a  keen  debate.^ The  original  Bill  had  provided  that  a  Conciliation 
Board  could ,  effect  settlement  if  the  debtor  came  to  an  amicable  ,  agreement  with 
his  creditors,  to  whom  not  less  than  60  por  cent  of  the  total  debts  was  due.  The 
Select  Committee,  composed  of  a  majority  of  Rural  Party  membere,  proposed  that 
if  a  debtor  came,  to  an  amicable  settlement  with  or  any  of  Ms  creditors’^  the 
Board  could  effect  a  settlement  and  set  forth  the  amounts  payable  to  each  creditor 
and  the  times  at  which  they  should  be  paid. 

Mr*  Puri  moved  an  amendment  seeking  to  restore  the  original  provision  regard¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  debtors  satisfying  the  creditors  claimiog  at  least  63  per  cent 
of  the  total  debts. 

Baja  Narendranatli,  supporting  the  amendment,  ^visualised  a  debtor  commgjo 
a  settlement  with  one  creditor  and  thereby  jeopardising  the  claims  of  the  majority 
of  his  creditors. 

Jfr.  Boyd,  Finance  Member,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  explained  how  the 
change  came  to  be  made  in  the  Select  Committee  and  said  that  the  Government 
had  given  notice  of  an  amendment  to  clause  16  of  the  Bill,  with  a  similar  object. 

Mr,  Puri  was  prepared  to  go  with  the  Government  as  far  as  the  scaling  down 
of  debts  through  Conciliation  "Boards  on  any  reasonable  basis  was  concerned,  but 
he  asked  what  safeguard  was  there  that  collusive  “settlement”  between  debtor 
and  one  of  his  creditors  might  not  penalise  ail  his  other  creditors,?  This  clause 
might  well  .lead  to  a  debtor  "defrauding  all  but  one  of  his  creditors,  How  could 
they  get  their  dues  at  ail,  if  a  debtor  agreed,  under  the  so-called  single-creditor 
agreement,  to  hand  over  his  assets  to  him  for  say  15  years  ? 

Mr,  Boyd,  opposing  the  amendment,  requested  Urbanites  to  recaember  that 
Conciliation  Boards  would  afford  every  reasonable  chance  to  the  creditors  to  safe¬ 
guard  themselves.  The  Board  would  not  be  composed  of  fools. 

The  amendment  was  lost. 

To  the  same  clause,  which  also  provided  that  the  agreement  shall  take  efieet  as 
if  it  were  a  decree  of  a  civil  court,  Baja  Narendranaih  moved  the  addition  of  a 
proviso  “that  the  agreement  shall  be  executed  regardless  of.  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  16  of  the  Land  Alienation  Act”  (which  debars  certain  classes  from  coming 
into  possession  of  agriculturists’  lands). 

The  President  first  held  that  the  amendment  was  out  of  order  but  later  JiQ 

allowed  the  amendment  to  be  moved.  _  •  t 

Baja  Narendranaih  said  that  without  ^such  provision,  Jhe  niere  getting  of  a 
decree  would  be  a  farce  and  Boards  will  dismally  fail  in  their  objective. 

Sir  Sihandar  By  at  Khan,  Revenue  Member,  said  that  whether  the  amendment 
was  in  order  or  not,  the  Government  could  not  agree  to  any  restriction  of  the 

Land  Alienation  Act.  .. 

Chaudhry  Chotu  Bam,  opposing  on  behalf  of  the  Rural  Party,  thougiit  that 
under  this  provision,  80  per  cent  of  the  small  landholders  would  become  expro¬ 
priated  in  a.  short  time, and  the  present  owners  would  be  soon  landless. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  .  ^ 

The  Rural  Party  then  sustained  two  defeats  in  division,  the  Government  and, 

the  Urban  Party  combining  against  them.  . 

The  first  occasion  was  when  .the  Government  moved  their  promiseci  amendment 
to  clause  19  that  before  a  debtor  obtained  a  “certificate  of  reasonabkneBS  irom 
the  Board,  he  shall  satisfy  at  deast  40  per  ceiitfof  the  creditor’s  claim.  Although 
Urbanites  had  another  amendment  in  favour  of  60  per  ceflt,^fhey  wHhdrew  it  and 
siding  with  the  Government  defeated  the  Rural  Party  in  division  by  35  votes  to 

The  next  division  was  on  the  Urban  party  amendment  that  'once  a  debtors 
■application  was  rejected  by  the  Board  no  second  application  was  .  permissible  for 

three  vears.  . 

Discussion  on  another  i,mportant  Urban  party  ameDdm.ent  that  in  case  of  a  debtors 
default  in. respect  of  the  Board’s  decree,  such  amount  ^ shall  be  recoverable  as 
arrear  of  land  revenue  was  proceeding,  when  the  Council  adjourned. 

20tli.  NOVEMBER  I— When  the  Council  continued  discussion  on  the  Debt 
Relief  Bill  to-day,  the  members  of  the  Urban  Party  concentrated  their  energies 
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inter  alia  on  getting  the  Government  to-.assiime  responsibility  for  the  realisation  of 
decretal  dues  in  the  event  of  a  debtor  defaulting  payment  of  the  amount  decreed  by 
the  Conciliation  Board  and  making  Conciliation  Board’s  decisions  the  subiect  of 
appeal,  which  the  Bill  debars,  ^  ^ 

Both  these  efforts  failed,  as  also  their  attempts  to  impose  a  time  limit,  firstly  to 
the  Oonciliatiou  Board’s  chapter  itself  and,  secondly,  to  the  retrospective  nature  of 
the  measure.  Thus  the  Government  and  the  Rural  Party  were  able  to  make  further 
progress  with  ten  more  clauses,  although  in  the  teeth  of ‘the  Urban  opposition. 

The  urban  spokesnoen  stressed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  distinct  provision  in 
the  corresponding  Central  Provinces  Act  whereby  the  Government  assumed  responsi¬ 
bility  to  recover  defaulters’  dues  and  maintained  that  it  was  unfair  to  leave  a  credi¬ 
tor  at  the  mercy  of  a  debtor,  after  compulsorily  scaling  down  the  debts  and  still 
give  the  debtor  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Alienation  Act  Rural  party  members 
twitted  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  pointed  out  that  they  (the  sponsors)  claimed 
to  stand  as  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  for  Swaraj  and  would  be  the  friends  of 
the  masses,  but  here  they  were  only  seeking  how  to  squeeze  the  poor  ryot  debtor 
tnr^gh  the  agency  of  the  Government.  ’ 

Chaudhury  Ckotu  Bam-,  Leader  of  the  Rural  Party,  opposing  the  Urban  amend¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  Government  realisation  of  defaulter’s  debt  as  to  arrears  of 
land  revenue,  appealed  to  Hindu  members  to  remember  that  among  debtors  there 
were  a  number  of  small  Hindu  and  Sikh  landholders,  who  will  be  deprived  of  their 
ancestral  property,  if  the  Government  were  to  have  power  to  collect  their  debts,  as 
7  Government  dues.  He  said  that  this  was  only  a  veiled  attempt  to 
Zemindars^  Alienation  Act,  which  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Punjab 

to  ??^endment  said  that  their  ideas  was  only 

proceedings  of  the  Boards  with  an  element  of  reality  and  of  potential 

mpTit  reaction  of  debt  would  serve  no  purpose.  The  amend- 

BorrVi  Llrfes.^^^^  decided  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the 

should*  in  that  court-fees  on  debt  recovery  proceedings 

Government  w  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the 

take  a  passing  the  measure  to  help  debtors  to  continue  to 

successfuf  d^PrpP^^^prA^^  court  fecs  on  debt  recovery  proceedings,  which,  after 
was  lost.  were  either  all  to  be  borne  by  the  debtor.  The  amendment 

debrand  S  agriculturist 

far-reaching  characrpr  op  fhe  Statute  Book  an  Act  of  such 

coming  new  lee-iskinrp  with  ^  the  wisdom  of  presenting  the 

Part  four  of  thp  enactment.  All  amendments  were  defeated. 

D.md»p.t  (I.,i4  do.p  to.  »  deb  “l.lf  bl  Zn‘''th."°doKS  '’SiS  m 

r.srLfs3.?d%rbB'“'?  »* ‘v* ils  S?  oZZr/, 

isting  law  rtmamed  to  be  passed.  The  Council  then  adjourned  till  the  Isrd. 

diSMssfon^n^rt  iStednes^^lT  f  pT®  to-day  when 

wtahed  tote  a  debtor  in  a  TstfcicH  the  Biirwhereby  they 

Opposition,  Chaudhuri  Chr^Uiman  t.  sense.  The  leader  of  the 

clause  7  of  the  Bill  had  alrLdT^rW;  ^  a^\  order,  objected  on  the  ground  that 

attitude  of  the  Rural  Partv  wpJ  include  all  classes  and  the 

^ue  01  tne  Jicural  Barty  was  that  the  Bill  should  not  be  a  class  measure. 

toffi.  oSBtofertoS  hSS''  •*>»  Oo'mbienl,  pcinted  oul 

he  President  xnhd  the  Government  proposal  out  of  order 

deanitioh  was  amendment  would  be  in  order  if  the 

see^ions,  ^  ^^®POct  to  the  section  dealing  with  Bamdu-^ 


finds  to.liave  been  due  at  the  commeaceoieot  of  this  Act.  The  Bittral  Party  regar 
this  as  a  vital  amendment  and  proposed  that  *Damdapat  shall  mean  double  the 
amount  originally  lent  and  not  double  the  amount  due  at  ^the  commencement  oi 
the  Act.  Division  resulted  in  a  tie,  B3  voting  each  way.  Amidst/cheers  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Urban  Party,  the.  President  gave  his  casting  vote  against  the  amead- 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  vote  for  the  status  qEO,_  because  the  GoYernment 
were  proposing  what  the  Select  Committee  recommended  without  any  change. 

Mian  Ntiridlah  (Eural)  then  moved  the  following  proviso  at  the  proviaed. 

that  where  a  Court  is  satisfied  that  any  fictitious^  sum  was  added  to  the  sum 
actually  advanced  in  order  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  entire  sum 

shall  be  disallowed'^  .  .  x*  • 

■ '  The  Government  and  Urbanites  opposed  the  amendment  as  impracticable,  in¬ 
equitable,,  and  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  law,  but  Euralites  regarded  it  as  the  soul 
of  the.  Bill  and  a,  division  resulted  in  the^Eural  Party's  favour  by  34  votes -to  dv. 

.  Eural  Party  members  followed  up  their  victory  over  Mr.  JSuridlah  s  nmenammt 
by  another,  freeing  the  defaulting  debtor  from  all  liability,  to  arrest.  The  Bill  as  it 
emerged  from  the  Select  Committee  .contemplated  certain  circumstane^  in  which  a 
debtor  defaulting  ijayment  of  decree  could  be  arrested,  but  the  Rural  Party  menabers 
deleted  all  eseeptions  and  when  the  Government  and  TFrban 
favour  of  total  deletion  of  the  clause  on  non-arrest  as  amended,  Burahtes  aeteatea 

*^^Tbe^overnmL*°a^d  Urbanites  sustained  yet  another  defeat  ip  division  on  the 
rural  amendment  to  the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  before  the  first  reading  was  passed. 

The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  30th. 

30th.  NOVEMBER The  Council  to-day  passed  the  Indebtedness  Relief  Bill. 
At  the  outset,  to-day,  the  leader  of  the  House,  Sir  Sikandar  Syat  iCfean,  sugges¬ 
ted  a  late  evening  sitting,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  expedite  the  passing  ot  the  JJiip  m 
view  of  which  very  few  speeches  were  made.  Among  those  who  spoke  opposing  the 
Bill  were  Pandit  Nanakchand,  Mrs.  Lebhwati  Jain  and  Mr.  Mayadas,  Mr.  Mamraj 
Singh  and  Mr.  Eamsaran  Das  supported  the  Bill. 

Pandit  Nanakchand  accused  .^amindar  members  of  ;  combining  to  throttle 
the  credit  of  the  Province.  He  warned  them  that  as  a  result  of  the  “ensure, 
capital  would  fiy  to  more  hospitable  areas  and  it  would  be  the  rural  ^rid  ag 
tural  population^  who  would  suffer  most.  Development  of  any  kuid  would  comejo 
a  standstill  in  those  areas,  because  there  was  no  satisfactory  banking  system  to  help 


^  WAJiv;  VJ1  Vjr  V  V^l.  AJt  i^AUA-A  U  i'V  J.  '  , 

mamtained  that  the  Eeport  was  only  fit  to  be  rejectecL 

Khan  Bahadur  8 ardar  ITahibuUah  then  moved  an  amendment  that  whereas  the 
scheme,  of^onstitption  onthned  m  the  report  definitely  fails  short  of  the  I  pledges 

f  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and  does  not  satisfy  the  Indian  aspirations. 

It  Should  be  declared  madeqaute,  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing. 

snpporthig  his  motion,  said  that  he  could  not  understand 

rejection  of  the  report.  He  thought  that  all  parties  ia  the 
Mouse, ^not  excluding  Government  members,  would  have  no  hesitation  in  voting  for 

given  by  British  statesmen  had  been 
had  said  only  the  other 
authority  of  the  British  Government  to  say  that  the  goal 

nripnf  S'''®, Dominion  Status.  He  described  the 

wnnli-l  Tint  goalless  and  soulless  and  was  so  reactionary  in  character  that  it 

thfi  itw^n  ‘  anybody.  He  was  certain  that  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 

everv  nol’itiidi^tf  Congress,  Moderate  or  otherwise, 

S-o  Hindu,  Muslim  or  Christian,  had  described  the  scheme  as 

provisions  o/the^sphpifp  suspicion  and  mistrust  in  the 

and  Gnvprnnro  Criticised  the  powers  given  to  ihe  Governor-General 

these  dGtTnrc,  wiring  ‘*'®®®,l'eW  by  some  European  dictators.  But  whereas 

scheme  wnnM  h^  tLn^ct  ?  ‘be  J.  P.  C. 

Barda^HSnlkhGdr!/^wu^^^^  .people.  Criticising  the  position  of  Ministers 
^  The  L  w  ’v,  PO«''®r8  be  more  or  less  than  now  ? 

lue  Gownment  benches  :  More,  certainly  more.’^ 

even  rafm7mte-“sl^d  1  cf^'®  ’''®n  be  satisfied  if 

be  worse  off  under  the  sn-callef!  \  ^  l.  _  .  .  _  J.  .  ^  .  .  TT  .  . 


was^stSd  bv^he"Hnnie®in^^^^^  addressed  the  Hous 

prefaced  his  re^mSs  by  s^ii^'thaf  if  had^olhif  but  tleT' 

did  Lido  i^with  Thai  rfLLy  r  subject  races,  bus  his  complaint  was  that  the 

g;^gj|4fto5S.j!a  fepgzn?.sg?.i°igs‘'iy‘^;:!t£“g 
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the  result  of  agitation  but  was  the  result  of  sacrifices  and  services  rendered  by  the 
sons  of  India  in  the  Great  War. 

After  referring  to  various  criticisms  levelled  against  the^J.  P.  C.  proposals.  Mr. 
Boyd  said  that  all  misunderstanding  was  due  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Eeport  was  written.  He  maintained  that  the  contemplated  constitution  was  a  great 
advance  and  should  be  worked  whole-heartedly.  As  regards  the  safeguards  the 
Finance  Member  thought  that  without  them  the  constitution  would  be  like  a  train 
passing  over  a  river  over  which  there  was  no  safe  bridge.  The  constitution  was 
fully  workable,  because  of  the  safeguards,  in  the  absence  of  which  minority  commu¬ 
nities  would  be  ruined.  The  special  powers  of  the  Governor  would  seldom  be  used, 
if  past  experience  was  any  indication  of  the  future.  Talking  of  his  own  province, 
Mr.  Boyd  said  that  Indian  members  had  always  acted  with  great  reasonableness 
and  had  always  tried  to  work  with  Government. 

Several  speakers,  inclading  the  two  Ministers,  Sir  Jogendra  Singh,  Minister  for 
Agriculture  and  Sir  Fero^e  Khan,  Minister  for  Education,  supported  the  J.  P.  0. 
Eeport, 

^\v  Jogender  Singh  said  that  his  experience  as  Minister  had  dispelled  his  early 
fears.  He  thought  that  the  proposed  constitution  could  be  worked  satisfactorily  if 
the  difierent  communities  supported  their  Ministers. 

'  Sir  Feroze  Khan,  who  was  continually  interrupted  by  Urban  and  Eiiral  mem¬ 
bers,  enumerated  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  He  said  that  we  should  make  a  nation 
of  ourselves  and  not  expect  a  foreign  nation  to  make  us  a  nation. 

A  voice  :  ‘Hhrongh  separate  electorates 

Sir  Feroze  Khan  appealed  to  the  House  to  work  for  solidarity  and  cast  away 
everything  that  made  for  dissension. 

Mm.  Lekh2mii  Jain  (Congressite)  attacked  the  Eeport  in  bitter  terms.  She  said 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it."  She  warned  the  Government  that  they  had  delibe- 
l^rately  side-tracked  from  the  issue  of  Dominion  Status  and  were  giving  something 
which  was  neither  complete  Provincial  Autonomy  nor  Self-Government.  She  pre¬ 
dicted  that  when  Britain  would  be  ready  to  grant  Dominion  Status,  India  would 
probably  kick  it  off  and  insist  on  Puma  Swaraj.  As  regards  the  centre,  she  thought 
;  that  the  present  nominated  block  of  40  members  in  a  house  of  140  was  preferable 
to  the  proposed  block  of  125  States’  representatives  in  the  Federal  Legislature,  who 
would  be  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Two  amendments  were  moved  to  Mr.  Afzal  Raqh  motion.  One  was  that  the 
resolution  should  read  at  the  end,  “The  Eeport  does  not  satisfy  the  aspirations 
of  Indians  and  is  rejected.”  The  other  amendment  was  that  the  words  after  Indians 
should  be  deleted. 

Both  these  amendments  were  accepted  and  Mr.  Afzal  Haq^s  motion,  thus  amended 
was  carried.  Sardar  HahihullaWs  motion  to  substitute  his  amendment  was  lost, 

Punjab  Indebtedness  Belief  Bill 

21sl.  DECEMBER The  Council  adjourned  sine  die  to-day  after  incorporating 
the  changes  in  the  Indebtedness  Bill  suggested  by  the  Governor  with  one  minor 
addition  to  the  clause  relating  to  the  arrest  of  a  judgment-debtor.  This  was  sponsored 
by  the  Government  themselves,  who,  it  was  understood,  had  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Eural  Party.  The  latter  did  not,  therefore,  move  their  amendments  and 
the  Government  amendments  were  carried,  defeating  the  Urban  Party  amendments 
regarding  tha  interest  clause,  etc. 

The  clause  regarding  arrest  was  modified  to  secure  pmmunity  from  arrest  in  so 
far  as  a  debtor’s  in  ability  to  pay  arose  from  property  which  cannot  be  disposed  of 
by  a  civil  court  decree.  ^  This  afforded  protection  for  the  mere  agriculturist. 

Mr,  Muhundlal  Puri  condemned,  in  scathing  terms,  the  Government’s  new 
amendment  adding  two  more  provisos  to  the  arrest  clause.  These  two  provisos 
which  are  safeguards  for  agriculturist  judgment  debtors  and  which  replace  the 
second  proviso  in  the  clause  bn  arrest,  run  as  follows  :  “Provided  further  that  when 
a  court  has  power,  under  law,  to  order  temporary  alienation  of  land  of  thejudgment- 

of  a  decree,  the  court  shall  not  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section j  take  into  account  the  value  of  any  such  ternporary  alienation  in  considering 
W  the  judgment-debtor  to  pay  ;  provided  farther  that,  save  in  so  far  as 

is  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  Court,  in  considering  the  capacity  of  a 
judgment-debtor  to  pay,  shall  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the^pdgment-debtor  only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ctYil  court  can  dispose  of  it, 
under  the  law  in  execution 
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Maiik  Khuda  Bakhsh,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  initiating 
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way  of  constitutional  advancement.  Ho  felt  that  certain  of  the  Governor  s  spccM 

powers  will  be  spariogly  used  as  shown  by  the  present  constiintion  under  which 
the  Governor  too  possessed  extensive  powers  which  had  not  been  abused^  The  same 
was  likely  to  happen  in  the  future.  He  advised  the  House  to  accept  the  proposed 
advance  and  fiaht  for  more  rights  which  were  bound  to  be  conceded  as  they  proved 
their  fitness  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  He  regretted  that  communal  wrangles 
and  internal  dissensions  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Committee  to  recommend  the 

Deputy  President,  charging  England  with  bank- 
ruptcy  of  statesmanship  asked  a  straight  question,  whether  political  expedience  and 
wisdom  convined  them  that  India  would  keep  silent  and  content.  Criticising  the 
proposed  scheme  of  provincial  autonomy,  he  referred  to  the^  position  of  future 
Ministers  who  would  be  kicked  like  a  football  by  the  Opposition  on  one  side  and 
the  Governor  on  the  other.  Objecting  to  the  Hcderation  plan  he  uiged  the^  imposi'* 
tion  of  a  condition  on  the  States  entering  the  Federation  that  they  would  introduce 
representative  Government  in  their  States  and  regretted  that  they  would  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  conservative  Princes.  Touching  the  subvention  proposal  he  -.main¬ 
tain  cTtSt  it  wL  ^downright  insult  to  this  administration  that  the  subvention 
should  be  subiect  to  the  vote  of  the  central  legislature  and  thought  that  the  great¬ 
est  injustice  had  been  done  to  Baluchistan  which  had  been  expunged  from  the 

constitutional  programme  without  reason.  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  i  t  • 

Sir  Ahdul  QayumKhan,  Minister,  speaking  as  an  elected  member_ recalled  his 
press  statement  that  the  report  had  fallen  short  of  the  Indian  aspirations,  adding 
that  it  was  very  disappointing  and  bred  distrust.  Some  of  the  safeguards,  with 
which  provincial  autonomy  was  hedged  in,  were  unnecessary  and  redundant,  but 
nothing  better  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  the  country 
where  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  solution  of  the  conflicting  interests.  Kecalling 
Eound  Table  Conference  deliberations  in  which  he  had  participated,  he  said  that 
every  opportUDity  had  beeu  given  them  to  patch  up  their  differences  but  they 
failed  resulting  in  a  setting  back  of  the  clock  as  suggested  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  The  Minister  advised  his  countrymen  to  be  patient  m  finding  a 
solution  which  was  only  possible  by  creating  mutual  trust  and  mutual  help. 
Gonsidering  the  internal  dissensions,  they  should  not  grudge  this  little  delay.  He 
emphasized  the  progress  made  since  the  advent  of  the  British,  contrasting  it  with  the 
social  conditions  in  Hindu  India.  Touching  the  subject  of  provincial  autonomy,  he 
hoped  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  Act  would  yet  reduce  some  of  the 
safeguards  and  thought  that  if  the  Governor  had  power  of  suspending  the  constitu¬ 
tion  he  need  not  have  the  power  of  making  extraordinary  Acts  which  privilege 
might  be  confined  to  the  Governor-General.  The  speaker  did  not  see  harm^  in  the 
Frontier  Governor’s  special  respondhiliiy  for  the  trans-border  area.  The  failure  to 
make  the  proposed  subvention  a  statutory  charge  on  the  central  revenues,  was  a 
real  disappointment  for  Sir  Abdul  Qaiyum  who  did  nob  see  any  justification  for 
reducing  the  Haig  Committee’s  future. 

Bai  Sahib  Mekr  Chand  Khanna,  on  behalf  of  the  Frontier  minorities,  paid  a 
tribute  to  Lord  Linlithgow,  chairman  of  the  Committee,  which  had  produced  a 
document  of  far-reaching  importance.  He  could  not  join  hands  with  those  who 
urged  whole-sale  rejection  but  favoured  drastic  modifications  saying  that  blaming 
others  for  their  sins  would  be  nothing  short  of  selLdeception.  He  alleged  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  report  was  baaed  on  communal  electorate.  The  Government  had 
been  ever-anxious  to  placate  the  Muslims  by  separating  Sind.  The  speaker  felt 
gratified  at  the  minorities’  safeguards  which  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  served 
their  best  interest  against  the  exploitation  by  the  majority  and  abuse  of  power. 
Voicing  the  fears  of  Frontier  minorities  under  the  new  reforms  when  the  official 
block  would  be  removed,  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  76  per  cent,  of  the  majority, 
the  Eai  Sahib  endorsed  the  Governor’s  special  powers  which  could  only  be  useful, 
if  applied  on  the  proper  occasion  in  the  interest  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended.  Why  could  not  the  Government  appoint  special  officers  for  the  minorities’ 
protection  ?  He  thought  that  the  subvention  was  perhaps  a  necessity  so  long  as  the 
Frontier  remained  a  separate  province,  but  he  did  not  favour  making  it  a  statutory 


Mr.  Khan  (Independent),  alleged  that  the  Committee’s  proposals 

were  a  scandal  on  English  statesmanship  and  the  proposed  reforms  were  absolutely 
iaade4uate  but  they  must  not  expect  anything  from  the  British  nation. 

The  Council  then  adiGurned  Sim 


The  Burma  Legislative  Counc 

autumn  SESSION— ‘RANGOON— 8th  to  14th  AUGUST  ig34 

Motion  for  Removal  of  President 

The  Autuma  Session  of  the  Burma  Lepjislative  Conncil  commenced  at 
in  the  8th.  Au^ost  1934.  After  formal  business,  the  Council  refused  leave  ^ 

^h-ne  to  move  a  no-confidence  motion  in  the  Ministry  as  a  body  and  on  the  Muca- 
tion  Minister  and  Forest  Minister  individually,  the  maximum  number  voting  m 
favour  of  the  motion,  including  the  mover,  being  only  three. 

77  Ba  Chaw  next  moved  for  the  removal  of  the  President.,  Sir 
Qlanville  from  the  office.  The  mover  and  others  who  spoke  for  the  . 

mit  the  President’s  ^inadequate  knowledge’  of  the  Burmese  lan^age,  his  rejectim 
ofresoLS  of  the  same^nature  that  were  admitted  by  former  Presidents,  and  hm 
alleged  partiality  in  calling  on  to  speak  those  whose  names  he  knew  and  his 
disregard  of  requests  made  by  members  regarding  arraugements  on  the  agenda 

^^^The  Finance  itfm&er  reminded  the  House  that  the  Presidents  Office  was  m  the 

of  tenure  of  officeMunng  thehfe- 

Sme  of  the  Council  on  far-fetched  frivolous  grounds  ^ 

hff  fimctions.  He  refuted  the  allegations  regarding  the  f^rtiahty 

^i*oa?^lpnf-  wqq  perfectly  in  order  in  reiectmg  certain  resolutions.  Blembera  couia 

feek  explanations  from  the  President  for 

knowledge  of  the  Burmese  langnage  the  speaker  poised  out  t^he  President  h^^^^ 

Burmese^ staff  to  whom  he  conld  refer  when  m  doubt.  He  tirarned  the  House  . 
rionfrinp  r»f  impartiality  was  to  be  thrown  overboard  and  somebody  put  in  me  un 
who  could  be  influenced  by  party  considerations  it  would  amouut  to  disenfcanohise- 

^^The^PresiWenTexplained  the  procedure  in  respect  of 

referred  to  the  Council  rules  regarding  transaction  of  business  m 

he  could  permit  members  to  address  the  Council  m  Burmese  and  other  vtrna.u 

“  The^Hols^’e  dY“iSd  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  fifty  apinst 

two  Ministers  votino- with  the  Goyernment,  while  most  of  the  members  of  the  r 

may  be  recalled  in  the  last  budget  session  a  similar  motion  was  defeated  by 
narrow  margin. 

Peotest  AGAINST  Goveenoe’s  Action 

Sth  AUGUST  In  the  Council  to-day  the  President  ruled  out  an  adjournment 

motion  nofee  of  which  had  been  given  up  by  A-  ;“7°“rthut"th™  « 

hunger-strike  of  Shin  Ar]ya  in  the  Mandalay  ]ail.  He 

ample  time  to  tackle  resolutions  which  privilege  was  not  made  use  of.  He 

nuoW  a  ruling  of  U  Pii,  a  former  President,  himself  a  Burman  B^mst,  on  a 
motion  of  similar  nature  in  connection  with  the  hunger-strike  of  U  j 

aUowing  the  same.  He  emphasized  that  this  kind  of  Sber 

the  Government  and  a  detailed  reply  had  already  been  given  by  the  Home  Mem  e 
renlving  to  a  question.  On  enquiry  the  President  elicited  from  the  Home  Mem  per 
th^’^Shin  Ariya  was  sentenced  on  June  15  to  three  months’  imprisonment  and  his 

%he'cSuncil  reTum1n?X  lunch,  the  President  read  the  Governor^  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Council,  withholding  his  concurrence  with  the  ® Wv 

day  removing  Sir  Oscar  de  Olanville  from  the  office  as  Presiaent.  H'^E^^Gknqy 
I  diluted  on  tie  nature  of  duty  Mid  responsibility  attached  to  the  office^ 

'  and  pointed  out  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  _  report  of 
found  that  the  complaints  were  mainly  the  outcome  of  ignorance  ^ “f 

standing  of  rules.  His  Excellency  could  not  also  hold  ailleged  msuflicien  y 
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Slent.  reasonable  or  sufficient  ground  for  the  removal  of  the 

cuswd  bv®tt?e  '"“endraent  to  a  non-official  resolution  was  being  dis- 

adjourned  S®  Sle’£  memb“e?jfo  ‘**1®  Soul  be 

^yo"<=«Fjence  to  the  removd'of  thrPreSS  ® 
precedenfTndTf  the^Smbors  dSsirerto^dlscusf sinfV  ^ 

so  when  the  Council  usualiv  adiounmd  Mo  t  f  wation  outside  they  could  do 

that  were  .to  be  discussed  nothing  to  say  on  matters 

againsMhrrulfi  o?Th?PrSidinr  ^  Protest 

and  adjourned.  o  1  resident.  The  House  then  continued  usual  business 

Unruly  Scenes— Members  Walk- out 

scenes  were  ■^timsse'd  ^tWs  SLimnnn  **™h*^'  'rf  history  of  the  Council,  disorderly 
the  business  of  the  House%f  rpro?4t t^inef  ?Srg^veir-S7eciS^^ 

tiou,  U.  iSaec  rp7p!es’ 7artvl°stQod  no" *^'7''*  “7”  **'  “on-official  resolu- 

Presidenpr  ^^«°P'es  Party)  stood  up  and  said  :  “Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  Mr. 

was^7Slng^^r®resolul7n“'  ^Th^pr£re^*’'th6‘^^T  ‘^®'i  that  the  House 

infcerrupted  but  if  TJ  Saw  wantprl  fn  i-i  ^  i  business  could  not  be 

after  questioh  tiL. '  °  «°"ld  do  so  the  next  day 

bers^o/'the  Buma^  Legislative  ^CoMnir*^h1dn7no‘^  ’  ”Tl’  ."“dersigned  mem- 

wLS.”  ‘!T  “•  “H'i’  <1? “  .iii  of'Z  c5S?i"“ 

ML7whi7  '“emberl  protestTd\hSg“«Crd7 

shame”.  “Preside7“'you  muS^resigiPr'^  banging  tables  and  shouting  “Shame 

^kamg  \Dr.^a  Mcm^s^TarM  ^Fii,  pariv)  and 

^  the  letter,  while  U  Ba  Uhmv  mad  a  names  of  the  signatories 

President  The  President  reauested  the  remarks  against  the 

Council  for  the  rest  of  the  claT  under  members  to  withdraw  from  the 

withdraw  until  the 

ed  out  but  continued  loiteriiig^Ke  fobbF“7i“®  excepting  nine,  walk- 

business.  A  few  minutes  latter  when  tt  rFsnln^®  continued  its  usual 

was  put  to  vote,  a  number  of  Burmese  u“  ^e  possession  of  the  House 

shouted  “Ayes”  from  outside.^  members,  who  had  retired  into  the  lobby, 

Elaines  party,'^^r!*Ea'^°ilfawFTarlTind^  th'^^p®*^'  members  of  U  Chit 

one  Indian  Member,  Mr.  Qanga  Sinah  two  ®  ®  Party,  signatories  including 

ex-Education  Minister,  on  wliom  a  whom  one  was  TJ.  Kyaw 

during  the  last  session  of  the  Oouncii.  of  '  no-coolidence’''  was  passed 

1  ith.  AUGUST  i-Con^Qu^rr’®  Conduct  Criticised 

Strong  posse  of  civil  and  ^muLry  disorderly  scenes  in  the  Council  a 

precautionary  measures^^  Tho  posted  this  morning  outside  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  were  wu  Commissioner 

iobfc^L  On“occTsiof^  therpartidpScd  in^  ^  tl5y  wLelHhJ 

^^”Sbr,n.r;"VoS^^^^  “ 

®^‘-‘Ssrs-  ffama  Siml  *?®  signatures  of  52 

PresMent  to  resign  his  office  as  thev  b^rl  Eakomed  Khan,  urging  the 

TJ  Kyaio  Din,  U  Chit  Mlaina  and^r/^i]  was  understood  TJ  Mauna  Gyi 

groups,  had  interviews  with  the  Governor^“hkSnlng'bT  invit‘^t-  Opposition 

*  wio  moining  by  luvitation  in  connection 
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wilh  the  situation  as  a  sequel  to  the  passing  of  the  motion  for  removal  of  the 
President  and  the  Governor’s  decision  thereon. 

13tk  AUGUST Strong  resentment  by  continuously  banging  the  tables  was 
expressed  to-day  in  the  Council  by  a  large  number  of  Opposition  members  for 
aiiowiog  the  civil  and  military  police  to  come  inside  the  precincts  of  the  Council 
on  Saturday.  Ironical^  cheers  followed  by  cross  qaestions  between  the  Chair  and 
members  of  the  Opposition  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  day  besides  the  suspen- 
sion  of  two  members.  Civil  and  military  police  were  also  posted  to-day  outside  the 
Council  hall.  To-day  was  a  non-ofificial  day  but  members  declined  to  move  their 
respective  resolutions.  Consequently  the  CoiuiciL  adjourned. 

Two  adjournment  motions  one  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government 
for  misusing  the  civil  and  military  police  force  by  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of 

11-  and  13  and  another  to  discuss  the  situation  arising  out 
s  action  on  Saturday  in_  calling  the  police  and  posting  them  in 
aint3rent  places  within  the  Council  buildings  including  the  lobbies  and  thereby 
casting  aspersions  on  members  and  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  House  were  dis- 
aliowed  by  the  President  who  explained  that  under  the  Council  rules  the  house  could 
not  discuss  such  tniDgs  as  well  as  the  President’s  action  which  was  done  to  preserve 

connection  he  quoted  how  TJ,  Chit  Elaing  when  he  was 
rresident  once  called  m  the  police  to  preserve  law  and  order,  U.  H.  C.  Khoo, 

cfoL  ^  President  to  permit  him  to  make  a 

wna  ? If  ^  Elaing’ Sj  Ba  Maw’s  and  his  own  party.  Permission 

this  was  followed  by  a  series  'of  points  of  order,  personal  explana- 
Chair.  The  Prmdenif  explained  why  he  refused  to 
addrcssed  to  leaders  and  whips  of  the  Opposition 
Saturday.  The  letter  gives  reasons  how  under  the  Council  rules  the 

If  inW  4. police  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

President  was  visited  by  U.  Kyaw  Din  and  Dr.  Ba  Maw, 
nnf  who  suggested  for  him  that  his  proper  course  in  arranging  to 

rules  was  to  consult  leaders  of  the  parties 
tn  .ipp  regre  table  disorder  on  Saturday,  The  President  was  unable 

TT  conversation  he  was  assured  by  both 

nrder'^rr  iToir,-!  o  would  endeavour  to  assist  him  in  preserving 

PrpsidpnV  ifazf;  denied  the  statement  addressed  to  them  by  the 

heUBT  inr  ^nly  explained  to  the  President  that  it  would  have  been 

St  before  fe  had  tTen  p^ohce^  hllp. 

which^  Singh  to  move  his  resolution 

thL  f wil«  confidence  in  you.’  The  President  asked  him  more 

Burmese  members  and  voices  of  ‘don’t  withdraw,  don’t  wUh- 
fc^x™7tw”bf®P“‘^®?  Mr..ean^a  Singh  for  the  rest  of  th^’day?  U. 

fiSe  fn  thrpresfdent  as  the  parties  had  no  coa- 

eroSs  as  ml®  move  his  resolution  on  the  same 

of  the  seSon  this  hiinl  ',1  President  suspended  V.  Saw  for  the  rest 

on  adio7n  nS  thf  PntLn  'lie  President 

meSrs^f  fT“%,S  m  1  fas  leaving  the  House  a  large  number  of  Burmese 

as  a  protest  against  thfplefid^n^’Tactiom  ' 

Gov^?n7t74afnr7f  !®^ ‘!'®.7P.P°®,‘u®“.^''®®P®’  an  interview  With  the 

k?ge  policrin  “he  mrlour^nf  ih7on protested  against  the  posting  of  a 
nnintpS  Council  on  a  requision  of  the  President.  The  letter 

the  die-nitv  President  was  not  only  derogatory  to 

contemkn  that  self-respect  The  members  said  that  the 

dent  frnr?  ^  ‘°  policemen  was  called  in  to  protect  the  Presi- 

uent  iiom  pcrsouai  violence  was  idle  aud  groundless. 

®^  defying  the  Chair  was  adopted  to-day  at  the 

pSi  DMtie^  u.  aa  .efamp’s,  Dr  £a  Maw’s  and 

rfvn'^^riP” -?■.  ™  r  ^  altogether  refrained  from  entering  the  Council  Ohambor 

Sms  were  Ukm7  withdrawn  todayfiand  no  extra-ordinary  precaul 
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After  interpellations,  tlie  President  said  he  had  received  a  ieHor  o.v.  j  i  ^ 
^members  requesting  him  to  resign  as  the  Council  had  passed  a  rpsnlnf • 

'  thereforTh^sfed  not®  de“ar  and 

ed  thetsl'-nfs-debaS’  n'roSy  th 

preeinets  as  Council  included  the  vphole  prfmises.  ^  chamber  but  the  Council 
Not  only  tiio  rGtrGQchiH6nt  rsporfc  discussions  but  aH  mcsniTsi-v  p.  i 
paembers  being  absent,  excepting  that  moved  by  Sir  Josenk 

which  t&dLt^'ommftU  onXf  by 

to  report,  till  the  first  dav  Amendment  Bills  were  instructed 

the  c'Luneil.  Tte  FreJdlnt  hen  read  tr^S*  nYfbTf^^  ““  of 

Council.  laen  reaa  me  ordeia  oI  the  Governor  ^jroroyMmp  the 
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Council 


AVTUMN  8W88I0N-8HILL0m~i7th.  to  22nd.  SEPTEMBER  1534 

nth.^Sep4^bL^1934“|§f Council  at  Shillong  on  the 

province  Vm  Teveral  kfrdpfS  '^^  the  position  of  the 

poimed’^olu^that*fi®ve®yaSrwa8’'nofaa”^^  of  the  life  of  the  Council  he 

foreshadowed  in  the  "White  Paper  for  fuw'^1I»?a1'*f-  P®’^'°'^’  the  period 

was  the  period  contemplated  fm;  the  provincelf  wit'h®  5?““®''®  that  seven  years 
the  Constitution  Bill  would  become  in  ti,„  “  Upper  Chambers.  Now  that 
people  would  admit  that  a  general  Lotion  was^f*^ 

and  harrassment  involved  aL  Lat  the  i  worth  the  expense 

were^soulllliVjL  disinterested^ 

and  said  that  the^powM^*^hich\he®  cdnLi®  entirely  peaceful  and  undisturbed 
Assam  Criminal  LaV  ALndmenr  AePla=^  ll.  Government  by  passing  the 

it  seemed  that  Government  measures  to  ripnT^*°  >v.  ^'1*^  ^‘fb  caution  and 

general  approval  for  theircomXte  eradieftinn  w-  “cf'^bies  had  met  with 

thing  more  than  penal  laws  we?o  required  in  orde^tn  ^^^®®‘fency  thought  that  some- 

‘If  young  people  are  allowed  fey  to  hd°“®Ln“'^  schools  on  the  young  people. 

and  to  read  papers  that  are  lust  clever  border  on  disloyalty 

sedition  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  vounf?^nrT^  within  the  margin  lino  of 
fine  distinctions,  but  will  proceed  to  ruir?nn  netted  mmd  will  not  draw  any 

sndicated  the  ^ay.  If  public  opinion  now  where  the  coward’s  finger  has 

terrorists  doing  and  ideas  and  if  the  Dennis  marks  its  abhorrence  of  the 

oojy  can  take  to  protect  the  youns*  from  measures  which  they 

before  the  public  condemnation,  ^his  movement  will  wither 

taken  up  by  parents  I  trust 

and  villages.  Eef  erring  to  the  ^recent  floods  all  public  men  in  the  towns 

was  confined  to  a  part  of  Nowgono-  and  observed  that  the  damages 

iosses  m  the  former  being  much  timheavipr  portion  of  By Ihet  district,  the 

emergent  .distress,  seed  grain  was  suDDiied  find  relief  was  given  to  all  in 

replace^ the  lost  cattla  ^ad  grants  and  loans  were  given  to 

dem^  m  Officers  for  measurPR^^of  ^  agricultural  loans.  No 

Excellency  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  leading  refused.  His 

lu  lUQ  leaamg  gentry  who  had  formed  relief  com-* 
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auX  Kk  Pv.  n Fund  who  had  contributedTfakh  and  a 

even  tfa**in  eennAmi/rf^  added  that  noemploymenfc  of  educated  young  men  went  deeper 

i^whicr Assam  eoufd'’nof'Z.rl’“"°',^^  fduLtfonal  Sy 

the  };^onDd“ahe  hS  Tost'*'  '*'**^'*''’  “  Phs'tion  to  make  good 

As  regards  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  for  tliA.  Rnhi-r.^.^  xi, 
problem  involving  an  expenditure  of  many  lakhs  His  FtcpIIpiPIt 

With  their  help  it  was  hoped  to  teekie^  two  at  reconstruction. 

namely  efficient  marketino- of  Brodiiup  onri  ^  i  fundamental  problems* 

particiariy  the  hTndloX'’  iudulry."ThellieaTu?arRe  e4ch  Cnf  ?? 

the  Assam  Government  to  undertAlrp  ^  Oono,cil  had  enabled 

of  crops  and  with  Their  ah  hrther  scheme  in  e^cpansion 

fruit  growing  and  winter  crops  were  hoped  to  behTlertaken^^^  tnsbandry, 

Hon-official  Bills 

m  SEPTEMBER  : — In  the  Council  to-day  Maulmn  wt.  t 

Chaudhury  moved  for  consideration  of  the  Assam  \oc^ 

Locaf  Funds  {Aeeoimfs  and  Audit)  Amendment  Bill  (193$)^  Assam^Tocnt^^lf 
Government  Amendment  Bill  (1933)  and  the  Assam  AlnKn-moh^,  1?  ^ 

Sie%if4‘hVSnS;r;y?.'  » “^ss  -iS  .“S™  S'sjsi 

MulikpS^^Ametf^Zvi  introduce  the  Assam 

dkiTiTI  pubHo  o^nTom  ^  circulation  for 

Stoppage  op  Floob  Relief 

mntw'nA°*kv*  raised  an  adjournment  motion  to  discuss  a 

TonT  ah^hTTr.T>P°  stoppage  of  gratuitous  relief  in  some  parts  of  Now- 

gong  and  Ramrup  and  indififereoce  of  the  Government  with  ret>-ard  to  that 

thfi  discussion  by  several  members  of  the  House  in  the  coursehT 

which  eloquent  tributes  were  paid  to  the  work  done  in  Nowgonv  bv  arDTrfntv 

Commissioner,  Mr.  Marrar  and  the  Nowgonff  Flood  RaI!P'<=  Pnm»SrffrZ 

K  Sj""-  ^  M™bi"SfS  'it  SZ 

todmLf Lf  “rKAp:  ”•  »«•  e'd»  10  d«l  .ith 

Non-Official  Bills 

r>;  : — In  |  the  Council  to-day  Maulavi  Abdul  Kfialiaue 

Okaudhury  moved  the  introduction  •  of  the  Assam  Births  and  DeathTBegisSn 
S^lL  19.-14  which  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  ■net/wtracton 

Mis  second  bill,  the  sAsscith  Village  ChcLulciddTi  Bill.  1934  was  accentpri  fnv 

circulation  for  eliciting  public  opinion?  His  third  bill,  the  Ass®»  Prfoafe  Ivsl  Jcs 

Protection  Bill,  1934  was  also  sent  to  a  select  committee,  J^tshenes 

Enquiry  into  Ryots’  Condition 

^  The  Council  adopted  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr,  RoMni  Kumar 

^  ^mmittee  consisting  of  the  Revenue  Member,  the  Commissioner 

tL^condition^nJ  tSf  members  to  enquire  and  report  on 

ne  condition  of  the  ryots,  the  advisability  of  reducing  temporarilv  or  DermanentW 

STS'ixfifii, ffl 


I'HE  ASSAM  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 
Dismissal  of  Mouzadaes 


t  SHILLONG. 


Mr.  Kasimth  Sailda^s  resolution  for  making  the  appointment,  dismissal  and 
suspension  of  mauzadera  by  the  Deputy  Commissioners  of  districts  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  Assam  was  withdrawn  on  the  assurance  dven  bv  the 
Hon’ble  Mr.  A  /.  Laine  that  the  matter  would  be  considered  by  the  Government 


School  Boards  foe  Assam 

20tls.  SEPTEMBER  The  Council  discussed  to-day  a  resolution  moved  by  Khan 
Sahib  Mmlavi  Muhammad  Mushara'ff,  recommending  that  District  School  Boards 
for  primary  education  be  established  in  every  district  of  the  province.  His  object 
was  to  take  the  control  out  of  the  local  boards  with  a  view  to  improve  the  manak 
ment  of  primary  schools.  The  Hon’ble  Maulvi  Abdul  Hamid  left  the  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  House  and  did  not  either  accept  or  reject  it.  A  lengthy  discussion 
followed  and  when  the  motion  was  ultimately  put  to  vote,  it  was  lost  by  27  to  4  votes. 

Reihssion  of  Unrealised  Agricultural  Loans 

Babu  Gopendralal  Das  Choudhury  brought  a  resolution  recommending  to  the 
Government  of  Assam  that  in  view  of  the  widespread  financial  distress  prevailing 
in  the  country  for  a  long  time  past  due  to  general  economic  depression  and  in 
view  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  crops  by  floods  this  year,  all  agricultural  loans 
that  have  as  yet  remained  unrealised  throughout  the  province  be  remitted  and 
written  on.  Xhis  resolution  was  withdrawn  after  an  assurance  was  given  by  Mr 
S,  P.  Desai,  that  an  enquiry  would  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  loan  unrecoverable! 


Assam  Eural  Self-Govt.  Bill 

21st  SEPTEMBER  :-The  Council  passed  to-day  the  Assam  Rural  Self  Govern^ 
ment^  [Amendment)  Bill  of  1934.  Ihe  presidents  of  village  courts  will  under  the 
piovisions  of  the  Act  be  appointed  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Sarveswar  Barud’s 

amendment  regarding  the  president  being  elected  by  members  of  a  village  court 
was  lost  by  15  to  19  votes.  ^ 

The  Assam  Tenancy  Bill 

_  The  -l-ssciw  Tenancy  Bill  of  1934  moved  by  the  Hon’bie  Mr.  A.  J.  Laine, 

1  ScIect  Committce  consisting  of  the  Hon’ble 

Khan  Mohendra  Nath  Gohain. 

Bahaduf  MauwV  NiirnLi?  Chandra  Goswami,  Khan 

Kumar  C^ndhnr-^  Mr^R'^w,,^^™®^  ®^i"Pe»dra  Narain  Deb,  Mr.  Echini 

f  P  i)Sarand  the  movS  ^  J-  Heathcote,  Mr. 


CONSTEUCTION  OS'  MaTEENITY  WAED 

a  i^ter^?T  afiT  ‘^6  construction  of 

(non^reournnTl^  fnd  -Rr  ^.‘brugarh  hospital  costing  Es.  22,288 

amn  rr  the  f  (recumng)  might  be  undertaken  without  delay  as 

to.  trie's’,.,?" 

Peesident’s  Waening  to  Official  Bench 

followhie  Faiznoor  AH,  President,  made  the 

^  j  r  announcing  the  prorogation.  He  had,  he  said,  to 

ra  aL  orlrnf  not  conform  to  ’the 

which  actions  nut  in  ‘lie  manner  in 

ment.  To  fquesPto Govern- 

the  article  rh  «nr]  ha  ir.  A.  -^as  me  attention  of  the  Government  been  drawn  to 

replied  ‘no’  The  Presidpnf^atH^-f^^^^  Government  members  ;'soraetimes 

LfCmed  of  what  was  Yu®  of  Government  to  keep  themselves 

that  with  regard  to  newsAGnpr^lf*  country.  He  however  advised  the  members 
self  responsille  for  it  member  asking  a  question  must  make  him- 

detdls  lo  that  membLs  mtght  undTrsS  self-contained  giving  necessary 

CoMdHheB“passeTl®lw‘de^^^  for  reconstituting  the  Eoad  Board.  The 

uouncu  men  passed  a  few  demands  for  grants  after  which  it  was  prorogued. 


ongress  Presidents. 


1885-1934 


Session 

Year 

Place 

I 

1885 

Bombay 

2 

1886 

Calcutta 

3 

1887 

Madras 

4 

1888 

Allahabad 

5 

i88g 

Bombay 

6 

1890 

Calcutta 

7 

i8gi 

Nagpur 

8 

1892 

Allahabad 

9 

1893 

Lahore 

10 

1894 

Madras 

II 

1895 

POONA 

12 

i8g6 

Calcutta 

13 

1897 

Amraoti 

14 

1898 

Madras 

IS 

1899 

Lucknow 

16 

1900 

Lapiore 

17 

1901 

Calcutta 

18 

1902 

Ahmedabad 

19 

1903 

Madras 

20 

1904 

Bombay 

21 

1905 

Benares 

22 

1906 

Calcutta 

23 

1907 

Surat 

23 

1908 

Madras 

24 

igog 

Lahore 

25 

1910 

Allahabad 

26 

1911 

Calcutta 

27 

1912 

Bankipur 

28 

1913 

Karachi 

29 

1914 

Madras 

30 

1915 

Bombay 

31 

1916 

Lucknow 

32 

1917 

Calcutta 

Special 

1918 

Bombay 

33 

1918 

DELHI 

34 

1919 

Amritsar 

Special 

1920 

Calcutta 

35 

1920 

Nagpur 

36 

1921 

Ahmedabad 

Special 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

47 

48 


1922 

1923 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
192S 
1929 

1931 

1932 

1933 
1334 


Gaya 

Delhi 

Cocan ADA 

Belgaxjm 

Cawnpore 

Gauhati 

Madras 

Calcdtxa 

Lahore 

Karachi 

Delhi 

Calcutta 

Bombay 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee. 

MR.  DADABHAI  NAOROJI. 

Mr.  Budruddin  Tyabji. 

Mr.  George  Yule 

Sir.  William  Wedderburn. 

Mr.  P.  m.  Mehta, 

MR.  Ananda  Charlu. 

Mr.  w.  C.  Bonnerjee. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Alfred  Webb. 

Sir  Surendra  Nath  Banerjea. 
Mr.  Rahimtoola  Sayani. 

Mr.  c.  Sankaran  Nair, 
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Sir  Surendra  Nath  Banerjea, 
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Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 
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Sir  William  Wedderburn, 
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Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Mrs.  Sarojini  naidu. 
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Mrs,  Nelie  Sen-Gupta. 
BaBU  RaJENDRA  PRASAD. 
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Working  Committee  welcomes  the  formation  of  groups  representing* 
different  schools  of  thought, ^  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  loose  talk  about  confiscation  of 
private  property  and  necessity  of  class  war,  to  remind  Congressmen  that  the  Karachi 
resolution  as  finally  settled  by  the  A.  L  0.  0.  at  Bombay  in  August  1931,  which  lavs 
down  certain  principles,  neither  contemplates  confiscation  of  private  property  withnnf 

KnhTnl  f  The  Working  ComniiUee  k 

opinion  that  confiscation  aiid  class  war  are  contrary  to  the  Conmss 

fss.ii!?  i  izt~  “■*  •'•»  »■•=«?>«»  i  c*; 

Copoplaints  have  been  made  feo  the  Working  Committee  that  this  resolntfon  in  o 
reflechon  upon  the  newly  formed  “Congress  Socialist  Part  “  and  its 

Committee  desires  it  to  be  known  that  the  resolution  was  not  iitenS 

»gS“  S  SuS. 

5.  Syt,  M,  S.  Aney^a  Resignation 

having  considered  the  resignation  of  Syt.  M.  S.  Amu 
awS  it  ^  The n  prompted  the  resignation  and  regretfully 

Dr.  Mohammad  Alamos  Resignalion 

afeepted'^'S  ?es'ig‘nation! 

7.  Congress  Re-orgauizalion  in  Bengal 

a&SlSHSS  ri;  ;s.e5i'ro"^-oi“  .k 

Congress  maehinerv  A  ^  setting  up  of  the 

the  coLtitnen 016^0?  af  uncontested  eleetions  in  all 

nery  cannot  be  set  un  in  PpJo-ff  •-i*®  Congress  maehi- 

it  authorises  SU  V  /  “ssistance  of  the  Working'’  Committee, 

Working  Committee  and  to  before,  as  representative  of  the 

enees,  regulate  eleciions,  give  dfcTsions  on  nointTnWR- 

tions  and  to  do  all  other  tWnPs  tLt  i!  ausuig  lu  connection  with  elec- 

the  Congress  organization  in  rLo-Ii  ^  m  “s®®S3ary  to  set  up  without  delay 

_  _  S.  Purl  Reception  Committee  Surplus 

Eead  letter  of  lit kal  P  O  r  riafn/i  /i  <7  -d  i  i  . 
be  utilized  for  such  Dublie  mirrlnaA  4-7-34.  Eesolved  that  the  amount  should 
d®nors  may  decide.  ^  ^  ^  ptirposes  as  the  Eeceptiou  Committee  or  the 

^  September  1934 

9tli  and  11th,  1934,  Ashram,  Wardha,  fou  September 

were  present :  presided.  The  following  members 

kit  ^  3.  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu, 

■  5.  bit.  Jairamdas  Doulatram.  Pandit  Uadan.  Mohan 


ana  gt.  if.  b,  ^  attended  oa  tlie  first  day  and  Khan  Abdul  Gafi 
Khan  Rua  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  oa  both  llie  days  by  special  ia?itatioa.  Tbe  foliowi 
resolutions  were  passed 

1.  CongreiS  Goal  and  tlie  Means  of  its  Atlainmeal  * 

Misgifings  fiave  risen  m  tbe  minds  of  soma  Goiigte3S.a2ea  and  others  that  I 
L/Ongr^s  goal  ot  Poorna  Smaraj^  or  Complete  Indepeadeaee  is  being  iaipereeptil 
watered  down.  Tlie  Working  Committee  desires,  therefore,  to  state  ihk  no  Googre 
rnan,  mucn  less  any  Congress  organisation,  can  do  so  without  beina  liable  to  i 
cnarge  of  mdisciplioe.  Gongressmeo  and  Congress  organisations  have  to  shape  th 
course  so  to  accelerate  the  pace  ijowaros  the  goal  oj  keeping  PooTfia  SwuTaj  beh 
their  eyes  us  well  as  the  nieans  for  its  attain  men, t*  whioli  miist  be  strictly  e( 
violent^ and.  triin^fiiL  To  this  end,  Goiigressoieii  are  expected,  to  p'ive  eficct  to  I 
resolutions  and  instructions  that  may  froia  time  to  time  be  issued  by  the  A.  I.  O. 
or  tne  vVorzing^  Committee.  Pooryici  Swarctj  includes  unfettered  national  cont 
among  other  toiogs,  over  the  Army  and  other  defence  forces,  externa!  affairs,  fis 

financial  and  economic  policy.  A  free  India  should  hs 
the  freedom  to  mane  its  choice  between  voluntary  partnership  with  the  British  s 
complete  separation.  Whilst  the  Ooogress  will  not  repudiate  just  obligatioa,  it  m 
adhere  to  tne  resolution  to  have  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  obligation  to 
??  f  free  India.  The  Congress  has  repeatedly  declared  from  its  incept 

that  the  British  Empire,  as  it  is  constituted  to-dav, 

e 


If.  Congress  and  Coming  Elections 

The  Working  Committee  considers  it  desirable  to  impress  on  all  the  Provincial 
and  other  subordinate  Congress  organisations  _  incliiding  their  office-bearers  and 
memigrs  of  Executive  Committees^  ^that  it  is  their  duty  to  help  Congress  Parliamen- 
lary  Boards  in  its  election  activities  and  thr&t  it  is  not  open  to  them  to  support 
any  party  or  candidate  opposed  to  the  official  policy  of  the  Congress  and  it  expects 
every  CongressmaD,  save  ^oa  grounds  of  couseieoce*  to  su|:>port  the  Congress 
candidates  in  the  forthcoming  elections  to  the  Assembly. 

'  '  <  III.  Zanzibar  Indians 


,,  ,  ,,  .  ,  ,  ,  -  -.--.--msiances  mis  year,  me  y\0Tiun^  Uommitfcee  resolves 

mafe  me  fiaal  date  for  enlistment  as  Congress  member  nnder  para  2  of  Arfcielp  vnr 
of  the  Ooostitntlon  shall  be  24th  September  1934. 

VIL  Grant  for  work  for  Indians  Overseas 

The  Working  Oommittea  considered  the  application  of  Sjt.'Benarsidas  Ohaturvedi 
for  the  renewal  of  the  monthly  grant  of  Es.  25  for  publicity  work  for  Indians 

resolved  .that  the  application  should  be  placed  before  the  Committee 

3tter  the  next  Congress.  ° 


&t.  M.  8.  Aney  had  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Working  Committee  a  letter 
enclosing  the  ^solution  of  the  new  party  formed  by  him.  Thereupon,  as  the  Patlia- 

to  meet  at  Wardha  during  the  week,  he  invited  the  members 
01  the  Working  Committee  also  to  meet  and  consider  the  proposal  contained  tin  the 
resolution  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  A.  1.  0.  O.  so  as  to  have  the 

resolution  of  the  Workup  Committee  on  the  Communal  Award  reviewed 

.LI  ’  xresideafc  invited  Pandit  Malaviyap  and  Si.  Anm  to 

attend  the  meeting  and  present  their  viewpoint  in  person.  The  Working  Committee 
duly  met  and  gave  several  hours  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  A.  1.  G.  C.  and  finally  came  to  the  concIuBion  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Worfeieg  Committee  had  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  its  action  and  in  view 
01  the  fact  that  new  elections  for  the  A.  I.  0.  C.  are  going  on,  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  could  not  take  the  responsibility  of  calling  the  meeting.  It  was  mentioned 
Doeeting  that  if  members  of^  the  A.  I.  C.  C,  had  any  grievance  against  the 
Working  Committee  m  respect  of  its  resolution,  it  was  open  to  any  30  members  of 

me  A.  1.  u.  G»  to  send  a  requisition  which  would  have  compelled  the  Working 
Committee  to  convene  such  a  meeting. 


discussed  the  question  of  releasing,  on  the  grounds 
election  to  the  Assembly,  from  the  obligation  to  con- 
resolution  on  the  Communal  Award,  The  Working 
n  in  the  absence  of  any  such  resolution  on  release 

Committee,  that  no  exemption  could  be  granted.  Gandhi ji  had  made 
m  answer  to  a  message  sent  by  the  latter  through  Sjt.  Aney, 
basis  of  conflict  was  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 

of  those  prospects  of  success  of  rival  caiKlidates,  the  candidature 

agreement'  ^  ,  being  withdrawn.  But  while  on  this  no 

Malavimn  and  Sit  decided  not  to  contest  seats  where  Pandit 

if.f5ato"sa\i5i.nffcu^  “  ”  »'» “"i  .<»  >• »« 
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Cha?L?of  the  Er“emfonSm?tter®kf 

uc  xvetepuon  urmmittee.  Ihe  following  resolutiouB  were  passed 

f.  Endorsement  Resolution 

the  AlWndia^CMgreis'^Com^ftpp'^nf passed  by  the  Working  Committee  an 
after.  espedSly  ih?  resomUn^ft.f ^ay  1934  and  then 
and^programm^e,  the  constructive  frojramme  £“stama‘?Fr 
condolence  resolution  and  the  resolutfon  X  SwadeshL  ^  ^  ^ 

TWb  n  Sacrifices  &  Faith  in  Civil  Resistance 

the  sufferingl'^undergOne^bT  tlfouLnds  heroic  saorifioes  made  an 

s  uuuergone  oy  thousands  of  civil  resisters-men  and  women,  younj 


i 


resisiaace  campaign 
Tiosi  faitli  ia  non-?i 


which,  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown*  result  ia  terrorism 
oppressed  and  the  oppressors® 


ullage  life. 


This  CoDffress  accepts  the  said  recommendation  and  resolves  that  the  existing 
Parliamentry  Board  shain  be  dissolved  on  1st  May  1935  and  a  new  Board  of  25 
shall  be  elected  by  the  A.  I.  0.  C.  on  or  before  the  aforesaid  date. 

The  elected  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  po-opt  not  more  than  five  members. 
There  shall  be  a  fresh  election  of  the  Parliamentry  Board  at  every  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress  with  the  same  power  of  co-option. 

The  elected  Board  shall  possess  the  same  powers  as  are  possessed  by  the 
ins  Board. 
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VII.  Revised  Coiastitutioii 

The  CoDgress  adopts  the  following  constitution 

{See  Constitution  printed  separately). 

VIIL  Khaddar  Qualification 

No_  member  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  any  office  or  to  any  Congress 
Committee  ‘Unless  he  is  a  habitual  wearer  wholly  of  hand-spun  and  hand-woven 
Khaddar. 

IX.  Labour  Qualification 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  candidate  for  election  to  membership  of 
any  _  Congress  Committecj  unless  he  or  she  has  -performed  some  manual  labour 
continuously  for  sis  months  immediately  before  the  date  of  nomination  for  election 
on  behalf  of  or  for  the  Congress  equal  *in  value  to  500  yards  per  month  of  well 
spun  yarn  of  over  ten  counts,  and  in  ^  time  to  eight  hours  per  month.  The  form 
or  acceptable  labour  alternative  to  spinning  eliall  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Working  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Provincial  Congress  Committees 
and  the  All  India  Village  Industries  Association. 

X«  Gandhiji’s  Retirement 

^  This  Congress  reiterates  its  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
IS  emphatically  of  opinion  that  he  should  reconsider  his  decision  to  retire  from  the 
Congress.  But  inasmuch  as  all  efforts  to  persuade  him  in  that  behalf  have  failed 
this  Congress;  while  reluctantly  accepting  his  decision,  places  on  record  its  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  unique  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Nation  and  notes 
witn  satiBiaetion  his  assurance  that  his  advice  and  guidance  will  be  available  to 
the  Congress  whenever  necessary. 

XL  Next  Session 

Resolved  that  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  be  held  in  the  U.  P. 


Ali-lndia 


emiMiltee 


Congress  Committee  met  at  the  Subjects  Committee  Paiidal  in 

2  p.m.  on  the  23rd.  October,  1934.  Sardur  Vallabhbhai 

atelf  the  out-going  President,  presided  and  about  190  members  were  present. 

and’l9th°M^^* minutes  of  the  last  meeting  held  at  Patna  on  18th 

^633  to  September  1934  with  a  state- 
31-34^4  warsubmiUed  ^  Memoruil  Swaraj  Fund  from  4-1-32  tc 

merting  of  tlie  Working  Committee  for  1934  were  placed  before  th( 

into'the°Rii'^pi^f  the  chair  and  the  Committee  converted  itsell 

elect  of  theSgrSs  pTO^^  Congress  and  Sit.  Ra.jen4ra  Prasad  President- 


Proceed  mgs  of  ItieWorkiog  Conmiiltee 

Abdul  Gaffar  Nagar— Bombay— 20th.  to  29th.  October  1934 

_  The  Working  Committee  met  in  the  President’s  camo  Abdul  Gaffar  Na^a 
Bombay  ,  from  20th  to  29th  October,  1934.  uanar  in  age 

aftef“S%he  presided  till  the  23rd  and  Sjt.  Rajendra  Prasad  ther 

more’ meetings  above  two  were  present  at  one 


*  In  this  resolation,  the  words  ‘‘complete  substitute  for’^  were  changed  by  the 
Congress  into  “better  means  of  achieving  Swaraj  than.” 

t  The  Subjects  Committee  made  one  or  two  minor  alterations  in  this  resolution, 

I  Amendment:  In  Art.  I  substitute  the  words  “truthful  and  non-violent  means” 
in  place  of  the  words,  “legitimate  and  peaceful  means.” 

This  amendment  was  not  accepted  by  the  Subjects  Committee, 
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Ajmere  Elections 

Having  heard  both  the  parties  and  considered  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee 
appointed  yesterday  to  loolc  into  the  Ajmere  Election  dispute, 

Eesolved  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  elections  organised  by  Sjt. 
Arfunlal  Sethi  and  PL  Qauri  Shanker  Bhargava  on  18th  October  were  invalid  as 
declared  by  the  then  President  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel. 

Farther  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sjt,  Harihhan  Upadkaya  and  others 
whose  elections  of  18th  October  are  now  being  disputed  are  considering  Mahatma 
Gandhi^s  advice  to  tender  their  resignations,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  dispute. 

In  case  such  resignations  are  submitted  by  13th  November,  1  Sardar]  Sardul 
Singh  Caveeshar  is  given  all  powers  of  the  Working  Committee  to  conduct  and 
supervise  co-option  of  memb(3rs  to  P.  0.  0.  and  elections  of  office-bearers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ajmere  P.  0.  0.  and  members  of  A.  I.  C.  0.  with 
full  powers  to  dispose  of  all  disputes  finally. 


Coislilulioo  of  Ik  lodiaE  Nalioia!  Congress 

C  As  Amended  at  the  Bombay  Congress  1934  J 

Avticle  /.—Objects 

The  object  of  the  Indian  National  Congresss  is  the  attainment  of  Poorna  Swaraj 
(Complete  Independence)  by  all  legitimate  and  peaceful  means. 

Article  TLe  Indian  National  Congress 

The  Indian  National  Congress  shall  comprise — 

(1)  Members  enrolled  in  primary  committees  under  Article  III ; 

(2)  Provincial  Congress  Committees  ; 

(3)  Annual  Session  ; 

(4)  All  India  Congress  Committee  ; 

(5)  Working  Committee  ; 

and  may  comprise  (a)  committees  or  associations  directly  organised  by  the  _A.  1. 
0.  C.  or  the  Working  Committee,  or  (b)  committees  organised  by  any  Provincial 
Congress  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  rules  framed  by  it  in  that  behalf  and 
approved  by  the  Working  Committee. 

Article  ///.—Membership 

(a)  Any  person  over  the  age  of  18  years  who  believes  in  Article  I  shall,  on 
making  a  written  declaration  to  that  efiect  and  presenting  an  application  in  form  A 
annexed  hereto  and  on  payment  of  four  annas,  be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the 
register  of  Congress  members  kept  at  any  office  duly  authorised  in  that  behalf 
within  the  district  in  which  he  ordinarily  resides  or  carries  on  business. 

Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  a  member  of  more  than  one  primary  committee 
at  the  same  time. 

(b)  The  application  shall  be  presented  in  duplicate  and  may  be  handed  in  perso¬ 
nally  or  sent  by  post  or  messenger. 

It  shall  state  the  full  name,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the  applicant  as  also  the 
village,  the  taluka,  the  district  and  the  Province  in  which  he  ordinarily  resides  or 
carries  on  business. 

(d)  The  official  receiving  the  application  after  recording  on  it  the  date  of  receipt, 
serial  number  vind  such  other  particulars  as  may  be  prescribed  shall  send  one  of 
tne^duphcates  to  the  office  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  concerned. 

-1-^  ^PPfioant,  on  being  enrolled,  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  membership  as 
per  iorm  B  annexed  hereto  and  printed  on  durable  paper,  either  in  the  language 
^PP^„  of  the  Province  in  which  he  resides  or  in  the  Hindustani  language 
Devanagn  or  Urdu  script. 

directed  by  the  Working  Committee  the  year  of  the  mem- 
persmp  Bhall  be  reckoned  from  April  1st  to  March  31st  and  there  shall  be  no 
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rrfuction  ia  the  subscription  to  be  paid  bv  nieinbers  joining 

tue  year.  ^  a 


la  tlie  middle  of 


Article  IV, — Provinces 

profincas  witii  the  headquarters  meatioaed 


Province 

1.  Ajmer-Merwara 

2.  Aodhra 

3.  Assam 

4.  Behar 

5.  Bengal 

6.  Berar 

7.  Bombay  (City) 

8.  Burma 

9.  Centra!  Provinces 

(Marathi) 

10.  Delhi 

11.  Gojarat 

12.  Karnatak 

13.  Kerala 

14.  Mahakoshal 

(Central  Provinces 
Hindustani) 

15.  Maharashtra 

16.  N.  W,  E.  Province 

17.  Punjab 

18.  Sindh 

19.  Tamil  Nadu 

20.  United  Provinces 

21.  Utkal 


Language 

Hindu  siaiii 

Telugu  - 

Assamese 

Hindustani 

Bengali 

Marathi 

Marathi  and  Gujarati 
Burmese 

Marathi 
Hindustani 
Gujarati 
Kannada 
Mai  ay  al  am 


Hindustani 

Marathi 

Hindustani 

Punjabi 

Sindhi 

Tamil 

Hindustani 

Oiiya 


Headquarters 

Ajmer 

Bezwada 

Gauhati 


Calcutta 

Amraoti 

K-angooii 


Nagpur 

Delhi 

Ahmedabad 

Dharwar 

Shornur 


Jubbulpur 

Poona 

Peshawar 

Lahore 

Karachi 

Madras 

Lucknow 

Cuttack 


(b)_  Any  Provincial  Congress  Committee  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the 

Working  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  alter  its  headquarters  from  time  to 

time. 


(c)  The  Working  Committee  may  after  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  Committee  or  Committees  concerned  constitute  a  new  Province,  or  assign 
to  a  province  districts  from  another  Province  as  also  assign  an  Indian  State  to  any 
Province. 


Article  Qualifications 

(a)  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  his  vote  at  any  election 
unless  he  has  been  continuously  on  a  Congress  register  for  six  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  election. 

(b)  No  member  even  if  he  is  qualified  under  clause  (a)  hereof  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  to  an  office  or  to  membership  of  any  Congress  Committee  unless 

(i)  he  is  a  habitual  wearer  wholly  of  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  khaddar ; 

(ii)  he  has  performed  some  manual  labour  continuously  for  sis  months  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  date  of  nomination  for  election^  on  behalf  of  or  for  the  Congress, 
equal  in  value  to  500  yards  per  month  of  well-spun  yarn  of  over  ten  counts,  and  m 
tinae  to  eight  hours  ^per-  month;  the  forms  of  acceptable  labour  aiternative  to 
spinning  being  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Working  Committee  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Provincial  Congress  Committees  concerned  and  the  All  India  Village 
Industries  Association  or  the  All  India  Spinners  Association  ; 

and  provided  that  at  the  time  of  offering  himself  for  such  election  he  is  not 
a  member  of  any  other  parallel  committee. 

(c) .  No  person  .who  is  a  member  of.  any  elected  Congress  Committee  shall  be 
member  of  any  similar  committee  of  a  communal  organisation,  .the  object  or  pro¬ 
gramme  of  which  involves  political  activities  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Working  Committee,  anti-national  and  ia  conflict  with  those  of  the  Congress. 


Article  F/.— -lllectioii  of  Delegates 

At^  the  end  of  every  Annual  Session  the  Working  Committee  shall  fix  a  date 
and  time  not  earlier  than  eight  months  after  the  date  of  such  decision  when  every 
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Provincial  Congress  Committee  shall  send  to  the  Working  CommUtee  a  certified 
list  of  members  of  its  primary  committees  qualified  to  vote.  The  list  must  reach 
the  office  of  the  Working  Committee  on  or  before  the  said  or  any  other  extended 
date  and  time. 

(b)  Members  included  in  the  said  list  shall  alone  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
election  of  delegates  in  that  province. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  Provincial  Congress  Committee  failing  to  furnish  the  list 
in  time,  the  province  concerned  may  be  disentitled  to  elect  its  delegates. 

(d)  On  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  lists  the  Working  Committee  shall  fix  the  date 
by  which  the  election  of  delegates  must  be  held  and  the  quota  of  delegates  which 
each  province  is  entitled  to  return,  and  call  upon  the  Provincial  Congress  Oom- 
mittees  to  proceed  with  the  election  of  their  respective  quota. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  election  the  provinces  referred  to  in  Article  IV  hereof 
shall  be  divided  into  rural  and  urban  areas 

(f)  The  rural  area  as  also  every  town  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000 
persons  in  a  district  shall  each  be  entitled  to  elect  one  delegate  for  every  fiive  hundred 
duly  qualified  members  on  the  rolls  of  its  primary  committees  or  for  such  other 
number  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Working  Committee  in  accordance  with  clause 
(h)  hereof  subject  to  the  following  : 

(i)  The  maximum  number  of  delegates  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand.  Out  of 
the  said  number  511  shall  be  the  maximum  for  the  urban  area  and  1489  for  the 
rural  area. 

(ii)  No  province  shall  be  entitled  to  return  a  large  number  of  delegates  than  a 
proportion  of  one  delegate  to  every  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  province 
including  the  States  or  agencies  therein,  or  a  fraction  thereof,  in  accordance  with 
the  census  cf  1921. 

Proviso  I.  The  maximum  number  of  delegates  sent  by  the  urban  area  in  each 
province  shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number  returnable  by  the  pro¬ 
vince  as  aforesaid. 

Proviso  II.  Bombay  (City),  shall  have  a  maximum  quota  of  21  delegates. 

Proviso  III.  Every  province  shall  be  entitled  to  return  a  minimum  of  lO  dele¬ 
gates  irrespective  of  the  strength  of  its  primary  members. 

(g)  (i)  Where  the  rural  area  of  a  district  has  a  sufficient  number  of  duly 
qualified  members  on  the  rolls  of  its  primary  committees,  the  Provincial  Congress 
Committee  shall  divide  such  area  into  suitable  circles,  so  as  to  include  in  each  circle 
not  less  than  five  hundred  duly  qualified  members  and  each  circle  shall  be  entitled 
to  elect  a  delegate. 

(ii)  ^  On  a  demand  made  in  writing  by  500  duly  qualified  members  enrolled  on 
the  primary  committees  of  one  or  more  contiguous  circles  of  a  district,  the  said 
circles,  where  possible,  shall  be  combined  into  a  plural-member  constituency  of 
not  more  than  five  seats, 

(iii)  Wherever  possible,  a  town  with  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  persons 
shall  be  divided  into  plural-member  constituencies  of  not  less  than  five  and  not 
more  than  10  seats,  provided  the  constituency  can  have  at  least  500  duly  qualified 
members  to  every  seat.  But  where  the  number  of  duly  qualified  members  is  less 
than  2500  the  town  shall  be  formed  into  a  plural-member  constituency  with  one 
seat  to  not  less  than  500  members  each, 

(iv)  Election  in  plural-member  constituencies  shall  be  by  proportional  represen¬ 
tation  by  single  transferable  vote. 

r  when  necessary,  the  Working  Committee  may  readjust  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  500  duly  qualified  members  to  one  delegate  and  prescribe  a  higher  figure 
for  any  urban  or  rural  area  so  that  the  total  number  of  urban  and  rural  dele¬ 
gates  in  each  province  may  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  and  may  not  in  the 
aggregate  exceed  the  maximum  prescribed  for  it  under  f  (ii). 

(i)  The  province  which  has  not  completed  its  election  on  or  before  the  date  appoin- 
ted  by  the  Working  Committee  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  Working  Committee 
be  disentitled  to  be  represented  at  the  Annual  Session. 

_  (i)  ^A  certified  list  of  delegates  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
Committees  not  later  than  the  date  fixed  by  the  Working  Committee  in  that  behalf. 


,  ‘Urban  area’  means  towns  which  have  a  population  of  more  than  ten 

thousand  persons,  Eural  area’ means  area  other  than  urban. 
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(k)  Every  delegate  so  elected  shall,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Es.  5  at  the  office 
of  the  Provincial  Cono;ress  Committee  of  his  province,  receive  a  certificate  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  Form  C  hereto  annexed,  duly  signed  by  one  of  its  secretaries.  No 
delegate  shall  be  en titled  to  exercise  any  of  Ms  functions  of  powers  with  such 
certificate. 

Article  VIL — Election  by  the  Delegates 

(a)  Oil  receipt  by  the  Working  Committee  of  the  list  of  delegates  it  shafi  fix  a 
date  on  which  the  delegates  pj  every  province  shall  assemble  in  a  meeting  to 
transact  the  follow! og  bnsioess 

(i)  To .  propose  the  candidate  or  candidates  for  the  Presidentship  of  the  Congress 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  record  the  vote  of  each  of  the  delegates  assembled  on 
the  proposals  ; 

(ii)  to  elect  from  among  themselves  one-twelfth  of  their  number  as  representatives 
of  the  province  on  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  ; 

(iii)  In  case  the  number  of  delegates  for  the  province  exceeds  100,  to  elect  from 
among  themselves  a  number  of  members  which,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
All  India  Congress  Committee  elected  under  clause  (ii),  would  amount  to  100  to 
constitute  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  of  the  province. 

(b)  The  elections  in  sub-clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  of  Clause  (a)  shall  be  by  pro¬ 
portional  representation  by  single  transferable  vote. 

(c)  The  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Provincial  Congress  Committees  shall 
issue  certificate  of  membership  of  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  to  the  persons 
elected  on  it. 


Article  VII L — Provincial  Congress  Committees 

(a)  The  delegates  elected  from  a  province,  under  Act.  ¥1,  or  where  the  number 
of  delegates  is  more  than  100,  one  hundred  delegates  elected  under  Art.  YII  (a)  (iii) 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  President  and  the  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Congress,^  pro¬ 
vided.  they  are  duly  qualified  under  Articles  III  and  V,  shall  form  its  Provincial 
Congress  Committee. 

(b)  Every  Provincial  Congress  Committee  shall,  (i)  subject  to  the  general  control 
and  supervision  of  the  A.  I,  0.  C.,  be  in  charge  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Congress 
within  its  own  province  and  to  that  end  frame  rules  not  ineoiisistent  with  this 
Constitution,  which  rules  shall  come  into  operation  only  with  the  previous  sanction 
of  the  Working  Committee  ; 

(ii)  submit  an  annual  report  of  the  work  in  the  province  to  the  Working 
Committee  not  later  than  one  month  before  the  commencement  of  the  Annual  Sessioiy 

(iii)  before  the  new  A.  I.  0.  C.  meets  as  Subjects  Committee  under  Article  IX 
(g)j  P^y  fo  the  Working  Committee  the  fees  received  from  the  delegates  as  also 
such  subscription  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  latter,  having  regard  to  the  population 
membership  and  financial  capacity  of  the  province.  Delegates  and  members  of  the 
A.  I.  0.  C.  from  provinces  in  default  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  part  m  any 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  or  any  Committee  thereof.  ^ 

(c)  (i)  No  Provincial  Congress  Committee  and  no  subordinate  committee  shall 
be  recoc^nised  by  the  Working  Committee  unles  it  has  complied  with  the  conditions 
kid  down  in  this  constitution  or  any  rules  framed  thereunder  by  the  Working 
Committee. 

(ii)  On  failure  on  the  part  of  any  Provincial^  Congress  Committee  to  function 
in  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  Working  Committee  may  form  one  to  carry  on 
Congress  work  in  that  province. 

Article  /X— Annual  Session 


The  Annual  Session  shall  be  ordinarily  held  during  the  month  of  February  or 
March,  The  said  session  shall  be  held  at  the  place  decidedupon  at  the  preceeding 
session  or  such  other  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Working  Committee. 


(b)  The  Annual  Session  shall  consist  of — 

(i)  the  President  of  the  Congress  ; 

(ii)  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Congress,  provided 

Art.  Ill  and  V  ;  ,  ,  .  ..  i  ttt 

(Iii)  the  delegates  elected  under  Article  VI- 


they  are  duly  qualifi-ed  under 
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(c)  Tho  Provincial  Congress  Committee  concerned  shall  make  such  arrangements 
lor  holding  the  Annual  Session  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose 
shall,  form  a  Eeception  Committee,  and  may  include  therein  persons  who  are  not 
its  members.  . 

(d)  The  Reception  Committee  shall  collect  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  session, 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  delegates 
and  visitors  and  for  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  session. 

(e)  The  Reception  Committee  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and  other  office-bearers 
from  amongst  its  own  members. 

(f)  (i)  As  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  by  the  _  Working 
Committee  of  the  names  of  Presiclents  proposed  by  the  delegates  of  various  pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  each,  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  announce  as  President-elect  the  name  of  the  member  obtaining  the 
largest  number  of  votes. 

(ii)  In  the  event  of  an  emergency  arising  by  reason  of  any  cause,  such  as  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  President  elected  in  this  manner,  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  shall,  not  later  than  a  fortnight  after  the  emergency,  elect  as  President  the 
person  standing  next  in  order. 

(g)  The  new  A.  I.  0.  C.  shall  meet  as  Subjects  Committee‘at  least  two  days  before 
the  annual  sesion  under  the  presidentship  of  the  President-elect.  The  out-going 
Working  Committee  shall  submit  to  it  the  draft  programme  of  the  work  for  the 
session  including  resolution  recommended  by  the  different  Provincial  Congress 
Committees. 

(h)  The  Subjects  Committee  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the  programme  and  shall  frame 
resolutions  for  being  moved  in  the  open  session.  At  least  one  day  shall  be  alloted  for 
the  consideration  of  propositions  of  which  due  notice  has  been  given  by  Provincial 
Congress  Committees  or  members  of  the  A.  I.  0.  0.  other  than  those  of  the 
Working  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  in  that  behalf. 

(i)  At  each  sitting  of  the  Congress,  the  order  in  which  busioess  shall  bs  tran¬ 
sacted  shall  be  as  -follows  : 

(i)  The  resolutions  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Subjects  Committee. 

(ii)  Any  substantive  motion  not  included  in  (i)  and  which  25  delegates  request 
the  President  in  writing,  before  the  commencement  of  the  day’s  sitting,  to  be 
allowed  to  place  before  the  Congress,  provided,  however,  that  no  such  motion 
shall  be  allowed  unless  it  has  been  previously  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Subjects  Committee  and  has  received  the  support  of  at  least  a  third  of  the  mem¬ 
bers^  then  present. 

(j)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Reception  Committee  shall  be  audited 
by  an  auditor  or  auditors  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  statement  of  accounts  together  with  the  auditor’s  report  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  to  the  Working  Committee, 

'  not  later  than  three  months  after  the  termination  of  the  Annual  Session. 

Article  X— -Special  Session 

^  (a)  The  Working  Committee  may  upon  its  own  motion,  or  shall  upon  a 
joint^  requisition  addressed  to  it,  as  provided  in  Article  XI  (e),  convene  a 
meeting  of  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  for  considering  a  resolution  for 
holding  a  Special  Session.  Such  resolution  shall  be  effective  if  passed  by  two 
thirds  majority  of  the  members  present.  Thereupon  the  Working  Committee  shall 
summon  a  Special  Session  of  the  Congress  at  such  time  and  place  as  it  shall 
determine  and  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  shall  apply  with  such  modifications 
as  the  Working  Committee  may  consider  necessary,  provided  that  the  delegates  of 
the  preceding  session  shall  be  the  delegates  for  such  Special  Session. 

(b)  The  President  of  a  Special  Session  shall  be  elected  by  the  delegates. 

Article  X/.— All  India  Congress  Committee 

(a)  The  President  of  the  Annual  Session,  members  of  the  A.  T.  0.  0.  elected 
tinder  Art.  VII  (ii)  and  the  Ex- Presidents  referred  to  in  the  Art.  IX  (b)  (ii)  shall 
constitute  the  A.  I.  0.  C. 

(b)  The  A.  I.  0.  C.  shall  carry  out  the  programme  of  work  laid  down  by  the 
LongresB  from  session  to  session  and  deal  with  ail  new  matters  that  may  arise 
during  Its  term  of  office. 

power  to  frame  rules,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Constitution,  for  regulating  all  matters  connected  with  the  Congress. 
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(<y  The  President  of  the  Annual  Session  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 

I.  O.  O. 

.  (e)  The  A.  _L  0.  C.  _  shall  meet  as  often  as  required  by  the  Working  Gom- 
or  OQ  a  joiot  requisition  addressed  to  the  Working  Committee  by  not  less 
tnan^  fifteen  members.  Such  requisition  shall  specify  the  purpose  for  which  the 
requisition ists  desire  a  meeting  of  the  A.  I.  0.  C.  At  such  meeting  additional 
itoms  of  business  may  be  brought  up  for  consideration,  provided  due  notice  thereof 
has  been  given  to  the  members. 

(f)  ,  Twenty-five  or  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  members,  whichever  ie  less, 
shall  form  the  quorum. 

(g)  ^The  A,  I.  G.  C.  shall  hold  office  till  the  meeting  of  the  new  A.  I.  0*  C. 
as  Subjects  Committee  immediately  before  the  next  Annual  Session. 

(h)  The  A  J.O.C.  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  every  year,  nominate  a  panel  of  twelve 
members  to  enquire  into  and  decide  all  electioa  disputes  coming  before  it.  Each 
party  to  the  dispute  shall  nominate  one  out  of  this  panel  to  represent  itself,  and 
the  President  shall  appoint  an  umpire  from  the  panel. 

(i) ^  The  A.  L  0.  0.  may  from  time  to  time  affiliate  to  the  Congress  such 
organisations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  provided  such  organisations  are" calculated 
to  further  or  assist  the  object  of  the  Congress. 

(ii)  Every  member  of  the  Ail  India  Coogress  Committee,  ex-officio  or  elected, 
shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  Es.  10  payable  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  of 
the  All  India  Congress  Committee.  Members  ie  default  will  not  be  permitted  to 
take  part  in  any  meeting  of  the  Ail  India  Congress  Committee,  the  Subjects 
Committeej  or  in  any  Session. 

Article  XIL — Working  Committee 

(a)  The  President  of  the  Annual  Session  shall  for  his  texm  of  office  select 
fourteen  members  from  ^among  the  members  of  the  A.  1.  C.  0.  to  constitute 
his  Working  Committee  including  not  more  than  three  General  Secretaries  and  not 
more  than  two  Treasurers  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Working  Committee  shall  he  the  executive  authority  and  as  such  shall 
have  the  potver  to  carry  into  effect  the  policy  aod  programme  laid  down  by  the 
A.  I.  C.  C.  and  the  Congress,  and  shall  remain  responsible  thereto. 

(c)  The  Working  Committee  shall  place  before  every  meeting  of  the  A.  I.  ^C.  C. 
the  reports  of  its  proceedings  and  the  agenda  of  the  meeting,  and  shall  assign  at 
least  one  clear  day  fox  resolutions  of  which  due  notice  may  ha-ve  been  given  by 
the  members  of  the  A.  I.  C.  C.  other  than  those  of  the  Working  Committee  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  in  that  behalf. 

(d)  The  Working  Committee  shall  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  examine 
the  records,  papers  and  account  books  of  all  Congress  organisatioos,  which  shall 
furnish  all  information  and  give  to  the  inspectors  access  to  all  offices  and  records. 

(e)  The  Working  Committee  shall  have  the  power — 

(i)  To  frame  rules  and  issue  instructions  for  the  proper  working  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  in  all  matters  not  otherwise  pro?ided  for ; 

(ii)  To  superintend,  direct  and  control  all  Congress  Committees  subject  to 
review  by  the  A.  I.  C.  C. 

(iii)  to  take  such  disciplinary  action  as  it  may  deem  fit  against  a  committee  or 
individual  lor  misconduct,  wilful  neglect  or  default. 

(f)  The  Working  Committee  shall  pay  to  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee 
convening  the  Annual  Session,  one;fifth  of  the  fees  recovered  from^  the  delegates 
within  a  fort-night  of  its  termination. 

(g)  The  Working  Committee  shall  take  steps  to  have  a  regular  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committees. 

Article  A///.— Funds 

The  Treasurers  shall  be  in  charge  ,o£^  the  funds  of  the  Congress  and  shall 
keep  proper  accounts  of  all  investments,  income  and  expenditure. 

Article  A/K— General  Secretaries 

(a)  The  General  .Secretaries  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the  A.  I.  G.  G. 

and  the  Working  Committee.  , , 

(b)  The  General  Secretaries  shall  be  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  prroceedings  of  the  Annual  or  Special  Session  in  co-operation  with 
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the  Provmcial  Committee  concerned.  Such  report  shall  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible  and  not  laterJ  than  four  months  after  the  Session. 

(c)  The  General  Secretaries  shall  prepare  the  report  of  the  A.  I.  C.  0,  and  "the 
Working  Committee  during  their  period  of  office  and  submit  it,  iwith  a  full  account 
of  the  funds  which  may  have  come  into  their  hands,  to  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  1.  0.  C.  immediately  before  the  Annual  Session. 

Article  XF— Vacancies 

The  office  of  a  delegate  or  a  member  of  the  A.  I.  0.  0.  or  a  Provincial  Congress 
Committee  shall  be  vacated  by  resignation,  death,  or  prolonged  absence  from  India 
and  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee  concerned  in 
the  same  matter  in  which  the  vacating  member  was  chosen.  A  vacancy  on  the 
Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

Article  XF/.*— Fractions 

Where  there  is  a  question  of  considering  the  value  of  fractions,  a  fraction  of 
one  and  a  half  more  shall  be  treated  as  one,  and  less  than  one  and  a  half 
as  zero. 

Article  XF//.-— Languag^e 

(a)  The  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  and 
the  Working  Committee  shall  ordinarily  be  conducted  in  Hindustani.  The  English 
language  or  any  provincial  language  may  be  used  if  the  speaker  is  unable  to  speak  in 
Hindustani  or  whenever  permitted  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  proceedings  of  the  Provinciai  Congress  Committees  shall  ordinarily  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  province  concerned,  Hindustani  may  also 
be  used. 

Article  XF///.— Transitory  Provisions 

(a)  On  these  amendments  to  the  Constitution  coming  into  force  the  A.  I.  C.  0. 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  166  members  appointed  as  stated  in  the  Appendix. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committees  which  are  functioning 
or  are  about  to  function  shall,  from  among^  themselves,  elect  by  single  transferable 
vote  the  members  of  the  A.  L  0.  0.  mentioned  in  clause  (a). 

(c)  Where  a  Provincial  Congress  Committee  at  present  consists  of  more  than 
100  members  the  sitting  members  of  such  committee  shall  elect  from  among  them¬ 
selves  by  single  transferable  vote  100  members  including  the  A.  L  0.  C.  member  to 
constitute  the  new  Provincial  Congress  Committee  under  this  Constitution, 

(d)  The  Provinciai  Congress  Committee  reconstituted  under  clause  (c)  shall 
elect  its  office-bearers. 

(e)  The  votes  at  the  elections  under  (b)  and  (c)  may  be  recorded  either  at  a 
meeting  held  for  the  purpose  or  on  ballot  papers  sent  by  post. 

(f)  All  such  elections  shall  be  held  and  a  report  thereon  submitted  to  the 
Working  Committee  on  or  before  the  15th  January  1935. 

(g)  Every  Provmcial  Congress  Committee  shall,  before  the  28ih  of  February 
1935,  submit  for  the  Approval  of  the  Working  Committee  a  report  on  the  affairs  of 
of  its  province  and  a  draft  constitution  for  the  same  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Constitution  and  the  rules  made  thereunder. 

(h)  The  Provincial  Constitutions  shall  come  into  operation  on  their  being 
approved  by  the  Working  Committee. 

(i)  See  Article  VIII  (c)  (i). 

(i)  See  Article  VIII  (c)  (ii). 

(k)  Notwithstanding  Article  III  and  V  (a)  and  (b)  (ii)  a  person  otherwise  duly 
qualified  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  an  officer  or  to  membership  of  a  committee 
prior  to  1st  July  1935. 

(l)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  relating  to  the  election  of  the  President  by 
the  delegates  under  this  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  48th  Session  of  the 
Congress  viz.  Sjt.  Eajendra  Prasad  shall  continue  to  hold  office  as  if  he  was 
elected  hereunder. 

(m)  The  President  of  the  48th  Session  of  the  Congress  shall  nominate  fourteen 
members  of  the  Working  Committee  including  three  General  Secretaries  and  not 
more  than  two  Treasurers  from  the  members  of  the  present  A.  I.  0.  0. 

(n)  The  Working  Committee  may  make  such  transitory  'regulation  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  foregoing  to  meet  any  situation  that  may  arise  in  the  transitional 
period. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  number  of  members  of  fehe  All  India  Congress  Oommitfcee  allotfced  to  the 
different  provinces  in  accordance  with  Arts.  YII  and  XVIII  respectively  of  the 
Constitution. 


Provinces 

1.  Ajmer 

2.  Andhra 

3.  Assam 

4.  Behar 

5.  Bengal  and  Surma  Valley 

6.  Berar 

7.  Bombay  (City) 

8.  Burma 

9.  Central  Provinces  (Marathi) 

10.  Delhi 

11.  Gujarat 

12.  Karnatak 

14.  Mahakoshal  (0.  P.—Hindustani) 

15.  Maharashtra 

16.  N.  W.  F.  Province 

17.  Punjab 

18.  Sindh 

19.  Tamil  Nadu 

20.  United  Provinces 

21.  Utkal 


Maximum  of  dele-  A.  L  C.  G. 

gates  returnable  members 

under  Art.  VI  (f)  allotted 


3 

11 

2 

16 

23 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 
6 

7 

4 
6 

8 
2 

16 

4 

12 

22 

6 


Total 


II 


166 


INSTRUCTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

For  the  proper  working  of  the  new  Constitution  and  for  the  guidance  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  Committees,  the  following  rules  and  suggestions  were  made  by 
the  Congress  Working  Committee  at  their  meeting  held  at  Patna  in  December  5.  6 
and  7,  1934* 


Art  II, 

The  minimum  number  re(|uired  to  form  a  Congress  organisation  in  any  locality 
is  fixed  to  5  members. 


Art  III, — Membership 

Application  for  membership  ^  in  form  A  with  duplicate  giving  all  particulars 
and  certificate  of  membership  in  form  B,  all  the  three  may  preferably  be  in  one 
book  of  triplicate  forms. 

Laying  down  of  further  details  as  to  keeping  of  registers  of  members  by  the 
primary,  the  district  or  the  Provincial  Congress  Committees  wherever  necessary  is 
left  to  the  P.  C.  Os.  themselvesi  The  minimum  that  the  constitution  requires  is 
that  there  be  one  form  of  application  with  the  primary  committee  and  its  duplicate 
with  the  P.  0.  0.  and  the  certificate  of  membership  with  the  member. 

Each  primary  committee  must  send  to  the  province  the  duplicate  forms  of  mem¬ 
bers  enrolled  within  a  month  of  their  enrolment,  and  the  province  should  send  list 
of  such  members  to  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  office  within  one  month  of 
the  receipt  of  these  from  the  subordinate  committ€es.t 


*These  figures  will  be  announced  ^Jater  on  by  the  Working  Committee. 

t(I^ote, — The  Working  Committee  suggests  to  the  P.  0.  Os.  that  if  possible  they 
should  print  on  the  back  of  the  membership  certificates  the  EaracM  Congress  reso¬ 
lution  on  Fundamental  Eights  and  Duties  and  Economic  Programme  as  finally 
shaped  by  the  A,  I,  0.  G.  at  Bombay  on  6fch  August  1931  and  abridged  by  the 
Working  Committee  at  Wardha  on  I3th  June  1934.) 
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the  Provincial  Committee  concerned.  Such  published  as  soon  as 

SS  »d  ».  A.  I.  0.  0.  ..d  :a.. 

(c)  The  General  of  office  and  submit  it,  I  with  a  full  account 

srr/ fs  l£|j.  *«  I*' 

A.  I.  0.  0.  immediately  before  the  Annual  Session. 

Article  XE— Vacancies 

The  office  of  a  delegate  or  a  member  of  the  A.  I.  O.  C.  or  a  Provincial  Confess 

Working  Committee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Piesident 

Article  Z7/.— Fractions 

Whorp  there  is  a  question  of  considering  the  value  of  fractions,  a  fraction  of 

one  anTa  half  more  shall  be  treated  as  one,  and  less  than  one  and  a  half 

as  zero. 

Article  X7//.— Languagfe 

(a)  The  proceedings  Oonfr^  b?  coninctJ^'bi  Sinirtani^^Thj  English 

(bt® it  pro”ee“s\  Kess'  Committe^.  shall  ordinarily  be 

conducted  r  the  language  of  the  province  concerned.  Hindustani  may  also 

be  used.  „  .  . 

Article  XE///.— Transitory  Provisions 

(a)  On  these  amendments  to  the  Constitution  _  coming  ^• 

shall  consist  of  not  more  than  166  members  appointed  f  f  f 

(b)  The  members  of  the  by  sltgTe  ansfLble 

rotfthfremberl'ofthe  ? L  0.  G  Tenlonldrckusela?  ^  ,  ,, 

Where  a  ProvinLl  Congress  Committee  at  present  consists  of  more  than 
100  members  the  sitting  members  of  such  coinmiUee  shall 

cpWpr  hv  siuffle  transferable  vote  100  members  including  the  A.  I.  0.  O.  memuer  to 

constitute  thf  new  Provincial  Congress  Committee  under  gjjaii 

(d)  The  Provincial  Congress  Committee  reconstituted  under  clause  tc)  sna 

elect  its^office^bearers^^  the  elections  under  (b)  and  (c)  may  be  recorded  either  at  a 

meeting  held  for  the  purpose  or  on  ballot  papers  sent  by  post, 

(f) %T  such  electo  beheld  and  a  report  thereon  submitted  to  the 

Working  Committee  on  or  before  ^  90,1,  February 

(g)  Every  Provincial  Congress  Committee  shall,  bdore  A 

1935  submit  for  the  hpprovaf  of  the  Working  Committee  a  report  on  Ii®  “ 

of  its  province  and  a  draft  constitution  for  the  same  not  inconsistent  vfith  this 

Constitution  and  the  rules  made  thereunder.  .  ,  . 

(h)  The  Provincial  Constitutions  shall  come  into  operation  on  their  being 

approved  by  the  Working  Committee. 

(!)  See  Article  VIII  (c)  (i). 

(k)  Notwithtu^ing  ArM  III  and  V  (a)  and  (b)  (ii)  a  person 

qualified  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  an  officer  or  to  membership  of  a  committee 

(l)  *"°Notw^hrtanding  the  provisions  relating  to  the  of 

the^^legates  under  this  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  48th  Se®9iou  ofthe 
Congress  viz.  Sjt.  Eajendra  Prasad  shall  continue  to  hold  office  as  if  he  was 

elected  geggion  of  the  Congress  shall  nominate 

members  of  the  Working  Committee  including  three  General  Secretaries  and  not 
more  than  two  Treasurers  from  the  members  of  the  present  A.  i.  C.  b.  , 

(n)  The  Working  Committee  may  make  such  transitory  regulation  not  inconsiB 

tent  with  the  foregoing  to  meet  any  situation  that  may  arise  in  the  transiuona 
period. 


ThQ  nunibor  of  membets  of  tli6  All  India  Congress  Coniniittee  allotted  to  tlie 
different  provinces  in  accordance  with  Arts.  VII  and  XYIII  respectively  of  the 

Constitution.  ^  i  t  a  x  r-. 

Maximum  of  dele-  A.  I,  C.  C. 

Prnvinppq  gates  returnable  members 

under  Art.  VI  (f)  (ii)*  allotted 

1.  Ajmer  .  ^ 

2.  Andhra  — 

3.  Assam  *•*  " 

4.  Behar  *•' 

5.  Bengal  and  Surma  Valley  — 

6.  Berar  '•*  ^ 

7.  Bombay  (City)  —  ^ 

8.  Burma  ,  '*• 

9.  Central  Provinces  (Marathi)  •••  d 

10.  Delhi  f 

11.  Gujarat  ® 

12.  Karnatak  •••  { 

13  iKerala  "**  ^ 

m!  Mahakoshal  (0.  P.— Hiaduatani)  ...  6 

15.  Maharashtra  —  ® 

16.  N.  W.  F.  Province 

17.  Punjab  ••• 

18.  Sindh  —  -f 

19.  Tamil  Nadu  — 

20.  United  Provinces 

21.  Utkal  -  .  Q 

Total  ....  166 
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The  eisting  assigament  of.  the  ludiaa  States  to  the  different  provinces  is  con- 

5  firnicd  by  the  WorisiDg  Committeet 

Oonirress  Committee  should  fceep  a  list  of  members  who  desire  to  stand 
as  Jandfdates  for  an  office  or  for  membership  of  a  Congress  Committee. 

Art  V  (h)  (m)—  Forms  of  Manual  Labour 
„  ...  ’  tbfl  easiest  and.  tiic  most  suitable 

forfo^^S^fiaTHpiAing. 

(1)  Ginning,  Carding  (3)  Weaving^^^^^^  fl^flfursing,  (11)  DistribSng'  on 
(7)  Carpentry,  (8)  fomithy,  and  tho  products  of  village  industries, 

IS  m«'2  ™  ?«”,  (»)  s«.“8iS!  Vw  naa«,.ti.g  ...it.., 

as  they  think  necessary  for  the  due  enforcemeu  o  gongopdated  for  a  period  of 

■  P*r“os  ®mav  arr^^ge  tf  receWe  the  l2ur  or  its  product  in 

such  form  and  such  instalments  as  they  f  ay  think  be 

to  local  circumstances.  Spinning  or  other  torm  ^  inpfUntinn  affiliated 

pexfomU  either  directly  for  any  .fS^'^thc  P  0  C?  ??m  t  Z  to  tffi 

lo  the  Congress  or  recognised  in  that  behalf  ^by  the  i^^ia  Village 

Industries  Assoefation  or  any  Q^^thr^yaru  w?th^the''AlT‘ S* 

its  SvFnVmi.bran“hes.'‘Tc|rtffi^^  6oi0“awfngSmnriX^‘thrAl’'r^^^  A. 

en.fS'' «.?' sso.i  tss  .!■!;; 

miSKiu  to  Io“  =e«ber.hip  of  llo  A  I  S 

1000  yards  per  month  of  well-spun  yarn  can^hTweveif  send  to  the 

from  H  and  be  entitled  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  .any  ofhee  or  co«im.ttee  It  must 

be  understood  that  yarn  or  any  other  labour  given  is  in  addition  to  tne^  t 

““rhe  value  of  500  yards  of  well-spun  yarn. of  lO  montb^tte’valu^S 

manual  labour  has  got  to  be  of  the  duration  of  8  houis  per 

which  in  no  case  should  be  less  than  half  an  anna.  It  may  veiy  well,  ai  a 

always,  be  more  than  that. 

Article  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  XI-Time,  Table 

To  avoid  any  confusion  in  regard  to  dates  for  the  O®  o'^  M’d®'?the 

to  the  delegates,  formation  of  P.  C.  Cs  election  to  the  A.  I.  C.  0.  and  or  tne 

Congress  President,  the  following  Time  Table  was  framed  by  the  Oommi 

1.  The  Congress  ordinarily  to^  meet  at  the  end  of  February. 

2.  Announcement  of  the  election  of  the  President .  ^ 

3.  Eeceipt  in  the  A.  I.  0.  G.  office  of  results  of  the  voting 

in  the  provinces  in  regard  to  the  presidential  election... 

4.  Meeting  of  delegates  for  electing  the  President....^ 

5.  Eeceipt  of  lists  of  delegates  by  the  A.  I.  C.  0.  office  from 

the  P.  C.  Cs...... 

6.  Eeceipt  of  names  of  delegates  by  the  P.  C.  Cs. 

from  districts 

7.  Election  of  delegates  in  districts 

8.  Eeceipt  by  provinces  from  the  A.  I.  0.  C.  office 

of  figures  of  provincial  quotas  of  delegates 

9.  Despatch  of  above  quotas  by  the  A.  I.  O.  G.  office 


31st  January. 

24th  January. 
17th  January. 

3rd  January* 

21st  December, 
14th  December. 

l4th  November. 
7th  November* 


‘p's.srrs'^.hf  i» «‘«»™  “"■ 

reduction  was  necessary. 

J4*f  ICVTTT  (h\ 

*  s  4 -f  TViTr  pnntem.'Dlates  tlie  formation  of  Oongress 

The. transitory  provision,  th^  new  r  Jlfs  on  or  after  the  Isfe  of  July  1935. 

Executives  and  Committees  ..  foiled  on  that  date,  or  till  they  are 

Therefore  even  ^heu  the  metnbers  will  be  entitled  to  vote  as  might 

formed;  m  case  of /acanctes  oiuy  y  Q^ly  g^dj  members  can 

have  been  enrolled  six  “oaths  3()qq  yards^  of  well-spuo  yarn 

stand  as  candidates  as  may  prescribed  by  the 

of  over  ten  counts  or  y  (b)  Anv  vacancy  occiirnog  before 

S1;f,  £  ‘ltd  L  p»,U.  0.  Old 

constitution. 

Habitual  Klsaddar  Wmmet 

0»  .  “  Md“.”“i;  x1,  V  d.“f  (bHlfS  wS-' 

,tally  od  !»oa-.p«»  ud  ta«d.,ove.  . 

««— oo*  .0  11.0  «•  “""‘n 

represented  their  view.  ^  matter  of  habit,  he  is  a 

habllnlSer.'^  tf  ™ 

“^TTiiUf  aTerson  “applaJ^  0%“^"  dn  clothes  not  made  of  khadi, 

-tf  all  clothes  from  top  to  toe 

“1!  Viiron^tlo7th^^^^^^  SST, 

rtSTbed"^  “the'ptsVis  not  a  habitual  wearer  inspite 

of  Ms  protestation  to  the  contrary.” 

28 
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Pf Qcssdiugs  of  fli6  Workiii|[  Commiltoc 

6t}i  ^nd  7th  Dcccmhci*  1S34 

Foma  ft  ti  on  of  tlio  Coiuniilte© 

On  the  termination  of  the  Bombay  Session  of  the  Inrlhn  n 

fSpdra  Prasad,  the  Congress  Prescient,  made  an  announcement  on  3(fth 

Azad  4.  mrs.  Sarmni  Naidu^  s'.  ^Seth^JamkaM^B^ajaj'  6^'*S«“”c 

Doulatram  12.  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  13.  Sijed  Mahmud%.  J.' B^krCM'^' 

The  last  three  were  nominated  as  the  General  Secretaries  Svt  T  n  ir"  '  i  . 
was  to  be  the  working  General  Secretary.  Seth  Jamnnlkf  fi^l!' 

Treasurer.  The  President  also  announced  that  durlZ  the  nominated  as 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  8yt.  K.  F.  was  tn  ict  absence  of  Pandit 

and  Syt.  Jairamdas  Doulatram  as  one  of  General Secret^riSl’*^'^  Committee 

First  ll^eeting  of  the  Committee 

1.  Sardar  Vallahhbhai  Patel  2.  Dr  M  A  “®“bers  were  present: 

4  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  5.  Syt  6  Pata^^icrarL 

Caveesher  7.  Dr.  Pattabhi  Sitarama7mi  ^R^%N  kZ  Sardul  Singh 

K.  F.  Nariman  lO.  Dr.  Syed  Mahmud  ii'  ii  arras  Deshpande  S.  Syt. 

B.  Kripalani.  Syt.  Bhulabhai  p““nd  Dr  ^2.  SyZj. 

by  special  invitation.  ’  ’  Roy  attended  the  meeting 

to  iih  oSS.  list®  were  cSSed!^  Committee  held  in  Bombay  from  20th 

Expenditure  Sanctioned 

1934,  was  placed  before°the^meetin*g  October  and  November, 

was  SModoned”  Unde?  ?hrs“am'e“’'head  i^furli^um 

1500  was  sanctioned 

Whcrfaslhp  P  Committee  Report 

Wiiereas  the  UoD^ress  has  aff-pr  rnii 

the  scheme  of  future  Government  of  India  consideration  resolved  that 

rejected  and  the  only  saStory  auLJafe  be 

Oonstitnent  Assembly  ;  e  is  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  a 

And  the  said  rejection  and  demanr^  fAr  n  _ _  ,  . 

in  a  clear  and  unambiguous  manner  by  the  coun?rv'^®°?  Assembly  has  been  endorsed 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  ^  country,  at  the  recent  general  election 

And  whereas  the  proposals  made  in  tho  Tn»nf  13/1“ 
are  in  several  respects  even  worse  then  thnsA  f  Committee  report 

have  been  condemned  by  almost  ey«v  1°/®  White  Paper  and 

and  unacceptable  ;  Biaade  of  opinion  m  India  as  reactionary 

facilitate  and  perpeto^^^  and^SnlnV  f as  it  is  to 

alien  people  under  a  costly  mask  is  -fraup-hi-  country  by  an 

®ve»itbe  present  constitution  ;  e:reater  mischief  and  danger  than 

.  This  Committee  is  of  opinion  thqt  fkr.  «  •  i  . 

^  rejection  must  involve  should  be  rejected,  well 

present  eonstitutioii,  humiliating  and  intolpr«Ku^^  necessity  of  struggling  under  the 
framed  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  ^7  one 

the  subject.^^^^  ^  ^wciance  with  the  Congress  resolution  on 
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Governm*enr“o‘4ht'^to“ba  thrasfcTp“n®?^  Assembiy  to  reject  the  scheme  of 

the  Batioa  to  support  the  in  ^  ■!?  ^^4  naoae  of  reform  and  appeals  to 

the  natioaal  objective  of  Furna  Swaraj  ^^ecide  upon  to  secure 

Immediate  Programsne 

the  leadership" of  the  "ooa^'^res's^hv^  the  faith  and  -eoafidenee  it  has  shown  in 
Assen^Iy  elections,  this  Oommiftoe  is^  ’decent 

and  Congressmen  should  now ^  coQoL^?La  ‘thi?r“  Congress  organizations 

months  on:—  oojoen.rate  their  attention  for  the  next  three 

under  tte^nf^Mnlthmln  f  members  and  organization  of  Congress  Committees 

of  ^llage^indnLiLTnder'toTlirfndk^  Vm  to  assist  the  revival 

,  3.  farther  education  of  the  mLspffn 

lution  on  the  fundameota!  rigM?  and  dutil^  *•"  Congress  reso- 

at  Karachi  and  araplia«d  bvthp^  All  ^  ^  the  economic  programme  passed 

piin.a  Dy  the  All  India  Congress  Committee  at  Bombay. 

1  TK*  n  •  Condolence 

of  iSyf.  B.  N.°5£wmaf!  toe^natfnn*^-^°”°^  sudden  death 

lost  a  true  patriot  and  a  grearor^Llser  particular  have 

dolence  to  the  bereaved.  ^  organiser.  The  Committee  conveys  its  sincere  con- 

■^ndSsf^^2ZthfatdZ%Ve\^^^^  Syt  Baraf  Chandra  Bose 

away  of  Bai  Bahadur  Janah^ath  Bost  members  of  the  family  over  the  passing 

rp,.  '  ..  Restrictions  on  Syt.  Sablias  Cbandra  Bose 

faumiIiating'^™trhftions'^placed*uDrin'*thp  iGovernment  for  the  irritating  and 

Chandra  Bose  at  rti^^e^wh^n  movements  of  Syt.  SiMash 

and  when  the  state  of  h!s  own  d»!ilate  personal  loss  and  sorrow 

treatment.  a.iieate  health  should  have  dictated  a  more  humane 

Th  W  ■  T  ’  Councii  Members  and  Kfiadi 

the  legislatures  ^shouiT”b0^'"habifall°*^g!p?.,*^^®i  th  Congress  members  in 

(i)  of  the  Congress  constitutiof  anff  rL,.I  f  5  ..  ^haddar  in  terms  of  Art.  V  (b) 
feiesb  constitution  and  requested  them  strictly  to  adhere  to  this  rule. 

Communa!  Award 

for  a“reco'Sation^f^rtm^L'nStoZuW^^^  Nationalist  Party  in  Bengal 
verdict  of  the  Hindu  electorate  in  tJie  adverse 


“TKn  r  '  t,  AUiiU'WiXig  upioion  : . 

recorded  Fn  a^resolutioif^oassed'^  a?'*the^*^Biuih^  Communal  Award  is  already 
Congress.  The  fact  that  in  some  constituenciSi^^L  Indian  National 

province  some  Congress  men  have  ehnson  constituencies  in  one 

matter,  and  have  been  Hected  does  ncF 

the  same  is  reconsidered  and  reviaed  Congress  policy  until 

said  policy  has  been  overwhelmlnBiTr^^nd  Congress,  particularly  when  the 

all  Congressmen  and  Con^«l  nr^L-f  at  large. Until  then 

against  the  policy  of  the  Congresf  as  solFmnf/ diS”  ^ 

Indian  States 

Indian  States  OoL'i-pl®*^  reprding  the  attitude  of  the  Congress  towards  the 
No  “casLn  has  arise^i  sinS  then  to 

attitude.  Therefore  the  Calcutta  resnlnffAn^^mno/  cement  on  the  Congress 

The  resolution  runs  as  follow  be  taken  as  the  Congress  policy. 


The  Karachi  Congress  resolution  oo  Fundamental  Eiiffhts  and  Feonomir*  Pri 

Sd“SfccsJ  t4t.”  Sf 

£'SL“.Ir sil€l"'''"- ' 

the  n  option  of  the  £«L  \^rr“T  T''^  understood  by  them.  la  order  to  en 
of  th?  SvTne  mdlin^f  freedom  must  include  real  economic  freedoi 

which  mw  he  lmed  to  on  «“?  coustitutic 

ment  to  provfde?the  foilowing!  ^  ^ 

Fundamental  Rights  and  Duties 

right  of  \r^e^aLodatfon  expreesioo  of  opinion,  tl 

’lHHEr'S  »"»"«■-“  ‘-“"Ssy?  »— 

profess  and  practise  his  rehg ion  ^sub^ecftfTihr  ^  conscience  and  the  right  freely  t 
areas  shall  be  protected.  ^  ^  script  of  the  minorities  and  of  the  different  iinguisti 

or  sex.  equal  before  the  law,  irrespective  of  religion,  caste,  cree 

creed^or  sex,  in* regard^ to^o^u^  her  religion,  cast( 

exercise  of  any  t ride  or  falling.  ^  oMce  of  power  or  honour,  and  in  th 

schools  ^of  and  duties  in  regard  to  wells,  tanks,  road 

dedicated  by  out  of  State  or  loW  funds,  c 

regulations  and  reBervationB^^mfde^L^  that^^^  accordance  wit! 
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(viii)  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  nor  shall  his  dwelling  or 
property  be  entered,  sequestered,  or  confiscated,  save  in  accordance  wimiaw, 

(ix)  The  State  shall  observe  neutrality  in  regard  to  all  religions, 
fx)  The  franchise  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult  suitrage. 

(xi)  The  State  shall  provide  for  free  and  compulsory  primary  education. 

(xii)  The  State  shall  confer  no  titles. 

(xiii)  There  shall  be  no  capital  punishment.  ,  i,.,  t..  

(xiv)  Every  citizen  is  free  to  move  throughout  India  and  to  stay  and  settle  to  any 
part  thereof,  to  acquire  property  and  to  follow  any  trade  or  calling,  and  to  bo 

treated  equally  with  regard  to  legal  prosecution  or  protection  m  all  parts  oi 

India, 

Labour 

2.  (a)  The  organisation  of  economic  life  must  conform_  to  the  principle  of 

iustiee,  to  the  end  that  it  may  secure  a  fdecent  standard  of  ,  ,  n  ggenre 

(bl  The  State  shall  safeguard  the  interests  of  industrial  workers  and  sha.l  secnp 
for  them,  by  suitable  legislation  and  in  other  ways,  a  living 
tions  of  work,  limited  hours  of  labour,  suitable  machinery  foj  *6  j 

disputes  between  employers  and  workmen,  and  protection  aganist  Ue  economic 
consequences  of  old  age,  sickness  and  uneniployment.  y  •  „ 

3.  Labour  to  be  freed  from  serfdom  and  conditions  bordering  on  s-erfdom, 

4.  Protection  of  women  workers,  and  especially,  adequate  provision  for  leave 

of  sliooi  going  age  shall  not  be^  employed  in  mioes  and  - 

6.  Feasants  and  workers  shall  have  the  right  to  form  unions  ito  protect  their 

interest. 

Taxation  and  Expenditure 

7.  The  system  of  land  tenure  and  revenue  and  rent  shall  be 

equitable  ad^stmeut  made  of  the  burden  on  agricultural  laud,  reni; 

relief  to  the  smaller  peasantry,  by  a  substantial 

and  revenue  now  paid  by  them,  and  m  case  of  uneconomic 

them  from  rent,  so  long  as  necessary,  with  such  relief  as  J®  jusi  anU  necessary 

to  holders  of  small  estates  affected  by  such  exemption  ^  freasou- 

to  the  same  end,  imposing  a  graded  tax  on  net  incomes  from  land  above  a  reason 

Siblo  EDiuimum,  _  .  ,  ■»  .."jv  i _  niyA'ff.A,  9,  fixcd 
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Iq  view  of  the  removal  of  the  ban  on  Congress  organizations,  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  advises  responsible  Congress  workers  to  expedite  the  reorganization  of  Con¬ 
gress-Committees  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  engage  Congressmen  in 
the  various  constructive  activities,  particularly^ 

(a)  production  of  khaddar  through  self-spinning  and  spread  thereof,  within  the 
area  of  production,  and  such  further  assistance  to  the  All-India  Spinners’  Associa¬ 
tion  as  is  within  their  power. 

(b)  removal  of  untouchability 

(c)  promotion  of  inter-eommunal  unity 

(d)  promotion  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs  and  advo¬ 
cacy  of  prohibition 

(e)  promotion  of  education  on  national  lines 

(f)  promotion  of  development  of  useful  small  industries 

(g)  organization  and  reconstruction  of  village  life  in  its  economic,  educational, 
social  and  hygienic  aspects 

(h)  spread  of  useful  knowledge  among  the  adult  population  in  the  villages. 

(i)  organization  of  industrial  labour 

(j)  and  such  other  activities  as  may  commend  themselves  to  Congress  workers 
and  organizations,  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Congress  objective  or  general 
policy  and  which  will  not  involve  any  form  of  civil  resistance® 


NOTES 

Village  Industries^  Association 

In  accordance  with  the  Congress  resolution  in  this  behalf ^Gandhiji  issued  the 
following  statement  to  the  Press  on  December  15,  1934  announcing  the  formation  of 
the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Village  Industries’  Association  : 

The  Congress  resolution  in  the  matter  contemplated  the  creation,  of  a  self-acting, 
independent  and  non-political  organisation,  consisting  of  men  and  women  whose 
primary  aim  in  life  would  be  identification  with  the  villagers  and  promotion 
of  their  welfare.  The  following  friends,  having  understood  the  implications  of  their 
obligation,  have  consented  to  form  the  Association  of  which  they^  become  both 
foundation  members  and  the  first  Board  of  Management — Sjt.  Shrikrishanaas  Jajoo, 
President  and  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Kumarappa,  Organiser  and  Secretary  ;  Shnnoati 
Oosiben  Captain  :  Dr,  Khan  Saheb,  Sri  Shoorji  Vallabhdas,  Dr,  Pr^ulla  Chandra 
Ghosh,  Shri  Laxmidas  Pursbottam  and  Shri  Shankerlal  Banker.  They  will  have 
power  to  add  to  their  number.  ^  , 

The  function  of  the  Board  will  be  to  define  the  programme  of  village  reconstruc¬ 
tion  work  from  time  to  time,  to  co-ordinate  the  policy  followed  in  the  diiierent 
centres,  to  collect,  collate  and  circulate  the  information  gathered  from  workers  or 
agents  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  existing  village  industries,  both  those  that  may 
be  flourishing  or  those  that  may  be  perishing,  also  as  to  the  economic,  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  villagers,  to  carry  on  research  work  with  the  help  or  specia  ists 
and  experts  and  to  discover  and  create  a  market  for  the  surplus  village 
manufactures.  The  Board  will  collect  such  funds  as  may  be  required  for  the  due 
discharge  of  its  functions.  As  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  policy  of  this 
Association  will  be  in  making  the  villagers  self-reliant  and  self-supporting,  its 
programme  must  not  be  costly.  The  idea  is,  therefore,  to  work  with  as  little  outlay 
as  possible.  ^  aj 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  decentralisation  must  be  the  key  note  of  the  Board  s 
policy  and  the  area  will  be  divided  into  as  many  areas  as  there  may  be  workers  or 
agents  who  will  work,  organise  and  be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  programme  in  their  respective  areas.  .  ,  -lu  • 

The  workers  or  agents  will  be  selected  from  those  ^  who,  consistently  with  their 
preoccupation  of  earning  their  livelihood,  will  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work  oi 
the  Association.  So  far  as  possible  the  agents  will  be  honorary.  They  will  collect 
what  funds  may  be  necessary  for  the  organisation  of  their  areas.  It  may  be  that 
the  Board  will  not  get  many  unpaid  agents.  It  will  be  satisfied  as  a  start  even  it  a 
fewtdistricts  are  thoroughly  organised  and  demonstrated  to  be  economically  and 
otherwise  successful.  Tne  lists  of  agents  will  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

The  Board  cannot  carry  ou  research  work  without  the  help  of  experts.  And 
since  experts  cannot  be  expected  to  give  their  whole  time  and  thought  to  the  work 


to  offer  their  names  to  the  Organiser  and  Secretarjj  Shri  J.  0,  Knmamppa 
Wardha.  I  have  transferred  to  him  all  the  names  and  papers  received  by  me’'. 

Conslilution  of 
The  All  India  Village  Industries^  Association 


Names  of  Congress  Candidates  Returned  to  llbe  Assembly 

A»sam— 1.  Mr.  N.  BAEDOLOi-Uppor  Assam.  2.  Mr.  B.  K.  DAS-Sylliet. 

Bengal _ 3.  Mr.  SUKYA  KtjMAE  Shome— Dacca — MymensiDgh.  4.  Mr.  Abdul 

'^ffiha^5.'^Mr^*l)ip*^NAEAiN  SiNHA— Bhagalpur— Purnca  (Unopposed),  6.  Mr. 
Ri  Krishna  Sinha— Mongliyr-Gaya,  7.  Mr.  anugrahanaeain  BmAR 

hahabad!  8.  Mr.  Satyanaeain  Sinha— Darbhanga-Saran,  9-  Mr.  Bepin  Bihab 
AEMA-Champaran-Muzaffarpur,  10.  Mr. 

Bombav _ 11.  Dr.  Deshmukh— Bombay  City.  12.  Mr.  Bhdlabhai  J.  JJesai 

tulrat,  13.  Mr.  N.  V.  Gadqil— Maharashtra.  14.  Mr.  K.  Jbdhi— Maharrshtra  15. 

Ir.  S.’E.  HosMANi-Karnatak.  nrrAwawvAM  Sinob 

C.P.-16.  Seth  Govind  Das-C.  P.  Hindi.  17.  Mr.  Ghanshyam  biNM 

iuPTA— 0.  P.  Hindi.  18.  M.  V.  Abhyankae— 0.  P.  Marathi.  19.  Mr.  Sets 

Iheodas  Daga— C.  P.  Landholders  (Unopposed). 

Madras— 2L^Mrfv.  V.  Giei— Ganjam— Vizagag^am.  22.  Mr.  Nages-WAE  :^c 
>A”uLU-Godavari-Erishna  23.  Prof  N.  G. 

lUTHUEANGA  MuDALiAE-Ohingleput  8.  Areot.  26.  Dr.  T.  b.  b,  Bajan  lanjor 
'richinopoly.  27.  Mr.  Avanasalingham  CHEXTY-Ooimbatore-Salem.  2a.  mr. 
Samuel  Aeeon— Malabar  S.  Canara.  29,  Mr.  P.  &.  Kumaeasw^i 
lammad.  30.  Mr.  Anantasayana  Iyengae— Ceded  District*.  31.  Mr.  bami 
iTENKATACHALAM  Chetty— Madras  Indian  Commerce. 

N.  W.  F.— 32.  Dr.  Khan  Sahib. 

Ori«*a— 33.  Mr.  B.  Das.  34.  Mr.  Nilhantha  Das. 

Punjab— 35.  Lala  SHAMLAL—Ambala. 
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The  Private  Secretary's  reply  dated,  New  Delhi,  November  25  ; 

3I)cH,r  Mr,  Gandliij 

I  am  desired  to  communicate  to  jou  His  Excellency’s  wishes  in  regard  to  your 
proposed  visit  to  the  Frontier  Province.  His  Excellency  is  glad  that  yon  have 
consulted  him  in  this  matter  and  notes  that  you  have  no  desire  to  do  anything 
that  may  bring  you  into  conflict  with  the  Government.  He  has  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  and  with  his 
Council  and  regrets  that  he  and  they  are  unanimpusly  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  desirable  for  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Frontier  Province  at  the  present  time. 
He  trusts  that  you  will  act  in  accordancs  with  his  wishes. 

Qandhips  letter  to  the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  dated,  Wardha, 
November  28, 

Bear  Mr.  Mieville, 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  prompt  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  15th  instant.  But 
1  cannot  help  saying  that  the  decision  come  to  in  regard  to  my  contemplated  visit 
to  the  Frontier  Province  is  painful  and  places  me  in  a  very  awkward  position.  In 
that  sense  perhaps  the  decision  may  be  regarded  as  unfortunate. 

The  only  ray  of  hope  I  see  in  your  letter  is  that  the  undesirability  of  my  visit 
refers  to  “the  present  time”.  Could  you  please  give  me  a  definition  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  ?  Could  you  please  tell  me,  if  my  enquiry  is  not  inappropriate,  why  it  is 
considered  undesirable  for  me  to  visit  the  Frontier  ? 

Whilst  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  abide  by  His  Excellency’s  wishes  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  repeating  what  I  have  said  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  instant—that  I 
could  do  so  in  so  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible.  This  is  a  point  which  your 
letter  under  reply  seems  to  have  overlooked. 


The  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy^ s  reply,  dated,  New  Delhi,  December  2: 
Bear  Mr.  Gandhi, 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  28th  November, 

In  re^ly  I  am  desired  by  His  Excellency  to  say  that  the  expression  ^‘at  the 
present  time”  implies  that  His  Excellency’s  decision  will  hold  good  till  he  is  satisfied 
that  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  a  visit  unobjectionable.  His  Excellency’s 
decision  was  arrived  at  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  events  of  recent  years  and 
present  conditions. 

Gandhiji’s  telegram  to  the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  dated  Wardha, 
Becember  7  :  ‘‘Whilst  I  am  prayerfully  considering  my  duty  regarding  the  contem¬ 
plated  visit  to  the  Frontier  seeing  that  garbled  reports  of  our  correspondence  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  unless  His  Excellency  has  objection  I  would  like  to  publish 
the  same.”  Gandhi. 

The  Private  Secretary’s  reply,  dated,  New  Delhi,  December  10  :  Your  telegram 
of  December  8.  His  Excellency  has  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  corres¬ 
pondence.— Private  Secretary,  Viceroy. 


Khan  Abdul  Gaffar  Khan  and  Dr.  Salyapa! 

Khan  Abdul  Gafiar  Khan,  member  of  the  Working  Committee,  and  Dr.  Satyapal, 
an  old  member  of  the  Working  Committee  and  President  of  the  Punjab  Provincial 
Congress  Committee,  were  arrested  and  convicted  on  charges  of  sedition  under 
section  124  I.  P.  C.  Khan  Saheb  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  rigorous  imprisonment 
for  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Nagpada  Neighbourhood  House  in  Bombay  on 
October  24,  1934.  Dr.  Satyapal  has  been  sentenced  to  undergo  rigorous  imprison¬ 
ment  for  one  year  for  a  speech  delivered  at  Delhi  supporting  the  candidature  of 
the  Congress  nominee,  Mr.  Asaf  Ali.  in  the  recent  Assembly  elections. 

The  convictions  of  these  two  prominent  Congressmen  deserve  notice  not  merely 
because  of  the  distinguished  position  they  held  in  the  political  life  of  the  country 
but  because  they  give  clear  indication  of  Government  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Congress.  The  severity  of  sentence  was  in  no  case  mitigated  although  during  their 
trial  both  the  Khan  Saheb  and  Dr.  Satyapal  had  made  it  clear  that  as  loyal  Con¬ 
gressmen  they  had  no  intention  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  and  seek  imprison¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  present  policy  of  the  Congress. 


Ilie  I 

Abdul  Gaffar 


A  2:oIden  sun  had 
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be  referred  to  Gandbiji  as  the  guiding  star  of  tbe  Congress,  Mr.  Nariman 
was  lustily  cbeered.  After  the  finish  of  the  welcome  address,  Eajen  Babu  was 
formally  installed  as  President  and  decorated  with  the  badge  of  office.  Sj.  Jairamdas 
Doulatram  nest  read  the  messages  of  good-will  and  sympathy. 

The  Leaders 

Prominent  among  those  noticed  on  the  dais  were  Maliatmaji,  Sardar  Vallahh- 
ohai  Patel,  Khan  Abdul  Gaff ar  Khan^  Maulana  Ahiil  Kalam  Azad^  Br.  Ansari 
Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  Pandit  Malaviya^  Dr,  Syed  Mahmud^  Sj.  Rajagopalacharl 
Br,  B.  C,  Boy,  Mr,  Tusar  Kanti  Gkose,  Editor.  “Amritabazar  Patrika’\  Mr,  8,  A 
Brehi,  Editor,  ^^Bombay  Chronicle’^  Mr,  0,  E,  Srinivasan,  Editor  ’‘Swadeshmitram! 
Mr,  Mamananda  Chattarjee,  ‘‘Editor,  Modern  Eeview’^  Sardtil  Singh  Gaveeshar, 
Mr.  M.  S.^  Aney,  Br,  Ghoifram  Qidiva7ii,  Stvami  Govmdanand,  Messrs.  PraJcasham, 
Bhulabhat  Besai,  K.  F,  Nariman,  'T.  G,  Gostvami,  J,  G,  Gupta,  Nagindas- 
Master,  Swami  Anand,^  Pattabi  Sitaramiah,  Acharya  Kripalmii,  Messrs.  Puruso- 
ttam  Trictimdas,  A^nritlal  Sheth,  Editor^  Janmabhoomi,  Satyendra  Nath  Mazum- 
<mr,  Editor,  ‘“Anandabazar  Patrika”,  Babu  Sriprakash,  Paiidit  Govindkant  Malaviya, 
Pandit  EadJmkmit  Malaviya,  Pandit  Oovmdvallav  Pwnt,  Seth  Govindas,  Babu 
Mathuraprasad,  Babu  Bipnaram  Singh,  Mr,  Nagestvar  Rao  Pantulu, 


Presidential  Address 

The  President,  on  arising  to  speak,  was  greeted  with  tremendous  cheers.  Copies 
of  the  Presidential  address,  printed  in  Hindi,  English,  and  Urdu  were  distributed 
among  delegates  and  visitors.  The  President  himself  delivered  a  speech  in  Hindi, 
referring  to  selected  portions  of  his  printed  speech.  The  President's  reference  to  the 
absence  of  Pandit  Jaioaharlal  and  Sj.  Suhhas  Bose  was  greeted  with  appreciative 
cheers.  As  the  President  concluded  Ms  speech,  some  delegates  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  .President  the  plight  of  Ajmer  delegates,  lying  at  the  northern  gate, 
offering  Satyagraha.  The  President  made  a  statement  saying  that  his  offer  Of 
enquiry  into  their  grievances  was  refused  and  they  had  continued  Satyagraha 
obstinately.  He  could  not  reverse  the  decision  of  Ms  predecessor. 


Mr.  Mariman^s  Welcome 

Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  K,  F,  Nariman,  ChaM 
man  Di  the  Eeception  Committee,  in  welcoming  the  delegates  to  the  48th  session  of 
the  Indian, National  Congress:-— 

“Brother  and  Sister  Delegates  and  Friends, 

^  ^On  behalf  of  the  Eeception  Conamittee  of  the  48fch  session  of  the  Indian  Nation- 
al  Congresss  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Bombay  I.  offer  you  a  most  cordial 
and  hearty  weleo.rne  to  this  commercial  capital  of  India  and  this  centre  of  Congress 
politics.  Nearly  16  years  have  passed  since  Bombay  had  the  honour  of  holding  a 
special  session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  all  these  years  have  been  years 
of  strenuous  activity  and  steady  advance  in  the  field  of  politics.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
noteworthy  coincidence  that  when  the  Congress  met  in  1918  it  was  to  discuss  and 
^cord  the  Nation  s  verdipt  on  the  scheme  of  constitutional  Eeforms  which  the 
British  Cabinet  were  anxious  to  introduce  into  India.  Only  the  previous  year,  the 
historic  pledge  about  self-g(^ernmeot  had  been  given  and  Mr«  Montagu  had  come 

^  special  Deputation.  On  the  basis  of  the  Eeport  that  he  sub- 
mittea  a  Bill  was  drawn  up  embodying  recommendations  intending  to  give  Indians 
a  larger  share  m, their  own  Government.  The  representatives  of  the  nation  who  had 
^sembled  then  rejected  the  reforms  as  disappointing,  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory. 
Despite  the  opposition  of  the  natjon,  the  Eeforms  Bill  was  passed  but  it  had  failed 
to  bring  peace  in  India  which  British  statesmen  had  fondly  hoped  for.  The  Act 
tnat  was  then  passed  contained  a  provision  that  more  reforms  -would  be  granted 
alter  a  lapse  of  ten  years  and  in  accordance  with  that  provision,  an  unending  pro¬ 
cession  of  cominissions  and  committees  have  been  coming  to  this  country  and  ma- 
King  reports^  and  recommendations.  As  if  to  supplement  them  there  were  three 

ofEound  Table  Conference  and  as  a 
these  conclaves  of  statesmen  and  diplomats  there 
riPAfi  uew  scheme  of  reforms  which  is  to-day  on  the  legislative  anvil.  The 

the  nation  to  stand  up  as  one  man  and  reject  every 
nf  imperialists  to  forge  tighter  links  to  bind  India  to  the  chariot  wheels 

or  me  Empire.  And  Bombay  is  legitimately  proud  that  the  delegates  of  the 
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Indians  emancipation  but  before  it  could  be  given  a  trial  it  was  withdrawn  in  1922. 
For  eight  years  from  that  day,  the  Nation  was  fitting  itself  for  the  struggle  and 
when  the  ultimatum  given  at  Calcutta  expired  on  3ist  December,  1929,  the  Con¬ 
gress  unfurled  the  banner  of  Independence  and  called  upon  the  Nation  to  assert 
and  win  her  freedom  by  the  adoption  of  Satyagraha,^  But  on  account  of  the  success 
with  which  she  organised  the  boycott  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  generous 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  contributed  over  60  lakhs  to^  the  Tilak  Swaraj  Fund, 
Bombay  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  struggle  in  1920.  When  Satya- 
graha  was  adopted  as  the  means  for  implementing  the  Lahore  resolution,  Bombay 
set  shout  evolving  new  tactics  and  to  her  belongs  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
fashioned  a  technique  under  which  the  forces  of  nationalism  were  unable  to  score 
their  most  spectacular  victories.  The  organisation  of  mammoth  processions  on  a 
scale  and  with  numbers  hitherto  unknown  was  the  first  step  in  mobilising  public 
opinion  in  the  cause  of  the  struggle  for  freedom.  These  perfectly  peaceful  and 
orderly  demonstrations  were  often  illegal  and  always  defiant  and  gave  the  first 
assurances  to  the  mass  mind  that  against  alert  and  active  public  opinion  the  forces 
of  constituted  authority  were  helpless.  From  mere  processions  and  demonstrations 
the  raids  and  the  marches  were  the  next  step.  The  quiet  assertion  of  popular 
strength  developed  into  non-violent  offensive  where  it  quickly  developed  into  a  test 
between  the  capacity  of  the  police  to  inflict  physical  injury  and  the  capacity  of  the 
Congress  volunteers  to  bear  it.  And  at  hundreds  of  places  in  this  city,  during 
those  fateful  months,  did  the  non-violent  h)Oldi0r8  of  freedom  score  over  the  servants 
of  Law  and  Order.  The  initial  successes  that  attended  these  efforts  galvanised  the 
city  and  the  planning  of  mass  offensives  thereafter  became  easier  from  the  squating 
of  the  Sholapur  Day  procession  to  the  Zenda  Vandum  on  the  Azad  Maidan 
and  from  the  dignified  defiance  of  Police  orders  at  Bori  Bunder  to  the 
dashing  raids  on  the  Wadala  Salt  pans  it  was  a  normal  transition. 
Week  after  week  the  forces  of  authority  got  more  and  more  _  dispirited 
and  demoralised  and  the  Congress  was  winning  ail  along  the  lines.  While  proces¬ 
sions  and  raids  implicated  the  more  spectacular  defeats  on  the  forces  of  Government 
it  was  the  organisation  of  boycott  and  the  intensification  of  picketting  that  kept  up 
a  steady  and  crushing  pressure  over  them.  The  cheerfulness  with,  which  many  mer¬ 
chants  came  forth  to  sacrifice  their  immediate  interests,  the  generous  enthusiasm  with 
which  others  came  to  help  the  bravery  with  which  Congress  volunteers  discharged  their 
duty  often  at  grave  personal  risks— all  these  made  boycott  effective  and  elevated  picketting 
into  a  major  front.  Government’s  remedy  was  always  to  resort  to  brute  force  and  every 
exhibition  of  brute  force  meant  an  additional  triumph  to  the  Congress  and  fresh 
accession  of  public  strength.  The  rapidity  with  which  Ambulance  Association  sprang 
up  and  the  spontaneity  with  which  the  Congress  Hospital  and  other  relief  agencies 
were  organised,  were  unmistakable  testimonies  as  to  on  which  side  the  nation 
was  ranging  itself.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  injured  in  every  clash  with  the 
Police  but  still  thousands  were  anxious  to  participate  in  every  demonstration. 
And  on  all  these  occasions  when  the  obscure  Congress  volunteer  was  called  upon 
to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  to  lay  down  his  life  calmly  and  unresistingly  as  a 
sacred  offering  in  a  sacred  cause,  Bombay  with  her  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children — Hindus,  Muslims,  Christians,  Sikhs,  Parsies  and  Jews,  felt 
moved  and  acted  like  a  single  being.  She  prided  herself  in  the  purity  of  her  strug¬ 
gle  ;  she  gloried  in  the  martyr’s  strength  and  sacrifice.  Such  were  the  days  when 
Harjivan  Lalji  fell  with  the  Flag  at  Bori  Bunder,  Babu  Genu  was  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  a  foreign  cloth  lorry  in  Kalvadevi  and  Kale  Shanker  sank  under  a  Police 
lathi  on  Queen’s  Road,  Bombay  shed  a  mother’s  tear  over  them  and  the  other  un¬ 
known  volunteers  but  she  swelled  with  pride  to  know  it  was  her  sons  who  were 
dying  so  that  India  might  be  free. 

CoNGBESS  Wab  Cabinet 

The  triumphs  of  that  struggle  were  made  possible  only  because  of  the  clarity  of 
purpose,  unity  of  control  and  generosity  of  support.  United  aggressive  and  effective 
action  against  the  Bureaucracy  was  the  single  purpose  for  which  all  activity  was 
co-ordinated.  Unity  of  control  and  direction  was  secured  through  the  emergence  of 
the  Congress  War  Cabinet  or  the  Steel- Frame.  It  was  a  body  of  workers 
knit  together  Fy  no  other  ties  save  of  those  of  a  common  determination, 
a  common  policy  and  a  common  purpose.  A  scientific  departmentalisation  of  the 
Congress  war  activities  soon  infused  a  happy  team  spirit  into  them  and  the  joys  of 
common  achievement  and  the  feairs  of  conamon  risk  brought  them  closer  every  day 
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Demojststeative  Effect 

E6Sld6Sj  I  b6llGV0  thelll  this  hnsfo  D19,SS  • 

great  additional  demonstrative  and  propagandist  bound  to  create  a 

Tres.dency  but  all  over  the  country  aW&  fact  thS  tL  T  “i^and 

SaLn^Tvi  ion  wdf  bf  itself  P^°P°«Ss 

pagandist  value  and  IS  bound  to  have  greater  ^  pro- 

caramon  ^fcban  any  ind^idOl 

campaign  ,  thus  far  from  hindering  the  election  wnrir  ^?roup  electioneerinp* 

he  p  the  Congress  candidates  and  I  have  no  ^  session  will  certainly 

willingly  respond  to  the  Congress  call  and  give  its  country  will  readily  and 

gress  candidates.  I  wish  them  all  suceesl  ®  whole-hearted  support  to  Con- 

enrlnran  arguments  I  have  taken  for  granted  tTiaf  +t,- 

bh..o.  „  „.b b."„,  ..«vz«r„ar4!svrr;  ss  "» 

J.  .  .  .  .  ^  CONSEESa  AJMD  OOTOCIL-ENTEY  ^ 

the  eleetfons.  L°?eopM  toe^^MsU'Z  0?c5unei?  n  on  the  eve  of 

St  Oowncil-eotry  wa)  still  an  issri^’ XpTte  «<>  «  *« 

so  it  woSd  only^rin^^feesfof  thlnrifTh^*  ourtnd 

^”^‘‘Such  ^sn a  revolutionary  force^.  Programme  of  the  party  is  so 

and  even  in"irrni4to  7ouldTr^^^^^^^^  P^o^^^amme  and  policy 

Within  the  province  nf  >1  submit,  be  perfectlv 

of  .od  E'k‘.r'dS;f.r“"  ™"u'b'eTK..“."<J 

The  Congeess  Socialists 

“'bSrt"  •„“ss“  a» 

with  an  ambitious  programme  A^in  ^’.-f  ®  ^®w  months  ago,  haseme^ 

M'fj  it  ?;“^^rA"””‘s  “  "«'‘f .  it  pSa  2””' «'  ‘“"S 

!,S,”d.pJi'ropo°“  2™ ’>'°|l“|ol‘'‘oi  “™5ld“"«tumb  0‘f‘ 

mL  ,.  .  Attitude  towaeds  States 

the  atteS’and  aS^  “sposa^by  ^hrs'^^Lf  "l^o  engage 

Tb  ec“  to  he  •P°'‘“y  of  *nes3  T' whe^tljer  the®  r,  «f^ouId 

cwrierf  iurif  i“to  and  identified  with  the  Rr!H!>.  T^f.'feoiana  of  the  States' 

Be'ssioJ.  and  wiU  have  To  be^solTed  by°1he  ''present 

n  •  j  .  Changes  in  Government’s  Attithfh? 

to  Kltr.tot*’"'’ ?“*'“■  "IK  bo  oollod  .po. 

gress  had  ®cr®!?i  ““‘f  1934.  As  sJon  as  GovernmeL’s 

A^tlJr  ^  f*®  aggressive,  Whitehall  at  *at  “unlawful”  Con- 

^nnil  ““““s^oement  of  the  struggle  all  thev^i^Tf  ^  “ore  boastful. 

S£  ®®«on”  ani  that  i/it  Congress 

politics  would  be  proceeded  with  on  f-hp  hoa!f  ^be  reconstruction  of  Indian 

SiT  assertion  was  Tn correct  agreement.  The  cTu“ 

ugnt  was  on,  the  Loyalist  thA  TiKow^i  j  wby  it  fought.  When  thA 

of  all  found  fault  with  the^Congress  foT!.  ®°“®'^''^"*'onal  Nationalists  and 

rlconsLctlcn'^  declaration.  To-darthe  wfr  Ts  not  th-f“f  face 

i^Bconstruction  going  on  on  thA  Kaaia  ^  tnere.  Is  the  wort  of  -nnliHAol 

by  common  consent  and  bv  hnanL  ®S‘^®®“®“f  ?  Is  not  the  Coneresa 

poplar  ®npS  greatest  politic®  instSon 

eo  Ignoring  and  alienating  this  institution  with  thT  being  hatched! 

he  maximum  popular  support  ? 


'se,  iiafe 
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h^^*^L*»**^*  ct®*  °oll6R“es  will  abide  by  the  Conffreaa  verrliVf  i. 

It  might  be.  However,  no  one  can  realise  to-day  more  fullv  S  if^tever 

for  unity  on  tJie  Congress  ranks.  ^  ^  Panditji  the  need 

Whatever  the  differences,  howsoever  strong?  tho  nprantioi  a*  ^ 

conscientious  objections,  all  should  be  subordi.fated  to  ^he  final  nSal 

Here  must  end  all  dissentions  and  bickerings.  Thenceforward  ‘F'^unal. 

loyal  devotion  should  step  in.  Any  oppositfoa  to  the  fina7  drdf  f  ^'scipline  and 

""“over^^B  parent  body. 

fealrah^  aquation  created  by  Mahatmaji’s  decision  to  retire  ^from^  acti7e° 
Jeadership.  The  announcement  has  come  as  a  shock  to  th^  7®  Congress 

matter  of  some  consolation  that  he  haS  nostnoned  Lni  -  3  co«“‘ry.  It  is  a 
present  session  had  met.  I  am  sur^e  f  am  exnrLsin7 
ments  of  all  of  you  present  hero  as  well  as  the  ®enti- 

to  him  our  grateful  thanks  fof  the  consideraHon  hi  iTfa  ^  ‘®“der 

his  numerous  friends,  colleaguL  and  followers  ^  fe®l‘ogs  of 

and  the  course  of’  action  that  he  harchalktd  out  fn^H  u'^ 

magnanimity  and  the  utter  seflessness  of  this  nSile  Hi  Sid^C  uLnuh?ld 

tic  convictions.  Both  with  a  view  fn  uxrmA  ^  •  undoubted  democra- 

ing  personality  imposes  on  colleagues  and  woAerrand  llso^to^S 
for  a  similar  feeling  he  has,  after  cine  dpfihomH^,,  n  ™  nnd  relief  for  himself 

main  object  in  taking  this  sten  would  ■innelr’’f’n\  course.  His 

and  independent  judgment  in  Congress  Ses*  ‘o  encourage  fearless  thinking 

gramme®burar?leeling  helpierffchal  ^oT7  d 7  P®’^®y  P^o- 

excuse  for  this  helplesfnesrlhey  werj  ihadL  the  stren^'th®  As^  an 

sonalifcy  and  the  hoid  he  had  ovpr  ihp  strength  of  his  individual  per- 

meant  to  remove  all  embarrassment  to  Ws  folli^li^s'  11;^  v  n7u  '^'^‘Irawal  is 
field.  The  period  of  retirement  wdi  h„  cl  “‘‘owers.  His  critics  will  be  given  a  fair 

a  preparation  for  a  mightier  endeavour.  ^  *  period  of  personal  purification  and 

will  m1s?Thl1igh7dVwhiSfLv‘^^^^^^  of  his  inspiration  snd  the  masses 

behind  all  this  fear  l^s  tl^^  cSn  hie  fhl7  V°  t'^®®®  15  years.  Bht 

temporary.  With  arideal  nTtchpd  t.  withdrawal  could  only  be 

Gan^dbij.  Cannot  in  any  acceSRnse  of  7  life  dedicated  to  service, 

Congress  he  win  be  the  HvfnrchaTlenL  to  *® 

guiding  star  to  every  votery  of  freedom.  oppression  and  tyranny  and  the 

programme.^°!ro°every^sold^er  of^freedom^hr  *’^®  o*  future 

a  preparation  for  a  struggle.  The  premradon  only  be  a  struggle  or 

pr9gramme.  The  attainment  of  Comnlete  NaHnnl  II  ^  o®^*^ 

objective.  The  adoption  of  peaceful  meilse/llofcf^  ^®'?®®'^®®®®  unalterable 

And  as  our  objective  is  clear  and  onf  fldh  i  ‘®“®t®  *®  unalterable  means. 

fresh  tactics  would  soon  be  evolved  llaS  to  «  ,^®“  ^  conhdent  that  suitable 
not  ofresting  but  of  planning-Xnfng  the  hour 

enduring  achievement.  In  thf  nlMnin^evlrt  ^nt  for  an 

part.  Jhe  Congressmen,  the  CoSs  a 

and  the  Congress  Socialist  have  dl  to  sit  tonSr“'’’“”’i  1^®  Congress  Nationalist 
of  furthering  freedom’s  cause.  Each  nC  afci^  and  to  devise  the  new  means 
only  pne  test,  its  capacity  to  devHon  tC  nat;nn>«®^7?  activity  must  be  judged  by 
to  claim  her  rights  and  to  regain  her^ freedom!  *  °  ^  strength  to  assert  her  dignity 

^  ^  Hard  Task 

gress°s7ssio7°londhi,L°D™my‘taffc®B“oSv  ‘^®  <1°“- 

abort  notiee.  An  unusually  heavTLns^n  lh^i  f  ®P  a  very 

prevOTted  the  work  of  conftructio^n“eing  Ukln  on^^hsm  “‘®’^  i^^“  *a®  P®“®‘^ 

ATOvernmenfe  eompelled  the  BeepntfAr^  earlier.  A  petty-minded 

way  pjaee  for  constfucl  S  fte  paXl  and“n  t®.  ‘JJ^u®^®®®  an  ou/  S  tht 

succeeded  by  a  season  of  swelSeheaf  The  monsoon  has  been 

the  workers  who  had  to  race  alainst  tim^  Th^^®®  additional  handicap  on 
B«=p.„  oo.«£. 


imp 


acliieYement.  FrieodS;  I 
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tin  tt;  ,1,  oon.„.7T'“'T 

h"pi  “  ‘f”  “PO"''™  Snfe?'  ili“  l>I  tile 

rS-Hrfa-  s£"« -itr  -  ^  SSS 

this  signal  mark  of  eonMe“ce  is  no\  oo ^  enough  to  Sow  tw 

Of  apprec  ation  of  thA  litfin  as  a  persona  tribute  hnf  ?«  ^ 

inakfduringShe  reSt‘Su<.rfrtd*  nS  prov ineS  has  be/n  ab^ 

fortune  to  reeeivfi  in  “  ‘1^®  sympathy  which  if  hoa 

rests,  however,  with  yon^to^*he  n  Sf  1“*®  ““PrecedLted  erhSitf®°Tf 

»tr,  ..  .he  d«SA°,>'P  “h.^?.  .SLS’iS'i  “'»P«to 

Sufferings  of  Bihar 

af  °the"vicSof  N  to®  so  has 

liear  felt  thanks  to  the  country MhfT  u  «  wi*ath,  I  desire  to  convev 

ShwcSetoo^TlfTl  foted  g'^huge' flCdr^Th  ‘^® 

H  the7if7  abroad  {'ndhorntT  '  inhabhin|1his 

it  evntto  nnprecedented  in  hs  mVnftonl  ®H'^®  conclusively  that 

though  nJ®®  unparalleled.  There  hag^  h1.cn fellow-feeling 

inougp  not  so  vast  n  extent  wera  o7;n  f  .®®"  disasters  in  the  nast  whiJff 

and  yet  the  country  was  ne^r  bl?e  JoS  to  s^t  ^®®°^ded  iThiZorf 

AB  the  national  feeling  has  wntn  moused  to  such  a  pitch  of  active  svmnsthl 

P®®P^®  iu  a  corner  of  Northern  fnrlia  pervaded  the  country  at  large  the  wail  of 

Bihag  drawn  ournot  only  calhCAll®'^  “1  '®-®‘=^°®d  ffom  onrLd 

^.rf/  ®®“‘fal  Belief  Committee  said  inTnV  li  ®f®''‘^  service.  As  the 

fp®?*', ‘^?gsdy  that  has  overwhelmed  Rihor®  ®  \^®i  ^  statements  :  “Out  of  the 

t)ah^n®,v“  sorrow,  some  endurig  ^nod  i  *®^®“  'ts  heavy  toll  of  death  and 

having  gSth  If ‘Ifeh’^th®  sorrow  a^T  cCmoVXto  to®n°^  ^ 

trivial  in  the  face  of  a  m?ghty  dlsalter.”*^®*^**®®  differences  that '^seemed  to 

The  Pnn  nr  EEOENT  HiSTOEX 

to  Pt?®f  ‘he  last 

!'S|  Tr“  ““sS..”'bS 

to  elucidate  the  present  and  enable  us  to  iL  lustory  may  be  necessary 

in  be  recalled  that  the  last  refruhr  bprriati  future, 

Lf  p/ij  ^931  soon  after  the  Gandhi?IrwL  S  t  n  ^  ^ongvess  was  held  at  Karachi 

;^st  1  act  would  open  a  wav  fn  rvftrrr.r,«  ,  f’S'Ut*  It  was  much  to  be  honed  that 

UtoL7f  ‘'®  ^0^  ‘hat  Civil  SeSee  f  «T“  I“dia  but 

®  detailed  examinatig  nf  suspended  it  would  be 

from  o'®  ‘^'^"^uss  to  re-start  Civil  Disobedienlt  ®'J,®““‘stances,  which  forced  the 
at  ^virv  ^O’uud  Table  Conference  T  wf,?d  ^‘®f  ^ahatma-Gandhi’s  return 

whn  ®-®P  i.^®  of  the  authors  of  tbrpil  ®‘®“l“y®®^^hy  stating  that 

W  r«fT®.i'“  of  affairs  and  had  to  uivl^  1 frustrated  by  the  officials 

Willingdon  had  comfin  fnd®th!>ri  '‘®  P'^ovisions.  Lord  Irwin 
lid  what  was  regarded  L  a  surlLlw  ™®,  ““disguised  resentment 

and  the  moment  he  was  away  fromX  aLne™^^^  of  Lord  Irwin, 

l^rnriL ®®“® ““d  preparations  weL  ^?’®r®  in  the  Govern’ 

g®™®“‘  could  not  rfIL  and  did  uS^^  ®^®'--  was  STthl 

Tabn^l  n  Events  in  England  also  proved  fllnnllhil  t‘1u?®®Pi  *®  demands  of  the 

vLiirL®-®'’?®®®®*  ^'“d  resigned.  The  NatLLd  On  ^^‘®  ®®^-®“®  ‘hi“gs-  The 
native  majonfcy  was  formed  and  tfio  Government;  with  a  biff  Conser- 

Benn  was  reversed.  When  MahatLr  rAnSh-'®^  ®“d  Mr  kdgILd 

®  sluatiol  Thictlee'meTto  ®1  E“gJ®“d  1  fZd 

lothfof  L*®  wrongly  Alescribed^  and 

S  L  W®  *«“  ,““apension  of  paymen  t  Sldfo  J  but  which  was  reaUy 

going  on  between  tfae  Government  on  “i  onrs&nd  ®tof‘r®’  .  ^®d  been 

-  vue  one  siae  and  the  Congress  leaders  on  the 
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which  has  been  ia^eLiaed°by^the  Government  poUcy°1)f°^  t’^  depression, 

in  the  interests  not  of  India  but  of  K 

great  distress  of  the  peasantry  unable  to  pay  the  heat  Und  seen 

and  sutferuig  great  privations.  They  have  witnessed  cuirtaUmpnt  nf  ®  'ent 
nation-bm  dmg  departments,  great  slump  r  hrdnatrv  p!nLf°L  expenditure  of 
crores  of  distress  gold,  dislocation  of  trade^au^a  trS^us Tclsl 
ment  the  extent  of  which  even  in  the  best  of  normal  yearrthrBritLh 

crushing  the  movement  fir  freedom.  P-'etly  for  suppressing  and 

The  Ottawa  Pact 

opi^n  djlte  coutry  Seeing  d^trimenSuo  Intetsfs  ‘of  ‘"indit"™®^ 

if  ,-rhing  has  proTed 

India  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  BrS  policy  of  t perk  1  preference!®'^""" 

ImiAm  Abroad 

The  position  of  our  countrymen  abroad  gives  mo  ground  for  nni,  • 

treatment  m  the  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  a  loog-staodiocr  pone 
just  grievance  and  has  influenced  not  a  little  the  ehanf>-A  in  cause  of 

in  favour  of  complete  independence  OnfaLr  anothef  °P‘r“ 

colonies  and  protectorates  are  being  deprived  of  their  inhprpnf®!’^  k!  1-“ 
they  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  ion- assomWi inn 

the  prosperity  of  these  colonies.  They  have,  in°faet  been  inatrTmnn?“/^‘^"*^‘®“ 
oases  in  building  up  these  colonies  and  many  have  beL  Cn 
their  homes  witbout  any  other  in  the  world.  One  scheme  after  ann^hpr  ^=  -? 
to  get  rid  of  them  after  they  are  no  more  needed  and  7fthA.„i^h  is  devised 

ako  to  beZtSihaf L Sc? is  flndlrthe  Ssh  T' 

Sia“‘‘Tl11irsi“^^  ‘of ‘Jif  SiS 

frg|:Ll£sS?^%fe  afl  h^ slleS'fUSef’ti 

passed  which  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  acaSir, of  ifnd  Th„ 

t»rSctiSlt?r=d 
eve?)l?m?ut?S?fhL"Tf1?lei.“4  if  ihS“wrcSnrry‘tS“SS® 

at  home  imSvef  IL  r  S^si^o?  wfllflsf^^ftof  T“ 
tion^it  is  im'possible  no^^^^rent.Ar!^ wth%?afrdf ?£r“r^ 

C,  R  Andrews,  who  has  been  freauentlv  \  name  of  Dmabandhu 

has  been  possible  for  him  to  render.  ^  Africa  to  render  such  help  as 

The  Dual  Policy 

oi  “""i;  ‘"i 

M  a  double  a.peof  ,hleh  haa  beoo'emphii.rf  SJa™"  S,“of  bS°'l’orH“w‘!r'* 

don's  Government.  It  has  been  claimpH  hv  f cnan  once  by  Lord  Willing- 

on  the  one  hand,  aims  at  adTnc?fg?fnsSufonS  Smf 

to  suppress  what  the  Government*^  considprA^A  k®*°*^p“1’  ^  other,  seeks 

movements.  In  pursuance  of  the  first,  it  If  claimed^  that  \hf‘^Lnnf’'7ff'°p“^ 
ference  has  been  convened  and  nrnnnqflla  k  Kound;  Table  Con- 

Ssr.“CA“„?y " So‘’s;r&;Ltoo“'“L£i 
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ss'riU'-vJrs.fr"*  -■  As-rr,.  ^ 

““'“bar  of  those  ??enerally  e’cn^ootof!  .but  ooiisidaralfly  separate 

S'zi  a:'taSFr““^  “1“  o“™S 

S'. 'Site*'-?  ™ »'« of  sV's;' 45  “o  “S,-,,?  ® 

rVilf 3"?.  «i»o«  ".0  “fiSit  '2,f c?  Ao;?'  "Si 

the  Second  Oharnber  whh  h  J'  '?  """ooessary  to  «o  into  '“«<>ned 

house.  In  a  joint  session  w  lh  "«««  pro'^es  tV  “f 

In  the  provinces  the  nominated  ii^i  •  ,  “tamtam  the 

in  its  place  w'th  a  &"elor^'Th  ‘^''bed  Fcovinor  Provinces 

suit  under  the  advice^  of  fe  Joint  °pfrr  “to  probably 

■»•»  "".y  £  r*?  .  ; 

of  the  working  of  the  ''Moniffrd^°P  f  ®®''‘^“d  Chambers.  Nor*  doM  ”*th***^^  involved 

m  the  provinc’ea,  which  m  f  be  «“PPo“  t?  ho  5  Vv^fr™"®® 

„  n.  Po«B  t'T 

Now,  no  constitution  can  h.  =  ,  ^  -Ieansfeeked 
toVTGoTernoVQ°enen?"an^d‘**^'^^^  o“mptoe1ndep?ndonSf“*^  responsible 

lefc  us  consider  thi?  Ti  ^  this  alone,  which  the  Ecclesias- 

it  iB  cleLT^t  Aw?^  ProkeesTo  L,2f 

of  Ministers,  if  bo  to  9‘p'^f^’^ior-Generai  will  not  be 

^departments  his  rtyaai-  i  would  infrino'e  on  advice 

powers.  These  Le  ^couehed®’^°“®*’^‘'i‘‘®®  ““d  f may  a^dd 

measures  which  th^  general  termJ  fK  f  discretionary 

it  necessarTro  do  V could  norjio  d  nn  ^^^dly  any 

These  special  responsibilfr*^  "^visdom,  which  will  be  the  ^finG]  considered 

pervaW  alddfSS^*^^  “re  so  vague  and  !vi^cs?rla??LTS^  t 

ofCh  m'e  i^ent^Pfe'^'l?®"®'^®!  “^^''‘be'*  “Governor  ^  minister  not  in 

easily  be  regarded  \s  infHn  Purposes  within"  thcir"r*^*®  respect  the  powers 

other  of  theTeven  he.  f  bis  socia  resn^n^  “Pberes,  could 

of  the  Provinces  reS  X™  divided.  S  „  th  G" 

or  to  the  minister  mri  £  m  ““P  autonomy  to  the  Onv^^  “dvertised  autonomy 
in  spite  of  thf  mmisil^  .‘bo  Governor-General  “'’or  than  to  the  people 
within  the  scope  of  the^  Uh'^  ‘bi‘y  may  happen  to  k ‘®  orders  executed 

that  it  infringes  on  the  =1  °“'y  ‘be  GoveS  nr  ®n  '’’^b  “  matter  falling 

g«3  on  the  special  responsibility  of  the  o„e  or  tL"  o?W 

Special  responsibilities  Pesponsibilitjes 

o/lfd1a  ve“S!:ace\''o"the^®?®  ‘^®  Governor- 

and  credit  of  tL^FederatiM  •’  rfm*?)®  ®“‘®-S“arding  of  the^  fiSfal  ‘ranquility 
minorities;  (IV)  the  6eeurinS^'^in*4l®‘'‘‘®Suardin|  of  the  W  m. 
right  provided  for  them  bv^iB®*  members  of  the  Public  V»v  -’“‘“rests  of 
legitimate  rights  •  tV\  iBo  ‘b®  Constitution  Act  ccA  r;”®*’®.  Services  of  any 
tection  of  the  ri’ghm  n^f  Prevention  of  commercial  dkcr^  ‘be  safeguarding  of  their 
“^ministration  o  fnv  cDnit‘‘'®P  ®'btes  :  and  (Vlll  ar'^“‘t?“  ’  ,1^1)  ‘be  pro- 
General,  the  Governor  rP  ‘'^®,“‘  ““’^er  the  direction  ^  matter  which  affects  the 

orernor-Geueral  being  empowe?K  each  ca  °  to  */  *®-  Governor- 

Ai  in  eacn  case  to  determine  whether 
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jeiiera 


innoeent  noiiocasioo  oi  ma  u-DFeroiiieiis  iias  lae  yi  era 

the  hands  of  laciians  to  those  of  the  British  without  tl 
The  third  wiO,  of  course,  come  e?ery  hasdy  m  turniiig  many  aa 
irner. 

siira  brethren  and  others  who  are  in  a  mioority  are  apt  to  i 
0  laea  that  the  British  Gofemmeufc  is  reserring^  special  respaos 
beir  ioterest:.  Really  speaking,  if  there  is  anything  more  ealeais 
keep  all  the  eomniii a  it  ies  warring  with  each  other,  it  is  this, 
sioii  to  think  that  the  safeguards  are  deYised  to  serve  any  of  tlit 
They  will  find  its  aelua!  working  that  after  all  ia  all  matters  of 
it  is  not  they  who  are  meant,  but  the  small  microscopic  miaority  of  th 
who  come  from  thousaods  of  miles  and  make  hay  whiia  the  sa 
i?;annp;=ir  isi  f.lig  eveiiiiifg  of  theli  diijs  to  6sjoo7  the  froits  ia  the 


whatever  is  Yet  left 


unoearaoiy  nsga  saiaries.  guara 
dt.  will  be  easy  e 


but  to  create  deadlocks, 
nanded  as  iocom 
will  be  said,  to  ti 


Y:  how  it  is  diSculfe  for  him  i 
scrimiaated  against  ia  practice.  1 
tor  a  few  British  concerns  to  get  lea; 
seams  ci  coal  and  how  Indians  have  t. 
;s  and  even  these  they  get  wit! 
3  are  largely  owned  by  Indians.  V 
m  the  owner  happens  to  be  the  aw 
at  offers  an  easy  handle.  When  I 
loners’  Association  in  my  provioc^ 
ransiiort  of  cotton  from  Sewaii  ( 


traran 
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of  Tirhufc  under  a  Commissioner,  was  the  samp 

Bombay  to  Japan  and  bring  baeh  the  cloth  made  of  that  cotton^tn^^^  cotton  from 

^  in  this  respect  recenav  ^iin.  a ^ 

that  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  from  Rnnth  A-friAn  r  ^dnilaiiy,  I  told 

same  as  that  of  transporting  t  from  The  coal-fio^*^^  was  the 

am  mentioning  these  few  illustrationR  ?n.l  ^  ^  Bihar  to  the  same  milk  T 

the  past  the  whole  po  Ly  Tthe  Govern  men  fnlT  to  showXw  in 

rn.vl  of  Indiat  “b,U  of  forSmrs"' 

mimster  has  the  temerity  to  try  to  be  iust  hp  will  chance  any 

Bating  against  the  Britisher  anV^h;  ^  GLern^r 

BO  difficulty  in  invoking  his  special  Governor  will  have 

AS  regards  the  indifn  StatL  we  ^av^a  r  !  dv  had^m.^^  i«iostice 

their  subjects  in  favour  of  consHtnUnnJi  ,  ““  illustrations  how  activities  of 

responsibility  of  the  Governor  Ge  era^or  (hfon’^  and  the  speck 

for  preventing  the  virus  ^demomcy  from  spSinirin’,"  ^ 

iTssaSToTf ■?  P^Po  “"1  ° eintdkd Sit^Pupe?^  certifieation  and 

j«VC5  srSi."”  4” ,  'iri  71 4,s‘"» 

*  oarticuiar  measure  must  he  nZerl  1 1  T  ‘‘‘^/Iso  to  pass  certain 
event  of  the  legislature  refusing  or  failim^-  i  •  P‘^^l^ioular  date  and  in  the 

Governor-Geoeralk  or  Governors  Ar^t-  command,  it  will  become  a 

ture  without  having  the  odi^  ^b  Act  ofledsk 

the  fetters  of  a  lifted  dnSn“S'^  an  oViT"®  “ofdio«noe”  and 

dictatorship.  ‘  '^dinance  has.  Ihese  proposals  place 

OJ.  M.ayd'ml7Bj?a™fc'rf“S' ?"  "““I  »“Ii ‘ll  tho  P«»™  of  ,  HItto 

wZ  th^  which  ^wl  ^.^Bstitul^m  and  decree 

J..  0  00,0  ,.0go.  S..h  .  1.  ... 

mcl'oo"'’  Srrho°am“ta4  to  te°h,™L“"'d’i'i','!;'“'  “  Pm™.... 

and  Governor’s  Acts  and  all  other  powerq  wi+Sr  u  •  ^  powers  to  pass  ordinances 
General  possesses  in  respect  of  the  country  as^a  whdl‘’^^“®®  Governor- 

possei"eo/'lhe  Afsem^bT/°n“' ho^™  take  away  certain  powers  which  are  now 
disoussioo,  of  the  Railway  budget  usld  to  Sin  “  ^e.  Thu“a 

tion  of  grievance  in  connection  with  riilwnv  ^  •  opportunity  for  the  ventila- 
be  discussed  and  voted  upon  bv  thp  Railways  could  now 

railway  authority  would  have  thf  f  the  creation  of  the 

k’g'i  slain  re  from  making' precluding  the  future 
traneferrred  to  the  authority  That  thi«  fa  f.  efTcjctiye  criticism  of  any  matter 

into  the  hands  of  the  State.  ^  ®°  •'hey  are  soon  passing 

13)  M^hcn  hlf*  Finance 

War°ent°^Ifc“rj’l1®  “/"re  “f  the 

eSndiSt^S’chfs^lFTe" 

the^MfnkTl''°‘®  1°  Assembly,  and  thrr’emidn?  I'l  ""?"'«“ees.  which  will  be 

subieet  tn  supposed  to  be  responsible  to  th^i  which  alone 

of  hofb  ""I  ^^iiambcr  which  cmdrl  P]^y  ^ould  be 

the  demanrf  ^<2l'ermioation  Further  fif  Vf’  before  a  joint  session 

oThI  enpl-ii  Minister  under  ar  v  heGd  ^■’^^^eroor-General  regards 

rLf ^  respooBibility,  he  may  inchX^  ^  inadequate  for  the  discharge 

wifi  not  cliseliarge  of  aich  SDcthl^  rL  amount  which  L 

of  the  ^-bo  Same  Iffius' it  and  the  legislature 

'  "'»»T  om.  a.  puuto  p™,  i;x“aL.4.“ 
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his  morafsfn^sp  and^^in^whiTh aims  at  conquering  the  opponent  by  an  anneal  tn 
effect  on  the  Satyagrahi  himsSif!  ^  ^  over-reach  him  rebo/nds  with  flw 

vuInIrTwe  poi'L  TuToLded that  the  attack  of  the  Government  on  a 

they  were  prepared  Ke  mi/r  tTfn  to  The  extent 

tration  of  property  in  lieu  of  fin^s  anrf'^cnnpi®  eeques- 

gradua  y  demoralisaHnn  "o®® confiscations  started  on  a  wholesale  ^eeil 

Attempt  wtT  mS'To  con  ‘he  back-bone  of  the  SeS 

who  had  faith  in  it  and  tak  nrit  ^t/  r.F'°  confining  it  to  those  indiviS 

Plaias  the  Poona  andThe  p2a  decisiot.'^®  ^hat  partly  et 

J,  ,  OouiscxL  Esttey  Peoqeamme 

of  the  wuntry.%he  prhminaf‘li“e  interests  of  the  movement  and  those 

big  as  a  conkent,"°S^it  ®®vaded  nnT,!l^r‘'°%  ‘^bioh  is  as 

speaking  different  languages  TWcsnonoi  ^  v.-  castes  and  creeds  and 

one  end  to  the  other  to  th^cTll  if  in®  country  has  made  from 

reason  to  be  proud  of  it;  *  ^  Congress,  has  been  splendid  and  we  have 

considTrTuTTwTSrtToSsTnVd^^^^^^^  ^tremendous  we  have  to 

pnouncements  which  Mabatm-i  Ofinrlhf  Working  Committee  and  certain 

ing  criticism.  The  value  and“m?ortwe  of  tTif®  been  subjected  to  very  search- 
Mahatmaji  consist  in  the  fact  that  resol u  ions  and  the  statements  of 

certain  fundamental  considerations  The  firnt  '*1  ‘h®  forefront  of  discussion 

from  Patna  on  the  7th  AprTlTst  sildtanpls  Mahatmaji  issued 

Ansari,  announced  his  advice  to  thTTongroas  lL"'‘pi^’®  ®°"«®Pondence  with  Dr. 
Disobedience  except  with  regard  to  himslf  and  s"®P®nd  Civil 

legislatures,  to  take  up  the  programmTif  rnTn/u  ®o‘>^y  '“‘o 

^nsidered  at  great  length  at  a^cpthio'  n-F  a  iPt  these  items  were 

Patna  in  the  following*  Mov  anri  ^  All-India  Congress  Committee  at 

Batnrally  led  to  the  cfeS  n/thTn  it.  The  Council  Entry  programme 

entrnst/d  with  the  work  of  orinll^  liddln '«®"“‘':y.  Board  whfeh^  hfs  beTn 
of  election  of  Congressmen  to^the  Aslmbly  ffrThe  ti-mfl!ei"n|.^^°P®®"“‘^® 

jT  _  The  Commenaij  Awaed 

«on  of  ’the  CongTe^’^  pobey^in  Thf  ledslLSrT^'*’'^"  formula- 

Government  policy  of  ruthless  renretS  nn  n-  ^^bite  Paper  and  the 

also,  unfortunately,  on  what  hasXen  cTll^^d  ®  P«‘'‘“'®  « .'t  are  agreed  but 

Government  on  which  ail  are  not  avretd  Tt  Jifi  decision  of  the  British 

■Round  Table  Conference,  the  British  GovprnrvToif  recalled  that  after  the  Second 

'‘iPOint  of  view  the  queSs  oWmrfZn  I  i‘s  decision  settling 

'ibe  reform  constitutil.  The  decisTTn  .representation  in  the  legislatures 
of  the  Round  Table  Conference  were  unah  Tin  becase  the  Indian  members 

outstanding  differences  on  the  eons titutioTnl  m,«tr settlement  of  the 
tes  m  India.  It  has  created  the  unfortiimln  amongst  the  various  communi- 

agree  among  ourselves,  it  is  also  imonssihlA^i!!®^'^''^*'.  whilst  we  are  unable  to 
national  in  many  respects  and  i^  cTcXtri  i.  ^bich  is  anti- 

towards  a  common  national  outlook  On  the  ‘be. progress  of  the  eountiy 

some  of  the  minorities,  particnla?bv 'ih?  Mn.toT^  be  denied  that 

section  of  Hindus°Tind*sfkh8*^are^X^the’one  question  on  which  a  large 

With  a  few  leading  exceptions  and  nprli-mt  practically  all  Mussalmans, 

communities  are  on  the  other  the  /*  incmbers  ot  some  other  minority 

tbe  decision  and  the  K  fnnallT  the  unqualified  rejection  of 

it  was  replaced  by  an  agreed  settlempnf  ?  fa^vouriog  its  acceptance,  until 
Committee  had  no  other  alternative  hut-  in  circumstances,  the  Working 

natmual  nature  of  the  decisblf  ronin^  ^  ^  unsatisfactory  and  anti- 

settlement,  and  to  that  end  not  to^  dfvert  the  replace  it  by  an  agreed 

an  agitation  m  favour  of  either  accepting  or 'rejecting“it°'^  ‘'^®  country  by  creating 
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The  Teipple  Foece 

rr  -,17  mind  Truth  Non-violence  and  Kbadi  represent  a  triple  force  whereby 

To  of  the  Karachi  programme  and  more, 

we  can  achieve  the  whole  oi  ^  without  having  achieved  even  what 

^  There  is  a  section  of  country^  wimou  ^ 

we  pledged  ourselvea  ^  Karachi  programme  and  elucidating  Jt  where- 

have  no  objection  to  t  ^  emphatically  that 

ever  there  may  be  any  ^  ^tmnrnmiqpq  bv  one  iota  the  creed  of  non-violence. 

r  ««  b?  ”«  f  JtoS ”  «  |S.  5..d.  r.pB  .trid„.  L..  ».  .0.  b,  o„ 

SStoee  u/do  the  work  of  the  last  .fifteen  years. 

A  WoED  TO  Socialists 


hasi^n  the  elimination  o  “my^coS^Sand  that  th^e  is  oo  greater  ideology 

all  humility  but  wrth  all  nj  nou-violence  and  the  determination  of 

than  is  expressed  by  the  creed  of  truth  and  exploitation  but  the  forces 

the  country  Mt  to  ®bminati.  the  ^  sinner  which  we  all  are  to  a 

that  do  so.  Our  q«f'^®ALu  Ln  will  react  on  us  with  redoubled  force-;  conver- 

greatet  or  less  wilfbe  the  shortest  cut  and  will  mean  a  new  con- 

Sion,  however  slow  it  may^seem,  wui  uc  biic  d 

tribution  to  history  and  civilisation, 

COHSTITUTIOKAL  AMENDMENTS 

..id  *i.  I  ™id  g .  s 

Congress  should  reflect  its  had  0.  number  of  delegates 

that  to  “^be  000  and  each  delegate  should  be  regarded  not 

should  be  reduced  from  6,000  area  but  should 

M  the  members  of  the  Congress  roll 

be  regarded  ss  in  fact  he  ^  _-_„^npa  -nroDortionallv  larger  representation  in  the  Oon- 

and  give  to  ^^^bers  on^heir  roU  an^d  that  have  been  more  active  in 

gress,  that  wdl  have  o  e  membe  -^j^gther  they,  the  members  represent  the 

eaiiying  out  the  ,innn  the  Quantity  and  quality  of  service  they 

whole  nation,  or  not  Tf'll  depe  d  P,  ^  .u.  neonle  have  never  depended 

render  The  Congress  influence  a^  ‘I'epe^ndTpon  whrft  stau^ds  for 

"^°th^sa“crScrthat  the  memtesTave  made  for  ^achieving  the  goal. 

“  Tn  cone  usior  I  would  say  that  in  considering  Mahatmaji’s  statements  you 
shotld  “IvTfrom  your,  rninds  any  .apprehension  *at  ^ 

acs'i.s.is«'”.s  r  hfhS-y  wu”i.bi.  i  b.,. » 


defcerminafcioii  and  iwendiag 
above  all,  God  is.  with  iis  io 
with  the  weapons  of  Satja 
Govern  meat  armed  cap-a-pie 
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gralia  in  Its  active  application  may  meet  with  temporary  setbacks  but  it  knows  no 
aefeat.  It  is  itself  a  great  victory,  for  as  James  Lowell  put  it, 

‘‘Truth  for  ever  on  the  scaffold 
Wrong  for  ever  on  the  throne 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow 
Xeeping  watch  above  His  own.” 

Proceedings  and  Resolulions 

The  President  then  asked  the  audience  to  stand  up  for  a  minute  in  memory  of 
the  Congressmen  who  had  died  during  the  last  year. 


Fast  Resolutions  of  Working  Committee 


Alter  a  minute’s  silence  had  been  observed,  Dr.  Ansari  moved  the  first  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  requested  the  endorsement  of  the  resolutions  passed  i  by  the  Working 
Committee  since  May,  1934,  including  those  relating  to  the  Parliamentary  Board, 
Constructive  Programme,  the  status  of  Indians  overseas,  the  resolution  on  Swadeshi 
and  condolence  resolutions. 


Dr.^  Amari  explained  in  Hindustani  the  various  resolutions.  Referring  to  the 
resolutions  regarding  the  Parliamentary  Board,  he  said  that  Congressmen  in  legisla¬ 
tures  would  prove  more  useful  than  any  other  political  group.  They  were  pledged 
to  get  the  Ordinances  repealed,  to  reject  the  White  Paper  and  to  work  one  a 
programme  for  convening  a  Constituent  Assembly.  This  triple  programme  of  the 
Board,  the  speaker  said,  would  greatly  help  the  cause  of  achieving  independence 
and  removing  communal  differences  in  the  country.  The  second  part  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  he  said,  referred  to  the  constructive  programme,  while  the  third  related  to 
the  rights  of  Indiana  in  Zanzibar.  Purther,  the  resolution  placed  on  record  the 
sacrifice  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  last  struggle,  which  part  they  had 
already  - adopted  standing. 

Dr.  Ansari  denied  that  the  programme  of  the  Parliamentary  Board  was  reactio¬ 
nary.  He  said  that  it  would  be  accusing  the  Congress  of  being  reactionary, 
beeause  it  had  supported  the  programme. 

Opposing  the  demand  te  get  the  clause  relating  to  class  war  repealed,  Dr  Ansar! 
maintained  that  Congress  mentality  was  thoroughly  Socialist  and  he  and  his  friends 
in  the  Congress  were  as  good,  or  perhaps  better  Socialists,  than  any  of  those  who 
•claimed  to  be  Socialists. 


,  Dr.  Ansari  appealed  to  Pandit  Malaviya  and  Mr.  Aney  to  reconsider  the  stand 
they  had  taken  on  the  Communal  Award  ,  issue.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Congress 
stood  for  a  communal  settlement  without  the  intervention  of  outsiders  and  said 
that  was  ^ the  best  and  most  patriotic  p.olicy.„ 

_  Speaking  in  English,  in  response  to  repeated  requests  of  a  section,  of  the  audience, 
Dr.  A n^ri  explained,  b^i^fly  ,his  Hindi  speech,  asserting  that  the  programme  and 
policy  which- had  been  laid  down  by  the  Congress  and  the  Parliamentary  Board 
could,  not  be  improved  un.der  the  present  circumstances. 

•S'jr  ^  .Stampede,  in  the  overcrowded  visitors’  gallery,  occur,red  lust  before 

Nanfflai®  came  up  to  second  the  resolutioo.  Volunteers  rushed,  to -the  spot 
brought  .the  situation  under  control,  .a  few  hundred  .vistitors  being  given  seats 
time  the  proce.^ngs  commenced,  the  visitors’  galleries  w.ere  fully 

packed, and  conta.ined  at  least  80,(X)0  visitors.  '  , 

said  that  there  were  Congressmen  in 
me  country  who  had  eonscientions  objections  tO'  the  Congress  Parliamentary  Bo.ard 

pointed  out  that  every  country,  fighting  for  freedom,  .had  made 

however  defective.  He  admitted  that  freedom 
CouncEa.  (Cheers).  Still  there  was  no  harm' in 

maitalitv  FTa  creation  of  the  revolutionary 

out  the ,  Parliamentary  programme 
w  esp-eeiallyjE  the  villages,  they  would  be  able  to  give  a 

1^  tliaii  ten  Indian  freedom..,,  '.He  was  sure  that  in 

mo&n  m  Indi^  for  freedom  and 

appealed  M  Malanya  and  Mr.  Ane,  not  to  weaken 


CommEnal  Award,  bat  the  .attalameal  of  complete  indepeEdence. 

A-BJOHEXMEN'r  Motion  on  Police  ban  Eeleb^  out 

lir.  Purshottam  Trwmmdas  moved  as  adjoarnmeDt  of  the  floase  for  five 
mioates  Oa  matters  of  impoTfeaQt  basioess,  aamelj,  the  Police  Gomm.issic}&er^s  baa. 
OE  laboar  demoostratiaiis.  He  said  that  ba,QS  ia  these  days  had  become  cohuboe 
"not  oqIj  agalQsi  Satjagraliis  bat  against  all  and  saiidry,  Whea  lie  Referred  to  the 
lathi  charges,  cries  of  ‘shame^  rang  oat.  He  wanted  t.hem  oot  to  consider  themself  es 
as  septmte  froai  the  workers.  If  the  proeessioa  had  heea  allowed^  aothiag  Entoward 
wosld  have  happened® 

The  load  speaker  failed  when  the  Presidmii  was  aboafe  to  speak  md  this  caused 
resllessaess  among  the  aiidienee„ 

The  President  slated  that  a  few  days  back  some  Labour  leaders  had  approached 
him  and  ask:.3d  his  oeraiissioii  to  use  the  p,a»ida!  and  addre.3s  the  Go^agress  delegates. 
He  had  coasalled  the  authorities  of  the  Eeeeptioa  Committee  and  allotted  some 
time  oa  S.inday  for  the  pu,rpose.  They  were  not  .aware  of  a_ny  oroeessioa  coming 
to-day.  The  Secretary  of  the  Exception  Committee  had  received  .a  letter  yesterday 
froai*the  Police  Commissiorierj  asking  if  any  permissioa  was  givea  to  any  proeessiO'Q, 
A  reply  was  sent  stating  that  no  such  permissioa  was  asked  for  aad  they  would 
not  like  sach  people  coming  to  the  Panda!,  who  had  oo  biisioess  to  come  aad,  had 


It 
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the  Cogress  members  of  the  Assembly  on  Gommunal  Award  would  result  in  the 
virtual  acceptance  of  the  Award  by  the  Assembly.  This,  in  turn,  would  be  taken 
as  acceptance  of  the  Award  by  the^whole  eommumty,  since  the  Congress  was  going 
,to  be  represented. 

SECOND  DAY-BOMBAY-27th.  OCTOBER  1934 

The  Congress  Nagar  was  busier  to-day  than  yesterday  and  even  four  hours 
before  the  Session,  fleets  of  buses  and  cars  brought  ’in  countless  visitors  into  the 
camp,  so  that  the  attendance  to-day  was  larger  |than  at  Ithe  opening  session.  One 
factor,  which  was  responsible  for  this  was  that  Saturday  being  a  half  holiday, 
thousands  of  city  employees  swelled  the  crowd.  Volunteers  were  able  to  devote 
undivided  attention  at  the  panda!,  as  the  Congress  Subjects  Committee  did  not  sit 
in  the  afternoon  and  relieved  quite  a  large  number  of  volunteers,  who  had  been 
guarding  its  pandal  against  intruders.  Another  reason  why  la  larger  crowd  of 
educated  people  attended  to-day  was  that  the  debate  on  the  Communal  Award  was 
expected  to  hold  the  floor  for  the  major  part  of  the  evening  and  lively  scenes  were 
anticipated.. 

Police  Peeoautions 

Following  yesterday’s  forcible  dispersal  of  labour  demostrators  who  insisted  on 
taking  a  procession  along  the  prohibited  rout  into  the  Congress  Nagar,  Police 
precautioos  both  around  and  along^  the  roads  leading  to  the  Nagar  had  been 
doubled.  Motor  lorries  carrying  lathi  police,  headed  by  an  officer,  were  patrolling  the 
entire  locality. 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  angry  crowd  of  labourers,  numbering  several  hundreds, 
■had  assembled  at  Laibaug,  three  miles  from  the'Nagar,  to  record  their  protest  against 
the  dispersal  of  the  procession  yesterday.  Arrangements  in  the  pandal  had  undergone 
some  changes  in  the  light  of  yesterday’s  experience.  For  instance,  pressmen  who 
suffered  yestoday  from  a  defect  on  the  loudspeaker,  found  their  enclosure  moved 
further  up. ^Leaders  took  their  seats  one  by  one  on  the  dais,  while  the  band  played. 
Ifae^last  visitors’  galleries  were  nearly  full  at  6  p,  m.  but  still  there  was  a  terrible 
rush  for  admission  at  the  gates.  A  cry_of  ^‘Eajen  Babu-ki-jai”  Tent  the  air  when  the 
rresicient  entered  the  panda!  accompanied  by  leaders.  Proceedings  commenced  at 
o-lo  p,  m.  With  national'  song. ; 
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•it  to.ok  half  an,  hour,  whereafter  the  President  informed  the  House 

tnat  consiaern^  the  number  of  amendments  received,  there  might  be  -no  less  than 
fsD  speakers.  .He,,  therefore,  allotted  five  minutes  for  each  speaker. 

foi:  throwing  out  the  Parliamentary 
relating  to  Socialists.  He  !  explained  that 
resolution  oil. complete  ladependence  had  laid  down  complete  boycott  of 
is  K  ^  towards  the  achievement  of  Independence.  They  could 

not  ciian.ge  the  front,  it  was  mere  waste  of  time  to  go  to  legislatures  and  it  was  a 

would  early  them  uearertLfr  goal 

the  Malaviya  s  amendment,  the  speaker  said  that  the  fear  that 

Paper  fell,  was  baseless. 

reiect  the  achieve  Independence,  she  would  have  strength  to 

that  case  Settlement  between  the  oommunities.  In 

if  would  lose  their  hold  on  the  masses, 
the  Pflr)i!tmpn^ort  ^  seconding  the  amendment,  said  that  unless 

sumorf  She  Socialists  could  not 

that"  the  chaliptiw  hi-t'^hoo*  challenge  from  the  Government,  remarking 

She  was  swSd  VTth  ‘^Pa 

and  exnroDriatinn  nf  1“  “  ‘  u®  Congress  should  oppose  class- war 

«i..sria“s.i'  sfss.i.if'.t  “  “  ■»*“ 

„  ^’sebdom  OF  Conscience  ON  Avaed 

ress  f^o-lom^  of  conscience  for  Con- 


IhL-AEGE  COSSTBUCTIVE  PB0GEAMME 

Mr.  Kanitimr  mofed  an  amendmeal  for  enlargipg  tiie  constriietive  progtanime 
by  ioeliidiiig  tbe  Improfemeii'l  of  agricEltiire,  physical  trsiaing  and  village  pan- 
chayats  io  the  ,  programme.  ,  , 

Mauivi  AMus  SaiaM'  objected  to  the  wording  of  the  ressintion,  wIhcii  saiu  tnat 
Miissalmaiis  in  general  tael  accepted  the  Coiiimiirial  Award,  He  pointec!  out  ttiafe 
Nationalist  Maslims  and  Shias  had  cDadeiiieed  the  Award  and  mereforej  It^was 
Dofe  riglit  to  say  that  it  was  acceptable  to  Miislicis.  He  supported  Paodifc  Malaviyas 
view  and  wanted  the  CoBgress  to  totally  refect  the  Award  as  olherwisa  tlie  present 
attitade  woaid  firtaaHy  resalt  in  its  acceptance. 

Fbesibent  'Wasnb  Iktebeeptebs 

Mr,  Sidkii^a,  who  spoke  next,  was  constantiy  interrupted  fey  a  sedioa  of 


the  House  ai 


the  '  President  had  to  administer  a  severe  waroiog 


spectators  to  stick  to  their  seats  and  not  to  iQterrii|.}|  the  peaceful  ^coadiicfc  of 


it.  COheers).  ‘'This  is  bhe  time  for  the  test,”  he  added.  ‘'Guard  ^yourself  agaiosi 
false  cries  and  alarms  and  vote  solidly  for  the  origioal  resolution d’  ^  ^  , 

Mr.  H  O,  'Goswamij,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  ariswered,  Faedit  Malaviya's  criticism. 
He  also  was  constantly  interrupted  by  a  seetioii  of  the  House*  ^whom  the  ^President 
reprimanded.  BIr.  Goswaml  eontiimed  Ms  speech  in  spite  of  the  iaterruptions. 

Mr.  Ali  Bahadur  Khan  supported  Mr.  Kareadra  Dav^s  amendment.  He  com- 
plained  that  the  Parliamentary  programme  would  create  a  defeatist  mealality  and 
demoralise  the  country. 

Ackarya  Kripalam  answered  the  points  raised  by  Socialist  speakers.  He  em¬ 
phasised  that  what  the  Congress  was  opposed  to^  was  unlaw  fill  cooSseation  of 
property.  Referring  to  the  criticism  againsV  the  Constituent  Asseaibly,  the  speaker 
pointed  out  that  even  Pandit  Jawaliarlal  had  always  favoured  the  idea  of  a  Goosti- 
tueefe  Assembly*  and  had  evea,  approved  of  separate  represeQ.tatioii  for  importaiife 
minorities  on  the  Constitaeat:  Assembly.  The  Gaogress  stood  for  the  masses,  and 
BIr.  Gandhi  had  identified  Hniself  with  them. 


^r,  Gopal  Singh  Quami  supported  Fdiiclife  Malaviya's  ameiidinent.  Me  saic 
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must  r6D16fflb6r  tllat  tllG  CoUDcil  policv  WSS  to  bfl  pnirlArl  Ktt  tkt  1  •  \r>. 

mifctee,  with  whom  the  final  control  Znld  Working  Com- 

objected  to  the  renaarks  of  Mr.  GoDal  Sin^h  who  sair?  fKof  fi.  strongly 

blindly  followed  Mr.  Gandhi  Ref^^rino-  fn  Working  Committee 

di'k“  thelward;  which  wa"s  an£aSna?"a"d  pu5’o£y  Xstned'f 

An^?  ranSouf  T*  thf  °subjecf  Th^7°af7.  Comn.i|ee 

appreciated  his  point  of  view  but  thCTllfc®^  hat  Malaviya  and 

Pandit  Malaviya  was  wrong.  He  appealed  to  Pandit  action  adopted  by 

from  the  course  he  was  pOTsuin?  Thf«ll?.Vn  Makviya  Pven  now  to  desist 

now  to  alter  the  CommuLl  Awfrd.“lt  would  L^possibk  only"  bv  brfnJf  T 
different  eommun  ties  together  The  wav  Parrtit  m  i  ?  ^  j 
Nationahkt  Party  was  folEwkl  wnnlrf  Congress 

Award.  With  dL  deferencr  to  Panrift^  m  perpetuating  the  Commanal 

Rrave  mistake,  on  the  part  of  the  ^^s  a 

things  continued,  it  would  ruin  the  %  separate  party.  If  such 

to  Pandit  Maiaviva  even  Tt  this  lato  hm^w  earnestly  appealed 

Sooialiats,  the  speaker  said  thL  their  It  itude  of  opS^g®  ^he"‘'pa;iia^'^'^  t®®®’“^ 

gramme  was  eanallv  wrAno-  if  z!:  rarhamentary  pro- 

all  delegates  J  practical  men.  He  urged 


but  he  refused  permlssioTtrair^w  him^rspeTto  St  t\ 

“  Dr!  ^  Th^st'X  t^o’^r  -d  'tifed. 

long  wire  he  had  sent  from  Viennt  to  Mr°GMdhi'  aSd^1h^®w”^^  ‘o 

He  said  that  he  was  comoelled  tn  spird  Working  Committee, 

by  Pandit  Malaviya  and  Mr  Anev  FTa  account  of  the  attitude  adopted 

Stood,  by  the  decision  on  the  wire  that  he 

_  Clearing  the  position  of  Nationalist  and  Patna  after  full  consideration. 

Br.  Ansaii  said  that  Zir  SSf  Communal  Award, 

only  solution  of  the  problem unchanged.  They  believed  that  the 
cerned.  They  would  try  for  it  and  wnuld^^lf  settlement  between  the  parties  coo- 
fioiiition  of  problem.  The  ^  content  till  they  had  found  the 

saiii  to  have  mixed  with  the  delegates  not  who  were 

The  amendments  and  the  ®  Participate  m  the  voting. 

tioo^of  all  amendments  and  the  adontion^nf  t^^^^^  vote  and  resulted  in  the  rejec- 

Considerable  difficulty  was  ™ 

aecompaiiied- by  Mr.  Jairamdas  Baulatrsm  «nd  xt  votes.  The  President, 
and  with  the  help  of  flash  lights  directed  a rostrum 
'  of  the  House  by  show ^of  binds  <ielegates’  galleries  ascertained  the 

poll  was  demanded  _ 


sense 


obseryedr“YoreannoT h?Zf  SorThlTn^^^^  delegates  stood  up, 

,  Babu  Eajendra  Prasal  holder  standing  up.”  (Laughter). 

'““ihe  announced  the^e^suprof  rotTn'l^ 

was  amendmeuds  hayiho-  hppn‘’ro°°  various  amendments. 

T-£Z'^  s'"’S 

in  Non-Violence 

con«atuiat1n|toVMtion*^n“toe®sLrS  ^o®‘rum  to  move  the  nest  resolution 
^  ’■  shouting  for  nearly  an  hSr  Rradually  silenced 

»l»ich  vik  had  of  the  gosne! 

responi  to  thfs  g^rSTd^Z®*  “ 
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a  tribute  to  the  City  of  Bombay,  which  had  iwrne  the  brunt  of  ,  a^nggle.  She 

deBied  that  they  had  heeeE  beaten  or  their  spirit  crnsheu*  How^  conlcl.  rtaeir  ^spirii 
and  courage  be  crushed  f  The  world  so  far  knew  of  reroIntiODS  accompamea  by 
the  shedding  of  blood,  but  Mr.  Gandhi  had  preached  a  different  doctrine. 

^^Sfahatina  Gaiidhi“hi*’dai^^f  cried  Bfirs,  ISsidUj  and  added  ihe  Uaiiatiiift  has 
eiven  the  worM  a  new  gospel  and  a  new  civilisaiioa'".  COheers),  He  hM  ®-S^ked  them 
to  ight  more  with  the  'qualities  of  the  mind  than  of  brnte  force.  The  battle  wm 
not  ofer.  The  mo?emeafc  had  been  suspended  ^ for  a  jittie  while.  Mr,  Gandhi, 
though  he  was  retiring  from  the  Congress,  woald  still  contioiie  to  be  their  guardian 
and  Ihe  source  of  mspiration.  Cml  resistance  was  more  than  a  sabstitmte  for 
lerrorism.  It  was  a  great  unifier.  The  sacrifice,  which  it  demanded,  cemented  all 

slS"  paid  Sardar  yailabhbimi  Pate!  for  his  refusal 

to  be  released  conditiooaily,  even  to  perform  the  last  rites  of_  his  broiber,  the  late 
Mr.  Vallabhbhai.  Similarly.  Pandit  Jawabarlal  was  still  refusing  to  secure  condi¬ 
tional  release  to  nurse  his  sick  wife.  This  spirit  shown  by  fcardar  \  allabhbhai  and 

Faadit-  Jawaharlal  was  the  result  of  the  new  mentality  created  by  Mr,  Gancihi  s 
teachiBS  of  Bon-vloient  cIyH  resistance  and  the  speaker  felt  certam  that  by 

foliowing  the  methods,  they  would  reach  their  goal  of  Indepenaence. 

JBuhu  SatuiyuT^^dnciud  moved  an  amendment  to  substitute  the  words  belief  in 
mass  direct  action  of  a  peaceful  nature.  ’  He  said  that  tlmy  telieved  in  peaceful 
methods,  but  to  go  further  than  that  and  say  things  which  they  did  not  seriously 
mean  was  to  practise  hvpocrisy.  The  speaker  pointed  out  that  they  had  given  up 
part  of  non-co-operation  such  as  boycott  of  schools,  colieges  and  law  Murts,  in 
which  thev  had  Wieved  in  1921.  Where  then  was  sense  in  saying  that  they  had 
iiEdfios’  feitb  in  Qon-violenl  noii-co-opGratio!!  ?  He  wasted  tliGiii  to  be  liOEest 
and  say  only  things  in  which  they  beMeved  and  which  were  practicable. 

Mr,  P.  F.  BesMpande  seconded  the  amendment.  , 

Mr.  PurmhoitMmdas^  Tandon  made  a  saggestioa  regarding  the  altering  of  the 

ianenage  of  the  resolution,  ■*  jjt 

Mrs  Naidm  aecepted  Mr,  Pnrshottamdas  Tandon' s  suggestion  and  ameadeci  her 

resolution  so  that,  instead  of  stating  that  non-vioient  means  are  a  “complete  subs¬ 
titute"  for  violent  means,  the  resolution  wili  now  say  that  non-viOient  means  are 

'^‘'better  means”  than  violeet  means.  ^  _  i.x- 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Sampurnanmid  was  rejected  ana  ilfrs.  resoiation 

was  passed. 

Resolutions  regarding  Mrs.  Kamala  Mehru's  illness  and  the  election  of  the 
Parliamentary  Board  were  put  from  the  chair  and  passed. 

The  President  adionrned  the  Congress  till  6  p.  m.  the  next  day,  and  anEonneed 
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under  Ihe  aBspIces  of  tlie  Bombay  ProYiocial  Congress  Committee,  tbe  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  given  to  aid  Gnjrat  peasants. 


■  Village  Industries  Association 

Dr.  FatiahM  Sitarama^ya,  speaking  in  Hindi,  said  that  the  Congress  has  been 
in  exislenee  for  fifty  years  now,  but  for  more  than  thirty  years,  it  had  paid  no 
heed  to  the  organisation  of  the  villages.  The  resolution  before  the  House  was 
intended  to  reconstruct  villages  with  a  view  to  making  them  self-sufficient.  The 
proposed  All-India  Village  Industries’  Association  would  help  the  revival  of  old 
village  Industries,  which  were  dying  because  of  the  serious  competition  of  machine- 
made  goods.  The  work,  he  said,  was  entrusted  to  enable  economist  like  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kumarappa,  and  he  would  be  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Gandhi. 

Khan  AMul  Gaffar  Khm  received  n  ovation  as  he  came  to  the  rostrum  to 
second  the  resolution,  - 

A  Stampede 

^  The  vast  gathering  had  hardly  settled  down  to  hear  speeches,  when  the  alarm 
raised  by  the  Congress  Nagar  Eire  brigade  engines  spread  panic  among  the  audience 
and  mused  a  stampede  in  a  section  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  volunteers  rushed  up 
and  informed  the  audience  that  there  was  nothing  serious.  The  carburettor  of  one 
of  the  cars  parked  in  the  Worli  promenade  had  .caught  fire  which,  however,  was 
put  out  instantly. 

Khan  AMul  Gaffar  Khan  said  that  he  believed  real  constructive  work  and  the 
revival  of  indigenous  industries  were  impossible  without  Swaraj.  They  were  struggl¬ 
ing  for  achieving  that  end,  but  till  it  was  achieved,  they  could  not  leave  Indian 
villages  alone.  The  state  of  villages  and  villagers  was  pitiable.  They  were  starving 
and  ill-clad.  His  recent  visit  to  Bengal  had  convinced  him  that  organising  indus¬ 
tries  like  spinning  not  only  gave  food  to  poor  villagers,  but  also  created  political 
eoDBciousnms  among  them.  He  appealed  to  them  to  support  the  proposed  assoeia- 
lion  wholehmrtediy  and  help  in  working  out  the  scheme  when  it  was  ready. 


COHTROD  OP  IhDUSTEIES  ASSOCIATION 

amendment  demanding  control  that  the  proposed 
Village  Induslrim  Assoeiaa^^  be  vested  in  the  Congress.  He  was  seconded 

by  his.'wtfe.'  ■  ■  . .  ■  ■  ' 

Socialist  Opposition 

(Socialist)  opposing  the  resolution  said  that  the  Congress  aim 
was  Ihe  attainment  Df  eomplete  independence  |and  not  the  opening  of  factories  and 
industrial  homes.  The  industrial  revival  of  the  country  and  the  reconstruction  of 

villages  were  inipo^ible  without  freedom.  Such  attempts  would  only  fritter  away 
taw  energy  of  the  Congress,  which  was  a  primarily  political  organisation  and  must 
restrict  itself  to  mass  organisation  for  giving  fight  to  the  forces  of  imperialism. 

the  resolution.  He  was  surprised  ta  see  Socialists 
,oot  that  provinces  like  Gnjerat  and  Bihar, 
where  they  had  Hhadi  o^anisations,  did  better  than  other  provinces  in  the  last 
batyagraha  movement.  The  organising  of  village  indnstries  helped  them  to  reach 
&t  Som*^  ®  eonscioEsness  among  them  and  prepared  them  for  -the  struggle 

Aeha^^ii  Ktipalani  _snpported  the  resolution.  The  resolution  regarding  the 

Vnlage  Industrie  Assoeiationiwas  put  to  the  House  and  passed.  -  ' 

Adjoceiment  Motion  Etobd  OUT 

Ho^^  to*Dro^t  a^insf  member  had  given  notice  of  adjournment  of  the 

foSdaFSntS  fn  hi  decision  to  refer  undisposed  of 

out  M  *  Working  Committee.  The  President  ruled  the  motion 

of  Exilibifiicmg 

a  resoluliou  proposlug 
Industries’  Assoclaliou 
'paEisedw' 


Erfflidenl  tben  moved  from  tfie 
Association  and  tbe  V. 
exhibitions.  The  r^olution 
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Climtiges  ill  Co^BSliliilloii 

Tlie  Prest&»l  next  anaoiiacei  that  Hr.  would  J3i0¥e  a  resolution  pro- 

I»sing  changes  in  the  Coagress  constitoiion.  This  anaoanceinenl  led  to  continnciiis 
cheers  and  shoots  of  ‘^Qaiidht-ki-Jai”  from  all  sides,  of  the  panda!, 

Mn  Patimrdham  wanted  to  move  an  ameEdmenfc  to  the  Congress  creed. 

The  P'mmdemi  rnled  it  out  of  order,  as  the  amendment  had  not  heen  given 
notice  of  in  time  and  the  creed  was  not  before  the  House. 

^  ^  Mr.  &&mdhi  then  moved  the  resolution  proposing  changes  ia  ihs  Congress.  Cons- 
titntioa.  ^  There  was  pin-drop  silence  throiighoul  Mr.  Gandhi's  speech. 

E.xp.iaiiiing  the  changes,  Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  experience  had  shown  that  6j(XXI 
delegat®  were  .sa  nnwieldly  Dumber,  At  the  Nagpur  Goagressy  they  were  14,CTO 
del^ateSj  bat  they  were  .not-  elected  by  aoy  constilaencies  and  represented  mostly 
Iheinselves.  Now  it  was  pro|>.osed  to  reduce. .  the  delegates  to  2,(XK).  He  waotM 
only  1,CXX}  delegates,  bat  had  yield.eci  to  opposition  and  made  it  2j(OT,  He  wanted 
the  delegates  to  agree  to  this  sacrifice  ia  iiamber  la  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Gaadhi  added  that  there  was,  at  present,  no  direct  contact  b.et,we.eii  delegate 
a.ad  electors.  This  Coostitation  would  not  get  them  Swaraj  bnl  would  help  the 
Congress  to  stand  as  a  rival  to  the  Assembly  in  showing  that  the  Congress  „dele- 
gates  also  spoke  for  their  electorate.  Hereafter,  Congress  Inspectors  would  look 
into  the  registers  and  only  such  Congressmen  would  be  allowed  to  vote  as  .had 


n  on  its  roils  for  at  least  six  months.  Unless  there  were  5CM)  Coo 


coald  not  elect  a  delegate  to  the  Congress 


.8  w.as 


uoogressmen  mey 
or  compared,  to  the 


Mr,  Beshpande  moved  an  ame.iidmenfc,  proposing  circuktion  of  The  .proposals 
and  their  consideration  at  the  next  session.  ^ 

,,M.r.  Furushottam  Tricumdas  seconded  the  amendment, 

Bmrdar  VaUabhbkai  Patel^  opposing  the  Socialist  amendment  said  that  drafting 
ttie  constitution  was  a  difficult  job  and  all  delegates  were  not  expected  to  take  keen 
interest.  The  plea  of  insufficient  time,  he  said,  was  untenable.  The  new  consfcitu- 
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pari  of  Mr.  GaBdM  to  Imwe  Iheca  al  this  imiicliire,  when  the  country  need^^  him 
most.  Since  Mr.  Gandhi  had  inally  decided  to  retire,  they  had  ao  optioa  h®  ^ 
gife  him  their  hlessiags  and  record  his  serf  ices  to  the  nation,  which-  rais-eci.  tae 

statas  of  India  and  Indians  all  o?er  the  world.  ,  , 

^Mr,  Mmmirnlaekmrmr,  seconding^’  Mr.  'Sidhwa's  resotalion.,  said  ,  that  _  on 
this  occasion  it  was  difficult  to  ind  words.  Mr. 

hut  Ms  exit  from  the  Congress  was  more  na-iqne.  The  splendour,  of  his  wriie® 
was  no  wMfe  less  to-day  than  it  was  when  he  was  renderiqg  thos.e  serfiees.  He  saia 
that  he  w.aa  one  of  those  most  stnbh-Qra  parsons  who  tried  to  keep  Mr.  Hanaai 
inside  the  Gonffress,  bat  hafiiia:  failed,  he  had  agreed  to  second  the  resomtioo. 
He  did  80  In  the  hope  that  they  woald  deser?e  his  (Mr.  Gaadl2f,s|  semces  by 
patting  their  Hoase  in  order  as  he  (llr.  Gandhi)  wanted  them.  ^  ^ 

Mn  Pumsk&itamims  Tandon,  sapporfcing  the  resolution,  said  that  Gongress- 
men  gare  their  ble-ssiag  to  Mr.  GaadM  with  a  heaty  heart  bat  in  the  hope  thal 
his  services  and  advice'"  wontd  be  avaiiable  to  them,  whenever,  they^neeed^^  theni. 
Mr.  Gandhi  had  given  them  a  new  weapon  and  strength  to  resist  the  British  Empire. 
He  was  certain  that  eferyoae  of  them,  even  those  who  had  differences  with  Mr. 
Gandhi  wonid  be  IoQgiii,g  lor  the  day  when  he  would  once  -  again  .  return  to  me 
(Jo^ress  to  lead  the  coantryTo  vicfeorj. 

The  resolntion  was  carried  nnaniniOiisly. 

MexI  Congress  S«*io.i» 


mittee  for  their  splendid  arraegements.  x  -l 

Mr.  Govindmianda  seconded.  The  resolution  was  earned  amidst  cheers.  . 

Jfr.  NafimuM,  replviog  on  behalf  of  the  Reception  Committee,,  thanked  toe 
delegates  and  visitors  and  conelndeci  with  a  tribute  to  B.abii  .R-ajendra  Frasad  s 
tael  and  ability  in  haiidiing  the, most  diffieolt  a-iid  awkward  sitiiations  during,  the 
deliberatfoiis  of  the  Snbfects  Conuniltee  and^^the  open  s-ession. 
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■  A  TiTAii  Quistios" 

*BelieTO  contiuned  Faniit  Malaflja,  “ttal  Mr.  Anej  and  mpdi  spenl 
many  a  day  to  see  if  tliere  was  any  po^ibility  ol  coming  to  an 
before  we  toally  decided  to  take  this  step.  Having  failed  to  persuade  tiie_  Coogrm 
Working  OomHiittee  to  accept  our  views,  we  were  faced  witb  the  question,  Mere 
Is  the. dmmmiial  Award.  It  is  the  decision  , of  His  Majfty^s  OoYern^^^^ 
is  atgtiecl.  tiial  we  fEiled  to  come  to  a  solution  and,  tbereforej.  the  C5o¥eriii^_  t 
decision  Bbonld  now  be  accepted.  But  this  is  aa  entirely  wrong  propositioa.  xlie 
GofernHieiit  blamed  ns  for  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  .any,  seit.emenfe  with  regard 

to  lire  cominiioal  question.  Bnt  I . ssfc  yon  to  remember  how  mncli  the  Govpo- 

meal  conlTibmted  towards  the  failure  of  the  settlement  ,  of  the  jnestioa  that  we 
arrifeci  at  on  certain  occasions.  M?  complaint  is  not  against  the  Muslim  comcan- 
nitv  I  know  that  some  of  them  are  satisfied  with  what  has  been  given  .them  iincier 
the  bommiina!  Award.  But  the  bnlk  among  them  shoiild  reaiLe^m  their  miod 
that  what  they  have  been  given  is  mere  tiDSel  compared  to  gold  to  ivhich  they 
were  entitled.  They  have  been  given  separate  electorates.  aAew  more  seats  here 
and  a  few  more  seats  there  and  a  few  appointments  tliere.  The  Communal  Award 
gives  them  separate  seats,  bill  does  it  give  them  any  power  i  If  the  C’OmmsQai 
Award  is  treated  as  merely  an  arrangemeiifc  lor  the  distribution  of  seats,  it  wili  oe 
a  great  mistake.  The  Commnnal  Award  is  ^  the  focindation  on  which  the 
strnetnre  of  the  future  eon^stitutlon  of  India  will  be  raised.  The  provisions  oT  the 
Coffimmial  Award  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which  the  future  constitution 
built.  Narrowness.,  which  is  visible  ia  the  foundation,  will  be  eloqaeBtly  evident 
when  the  superslriictiire  is  The  question  of  the  GoiHHjunal  Award  is, 

therefore,  a  vital  question.”' 

P-andil  Malaviya  added  that  from  the  time  when  the  Congress  came  into  exlslenee, ' 
it  had  worked  for  the  esteblishmeot  of  a  represeiitatite  Government,  _  From  the  year 
il  had  been  urging  the  cstablishmeiifc  of  a  representative  iDstitutlou  and  a  repre- 
seatative  institution  required  a  foiat  electorate.  He  wanted  Mnslims  to  remember  tn» 
the  system  of  separate* electorate  had  not  come  out  of  the^  Muslim  braiE.  In  IJw, 
under  the  Inspiration  and  by  the  help  of  Govern  men  t  officials, _  separate^  eieetoTales 
were  introduced  and  to-day  in  the  year  of ^ grace,  1934  again,  it  was  being  insist^ 
upciD.  Separate  electorates  were  extended  in  places  where  they  were  not  waBtC'CL 
The  National  Coogress  had  not  wanted  separate  electorate.  It  had  been  forced 
upon  them.  They  wanted  a  representative  Government,  they  wanted  harmony, 
gcxsdwlll  and  mutual  confidence  among  the  people  ;  they  wanted  a  Government  by 
the  people,  of  the  people  and  for  the  people.  ,Bo,t  jf  the  people  were  divided  by 
separate  electorates,  Muslims  in  one  block  and  Hindus  in  another,  what  wo'uld  ^be 
the  result  ?  The  result  would  be  mut.ual  jealousy,  distrust  and  quarrels.  Authority 
after  authority  had  condemned  the  system  of  separate  electorates.  Mr.  Monta^,, 
liird  Ghelmsford  a.od  the  Simon  Commission  spoke  against  it.  ^  Speaking  on  this 
'  lubfect, .  Mahalin.a  G.andhi  ,htd  said  at  the  Bound  Table  Confer  epee,  that  the  Cfen- 
gi^s  will. wander,  no  .matter  for  how  many  years,  in  the  wilderness,  rather  mm 
tend  itself  to^  a  proposal  under  ^  which  the  hardy  tree  of  freedom  and  responsible 
governmenl  can  never  grow.  Having  all  this  volume  ^of  opinion  against  separate 
electorates  and  io  favour  of  joint  electorates  and  particularly  with  the'  clear  and 
weighty  opinions  of  Mr.  Montagu,  Hord  Chelmsford ^and  of  the  Simon  Gomm.ission, 
and”  of  the  repeated  declaration  by  the  Congress  against  the  extension- of  the  system 
of  separate  electorates,  His  Majesty^  ,  Goveromenfc  not  .qnly  maintained  this,  but 
extended  the  principle  of '  separate  electorate  in  areas  where  it  did  not  exist.  ■Coiild 
any  Nationalist,  who  looked  at^  the  question  in  the  proper  light,  for  a  moment, 
think  of  accepting  this  state  of  things,  the  continuance  of  whichf^  ^^even  for  .a 
meant  further  distrust  and  suspicion  among  different  communities  ?  He  felt  that 
every  day  the  national  stamina  was  being  weakened  and.  the  result  ^  would  'be  that 
the  establishment  of  responsible  Government  would  be  prevented,  ifc.  might  be,  for 
fifty  years,  due  to  the  action  of  members  of  the  British ,  .Parliament. 
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him  if  the  Coogress  should  support  the  WorMog 
■aiidhiji  made  a  "  persoDal  appeal,  Paodifc  MaiaFiya 
IS  would  reverse  the  Committee’s  decision.  Answer- 
Malaviyaji  declared  that  if  Dr.  Ansari  had  the  righl 
without  consultiog  the  Congress,  he  hoped  that 
etter  orirantsatioo..  He  added  that  a  change  ia  the 
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Tfce  OoagrcBS  xMatioO'alHt  leaders,  after  three  days’  deliberations  held  at  BO'iiares 
m  the  26tk.to  28lli.  Becemhet  1934  adopted  the  following  resolations  ■ 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Goagress  Xaiionalist  Party  consider  the  J.  |^* 
Report  »s  wholiy  uasatisfactory  and  iiiiac^eptable.  The  reeoainieaciatiOiis  of  tJie 
J.  F.  0.  do  not  transfer  real  power  from  the  hands  of  the  British  OoTernment-,  to 
those  of  the  people  of  this  country,  either  at.  the  Centre  or  in  the  Provinces  oat 
by  infesling  tlie  Govereor-Generai  and  Goveroors  with  dictatorial  ^  powers  la 
special  responsibilities  and  discretionary  powers  reduce  Cabinets  and  legislatares  to 
a  state  of  helplessness  and  thereby  render  the  whole  scheme  mockery  of  repre- 
seiitatife  goveroment.  The  reeomsieadations  are  obrioasly  designed  to  perpefciiata 
foreiffEi  domination  and  facilitate  economic  esploitation  of  the  country  by  proncitiig 
a  number  of  reserratioas,  restraints  and  safeguards.  The  scheme  of_  represen talioa 
is  based  oa  an  anti-riatioaal  coinmaoai  decision,  which,  by  its  spirit  of  commnna- 
lisin,  will  not  merely  hinder  the  growth  of  natloBalisin  but  ^render  altogether  impo¬ 
ssible  til  healthy  progress  towards  the  goal  of  Furna  Swaraj,  within  meaTOraoIe 
distance  of  time.  The  Working  Comaiittee  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
wcmid  be  better  for  the  eoEntry  to  contiene,  if  necessary,  for  sonie  time  longer 
under  the  existing  const ilntlon,  highly  defeefcive  though  it  is,  than  accept  the  cons- 
titmtloa  recommended  hy  the  Joint  Farliamentary  Committee.  .1.1. 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Congress  Nationalist  Party  regrets  that,  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  great  Toliime  of  public  opinion  existing  in  the  country  amoog 
Hindus,  Sikhs,  Indian  Christiaos,  Nationalist  Muslims  and  others,  the  Joint  Parlia- 
meiitarj  Committee  endorsed  the  eommiina!  deeision  of  His  Majesty’s  Goveinmeiit. 

The  Working  Committee  is  firmly  of  the  opiniou  that  the  system  of  representa¬ 
tion  based  on  separate  electorates  wliieli  the  so-called  Comoiuoal  Award  has  recom- 
mesded  is  glaringly  aojiist  particularly  to  Hindus,  is  anti-iiatiooal  and  eoostitates 
an  insaperaoij  obstaete  to  the  establishment  of  popular  self- govern  cue  at  and  can, 
therefore,  never  be  acceptatjle  to  the  people  of  this  country.  _  ^ 

The  Working  Gcmmittee  siroogly  controverts  the  opinioa  of  the  Joint  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  ilial  in  the  existing  circii instances  of  the  coaatry,_  cooiniuiml 
representation  must  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  The  statement  of  _  the  __  Joint  ^Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  ‘^ihat  there  is  among  almosl;  all  the  coaimiiaities  in  India  (not 
excepting  the  Hiodas)  a  very  coosiderabie  degree  of  acquiescence  in  the  Award  *is 
erroneous  and  aiisleadin.g’’  and  that  the  observation  of  the  Jobit  Parliameotary 
Ck}minittee  “that  if  any  attempt  is  now  made  to  alter  or  modify  it  (the  jAward) 
the  consequeEce  would  be  disastrous”  is  incorrect  and  manifestly  unfair. 
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Opening  Day— Poona— 28th.  December  1934 

tmgnmhed  visitors  attended  the  ODenin^  of  dis- 

besides^  many  leaders  throughout  India  were  present^  The“°Tf ^  ®  Liberal  leaders, 

ronsisting  of  200  members  had  made  excellent  ^a?rM  semen  A  ?nr  ^tl°“  Cojumittee 

S  Sr  “  ■« s«  jfpss-  ‘ -»■ 

Lo““iWee,  delivered  the  welcome  address.  ’  ’  of  ffie  Reception 

Pandii  B%7^anliTjCunfru  *^to  Thf*  Chair  ^^8'  Proposing 

45  years  ago*  in  1889,  that  he  attend^^  tho  ^1-  Chimanlal  said  that  it  was  just 

impressive  speech  was  delivered  there^bv^land  it  °^n  fi^st  and  that  an 

^  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father  Pandit  ffirdavfnltH^  “  ® 

Servants  of  India  Society^  He  h»d  v  “1?  ^  giving  his  best  to  the 

Mr  JaiindrunaTh  BL,  7etinlSden?o/th° 
said  that  Pandit  Kunzni  timno-v.  t  f  “®  Pederation,  secondins’ 

in  public  life  and  when  &anreCe7V°““^’  ‘horonghly  experfeS 
^  mI  T“  deliberitions.®^®  coming,  it  was  good  they  were 

momentous  one,  for  they*hadTo’dedde^whet1ier*thev^^^*'°°  Pederation  was  a 

constitution  which  they  did  not  know  wW»  ^  ‘o  ®®cepf  a  new 

going  to  be  content  with  the  old  eSnltitmin  tt='  r  *«  or  they  were 

said  thal  Pandit  Hirdayanatii  K^tinrni  wqa  k  Sastri  further 

“rj. f “■*  ”■  “» 

Kno^,  a  Btndeit  nSer^Mrf'Gokhlie  Ijodiyaoath 

Snmyasa  Sastri,  had  made  h  s  mark  fofthornt^r®“®  °!  *^®  ^on.  Mr.  ^V.  S. 
pnnciples  and  fundamentals  was  toy  /reat  grasp  of 

the  Muse  of  Overseas  Indians  Tud  had^been  interest  in  the 

Bisations  for  the  benefit  of  the  neonlc  ®®  many  public  orga- 

^edays  SKsion.  Mr.  ChintamMi  added  eminently  fit  to  preside  over 

cause  of  the  country.”  His  work  ^  ’if®  i®  dedicated 

the  Harijan  Sevak  Sangha  was  wgU  ‘^1,  Provinces  at  the  helm  of 

animated  moderation.  To  Pandit  Ennzrn  ^^“n^ru’s  moderation  was 

not  strength  and  vulgarity  is  not  independent/*  weakness  ;  violence  is 

Kale’s  Welcome  Address 

IQ  thfi  COUrSfi  of  liJg  WGlcomp  n  Ty  * 

?inr»a  int _ 


- ^  W  V  W’ 

..  Since  the  Committee  have  feVAn  » 

S  starting  point  and  the  text  toofc^nf  .tit®.  Statutory  Com 

f!rf  ■  ®“®ft  ®Ke  “e!em?u?\f  Simo/commissi  “n  had  °l 

°f  ftaring  to  Teal  wuh  IT  ^  and  therefore  sufft 

^Mhonal  leaders  of  lud^TLoU  TuTTT"*  ,tecognis4d  politTea!  TgTnIsad 

Slf  ®‘®t‘»>-  Lhe  CommiKas  tTh  ®  fft®*  disintelested 

»»  tew«Q  the  Hindu  aad  ^  stress  ou  the  affe-old  ar 

‘  "“ft  rigid  divisions  of  c^te  Md“ thSr“itTaTO numerous  exelm 

auu  laereiore  It  says  communal  represen 


hts  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of 
commiioities  were  acting  in  a  friei 
advent  of  the  protestant  movements 
Hinda  and  Mahomedan — a  movement 
of  the  Eelorm  movement  which  had  6| 
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Alluding  to  communistic  tendencies  in  the  f>n7infrTr  „„  i_  . 

not  to  be  allowed  to  be  sown  in  t^iis  eou^rv^® 
should  be  given  to  political  agitation  intended  to  eirninit  ^^^o^rS'geineiit 

people  who  must  be  prevented  from  falling  a  nrev  and  distress  of  the 

J.  P.  C.  Eepoet 

^  conclusion*  Mr.  Kale  referred  to  Rom/s  n-f  *1.  i.*  i  i  -i 

O.  Report  and  remarked  that  Dominion  dealt  with  in  the  J.  p 

Constitution  Act,  having  reearTT  thf  ^  t  ^  place  in  the  New 

the  Prime  Minister  of  Enfland^  Finance  he  sa  d  7,  °Z  Viceroy  and 

tliere  is  nothing  about  the  rl^nlS°^^if 
Dothmg  about  the  nationalisation  of  tL  A?mv  wftl,:n^  expenditure, 

nothing  about  reduction  of  strena-th  of  -Rrittv.  ^  within  a  definite  and  fixed  period 

^  found  about  the  revision  onfe  salrls  o^  theTi’ii'^Q  is  to 

finauM,  he  continued,  is  likely  to  be  of  anv  hln  Servants.  No  reform  of 

not  start  from  a  thorough  overhaulins)- from taxpayer  which  does 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  Denartil^nta'^of^Ii!  *^®  ®®®1®  establishment 

we  realise  the  futility  of^Iiberalisinr^ind  It  is  tim^ 

official  opinion  refuses  to  evolve.  ^  °  our  Constitution  as  long  as 

Mr.  Kale  also  referred  to  the  fispn!  unvr  ««« 
showed  how  the  Indian  legislature  wfil  have  of  the  proposals  and 

of  judging  the  question  of  Ene-IiBii  “O  opportunity  or  right 

complained  that  there  was  no  sfonefnr  fLP"®^^^^^^  ®°  1‘®  “«it8.  PwtL  “e 

B^alionaf,  economic  regeoeration  adnnfPf^  adopt  most  effective  methods  of 

state  uf  things,  the  onlf  remedy  left  "open  1o  ‘=°“°Vies.  In  th^^ 

industries  by  buytee  -‘9  “ake  efforts  to 

_  erifice.  Mr.  Kale  was  disannointed  tr?finri  ome-made  articles  even  at  some 

and  the  procedure^  8uJS8ted^even°fnr°“f'‘“i?“‘  «'"®“  *0  our 

cumbrous  and  Uttsatisfactorv.  Mr  j  amendments  is  far  too 

two  verses  advising  peopirto  “wake  arisf t^®  Upanishads 

and  work  and  labour  IJjgether'lnd  ‘^o  worthy 


lf!;  i’”p;‘  to  Dominion  State  as  the  ‘l^sre  was  ^o  rfferem 

detail,  the  recommendations  of  the  Jofnt  SeIecrfiStee^®£S“‘  ' 

e^mLSl?  1  I  ®lta]l  devote  myself  largelv  to 

The  ontlines  of  the  mLtfft?  '“‘roduced  into  the  White 

Responsibility  at  the  cente  w'^P  adnmfarated  in  thi  Whfie  PanerLl 

hracifify  ifita  SfJf  «  •  oemre  wi!I  be  cooceded  nnltr  well-knoTi 

oraciBg  tbe  states  is  esiab  ished  TKo  oe  .  '  All-Iudia  Federatinn 

in  the  States  wil  be  anfitia/i  /r  ei 

Cfeuneii  of  i  a?  forty  oer  canf  L  to  one-third  of  t. 

’RritioK  T  ®ad  their  represen tativaa  Sni  u  the- .  seats  in  the  Fedei 

IX^ein^tr  in  '^  the  '  FeLrti  W  the  princes.  T 

lower  housfwirnot^?nn®®“‘“‘"®®  Indian  Stete“  and  ^® ’^®1“«J®<V, 

wae  xelmively  to  the  *1?“®  ?''®"  “  financial  mattera  “» nonties.  Ti 

wiIi’ILtc  ^wl  SorityTn  *^^  reKendedl’ by^« 

powers  of  it”  1»  nlffiLs^^to  ^ 

.  18  needless  to  add  that  even  this  noa 
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lal  respoDsibllity  will  aol  te  owed  exclEsifeiy  lO' 

tbe  popular  bouse,  if  one  may 

Are  cali  tlie  Fmeral  Assembly  by  that  oame.  Neifclie' 
ore  under  this  system  will  be  proae  to  liidaige  in 
isaertifin  ?  but  to  o-iiard  af?aiosfe  ail  twssible  dangers 

c  tbe  execaiire  nor  tbe  legisla- 
rasb  inQOvatioo  or  andne.^self- 
tbe  Gorernor-Genera!  will  be 

cations,  me  election  oi  iegisia- 

3  Will  take  place  in  accordance 

with  the  system  at  the  centre.  Three  provinces  are 

to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 

lal  basis  and  elected  on  a  high 

3f  the  masses.  The  Governor,  as  far  as  practicable, 

!t  of  finance,  and  will  be  sped- 

tmaiMMgiMSKiM 

discipline  of  the  police,  Tbe 
which  Govern ors-General  and 

as  at  present,  under  tbe  control 

of  the  Secretary  of  States  and  Britishers  will  cont 

existing  proportions.  Even  orders  relating  to  tbe 

belonging  to  them  will,  as  now,  reqnire  tbe  personal 

concurrence  of  the  Gevernor, 

will  be  enquired  into  five  years 

after  the  eom  men  cement  of  tbe  ^Constitution  Ac 

jt,  and  action  on  the  results 

of  Ibis  enquiry  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  hot 

ib  Houses  of  Parliament. 

binery  of  government  contained 

3W  true  this  is,  is  shown  by  the 

brief  description  which  has  just  been  given  of 

lAiKKlVilllSBwff^rKfStKltBBilSlI 

change.  Whatever  tbe  intentions 

aKSiSiil^^EMaSMlBaaBHBHffli^2 

septioE  of  society  and  indicates 

Not  satisfied  with  the  formidable  barriers  oppose 

sd  by  these  arrangements  to  the 

*iitM3lllW»lf?iilll«KtM2ift*W«il»»*i«SW?i#W*!tf|§|5»t»«i«»itil*i«!fiV* 

or  the  development  of  a  spirit 

of  independence  in  ministers  and  legislators,  the  Gocii 

will  d^troy  the  national  character  of  the  Federal 

further  strengthen  the  forces  of  privilege  and  conser 

ictator  of  his  province. 

With  regard  to  tbe  central  constitution,  tbe 

ri^i(ii»M>tiMig«lMiiit»tfaaiifiiiii*iii:»tif5iSt5Mnitif3 


ms  opinion  relate  to  or  aflect  the  organisation  or 

reqnire  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Governor. 

The  records  of  tbe  provincial 

Intelligeece  Department  should  not  be  shown  to 

ii!li2lia^i^ai!miigisegiaiiiai^K8i&Maiiii«aifj^:>Mlt^ 

without  tbe  permission  of  tbe 

i^FOvernor.  it  is  instructive  to  note  here  that  it  has 
Intelligence'  Bureau,  which  Is  now  under  the  Home  ] 

been  proposed  that  the  Central 
Department,  should  be  attachsd 

to  one  of  tbe  Governor-GeneraFs  Eeserved  Deoartme 

nts. 
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Even  without  assuming  control  of  the  entire  government,  the  Governor  may  in 
order  to  cope  witli  crimes  of  violence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  overthrow  Govern- 
^nt,  take  charge  of  such  departments  as  he  thinks  necessary  and  appoint  an 
official  to  be  his  mouthpiece  in  the  Legislature.  In  the  case  of  Bengal,  it  has  been 
recommended  that,  unless  the  situation  improves  before  the  introduction  of  provin¬ 
cial  autonomy,  the  Governor  should  be  directed  in  his  Instrument  of  Instructions 
to  exercise  immediately  the  powers  referred  to  above.  The  Committee  further  con¬ 
templates  that,  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  of  the  constitutional  machinery,  the 
Wvernor  should  have  the  power  even  to  suspend  the  legislature  and  administer 
the  province  without  it. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  convention  which  conceeded  fiscal  freedom  to  India  in 
principle  m  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
on  the  Government  of  India  Bill,  1919,  has  been  virtually  abrogated.  The 
^overnor-General  IS  to  be  empowered  by  statute  to  prevent  imports  from  England 
irom  beiDg  treated  m  a  manner  which  he  may  regard  as  discriminatory. 

■D  .^9,  regards  the  Indian  Civil  and  Police  Services,  which  will  be  the  guardians  of 
Biitisli  power  in  this  country,  the  obligations  to  institute  and  enquire  into  the 
system  of  recruitment  to  them  five  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  consti- 
tntionnas  been  done  away  with,  and  as  regards  the  Army,  the  Committee  makes 
&e  starthng  observation,  that  “the  problem  of  Indianisation  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
De  essentially  related  to  the  constitutional  issues  with  which  we  are  concerned.’^ 

Central  Legislature 


OQ  n 


the  naTiohal  liberal  Federation  [  pqona- 

Provincial  Government 

»  I?  p»f  S  Wo*”?“ 

re^mMdioff  opinion  in  the  province  favoured  ench  a  step.  ^  A  '’J^tatlon 

mSZ  tSAve  g,«.ii  fn  No°«.tor  mi"  "5“?'*  I»“°  S 

ss'Wh.x„CLvi.  SSa  ^ 

Joint  Select  CoStL  Ss  the  subject,  yet  thl 

Conservatism  has  been  buttressed^up^eve^ywhere!^^  Bombay  with  second  chambers. 

ciarMSa&LrJaTowef Pr°™- 

relatiDg  to  the  maintenance  of  Tnw  nnd  Ani^  i  j®^i  with  matters 

Beemef  hardly  poSr  to  in  the  police.  It 

subject,  but  the  White  Pauer  i^w  and  order  a  reserved 

which  with  the  heirofthrdie^a?dTl^^^^  ^’“’>'=0  Service, 

have  the  powers  6f  the  mSs  Tr  hi  ^ 

t  SSMivgJrrsj"™"  "b"’  'rt 

no  complaint  Eas^ever* been' mada*that Thev'df(?a^^^V  Police  department  and 

pline  and  efficiency  of  the  ^  ^  ^  anything  to  undermine  the  disci- 

which  they  obtained  in^heir  offiEiffi  caMcIL  °^f confidential  information 
tesponsibility  in  adminXinT  hi  Xil^' they  have  shown  a  fuil  sense  of 

excuse  for  treating  them  as  politicat  qrflrlor.t<i  '?  “0*^  slightest 

the  internal  admiSistratioE  oE  the  >^8  desirable  that 

of  the  department.  Bat  that  thl  ??e  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  head 

refuse  his^^assent  to  the  Amendment®  i*®  ?‘^®"  “  power  to 

or  of  such  rules  made  under  them  as  in^hu^e  Police  Acts,  in  force  in  the  province, 
Pline  of  the  police,  is  a  gross  rSecti™  nE‘“  organisation  or  disei- 

highly  nndMirable  in  the  interLts  of  dwtni.vl  ^^Pso'^y  and  character  and 

wiU  have  free  access  to  the  Governor  and  will  fhnJ^h  ^“®P0®‘0r-General  of  Police 

mg  his  mind.  The  Governor’s  dnlLll,®  ^  ““  opportunity  of  influenc- 

will  presumably  be  based  on  reorespntlHnnu  '  ‘*»®  ^‘ews  of  the  Ministry 

would  thus  be  sitting  ^  ^he  Inspector-Generil 

latter  would  be  intolerabli  Thl  *  ?°“®  Member  and  the  position  of  the 

asfcrf  in  his  Instrument  of  p  *’'?*  Qovetaor  should  be 

intelligence  regarding  terrorism  shoEhi  nif  k t  ’^®®°'‘^®  relating  to 

PTOvinotai  police  force  without  his  sanMinn  °!a  J'sdosed  to  any  officer  outside  the 
which  provincial  Ministers  wUI  occuEE  nnH»r  ih  indication  of  the  position 

resMusible  for  the  maintenlace  EnEl  alM®  T*  They  ate  to  be 

tte  behests  of  the  GoFernAr  order,  but  they  must  obey  uoquestiou- 

fel  secure  that  their  iilnti tv  the  informants  and  agents 

immediately  concerned  could  send  fnr  be  revealed  if  the  Minister 

IWtment  obtainedinformation!  But  thav  ^l»0'“.‘li®  Intelligence 

aud  have  sometiines  donfi  ra  if  !,««  right  to  examiue  the  records 

1  A  t  »  '  m  <m  .■. 


lemte,  inThe'kn^li^Tof  hrsainlf"^'®  is  to  Tower“the“  f™nrrL“m 

to  ^nister  with  the  least  ^  ^  “®^®  *^»®  situation  gallin 

.tte  analogy  of  England  where  the  nomoo  <  nt.  •  # 

^rThe  p  •  dhStk  wmmuni 

^  1.  ^®,^rinie  Minister  who  ft  iJ  applied  to  India  e 

g  ^  hmd  of  the  Cabinet  whose  *  ^^dersfcoodj  has  access  to  all  secret  record 

m  tfi  ^  .  wii.ose  mem'hei*R  a+^wk./!  x-it  jl_ _ 1  If  tnrtu  .rf-*!,' 
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.  COMIVIEECIAL  EeSTRICTIONS 

Ihe to  Indian 
to  the  protection  of  tLr  traSL  rM t «  o^h  1  ^  f  '■eptd 

The  matter  -was  discussed  at  i®  invested  by  them  in  India, 

tliat  toot  place  from  1930-32  hmt  conference  and  committees 

to  the  rights  of  indiSl  ’Br&ers^  o^ 

India.  The  qn^tion  of  trading  relaHnns  anH  trading  in  and  with 

England  ne?er  came  within  tie  ^rvTew  o^  ser  171^00 
was  Silent  on  the  subfect  The  AR«nJi+L  a^pcnssion.  The  White  Paper 

before  the  Joint  Select  Comm? soci^ed  Chambers  of  Commerce  m  their  evidence 
for  India  TYln^Dr?  vommittee  made  no  reference  to  it.  The  Seeretarv  of  State 

White  Paper  proposds^relatin^*^ revising  and  enlarging  the 

the  faintest  fluggestioD  in  them^  thaf^^lJiHn^p^-V 

protection.  That  question  fim^ed  nnL  +’i?  ‘‘ m  accorded  special 

of  Commerce.  ^  °  ngared  only  in  the  evidence  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 

excessive  commeKial^lestrictlons  the 

develop  her  ecSic  r™ea  White  Paper  on  India’s  power  to 

recommending  idterferencp  witii  «^®  ^  of  ber  children  gave  rise  to  by 

that  the  Governor-cLeral  Sonld  h!  autonomy  of  India.  It  has  recommended 

of  measures  “legislSve^  nr  ndmim'l..  by  statute  to  prevent  the  adoption 

ported  into  British  Indi^  frlm  thl  n ''®f  8°°'^® 

treatment”.  The  assurance  that^thp^  United  &ngdom  to  discriminatory  or  penal 
be  limited  to  restrictions  the  ohwt  £°^«??5-GeneraI’s  power  to  intervene  would 
interests  of  India  but  to  in^^lre^*thf^p^  tt  P^oniote  the  economic 

’S  nti  r  of  thr'stej  °taken  by  ? 

of  Ihe  Manchester  ChambeiT  of “penaP^  by  the  evidence 
demand  was  made  for  the  memorandum  submitted  by  it  a 

the  possibility  of  legislation  “uTidn?^  ^  safeguard  in  the  constitution  against 

%  a^question  4ieS  Ihe  ™  ^F^^ish  export  trade”.  In'VepIy 

iniury  to  British  intereste  m  mind^  action  ^‘spitefully  intended  to  do 

smdy  “We  did  not  necesearilv  in  its  motives”,  its  representative 

live  enaclment  such  as  the  meant  some  legisla- 

Ihr^eigM  annas  per  pounF  which  is  ^and 

goods  In  me  Indian  maff  -  ?ompeting  in  those 

ernment  shouM  intervene  not British  Gov- 
to  infure  British  commerce  but  disallow  measures  deliberately  intended 

the  Indian  market  eeure  a  position  of  advantage  for  Lancashire  in 

to  tr  >??®!f  on  the  basis 

the  power  of  initiative  will  rest  with  noted  that 

for  the  benefit  of  Indian  trade  nod  special  measures 

preferential  rights  to  Britishers  in  iin^less  the  British  Government  accord 

to  misuse  wordl  There  England.  To  call  such  a  relation  reciprocal  is 

British  trade  and  Indu^i^  hmimss  in  England  and 

me  need  of  special  mmum  to  nroteff  ^  ^  England  will  never  feel 

between  England  and  India  vpill  mterests  vis-a-vis  India.  Eeciprocity 

of  the  latter  to  those  of  the  fMmpi  ®Wp°Sp  subordination  of  the  inWi 

done  jo  British  interests,  hut  wkvp  desire^  that  any  injustice  should  be 

sbouM  not  constitute  a  permanent  terrier  t^onl'®devetopment!^‘  iuteiests 

Rpr«,*  .  Q  .  ClrviL  SmviCES  ' 

ftat  'recruitment  and  ^omro^^of^fhe^Tr^r^  Table  Conference  recommended 

teere  bein  thehandsT  theGovSniL  “nf  and  Police  services  should  in 
K“?Juded  from  the  cadre  of  the  InZn  judicial  officers  should 

both  ttese  recommendations  It  I»M  (ton.  White  Paper  rejected 

•^ttW  continue  to  he  the  reemitins-  i*r  ®  Seereatry  ot  State  for  India 

Md  as  wga^s  the  appointment  of  mvillnna^i*-^®!— OTthority  for  those  serviees, 
the  eXBt^  gygtea  but  madrthe  tf*;!  “Ot  merely  kept  up 

t  »s  Cfef  JuatMse  of  a  TTigh  Court  It  officers  eligible  for  appoint? 

»  -nign  Uinrt.  It  maintained  the  statns  quo  even  with 


I 


eosfidence  le  are  tlie  i-fovemor-brc 
agenls  of  Parliameat  they  are  to 
the  system  of  recniitmept  must  be 
the  officers  coao.ected  with  those  sc 
deoeiids  la  a  special  measure.  As 
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British  sapremacy  unchallenged.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  nroffress  nf  Tmt;. 

efficiency  and  the  pages  of  official  publications  testify  to  their 

Sr^for  objections  to  the  substitution  of 

Sinds.  ®  ^  ''®  <’PP°8eci  on  military 

Buema 

oflnlans^^re^sidhiJTn  proper  that  the  interests 

entitled  Indiana should  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they  are 

for  themselves  cannot  financial  and  commercial  autonomy 

a  policv  cfllmlniAd  tn  >nr^  to  Burma.  We  do  not  want  that  the  power  to  pursue 
Lmf  but  we  itB  prosperity  should  be  unjustly^ithheld^rom 

Europeans  iiTBurma  in  reelrd^tn  k  ®  T^®  Indians  and 

on  trade  or  follnwinVo  employment  in  the  public  services  or  of  carrying 

with  the  Britishers  ^  ^  ofession.  Indians  should  be  treated  on  an  equal  footing 

Second  Day— Poona— 30th.  December  1934 

Indians  in  Zanzibar 

res(Jufen^eeordin^(J°fhfl  Federation  resumed  at  11  A.  M.  to-day.  A 

tained  in  the  dpnth^  Liberal  Party  had  sus- 

.5^.KsS‘S;  ttioLiSi  ”*■ 

following  resolution  on  Zanzibar  :- 

tion,  some  months^^aM^hr^  concern  and  resentment  the  sudden  adop- 

eumnlative  effect  of  whieh^m  G-ovemment  of  Zanzibar  of  several  decrees,  the 
communi^  tfearn  impossible  for  the  Indian 

prior  to  the  establishment  A Aha  where  it  had  been  established  a  long  time 

Indian  interestB  and  place  T^ese  devices  adversely  affect 

commercial  rivals  and^crPAf a  ^  compared  with  their  European 

communiiie^^^^  and  the  Arab  and  African 

born  in  Zanzibar  disabiiifcips  Indian 

not  British  subjects  clearlv  fo  Arabs  born  in  Arabia  who  are 

Such  differential  treatment^to^ Indiana  ^®Sisiatioa  is  aimed  against  Indians. 

Majesty^s  Governmeot  whlh  ^  ^oatrol  of  Hia 

gives  rise  to  separatist  feelinirs^^^d  ^  Britishers  with  Indians  in  India, 

Cb)  The  kdSfn  ^^^ty  of  the  empire, 

meat  in  deputing  Mr.  K  P  S  Mpnnn^^x^^n^a  prompt  action  of  the  Govern- 

the  spot.  It  regrets  howevpr  \hlTM'  rV^'  mvestigate  into  the  situation  on 

|ederation  urgel  immediate  pubhcati^a  Mr  ®  published.  The 

decrees  and  an  announcemem  Men  on  s  report  on  the  Zanzibar 

sympathy  with  th^^^  of  India^  that  they  have 

nerve  to  get  them  redressed  and  and  that  they  will  strain 

^  ^  P^anentiy  satisfactory^c^nl^'^®  Indians  in  Zanzibar  ^ 

ffiarketing  legislation^  ®arly  publication  of  Mr.  Menon’s  report  on  i 

lo  be  detrimental  to  the  Indfan^ntere^f^^^^  Kenya,  which  legislation  is  belieif 

^  resolution  for  the  acepntanAo  rvf  fi,  xx  o-  r>T  -  n  » 

said  that  the  dnestion  of  Indian «  House  Sir  Phiroz  Seth 

partly  of  this  country.  Ster  brought  before  all  the  politi 

*»tlfced  from  the  recent  leeisiat ion  nature  of  discrimination  that  1 

promptly  took  actiorand  aS^ed^^k  Government  of  Inc 

eaqnnies  at  the  spot.  Mr.  Menon  had  a^k  ^  deputation  to  ma 

Government  of  India  waa^^nf^  yyhieh  for  one  reason 

shaker  thought,  must  either  be  a  condAmn  \*  Menon’s  report,  t 

or  total  ^udemnation  of  Zanribar  exemrive^“  attitude  in  Zanzib 

^Ai4rtuar  executives  action.  Personally  he  thought  t 


Hoare  himself  did  not  once  use  the  expression.  Sir  John  Simon,  who,  by  the  way, 
after  his  boycott  had  been  resurrected  and  put  in  a  great  place  of  power,  could 
only  say  that  the  policy  of  Britain  regarding  India  had  been  clearly  stated  in  the 
Montagu  declaration  of  1917,  namely,  progressive  realization  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  for  India,  This  declaration  was  interpreted  by  Lord  Irwin  in  his  declaration 
as  Dominion  Status.  Sir  John  Simon  did  not  approve  it.  He  did  not  repudiate 
it  bnt  went  back  to  the  declaration  of  1917.  It  was  left  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  openly  say  that  he  did  not  like  to  use  the  expression. 

‘Dominion  Status  fills  these  British  statesmen  with  dread.  It  must  be  because 
it  would  mean  an  end  of  Indian  exploitation  and  an  end  of  the  domination  by 
Britain  which  they  dread.  If  that  is  the  dread  is  it  not  necessary  that  we  should 
with  corresponding  tenacity  cling  to  it  ?  Yet  I  have  heard  some  of  our  statesmen 
saying  why  should  bother  about  this  expression  provided  we  get  the  essence  of  a 
good  constitution.  I  strongly  dissent  from  these.  But  I  would  ask,  does  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  come  up  anywhere  near?  My  answer  is  an  emphatic  No,  It  is 
a  denying  us  all  the  rights  for  our  betterment.  It  is 

anti-national  and  anti-democratic.  Neither  in  the  goal  nor  in  the  steps  it  proposes,  it  is 
a  good  constitution.  Yet  the  Government  has  got  ready  to  carry  it  out.  They 
have  obtained  expressed  or  implied  consent  of  certain  of  our  countrymen’’. 

Mr,  Sastri  next  dealt  with  safeguards  and  said,  ‘We  are  willing  to  have  certain 
type  of  safeguards.  These  were  agreed  to  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  was  agreed  to 
between  him  and  Lord  Irwin  that  all  safeguards  should  be  demonstrably  in  the 
interest  of  India.  Bnt  the  Government  in  England  has  changed  and  the  new 
Government  did  not  want  to  carry  out  the  promise. 

‘The  MW  safeguards  came  in  not  in  the  interest  of  India  but  according  to  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare  in  the  joint  interest  of  India  and  Britain.  This  was  a  step  backward 
but  that  is  not  all,  It  was  left  to  the  original  maker  of  this  agreement  with 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Lord  Halifax,  to  say  that  every  one  of  these  safeguards  was  in 
the  interests  of  India.  Everybody  who  asked  for  safeguard  got  it  for  mere  asking. 
!iliese  can  be  in  the  interest  of  India  only  if  we  are  faced  with  a  position  that 
unlm  we  accept  these  we  would  be  nowhere.  In  that  case  it  would  mean  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  accept  ^  but  that  would  be  blackmailing.  In  that  sense  these 
ttdeguards  are  in  India’s  interests’. 
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bill  BOt  ooe  iiBdesirable  featare  of  the  White  Paper  was  dropped,  nor  was  even  one 
snggestion  therein  adopted,  thongh  that  memorandum  was  submitted  by  men  of  all 
communitjes  and  interests  and  though  the  authors  of  the  joint  memorandum  were 

that  safeguards  were 
ial  safeguards,  and  he 
ian  legislature  over  the 


ice  or  even  cue  prospective  ones  in  inaia, 

mid  mockery  go  any  further  when  they  talk  of 
nd  say  that  Indian  shipping  can  compete  with 

to  the  judiciary  and  eligibility  of  civilians  for 
such  a  proposal  would  tend  to  undermine  the 
ia.  England  was  going  to  lose  both  her  po li¬ 
the  constitution  imposed  was  as  retrograde  as 
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in  the  past  several 
mencary  uommittee  Eeport  the  fiscal 
trade  treaties  which  would  be  for 
without  consultation  of  the  Indian 
^^^eby.  It  had  been  found  in  the 

s  7k  conflict,  the  interests 

i  that  it  was  most  unsportsmanlike  on 
restricting  the  admission  of  Indians  in 

g  the  resolution,  answered  the  question 
was  like  the_  proverbial  curate’s  egg 
B  sentence  in  the  re'*^'^’’^ 
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sJaould  mtroauce  and  that  was  winning  the  hearts  of  Indfann  TTa  a 
'S  Britishers  to  fulfil  the  promises  Lde  to  iSia? 

Mr^J5.  ^  Kamatj  confining  himself  to  the  reactionarv  chare'ps  rirArtnonr?  u 
Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the  provincial  field  ^  condfmn?^  Fhf  ^ 
conferring  power  on  the  Governor  to  es^rdse  his  special  res^^^^^^ 
transferred  subjects  and  said  the  triune  policy  of  federation  nrofinHa 
and  ceiitral  responsibility  was  hedged  in  with  TSer  of  Ssfons 
adversely  the  permanent  interests  of  India  He  addpd  fhaf  afiecting 

report  were  not  intended  to  lead  India  to  full  Lsponsfbilitv  buT^rf^^ 
Committee  report  both  in  the  nress  and  *?“  rJ?®  Parliamentary 

sented  by  the^ndiabdelVat  aK°The  ^rTTl^ 

mittee  he  observed  that  their  sole  obieet  was  to  nut 

which  were  expected  to  be  fulfilted°  He  addetf  minimum  demands 

bnt^afegnards  government  as  someboS  haTsaid  ^  ^  self-government 

pernidonfrSmmLSion  wa^i^^^^^^^^  and  the  most 

were  to  be  controlled  by  the  Yicerov  and!  Kia  od  second  was  those  departments 
constitution  the  Vicerof  and  his  Set  in  /^fording  to  the  present 

constitution  relating  to^ecial  demrlments^thA  Vinaf  ’  ^ut  according  to  the  new 
advisers  had  no  poler.  tSv,  Tcco^din^  JhT^2  *^®  l^^ge  and  his 
was  _seIf-government  and  dominion  status  ^nt  constitution,  their  goal 

Parliamentary  Committee  scheme.  The  inapossible  under  the  Joint 

liberal  than  the  one  presented  *bv  thp  Tmnf^  ^helmsford  retom  was  even  more 
from  the  Montagu-Chelmsflhrd  report  Sir  Quoting 

of  that  r^ort  was  frL'  PaS^entS^^Cotmltt^^^^^^^^ 

to  commercial  discrimtornion  he  showed'^the^nofal^n*'**^^  ®®  report  relating 

“|«ticnlar  criticised  the  nonfrese^^^^^^  ,g««‘  harm  to  India  and 

added^that  some  years  ago  efi'orts  were  made  te  a,'  ®^'PP“g  I^dia.  He 

m  India  but  the  possibility  of  Japafese  ^etaliatfnn  rffif 

enforcing  any  such  scheme.  He  Pbserved  the.  °?i-  Government  from 

British  vested  interests  undS  Fhe  cloak  constitute 

Indian  interests.  He  said,  ‘We  want  tW  ^  *  reciprocity  when  they  were  against 
India  different  from  that^  given  In  *the  Tnfn?’^T®?*  ‘o  change  the  constitution  of 
TOtess  It  is  done  there  won^t  be  peacA  an?  cnnt^mm  Comimttee  report  and 

such  things  as  are  emovpd  in  India.  We  ask  onlv  to 

Africa.  The  Britishers  wmild  not  have  da°re?^ tn^rt  of^  Australia,  Canada  and  South 
limit  to  exploitation.  lama  firm  teliever  iJ,  ihi  -.-i®  anywhere  else.  There  is  a 
^ymg  It.  Sir  Pheroz  Sethna  eoTcl^ed  with  an  evh*  bold  in 

famous  words.  Get  what  you  can  and  figftf  “oS  ‘^®  ®‘® 

thaS  S'cMsWmtiof  w^ff  n^ to  Sir  Samuel  Hoare’s  speech 

bpe^ing  for  hsmself  Mr.  Sapra^said  he  K  — ^  long  time. 

Parhamentary  Committee  seheme  eontainpH  nJ?  ^^ppened  as  the  Joint 

represented  an  Indianized  .bu*;  ^on  the_  contrary  was 


— O  t-P  2“-  —  ana  mg  struggle  for  Indi; 

m^i^maMera^t  *^1“  aod^  Mfce^^whv n  ‘be  resolutiou,  pleaded  1 

^  Wi?w-f®  *lbe  these.  She  on  behSf  of  ^0““  sbould  be  inferior 

that  the  first  st^,f®SS&itKSin?tf 
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Mr.  j.  N.  Basu  said  that  the  two^Ltl  the  resolution. 

£P®9Ple  and  secondly  whether  it  was  ^^Th***® t satisfied 

seheme  failed  both  the  tests  ®'  Parliamentary 

diluted.  Mr.  N.  0.  Barucha  Zhi  d  i  ®j  ■^9;®  responsibility  conferred  war^Z; 
the  resolution.  °  ^O'^adur  Eamaswami  Sivan  further  supportwl 

criticisnfby^ pnUbg  a  n”umte'of  aSoL°^  su^ected  the  proposals  to  severe 

if  the  scheme  satisfied  their  sentiment  answering  them  himself.  He  asked 

executive  responsibility  to  S  '^®PJ'®‘i  ‘“o’-  They  wS 

Th“i‘ of  the  peopll.  but  the  ‘o  improve  the  Lnor^ 

^ey  (Liberals)  wanted  to  heln  in"  fiio  satisfy  this  condition 

the  proposed  reforms  would  not  hoin  Progress  of  the  country  but 

2;®®  on  the  ideal  of  DoSon  Status  b?t  It?  ■?  ,  They  set  tte 

winds  and  they  were  not  going  to  have  *.<4eal  had  been  thrown  to  the 

,  ^w  went  to  the  extent  of  SOTint  tw  The  British  stat^men 

WesSsif ^  oS  Parfiamen’t’s  -^A  ®®““ 

WMtminister.  They  wanted  a  resnonsihlp  Aonii^i  ®  ^  ®  “amely,  the  Statute  of 

but  the  J.  P.  0.  not  only  did  nni  tritlfs-  ^  j govern m  for  British  India, 
responsible  self-government  ”bv  refnliZ  .^'®“'ssed  for  all  time  the  idea 

which  according  to  the  nresRnf-  brZI  *^®  “ontrol  of  the  army  to  Indiana 

Parliament.  In  regard  to  the  armv  '®“®*o  ■“  ‘he  hands  of  the  British 

as  they  were  in  the  past,  namely^  in  '^®  ‘*^®  ®®“6  position 

potency.  “ai“eiy,  m  the  position  of  utter  helplessness  Mdim- 

the^fir'l®”'*’*  'sincerity  ^^of* the  BritiS^^nolioy’^'Fr -^f^ooiation  said  that  none 

he  wanted  to  be 

^stitution  whether  the  Governor-General  wLld  ^he  the  new 

mZ  !;»  lu®  T  ‘hat  question  was  writ  ”i  constitutional  than  at 

wnn®MK*  *^®iT-  P- C.  report.  He  would  ho  33^  iarge  in  black  type  on  every 
would  have  legislative,  fiZncial  Zd  j  ^°/®®  ^®»P0‘  ‘ban  he  nW  was.  He 

Stfto  3*®+!.®®°*^  England  de^iure^fn  cQmni“t  powers  to  do  what  ha 

01  Slate.  Iq  tie  name  of  maHno-  on  complete  subordination  to  tie  Secretarv 

was  enjoying  since  1921.  ‘hey  had  taken  away  what  India 

^^^®^eharacffisM®4i“wl“thtatf®af'proSed*’'°^tb®'T  J‘“‘®“®‘“y>  hut  the 

If  KS^^c  SwrtUl  Mr^'-MtrgVpr 

®ehemetS.^“  useofby  the  Tory  GrefuS\'’o^rflicT1^^^^^^ 

^^£g®wis  urZthy  ofEngkud  tf^offe®  ^“ch  an 

The  3^]^%®"®*'  ®ff®^  wL^  ^We  donfl\??i  ““worthy  of  India  to  Lcept 

i™’“‘‘®“^was  unanimously  cwried”  ‘  ‘‘  =  ‘®’^®  ‘‘  back.”  ^ 

teld?eS‘tr%  aext  sesSn  ofihfWr“f^“^\-^^‘"'”“  ’^®^®  ®’®®‘®<i 

that  the  Goveil^^P®®;.  eoncluiWis®?“°“-  ^^ich,  it  was  resolved, 

Of  the  Lmm  53“  have  sutBoient  wiS  Z3®*3®®’9“’  expressed  the  hope 
•  The  session  thus  concluded  after  nine^hours^^sitting^^  “uited  wishes 
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Opening  Da^ — Madras' — ^29tli.  September  1934 

Thirteenth  Confederation  of  the  South  Indian  Liberal  Federation 
its  session,  at  the  Victora  Public  Hall,  Madras,  o^n  the  2?t|i  September  1934 
under  the  Presidency  of  the  ITou^ble  the  Raja  of  Bohbthj  the  Chief  Minister  wi  h  he 
Gofernment  of  Madras.  A  large  gathering  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  present. 

Prominent  among  those  present  were  :  Sir  Alladi  Hrishn^warai  Aiyar,  Raja  Bir 
AnDamaiai  Chettiar*  Sir  R.  K.  Shanmukham  Ohettlar,  ^Dr.  P.  yaradarajulu  Isaidu, 
the  Zemindar  of  Chnnampet,  Rao  Bahadur  C.  Tadulingam,  Mr.  ^  binya  Rao 
Haidu,  Mr,  A.  A.  Hayles,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  A.  Rangaoatha  Mudaliar^,  Mr.  P.  Ven- 
kttaramana  Rao  iSTaidu,  Dewau  Bahadur  A.  M.  M.  Murugappa  Chettiar,  Mr.  G. 
Jagannatha  Raju,  Mr.  C.  Gopala  Menon,  Mr.^  P.  V.^Krishniah  ^Choudry,  Mr. 
S.  G.  Bangaramanujam,  Sir  Mahomed  Usman,  Sir  M.  Krishnan  JNair,  Mr._  Jamal 
Mohomed,  the  Honhle  Mr.  P,  T.  Rajan,  the  hon.  Mr.  S,  Rumaraswami  Reddiar, 
the  Z&miodar  of  Blinampalle*  the  Kumararajah  of  Venkatagiri,  JDewan  Bahadur  J. 
Veakatanarayana  Naidu,  Mr.  S.  A.  Annamalai  Chettiar,  Kumararaja  M.  A.  Muthiah 
Ghettiar  of  Ghettinad,  Sowcar  Abdul  Hakim,  Dewan  Bahadur  A.  Ramaswami  Muda- 
““r.  Balasuadaram  Haidu  and  Mr.  Yabya  Aii. 


Peesidential  Addeess 

The  Honhle  Raja  Sahib  de!i?ered  the  Presidential  address,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  text : — 

India  is  on  the  threshold  of  great  constitutional  changes  and  recent  events 
have  made  this  session  perhaps  the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  our  Party. 
During  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  take  decisions 
on  important  issues  which  will  shape  the  course  of  events  in  this  great  country 
of  oars.  At  no  time  has  there  been  a  greater  need  than  now  to  show  your  politi¬ 
cal  sagacity,  your  unfailing  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  and  your  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  ideals  which  have  been  guiding  us  all 
these  years  and  which  stand  to-day  more  completely  vindicated  than  ever  before. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  nations  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals  when 
in  the  str®s  and  strife  of  the  daily  struggle  the  nation  is  carried  off  its  feet  tempo¬ 
rarily  by  a  form  ^ of  national  hysteria,  and  people  refuse  to  recognise  hard  facts 
or  face  ugly  realities.  But,  sooner  or  later,  the  very  impact  of  such  an  unreal 
atmcmphere  brings  people  back  to  a  more  sober  frame  of  mind,  when  those  who 
have  refused  to  succumb  to  the  weakness  of  momentary  cheap  applause,  have  the 
satisfaclion  that  they  have  done  their  duty  by  the  country,  infinitely  better  and 
with  more  courage  by  refusing  to  be  moved  by  cajolery,  threats,  abuse 
and  fliificatioo.  I  am  led  to  these  reflections  when  I  think  of  the  present  political 
situation  in  our  country  and  the  future  possibilities  ;  and  I  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  gratification  that,  after  ail  these  years,  the  wise  path  chalked  out  by  our 
leaders  Is  more  and  more  clearly  seen  as  the  only  straight  path  and  those  who  had 
scorned  to  look  at  that  way  have  remained  to  bless  those  who  had  shown  them 
the  way. 


®NoN-Go-oPEEATi02sr— A  Thing  oe  the  Past” 

For  very  nearly  fifteen  years  one  of  the  prominent  political  parties  in  the 
country,  the  Congress,  had  preached  that  Non-co-operation  was  the  only  way  to 
political  salvation.  As  we  have  seen,  this  movement  has  been  used  for  various 
purposes.  This  has  led  to  the  ruia  of  many  ianocent  persons  and  their  families. 
CxMigre^men  have  not  hesitated  to  exploit  the  youthful  enthusiasm  of  our  students 
for  thmr  political  purposes,  which  has  resulted  in  marring  the  future  carsers  of 
the  mug  generation.  Trade  and  industry  and  handicrafts  have  suffered,  and, 
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added  fco  this,  the  world  economie  depression  has  intensified  the  sufiering,  and  has 
done  nntold  harm  to  the  country.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purposelfor  me  now  to 

'  isres  and  the  paths  through!  which  this  movei 


ion  ana  wording  within  the  limits  of 
relieved  also  to  find  that  their  activities  will  be 
3  and  the  temptations  to  lead  astray  the  PeoP*® 
nffer  untold  miseries  and  privations  which  it  is 

a'«rfonf.  Ha  minimised.  It  IS  significant  mat 

e 


of  the  rank  and  file  to  whom  these  sacrifices 


ear  bf  bur  representatives  at  the  Bound  Table  Conference  and  in  the  Legislatures, 
t  the  Second  Bound  Table  Conference  a  suggestion  was  made  that  immediate 
tugaration  of  provincial  autonomy  may  solve  the  problem  _ior  the  present. 
iggestion  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  delegates  representing  this  ^country 
1  a  member  of  the  Justice  Party,  I  expressed^  views,  in  no  ^  uncertain  terms  mat 
mere  Provincial  Autonomy  were  conceded  without  responsibility  at  the  Centre, 
le  scheme  would  be  unworkable  and  totally  unacceptable  to  our  Party,  A  clear 
alisatioa  of  what  this  implies  and  of  how  Indian  problems  are^  so  inter-connected 
that  there  can  be  no  real  Provincial  Autonomy  without  responsibility  at  the  Centre, 
will  be  self-evident  to  all  those  who  have  followed  the  working  of  the  present 
constitution  and  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  bristling.  Autonomous  Oovern- 
ent  in  the  provinces  without  responsibility  at  the  Centre  is  a  contradiction  in 
rms.  We  fitaod  by  the  White  Paper  scheme  as  modified  by  the  Joint  Memoran¬ 
dum.  I  think  I  can  safely  anticipate  this  as  the  unanimous  desire  of  this  Con- 
fedaafion* 

PfiOPOSAL  FOE  A  CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY 

^As  regards  the  Constituent  Assembly  I  am  .sure  such  a  proposal  is  not 
going  Iq  d«5eive  any  practical  politician.  Bejection  of  the  Communal  Award  which 
is  impllai  in  the  reiection  of  the  White  Paper  is  not  going  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  eountry,^  I  know  no  community  is  completly  satisfied  with  the  Award.  I 
neei  not,,  at  this  stage,  go  into  the  merits  of  that  Award.  The  fact  remains  that 
we  were  unable  to  solve  the  problem  ourselves,  and  we  requested  His  Majesty’s 
(jOfemment  to  solve  it  for  us.  The  Premier  undertook  this  thankless  task  and  has- 
removed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  constitutional  progress.  Even  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  Communal  Award  must  convince  every  fair-minaed  Indian  of  the  bona  fides  of 
the  British  Government,  and  wheat  to  this,  is  added  the  further  fact  that  the 
Premier  Mmself  has  expressly  stated  that  the  Communal  Award  is  a  tentative  one 
and  that  it  would  be  open  to  the  communities.,  to  '  arrive  at  a  settlement  and  to 
claim  that  the  settlement  should  replace  the  Communal  Award  when  such  is  the 
tenor  of  the  Premier’s  statement,  we  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  those  critics  who 
try  to  place  the  most  unfair^  and  mischievous  construction  on  the  Award  as  a  whole, 
and  who  have  tried  to  exploit  the  sifcuatiou  for  their  benefit  without  success,  little 
mlisliig;  how  much  they  are  tO;  blame  for  not  having,  as  men  with  political  saga- 
eily,  taekled  these^  problems  successfully  themselves. 

When  r«l  political  power  is  being  ^  transferred  into  the  hands  of  Indians  it  is 
*•  minerities  and  interests  should  be  apprehensive  of 

wml  llieir  future  position  would  be  in  the  body  politic.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
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to  provide  for  certain  safeguards  to  satisfy  the  minorities.  Believe  me  when  I  Mxr 
that  we  can  get  the  substance  of  power  only  after  we  prove  to  the  minorities  that 
theyhave  nothmg  to  fear  by  actually  working  the  new  constitution  and  then 
demanding  our  birthright  with  a  united  voice. 

Justice  Party’s  Eecord 

In  ludiaus  are  capable  of  manag¬ 

ing  their  own  affairs  and  if ^  the  British  Government  are  actively  considering  the 
grant  of  further  reforms  it  is,  I  may  state  with  pardonable  pride,  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  succcessful  working  of  the  Montford  Eeforms  by  the  Justice  Partv 
We  are  therefore  entitled  to  pronounce  our  opinion  on  the  constitutional  problem 
now  awaiting  solution  with  greater  authority  than  the  Congress  party  who  have 
always  shirked  responsibility.  Diarchy,  as  its  authors  have  confessed,  is  onlv  a 
kansitional  measure,  and  we  have  worked  it,  fully  conscious  of  its  limitations  to 
demonstrate  our  fitness  for  ^  self-government.  We  cannot  stand  still.  No  one  can 
put  back  the  hands  of  time.  We^  must  advance.  Mere  rejection  of  the  White 
Paper  without  showing  an  alternative  will  simply  strengthen  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  the  Diehards  in  England.  If  safeguards  in  the  White  Paper  have  been 
strengthened  from  what  has  been  conceded  at  the  Eound  Table  Conference  as  a 
tonsitional  measure  lU  no  small  extent  due  to  the  talk  of  independence  and 
the^  repudiation  of  debts.  Eor  ^  this  the  Congress  should  thank  themselves.  As  a 
polffical  party  wedded  to  constitutional  methods,  and  standing  for  the  attainment 
of  Swaraj  for  India  as  a  component  part  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is  our  duty 
not  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  that  any  scheme  of  reforms  failing  short  of  our 
minimum  demands  would  be  diaastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  Extremists 
there  would  be  m  all  countries  and  they  are  irreconcilable.  Any  constitution  that 
is  not  acceptable  to  the  Justice  Party  and  other  parties  who  think  alike— and  they 

political  opinion  in  this  country— doomed  to 

Depressed  Class  Problem 

social  justice’ 

d  Depressed  Classes  as  they  are 

uplift  our  Party  has 

^0  do  Its  level  best  during  the  past  seventeen  years, 
aiwuys  stood  for  those  cherished  idea  which  have 
mia^fpanarf^aim^  Theagaraya  Chetty,  Dr.  Nair  and  t] 

Sa  fS  S“ha  probes  to  “  eD^rete^' 

iilftnkR  thmr  i>epre8sed  Classes  as  one  of  the  ma 

tt.“'S,bS"‘s“‘todiU;4“  rd"S„2J  H  “tJ!' 

to  land,  in  tbe  mnnicipaS  aad  thflocar  hnnll  In  ?®  legislature 

bos,  I  respectfully  claim  tot  it  1  due  in  ^  i  aud  larger  nm 

oos  ieht  nut  bv  our  Parh?  a  signal  measure  to  to  streni 

yauces^of  tbe  Depress^  oYasL.  pSalldva^f 
emancipation  and  believe  me  when  I  sav  tha^^^ 
stature  of  self-government  unlesrand  nnMl  wl  ^ 

SimE-EESPEGT  Movement 

8  greS^La^of  ”ubiic°  attention  ^that°\s  l^'S'l'^ately  claime 

and  to  Sclf-Ees>ct  Movemente  in  SoShern^  iJdTa 

subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  criticto  mnoh  J  ™k-  ®  movements  have  bee 

based  on  an  imperfect  understandme-  nf^tha  ill-founded  an 

totod  it,  to  Self-Kespect  moSnt  ^tandf  for 

Hmdnism  greater  and  mme  B-rnrini,=  tk„  “®  for  certain  great  ideals  to  Imal 
absurdities  which  are  the  aceSn^ot  m  unf nSf  paft,  to  rid  it  of  all  thoi 

in  a  solid  federation  so  that  alt  thn.o”  era  of  the  past,  and  unite  t 

feel  that  th^  breth^  profes  to  follow  the  Hindu  faith  n 

i^gicmB  of  ^to  World  one  of  to  most  ancient  and  glorii 

rae  world.  No  longer  should  to  fordgner  point  hii 
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of  scorn  &l  tliis  or  llial  particalar  ,  plitse  of  Hindaiiia  wMch  i»li«  its  cosmo- 
politiii  teO'Clpcy^  by  iiiilcliag  pcriantf  ^  btrdstiip  m  clas^  or  mmmmmiim.  If 
a  few  yonitis  in  th&ii  txnwaat  cathiiiltsm  h&vB  been  cairitti  awa?  bevonii 
tile  boiods  of  Hindaisiii  II  will  sol  do  to  lijlit  thy  of  the  new  mofeineiils, 
bat  politffi&i  wisdom  iid  sagtclij  lie  ia  taking  thim  Into  oar  fold  a»cl 
gliding  mcfa  aright  ilotig  the  paths  of  iaiy  and  reclliade.  In  efei^  religion  there 
li  iTO'Bi  lime  lo  time  a  reform  mofemeat  whieli  tries  to  briog  baci:  the  pristine 
glory  of  the  reiigion  and  makes  it  acceptable  lo  all  classes  of  men.  If  our  great 
oonotiy  is  to  reach  the  cherished  gotlj  the  whole  straclnre  of  our  essle  SYstein  niEil 
go  ^  completelj. 

t  Pirly  which  is  represeotatif e  of  a!i  interests  has  naturally  a  srrett  responsi¬ 
bility  to  discharge  ia  reeonciiing  ipparently  divergent  mtemsts  and  this  bringiog 
into  Mrmony  these  aifiercnl  interests  for  the  greater  beseife  of  the  comaHiaity/  ll 
IS  a  mailer  for  gratifieatioa  that  a  m,easare  of  a  conleatioiis  nafcare  Yitallf  affecting 
the  landholders  and  ryots  has  been  satisfactorily  settleci  and  placed  on  the  Statite- 
Baok.  I  take  this  opportaiiity  of  expressing  my  siacere  thanks  to  the  represenfa- 
tiws  of  both  Classes  for  the  stMes  man  like  laaniier  in  which  they  hiwe  faced  the 
intricate  issues  and  for  the  polilieal  wisdam  they  have  shows  in  pJaeiiig  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solatioa  oa  the  Jrtatate-Book.  To  the  kiidholders,  I  would  sty  Ihat  in  the 
peac^  contentaienlj  prosperity  and  laappiaess,  of  their  tensatry  lie  their  prosperity 
and  happinesSj  and  it  shoald  be  their  coiislaal  eodesvoiir  eveii  with  sacrifices  to 
satisfy  all  the  legitimate  ekims  and  hopes  of  their  tenants.  To  those  who ’are 
teoante,  may  I  TCotnre  to  anggest  that  they  will  be  following  a  wise  policy  if  they 
will  discard  snspiewn  and  distrust  and  base  their  demaads  on  eqnaiity  and  iasiiee, 
realiBipg  that  the  landlord  has  also  a  point  of  view  which  desertea  consideration  '? 
In  a  frank  rMoguitwa  of  the  principle  that  for  the  agricaitnral  economy  of  the 
land  the  landholder  is  as  much  a  namssity  as  a  contented  Msantry  lies  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  comilry.  I  do  bepe  thai  llie  liippy  relitioiisiiip  tims  created  will 
be  fostered  and  last  botli^will  coatiniie  to  work  In  iiiiisoa  anci  concord  witk  eaeii 
otiier  for  tiie  greater  benefit*  of  eII*  Oar  political  oppoaeats  lit?c  tried  Ifreir  iilflicW'l 
to  misrepresent  ilie  work  of  tite  Fatly  in  fliis  respect,  bat  we  are  on  sare  groBiiii 
m  a  study  of  tM  Bwl  as  iiitrodneed  in  the  Goascifi  and  as  ifc  was  finally  slisTCd 
Barty,  wooM  show  oiir  claims  are  based  on  solid  acMevemeEts. 
have  by  oar  work  in  this  presidency  prov£4  to  the  hilt  that  we  Non- 
Brahmins  can  shoulder  responsibilily  and  carry  oa  the  administratioa  ia  the  larger 
interests  of  the  coiiotry  ao nerved  by  cheap  satires  from  the  nsaal  Qnfrieadly  quir- 
tors  aod  unmoved  by^  the  campaiga  of  misrepresenlatioaa  aad  vilification  which  ifc 
18  oiir  lot  to  bear.  No  oae  who  has  worked  dlarehy  caa  be  Ignorant  of  its  grave 
defects  and  when  to  that  Is  added  a  fiaanciai  crisis  of  grave  magaitede,  the  discer- 
nlog  public,  and _  especially  those  who  have  some  experience’^  of  administrative 
mattersj  wiii  realise  the  limitations  and  serions  htodleapa  under  which  the  Ministrv 
have  had  to  work.  Even  the  best  of  schemes  caa'  .be  shattered  oa  the  ro-efc 
financial  impossibility.  Eepresenfcing  as  we  do  the  agricnltaral  popalatioa  of  this 
profiQcej  we  lelfc  that  the  relief  of  the  preftiliag  accile  agrkalliral  c!.ist:ir€ss  sioald, 
have  a  first  ctli  on  oar  firj:a„Qeial  resoiirees  and  miay  a  scheme  which  was  eticnlafc^ 
to  expand  the  Balioii-liailding  aclifilies  of  the  transferr^ai  deptttnieats  had  lo  fa® 


PiiSTi:  OE  QioiiP  System 

OoEgressaien  have  stated  that  there  are  oolj  two  parties  in  the  conatry— Gov- 
emmeni  and  Ooogress.  Bat  I  make  bold  to  state  that,  with  tie  adveal  of  complete 
profineial  matoaornyy  there  wilt  .be  oii.Iy  tir.o  org«i,i8^  parties  as  far  as  this  pro¬ 
vince  Is  coEceraed,  namely^  the  Congress  and  the  Jasllce.  licfe  ii,s  realise  th,tt  the 
firefc  essential  for  success  and  retchlog  our  ^politicjil  goal  is  the  uoited  voiee  ol  the 
coiiatry.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  Party  lo  persuade  the  f&rious  religioas  .secta  aid 
coiaiiiii.aities  to  presenfe  a  united  frost  and  Sriiig  Ihe  Hisdu  aai-Mosiem,  Christian 
andArjy,a  .Samajist,  Brahman  and  non-Brahman,  all  to  a  com pl4 form  arf 
ftod  speak  ia  uaisoa.  This  is  the  great  task  .before  us.  In  the  interests  of  our 
coiistry,  I  desire  that  you  shoiiM  realise  the  implicalloas  of  profiaclal  autoaomy 
.and  how  ifc  should  be  work^.  I  think  il  would  be  moss  EQforlii.ntte  if  iiigtead  of 
a  clear  cut  party  systeiii,  opportaaities  were  availabie  for  the  foriiiatioo  of  a 
mlolstry  under  a  group  system.  Whether  we  are  la  power  or  opp0s.lt1.oB5  it  wouM 
l»  agaiasfc  aatioeal  iatereste  to  eocoiirage.  or  anyway  countenance'  the  group  system 
which  will  work  greater  havoc  than  evea  diarchy.  Time  and  again  the  cheap  criti- 
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cism  is  levelled  that  onr  Party  is  sectarian,  and  while  we  need  not  be  frightened  bv 
such  bogeys,  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should,  consistenly  with  onr 
policy  of  equal  justice  and  opportunities  to  all,  admit  all  those  who  subscribe  to 
any  mental  reservations,  whatever  their  community  may  be.  If  you  look  into  the 
past  history  of  our  Party,  we  stood  for  communal  electorates  before  the  Montague 
Eeforms  and  when  these  were  not  conceded  we  were  prepared  to  accept  reservaSon 
of  seats  in  joint  electorates.  Having  worked  this  system  for  ten  years  we  ourselves 
have  voluntarily  stated  before  the  Simon  Commission  that  we  did  not  want  anv 
such  reservation  and  that  we  had  organised  ourselves  sufficiently  to  do  awav  with 
such  safeguards.  The  next  change  when  it  comes  would  lead  us  naturally  to  the 
^oposal  contemplated.  I  need  hardly  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  creed  is  unalterable 
WeMand  by  that  creed  more  convinced  than  ever  before  of  its  essential  necessity  * 
^  Our  ideal  IS  simple-we  wish  to  be  in  our  country  what  other  nations  are\ 
theirs,  and  as  Indians,  we  are  determined  to  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood 
and  carve  for  ow  own  Motherland  a  place  alike  honourable  and  beneficial  to  us. 
That  ideal  cannot  be  changed  bnt  consistently  with  that  ideal  we  are  prepared  to 
co-operate  to  work  in  amicable  relationship  to  extend  the  hand  of  feilowhip  to 
those  who  will  work  m  harmony  and  peace  with  us  alike  for  the  glory  of  our 
country  and  the  mutual  benefit  and  prosperity  of  each  other.  ^  our 

Pbagtical  Eealities 

this  ideal  tMt  we  have  set  before  us  does  not  blind  us  from  appreciatino- 
the  practical  rmlities  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  here  that  our  Party  can  nlav  f 
large  part  m  offering  a  sound  lead  and  in  steering  clear  of^pSeS^eme? of 
conduct.  As  I  can  visualise  the  future  the  greatest  need  of  the  co^^^ 
unity  m  ess^tials,  and  it  is  here  that  we  have  proved  ourselves  as  nranf-iVaf 
statesmen.  There  are  other  political  bodies  whicE  have,  in  ?he  name  of  un 

greater^  discord,  produced  suspicion  and  distrust  by  their  pusillanimous 
attitude  and  have  time  and  again  quite  unnecessarily  and  as  unwiselv  mused 

S“MderetandiiS“^  mi'ph  prudence  anj  human 

j  ^uaerbtanaing,  much  of  this  bitterness  could  be  avoided  T^evnln. 

terrorism  that  now  stare  thro^  a  neikSn^ 
province  are  alien  to  our  soiL  to  our  verv  reHmnn  and  °  t 

ia  our  creed.  If  the  histnrv  nf  thT  ^il  fj  ^  f^lture,  and  find  no  place 

^  world  is  read  aright,  every  one  with  a  visinn 

and  with  a  certam  amount  of  political  instinct,  will  easily  realise  tW 
nation  ever  attained  eminence  by  sneh  unfortunate  method^  wKIaK 
to  undermine  the  best  interests  nf  thA  k;  u  calculated 

any  poeitiye  r^ulfe  the  nation  and  which  are  incapable  of  producing 

Future  Oeganisation 

-  are  SuMkL  address.  This  time  next 

and  perhaps  we  shall  f  e  in  the  throes  of°a”^nm7’'t  constitutional  changes 

which  so  far  ^^0  witn'^e^rer  Indr“‘C%h^e' firsf  ffmf 

electorate  is  to  be  roped  in  for  political  unmnsps'  nn  “I  *  time  a  large  yirgm 
not  b^n  trained  to  the  proper  discharo-P^  electorate  which  has  certainly 

are  interrated  in  Se  safe^nveS  Privileges  till  now.  Those  who 

rfvanoement  of  this  presideneyf-and  f  veLure^®  to“°  thint  constitutional 

than  our  own  Party—must  necksarilv  tata  Tu®  i  think  none  are  more  interested 
electorate  is  educated  along  pr^7  lines  fnch  ^  ®  ‘J?et  the  virgin 

duties  in  the  best  interests  of  ^th^  counts  To  i  f  might  discharge  their 
increased  electorate  to  find  suitable  eandidJXa  ^  contact  with  the  greatly 

cies,  is  not  going  to  K  ew  task  and  odd  constituent 

placMl.  No  country,  no  partv^for  ^  situation  in  which  we  are  now 

problems  without  party  organisation  and  tackle  such  great 

fully  faciug  the  rnLifoldlsu7s  wito  whiid, 

future.  We  should  not  rest  on  our  W  T  confronted  within  the  near 

wuntry  needs  a  party  such  as  our  own  t<i  wtiw  that  to-day,  more  than  ever,  the 
ideas  and  revolutionary  thought  and  ’it  onslaughts  of  heterodox 

party-^at  I  plead  for  an  intlnsiv?  camJilf  inteiests  of  our  own 

wbai  to  fruit  of  provincial  aSomv  is  mtton  7,  “ext  few  months  such  to* 
away  hy  dissipat^  energi®.  It  is  absolnwi^^n.”*^®  gvo“PB,  it  may  not  be  plneki 
m  every  district  to  evSve  a  pr(XlZf  fhat“t^f  conferenc 

masses  and  to  work  on  such  jj,,^’^Sramma  that  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  ’ 


Oa  fee  CTe  of  fee  Il^^ldieg  of  the  Indian  National  Oonirress^  at  Bomh^jj  ® 
of  fee  leadies  Goai^ress  Siciaiisls  was  held  at  Benares,  on  fee  SCltk  &pleffll^I93^ 
Sampurnanand  presidios;.  Tweaty-four  dtlecates  from  Mhi,  Bfear 

BombaT,  Matiaras!2*’rii5  Ajmer,  C^eotnii  Provinees  and  Lika!  atteoded  fee  meeting. 
After  liTelj  discussions  lasting  for  sis  hours,  important  resolutions  ® 
attitude  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  Sodalist^s  regarding  fee  Assembiy  eieeaions 
and  the  aeeeptaaee  of  oflees  0',a  CoogresB  orgaaisatioQS,  were  pass-ea. 

Amoiig  those  present  at  the  meeting  were  Br.  D.  Silva  (G.^F.)  Mr, 
fBeliar),  Mr.  Masaiii  (Bomljay),  Messrs.  Narendradeva  and  *,briprakasa  (L^ 
Shankerlal  iPdM%  Mr.  S..  If.  A.  Jcishl  iMtharashtra]  Mr.  ^  Mtsceranlias 

IBengal),  Mr,  Asawa  (Ajmere),  and  Mr.  Navakrlshoa  Chaaalitir!  (Utkaib 

The'  meeting  sat  till  S-30  p.  m.  and  adlqariied  till  the^  next  day  io^  resame 
discussion  oo  Mr.  Gandhi^s  proposals  regarding  fee  constitalloa  fe'®  Congress. 
It  transpired  that  daring  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Gandhrs  proposals, 
Bombay  Socialists  who  hid  been  to  Wardha  aoci  had  a  talk  with  Mr,  Gana to, 
coaTej'ed  to  the  meefing  Mr,  Gandhi’s  message.  It  was  stated  Mr.  G&iiahi 
press  his  proposal  regardiog  the  reslrictlog  .of  the  nGniber  of  delegates  to  the  iBCii&n 
N&tiooal  Ooagreas.  bat  he  was  .not  going  to  prps  his  proposals  m  connection  wita. 
eompalsory  spioeing  aad  creed.  In  view  of  this  assaranee,  some  members  tnongaj 
that  'Mr.  Gandhi's  statemeot  shoald  not  be  considered  but  after  some  dis.cii8fflOE  w 
was  decided  to  give  espression  to  the  Socialist  views  on  It  and  a  TOnunitt^  o* 
three  menibers  was  appointed  to  draft  a  resoliitioa  for  coiisideratioii  oa  the  nesil  ci.ay® 

Eesolutiox.s 

The  following,  among  other  resolatloas,  were  passed  : — 

*The  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Socialists’  Parties  Is  of 
opinion  feat  the  preseEt  parliamentary  activity  of  the  Congress,  io  coiitestiog  tlie 
eleetioas  to  the  L‘'?gislatlve  Assembly,  is  not  of  such  s  nature  as  tojnteasiff  or 
farther  the  struggle . for  Nalioo.al  lodepeadeRce^  against  Briiish^ImperialiM.  ^  lliis 


direct  action  and  which 
le  for  independence  aad 
apoo  .members  of  Con¬ 
or  independent  caadl" 
.ate,  if  already  nomi- 


r  the  Asseinbly  elecfeioo  and  to  wi 
ad  {2}  to  deelliie  ^  to  seif e  a.B  m-' 
iti,  or  any  couimittees  for  the  elec 

meeting  of  the  delegates  of  1 -.v. . 

opinioE  that  oo  member  of  the  Congress  Socialist  Parly  shoald  become  aa  oftice- 
bearer  of  any  Goagress  organisation  except  (1)  where  the  party  is  in  a  malority, 
or  |2I  wfeere  fee  cirganisatioa  concerned  has  resalved  ^  to  carry  out  the  Farly  s 
immecliate  progrtnime  of  the  All-India  Congress  Socialist  Party  and  fee  wocialist 
Party  eifcs  previous  permissioa  to  accept  office  a»d  calls  apoa  thc»e  Goti^ess 
-  *  ‘ * - -  — ~  organisation^  except  sucii  as 


are  oltiee- 


Socialists,  who  are  office-bearers  la  any  uoogress  orgamsaeoa,  except  bucn  »» 

indicated  abovej  to  resign  their  offices.,  ,  .  ,  r,  •  -i  a  « 

**Th!S  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  ProviQcml  Coogress  Socplisl  Parties  coEdemas 
the  formation  of  the  so-called  Natioaalisl  Party  oa  the  issae  of  the  Gommuoal 
Award  as  eoaiisiiiaalist  and  .aati-natioBal  and  tlius  started,  a  fatile  controversy  over 
MM  issse,  wMch  is  of  no  iiiipo.rtaBce  to  the  masses  and  ^distracted  .atlentioa  irom. 
the  re&l  task  of  t,heir  emaocipatioii  from  exploitation.  This  meeting  is  of  opimon 
that  ali  attempts  to  solve  ihe  commuiial  problem  has  been,  on  the  whole,  m  tm 
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false  basis  of  recognition  of  rightg  belonging  eo  relieious  p-mnnH  «,•  " 

op  offeetfeell  be  liqfidaLI  onfy  by  c larHyirt.^ 
scraggie  for  the  economic  emancipation  of  the  masses.  ^  j  ^  ariijing  the 

opiS®  e  “LSutS^pIssed ^bT'“the ‘  Wo“k1nrComm.Se  f 

National  Congress  at  Bombav  nnH  lofor  ^of  vvoraing  Committee  of  the  Indian 

ady^acy  of  tL^^confiSS  o“Viperty“\re  „n'Lired“for“^  T  ^ 

meeting  claims  that  class  war  anf  advocacy  of  This 

inconsistent,  in  any  way,  with  the  Congress  creed?”  property  are  not 

Second  Day— 1*1.  October-Gandiji’*  Proposals 

eircles  it  appears  certain  that  Mr  Gandhi  dncs  ??nt to  private  talks  in  Socialists’ 
regarding  the  yarn  frawhisf  afd  the  CooiesT  1°  R"®®®  ?''® 

session  of  the  Indian  Congress.  °  ®  ^  forthcoming  Bombay 

of  S^MM^LnS  Reception  Committee 

Congress  SocMs? ^6^?®“®  the  Congress  pandal  for  the  use  of  the  AllSa 

gujrat  congress  socialist  party 

2nd]^^“Cl93ffa1Ld°1£L  cond'eSg  the^®^f on  the 
Pailmmentary  Board  and  the  NatfonaTi?!  Congress 

a  TOmpromise  with  the  Imperialist  Government  an^  involved 

of  the  workers  and  peasants.  Another  ^aninf^..  o  ‘he  true  interests 

of  the  GoYernment  and  the  Khadi  condemned  the  repressive  policy 

preventing  peasants  and  workerefrom  /oiniog  the  CoD^es8?°“^^®®®  constitution,  as 

o?ti|  9^  Odfber  ^  9 °p®'®®®  So^'^hst  Party  met 

^r.  Messrs  Eanga,  Sheikh  Galib  Sahrb  T  pI’  f ‘  ^°’^9asyi,  President,  in  the 
Sao.  etc.  were  among  those  prienh^  ^^“^-''cgaiah  and  Dr.  K.  L.  Narasimha 

ted'Ats aM„‘?  :f“ar'‘ii,'iZ'“o "  *“  'H'?-!  “  *■•"»  “»■!- 

this  Committee  resolved  that  such  Socialist  Party  Working 

for  th©  Assemhly  or  local  legislatures  L  “^embers,  as  had  been  set  up 

duties  as^sueh  and  trv  should  continue  to  discharge 

Of  smaalism  through  those  bodies.  ^  P^°P®gate  the  fundamental  principles 


DELHI  CONGRESS  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

at.  Delhi  of  the  Pmvin^.'  t  cj‘  •  t- a  -n 

^  ^ctofcer  1934  under  Drovincial  Socialist  Party,  he 

_wing  among  other  resolutions,  were  passed^*— Professor  Indra,  %] 

Dafura’fw  ’'the”'Bofflbay‘’^Ms-'“  ‘‘’.I  ^“'*^69  Conference  were  of 

ssr-s:"”'  "<  s  s 

that  the  SnoialiaS  P„,*_ _  .  . 


The  Of«f!  B€SsioB  of  the  All-Isdia  S?e2al’>t  Gooferenee  was  ieM  on  the  21A 
Oclote  1934s  ft  3  p.  m.  at  Ikaclj  Money  Terrace,  Worii,  Bofflbay* 

Ahoit  ^  1,^  delegates  from  a!i  parts  of  India  atlendei,  inclading  Br.  Bam 
Mteoliar  Lai  Lolim^  aocl  Hr,  Mascareiits  of  Bengal  Mr.  F.  H.  Aasari  of  Beiisi, 
Mr.  Jal^akasli  N&rain  of  Behar,  Swam!  SanipanianaBc!  and  Mr.  Moiiaaial  Gtiitasi 
of  the  IJaited  ProFiiieeSj  Dr.  Ksniik  of  Poona.  Mr.  J,  Maiherj-ie  of  Allitliibad, 
Mr,  P,  E.  Pillai  of  MtdraSy  Mr.  A.  F^attawarilbaa  of  Maliaraslitra  and  Mr,  B.  A. 
Brelvij  Mr.  M.  R,  Masaai  and  Mrs,  Etmaladefi  Chattopadhyaya  of  Bombay,  and 
Mr,  P.  A*  Dcshpaiicie  of  Amraoti. 

The  proceediogs  of  the  Confereece  were  marked  by  a  novel  departure  from  cqh* 
fetiibiial  practieei  assoeiated  with  laBctioQs  of  this  kiad.  The  Conference  hid  no 
Presicleiit  electeci  in  advance  as  is  the  case  with  other  Coaferences  and  the  dele- 
gates  preseal  were  called  upon  at  the  oHtsel  of  the  proceediagi  to  elect  their  own 

S  ^  4i  IM'  nR»r<>k  M.  WHK 


Welcome  Addres* 

’^elcomicg  tl»  delegates  to  the  Confereice,  Ifr.  Purslmilawiims  Triemtdm. 
Vmtmm  of  the  Eecepiion  Commifetee,  said 

**I)ari,iig  its  evoliitioii,  the  Goagreis  has  passed  through  many  s  crisis,  psr- 
lieiilaily  when  the  yoiiiiger  or  bolder  splrils  were  trying  to  "drig  il  *t  t  pace  which 
was  too  fast  for  the  then  leadership  and  althoagh  a  step  forward  was  scmietimes 
Gelayed  by  older  hands,  ife  was  never  pretented.  Out  of  every  crisis  of  the  oatiiri 
tae  Gongress  has  come  oiil  stronger  and  healthier  and  more  .broad*l>*,i^  orgt.- 
nisalWQ  thtn  before.  The  Congress  is  going  throagh  one  of  these  crisis  to-dtjb  It 
18  cBis  fact  which  makes  our  meeting  historic. 

e  represent  to-day  the  elements  who,  havin  g  *  fought  for  nearly  three  Tetri 
ana  Mfing  realisea  the  limitatioiis.  both  ideological  and  ■  organisational,  inside*  that 
great  body,  are  asking  for  clearer  nnderstaRding  of  the  nature  fof  national  slnigcle 
so  that  we  may  not  allow  weakiiefi.ses  which  were  revealed  during  the  last  foar 
years  to  continue  to  hamper  our  march  forward.  Mistakes  are  made  'even  hj  the 
wisesl  most  fore- sighted,  bat  is  wisdom  also  to  admit  and  to  profil  by  those 
errors  /  Aa  ostrich-iike  policy  of  shuttiBg  your  eyes  and  preteadiiig  that  tii  is 
well  has  never  done  any  good  to  anybody. 

•  result  of  the  two  straggles,  we  realised  that  oiir  failure  to  tehlefe 

ladependeiice  was  not  dae  to  any  lack  of  effort  on  the  pari  of  those  who  plnad 
the  struggle,  nor  to  the  feeling  of  tired aess.  on  the  pari  of  these  workers,  as.  the 
Gongress  leaders  would  fain  have  us  l>elie?e, 

Bufe  to  suggest  th.at  the  eliminatioa  of  that  domination  woi2.ld  end  oar  ills  and 
restore  to  us  Bam  Baj  Js  a  gross  misleading  of  the  sitiiatioo,  for  the  foreign  domi- 
nalion  mighfe  go  yet  grinding  poverty  must  remain  if  the  transfer  of  power  is  fco 
resulfc  in  the  more  political  democmcy.  ^  . 

Ml  is;-tMs  .realissllon  that  #  his  •'brougM  aboulT  the  organistlion  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  opmion  within  the  Coogress  tad  is  mai’iily  responsible  for  our  meeting  he,re 
to-day.  To  those  who  slill  hug  belief  in  sentimeiitai  appeals  as  a  result  of  "  their 
inabihly  aid  failure  to  «iiagi2.ose  the  nature  of  ■  weakness,  the  Socialists  tppetr  to  he 
fiplitti^  the  Coiigres.s.  They  try  to  iii.ake  capital  out  of  th.is  argumeat  a.nd  attempt 
tolproudice  the  unifonned  sections,  of  the  Cfosgress*  against  the  Sociilista  They 
appesi  to  us  sonietimes  in  plaintife  terms  to  pres.er?e  the  Kational  .eoiidsritT. 

';The  plea  of  natloasl  solicltrily  boils  down  to  undoing  anything  which  offends 
against  the^  prejudices  of  these  classes.  The  Socialists  ieel  cocTi.ocfff  that  by 
.reason  of  ineTitable  and ,  inherent  con Irsdic lion  tad  coaliet  helwwn  the 
interwts  of  kEdhoId.io..g  aad  capitalist.  e.ksses  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mis.se8 
on  the^  other,  no  Sii).gle  appeal  which  etn  ,s.a.li.sfy  both  Ipossmsing  few  and  exploited 
mmj  18  po.ssibie  and  the  Socialists  are  lh.ere.fore  rightly. .  asMag  the  Goiigrefes  I..© 
choose  between,  the  few  and  many. 

^•We  are  coafideiifc  that  the  path  we  have  chosen,  although  caieulated  to  offend 
oertaiQ  namerictlly  insigaiicaat  classes,  is  the  path  which  leads  us  to  better  under- 
stMdiiig  of  Ihe  problem,  a  pat,li  which  if  followed  will  make  the  Congress  reilly 
aO'Ct  tralj  m  orgaiisatioa  of  the  iiaio.a/'^ 
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Continning,  Mr.  Tricumdas  said,  ‘‘While  makieg  it  clear  that  speakinc  perso- 
Daily,  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  utilisation  of  the  Legislatures,  I  feel  that  such  an 
activity  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  mass  organisation  in  the  country.  The 
Legislatures  may  be  utilised  as  platforms  of  propaganda  for  the  ‘  furtherance  of 
ouractivity  outside  and  must  be  based  on  a  programme  which  is  Socialist  m  out¬ 
look  and  action.  The  present  parliamentary  programme  is  far  removed  from  this. 
It  IS  meant  to  provide  a  platform  to  those  elements  who  had  hardly  ever  had 
faith  in  the  method  of  direct  action.  Both  the  programme  and  personnel  of 
pODgress  Parliamentary  Board  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
f^^“^i^Dtary  policy  based  on  the  present  programme  will  mean  the  handing  over 
of  the  Congress  to  forces  of  re-action.  We  shall  strive  every  nerve  to  prevent  such 
a  catastrophe.  If  the  present  Parliamentary  programme  is  accepted,  the  Congrem 
will  be  turning  its  back  on  the  goal  of  Independence  as  a  result  of  the  Constituent 
which  they  hope  to  force  the  British  Government  to  concede. 

..  lu dependence  can  never  come  as  the  result  of  gift  or  compromise  and  if  it  does 
It  will  be  of  a  variety  of  the  Greek  gift  to  Trojans.  Independence  will  only  be  won 
by ^our  determination  and  our  strength,  This  Independence  for  which  we  want  to 
nght  must  be  real  Independence  for  the  masses.  This  kind  of  Independence  canuot 
be  achieved  as  the  result  of  compromise  with  Britain,  because  Britain  is  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Capitalism  and  imperialism.  The  independence  which  will  result  in  the 
transfer  of  power  to  the  masses  must  mean,  if  we  are  to  be  honest,  complete  seve¬ 
[^ferring  to  the  task  which  lies  ahead  of  them,  Mr.  Tricumdas  said  ;  “The  work  of 
tne  Congress  Socialist  Party  will  not  be  confined  solely  to  the  conversion  of  the 
other  task  is  the  organisation  of  workers  and  peasants..” 

^Mr.  Tricumdas  concluded,  “Our  Conference  is  going  to  be  historic  because,  it  is 
going  to  create  for  the  first  time  within  the  Congress  an  organised  opinion  based  on 
certain  pnnciples  which  unless  clearly  understood  will  keep  us  away  from  Puma 
owaraj  wherein  there  will  be  no  domination  of  any  foreign  power,  no  esploitatiou 
or  tne  masses  by  classes.  That  we  shall  meet  with  opposition,  I  have  no  doubt, 
inat  we  shall  have  to  overcome  obstacles  which  seem  insuperable  to  some,  1  recognise. 
i)Ut  1  feel  confident  that  if  we  work  with  the  goal  in  front  our  obstacles  and 
opposition  instead  of  deterring  us  from  our  task  will  add  greater  zest  to  our 
enorts.  X  also  feel  confident  that  unless  we  lose  heart,  and  I  do  not  think  it  likely, 
victory  will  be  ours.” 

_  Bwam^^  SaptpurnaTjaf^  who  was’"unanimously  elected  Chairman,  did  not  deliver 
any  presidential  address  and  proceeded  direct  to  deal  with  the  agenda  fixed  for  the 
si?*  i  report  of  the  Organising  Secretary  of  the  All-India  Congress 

Domsiist  rarty  was  tead,  the  Conference  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  conBideration 

Programme  of  the  Party  submitted  by  the  Draft  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  accepted  with  minor  alterations. 

Conslitiitioii  of  the  Party 

Socialist  Party  as  drafted  by  the  Drafting  Committee 
appointed  at  the  Patna  Conferenee,  was  considered  at  great  length. 

««  moved  that  instead  of  having  the  object  of  the 

Complete  Independence,  it  should  further  be  explained  by  au 
sense  of  total  separation  from  the  British  Empire”.  He 
^  of  the  party  should  be  the  establishment  of  a  workers^  an 

®  constitution.  Mr.  Batliwal 

‘Complete  Independence”  had  undergone  so  many  change 
Ana coume  of  the  last  few  years,  that  it  was  difficult  for  an 

Hej  therefore,  proposed  to  make  their  object  absolute! 
words  he  suggested.  His  objection  to  a  Socialii 
yvAt  ^  Socialist  State  with  a  dictator.  India  di 

want  a  Mitler  or  a  Mussolini,  but  wanted  power  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 

Secretary  of  the  Drafting  Committe 
to  ill  thf  accepted  part  of  Mr.  Batliwala’s  amendment  by  agreeii] 

the  wATrifi separation  from  the  British  Empire”,  aft< 
of  this  *  addiic 

added  that  object  of  the  mover  of  the  amendment  at 

better  explained  their  objective  than  the  amend< 


i 


gfiiiniiili 


.V4i 

to  the  produeiDg  masses  ;  the  develbpmeiat  of  the 
planned  and  controlled  by  the  State ;  the  Sociali- 
indnstries,  e.  g.,  steelsj  cotton,  jute,  railways, 
►lie  utilities ;  the  organisation  of  Go-operatives  for 
redit  in  the  un-socialiaed  section  of  the  economic 
n  trade  ;  the  elimination  of  princes  and  landlords 
srs ;  the  re-distribution  of  land  to  peasants ;  the 
f  Go-operative  farming  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
in  the  country ;  the  liquidation  of  debts  owin 
the  State  shall  provide  work  to  every  able-bodie 
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nity  etc. ;  to  everyone  according  to  his  needs  to  be  the  ultimate  hnqia 

tion  of  economic  goods;  there  shall  be  adult  franchise  whichXall  hf 

basis ;  the  State  shall  neither  support  nor  diseriminaL  between  “reteinn«\^^“®“°“‘^ 

mse  any  distinction  based  on  caste  or  community  •  and  the  n  ® 

minaie  between  sexes.  wmmuuicy ,  ana  me  state  shall  not 


WoEEEEs’ Demands 

peasants  and  the  ^other  *^rapioited'^ massed  fM^\*e1r^TmVedk^^  ‘lie  workers, 
demands  are  au  integral  part  of  the  struo-g°e  for  Indenenden'eo  Political 

therefore,  resolves.that  the  workers  and  peasants  and  ofher  exptoed^ilLEq“^T“‘S 
be  organised  for  the  immediate  realisation  of  the  following  amon  J  nthqwf  *5“““ 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  Press ;  freedom  of  aasneiAtinn  °  u- 
repeal  of  anti-national  and  anti-labour  laws  °  the  re  pqq«  .f  u  =  Ao 

and  prisoners  detained  without  trial  •  the  instalment  ^0^0?/  J  Pohtical  prisoners 
deprived  of  their  lands  owinrto  their  Darl®efnSfon  in^hi  Peasants 

independence  ;  free  and  compulsory  primary  education  national 

illiteracy  ;  drastic  reduction  by  at  iLsr  50  ner  een?  in  of  adult 

of  the  Goyernment  of  India  •  municinalisation^^of^  nnKr  ff*®  “^l-ary  expenditure 
usury  direct  or  indirect ;  a  steeply  gradwted^  tax  nn^  j  control  of 

from  agricultural  sources  above  a  Ixed  minimiim°°o-rti,/?®.?‘“.?®  incl^uding  incomes 

“f  e™  i 

against  unemployment,  sickness*^^cWent°^  nM^^a*  wherever  demanded ;  insurance 

ytar  with  full  pay  to  all  woS\nd  2^^^^  ® 

during  maternity  ;  provision  against  e4loyment  of  children  of  scLoTS 
factories  and  women  and  childn^n  in  ^  ,  scnool-gomg  age  m 

eliminatiou  of  landlordism  if  zLindarf  T^^  Luzardous  occupations ; 

feudal  and  semi-feudd  l“ies  on  he  oeaaant  .  abolition  of  all 

farming :  introduction  of  scientific  affrie^mf  f  ’.1  co-operative 

establishment  of  land  mMtgaTbanks  tf  °f 

plete  exemption  from  rents*  and  taTrea^ef  ^  cheap  credit  to  the  peasants  ;  eom- 
Eubstantial  reduction  of  rent  and  kfri  reLn  J  unconomic  holdings; 

the  execution  of  rent  or  fonerdee?L  nf  fe’  ‘‘f  f'^eedqm  from  attachment  in 

amt  portion  of  peasants  holdfng  which  k  agrioultural  resources  and 

peasant’s  family*  ^  wnicn  is  just  sufficient  to  maintain  an  average 

of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  a  war  \n  whilh^th?^  situation  and  danger 

Is  neecBsary  for  the  Conffresa  tn  Empire  may  be  involved,  it 

in  any  war  in  which  the  British  f  participation  by  India 

forthwith  the  preparation  of  the  entire  involved  and  to  undertake 

tion  of  Indian  men,  money  and  resonff  ^ 

to  utilise  such  crisis  for  securing  Swaref  purposes  of  such  a  war  snd 

“Inasmuch  as  the  Indian  Staipo  i  ... 

support  to  the  British  Imxierialiam  qnf  political  and  military 

motion,  this  Conference  Sref  ^ar^ti,  ®  ®u°’^?5®  feudal  backwardness  and 
Princes  alone  can  assure  the  f  mrif c  r®^  ‘J*®  ®f  the  Indian 

invites  the  people  of  the  Indian  8tatM  ®S®  whole  of  India  and 

‘ThisSferefee  ff  oBh  l“<l®^ndence  ®  “‘^®  ‘^®  P®°P'® 

become  an  office-bearer  in  any°af  fesfnrffi*  of  a  Congress  Socialist  Party 

eouceru^  has  resolved  to  carry  oiS  except  where  the  organisatioii 

indicated  in.  the  draft  profremme  of  tL  A?!  T  J!““n®'^'®*®  Programme  of  work  as 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  PrAvfnAvVi 

prmission  to  accept  office  and  calls  unnn  ^^fw  Party  ^  gives  previou« 

organisation 

except  suiffi  as  those  indicated  above 

wane  o/fSaSuTlTard  ‘hi  ^  ,^®  ‘National  Party’  on 

^  controversy  over  anti-National  move  w«*- 

distract^  attentiori  P  importance  to  th 

f-om  exploitation.  from  the  real  task  of  their  emancipalio 
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OOMM'UHAIi  PSOBUM 

“This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  all  alfempts  iniiie  so  fai  fe„solfe  the  coia*^. 
miiaal  problem,  inclEding  those  mide  hj  the  Congress  and  the  positlGo ,  lakea  up 
by  the  Congress  Working  CommiUce  oa  the  cinestioa  hafe  been  on  wholly  fal» 
basis  of  recogniiioa  of  the  rights  bdongiog  to  the  religions  gronpi  and  is  therefore 
of  opinioa  that  the  problem  can  c-iectifely""  be  liqnidateci  oiifj  throngli  the  fitrnggle 
for  the  ecciiiomic  emaneipation  cf  the  masses. 

^Ihm  Coilfcreoce  is  of  opiaioa  that  the  resolation  passed  hj  the  Working 
Com.iaittee  of  the  Indiaa  National  Congress  at  Bombay  and  later  at  .Snares  con- 
ceriiiig^  the  eosfiscition  of  property  were  socalled  for  and  misleading. 

“Xais  <3oi3fereBce  claims  that  participation  ia  class  war  and  aifocacy  of  expro» 
priilloa  of  property  are  not  inconsisleat  in  any  way  with  the  Cosgress  creed. 

^‘This  Conference  takes  note  ol  the  concerted  attempts  of  the  right  wing  to  take 
back  the  Congress  to  the  old  discredited  path  of  coiislitatiooal  agitation  and  to 
convert  it  into  an  instmiBeril  of  the  lodiaii  upper  classes  in  their  bargains  with 
the  British  Imperialism. 

“This  Conference  is  emphatically  of  the  "opinion  that  these  atleHipts  rna  conBter 
to  the  creed  of  tbs  CoiigreBs  and  lo  the  fiiiidamentai  principles  and  policies  il  hm 
been  following  since  192i3,  ■  ' 

“This  Coaference,  therefore,  resokes  to  resisl  these  attempts  aad  to  rescue  the 
Congress  frota  the  hands  of  the  right  wing  by  edscating  and  orgaaking  the  rank, 
md  iie  oa  the  basis  of  a  clcar-cal  progrtmiiie  of  nitioMil  retoiatloii  and  also 
resoifes  to ^ carry  on  a  conslatenl  propagtacia  for  the  exposare  of  .tlia.re«efeioa*rf,, 
aims,  polielei  tad  prograamia  of  the  right  wing. 

PAELIAMEKTABY  ICTITITIES 

“This  Goafereace  is  of  opisloa  thti  the  Parllmmenti.ri''  aclifiiiefi'  eoadaelai  in 
Ihe  name  ol  the  Indima  Nalfoatl  Ooogress  shall  be  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
revolationary  me.  of  the  Legislalares  with  the  following  as  its  essaatlal  principle': 

(1)  The  Congress  candidate  shall  ,go  to  the  Legislatar®  as  the  represeiittlife  of 
the  exploited  masses  of  India  and  in  no  other  capacity  ; 

(2)  The  Parliameatary  actkiiy  inside  Ihe  Legislatarea  shall  he  closely  linked  up 
with  the  activity  of  the  exploited  masseB  outside,  carried  on.  the  basis  of  their 
immeditfe  econGmic  demand  : 

(3)  Every  issue  coming  up  be,fore  the  Legi8ktsr.es  shall  he  approached  a.iii 
dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view,  the  economic  and  political  emaneipatioa  of  the 
masses,  forming  the  only  criterion  ; 

(4)  The  least  betrayal  of  the  cause. of  the  exploited  masses  .shall  .forthwith  ,ia«t' 
with  expnlsion  and  merciless  exposure ;  ■ 

C5)  .No  selected  jCoogress  caodidate  shall^  accept  M.misterial  offices  heemm  z 

fa)  The  legislative,  execative  .  and  jiidicial  rnachinery,  present  .aid  forthesmiag, 
Is  the  creation  of  British  Im.perlalfsai  and  is  intended  solely  for  ttepirp»&  .'of. 
ftellitatiiig  Slid  miensifyiDg  the  exploifatioQ  o.f  the  Indian  mass^;.. 

,{b)  The  acceptance  of  Ministeilal  officers  will  create  a  dangerous  fllasloii  t:li«t  the 
Im:perialistic  State  Ifachine  can  be  ..ntiiised  for  the  good  of  the  iii.iss«,  while,  its 
ffl«atii.l,.slroicto.re  .is  so  deslgieci  s.s  to  antomaticaily  result  in  Iheir  exploilitlon  ; 

Cc)  A  iBitss  orgaoisatioa  that  stands  for  eompiele  indepeodenea  as  ils  imiaMkle 
i>b|«t.i¥e  mast  n.ec€ssarily  remaie  ia  opposiiioa  uniil  eomplefee  independence  is  .«j 
accomplished  fact ; 

(d)  The  eccmoiDic  aid  polilica!  emaaclptlion  of  the  mtssas'  is  incompatible  wilh 
Imperialisl  and . Capitalist  straclare  of  the  State  md  society  ; 

(e)  Whereas  the  decision  of  t.lie  All-India  CoogreB.s  -Committe  al  Batiia  for  con¬ 
testing  the  present  Assembly  election  is  oofe  oa  the  lines  indicated  ia  'the  past,  the 
decision  be  resciadeci  and  the  Coogress  caBdidate  he  withdrawn  ; 

Cf)  This  Coeferenee  calls  upon  the  Profincial  SociilisI  .Party  to  lake  dlsciplioiry 
action  against  such  of  the  members  as  may  costra?eae  the  basis  of  this  resolation. 

.EePBESSIYE  POHCY -COSBEMSED 

Oonferenes  of  the  All-Iadia  Congress  Sockllsl  Parly  emphatically  con- 
deiatii.s  the  ^campaign  of  repressloa  tad  terror  now  being  cocdacted  by  the  Eritieh 
Imiwmlisai  in  India  in  the  form  .of  special  legislilioa  In  Bengal  under  which  death 
'08*11  'he  for  mioor  &  virtual  regime  of  mfititial  law  can  he 
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established  over  the  whole  districts,  thousands  of  oeonle  detainpri  ‘n,  i 

many  other  outrages  in  declarinp'  illpJpl  fBp  without  trial  anfl 

the  Punjab  Kisan  Sabhasr  ^  Hanjavan  Bharat  Sabha,  Rhudj 

other  Nativ?StaTes^hic?Tave Travaneore.  Baroda,  Rewa  and 

and  preventing  the  fSr  Tprca^d  ^of°LShsltio71t  ^“'^®P®<3eBee 

Socialist  Party  shall  forthwith  comment  wort  «  resolved  that  the  OonS 

Sramnw  into  effect,  irrespective  of  the  aocentanee  nr^rll  of  putting  its  pro- 

the_Indian  National  Congress!  ®®®eptance  or  rejection  of  its  programme  by 

.to  ~|s 

1.  p™®tT.SbiueS“  !m 

anff Radical  GrWs  in  the  country  “  ^*‘1^  the  different “  m 

sub-Committo!°a)  ^SaSnda^®Sub-OoSnle p®PPO'“t  the  following  three 
"^ThrdoSreL'S^^^^  Surcl®®mitg  Organisation  Sub- 

Amendment  S?an®d  condS  thr^aftion  of  ®the®®r“''’^  Behar  Tenancy 

with  Zammdars  and  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  LMnte.”“®“‘  “<^“8 

THE  PUNJAB  CONGRESS  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

|e“l Uk  N^eiSw  m  fi«t  public  meeting 

couneil-entry,  Lala  Broz  0^a?i£^  presiding.  Congress  programme  oi 

lwS'“prol.%*^“‘^'^^^  desMiSn^boA  a^'  programme 

^nmbrated  bV  the^SshpldsUeader  Sh ‘oi  ®  ld®M  '1®®  ^"^^hlenticaf  with  that 

ixsrXs  ®bk'“fe  Sdhr*K-^ 

ts%^  »  aoSsS 

on  f  'un.t;‘  ■nd®®Zf^at‘';ng®  ^ 

suggested  in  a  broado^sftat  Bishop  of  LahS 

C^hristianity,  but  the  speaker  feared  thlt  J  *1^  “uity  by  embradns 

Tte  Punjab  ®  146  ’y^ar  to  sdve  P?0gress®of  S 

ine  speaker  said  tJhat  Socialism  solve  its  communal  problem  thuE  wow 

SK  rcSiSt Socialist  Cong““lt  “^Must^  “d  the  Nationli 
wnnW  fi,''^.P“®hst  Congress  too  hni-  tfc  “o  wasjust  possible  that  there 

pe  meefinr®pS^  rtolufio^““‘  Congress,”®®'^  of  the  masses” 

Mr  dS®  “S  Ihe  ^“4*  o“p“a1istr''should  IfotT 

vanee  of  November  l7as  a  dav  ooudemning  war,  described  thf  ®^' 

the  maiming  and  killing  of  miilioni  in^’The  GrLt‘'fe“'’  4  eJli^boS 

lmpottan™infel^^  CONGRESS  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

Bih«  Socialist  Party  held  af  ®  “1  ^^2 ^ 

r.  Council  recorded  its  e  &  22iid.  December  1934. 

^  £rp£ip&sr,i's‘as 
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into  kisan  sablias  and  labonr  naioni,  with  a  new  to  put  oixani»ed  preesare  on  the 

iwwcrs  titl  ,Im  for  liie  ftefclefeaenl'  of  these  objeefs  and  tlia  redress  of  grievances. 
Aaofer  resololloa  argrf  Ihe  Oongress  Workine-  Comoiinee  to  arrange  for  a  fitting 
celebration _ of  iJie  “I'niependeice  Biy"  oa  J.innary  20.  The  Cooiieil  aiso  adopted 
Ine  iniKi'^kte  programme  conceraiag  peisanis  as  well  ts  lab'^nrers  and  reKlIvw 
to  Ofgaaisc-^^tlst  parlj  ^oa  a  proper  basis  in  tlie  various  districts  of  llsi  province. 
Tfcio  r^sO'lQtiOQ  embody  mg  the  ifncsecliate  programme  ran  as  foiiows  : 

easaats  sheiili  be  OTtranised  for 


■‘tna 
io:!  :,'f  1 
Ael  ill 
obaoxioas  leiilarcs,  siid 
attaclmieii t  i o,  t  xe  ::i 1 1 c ii 


im»ediate  rcali , 
Bi&ir  ^  TentBcy 


is  of  opiiiion  _ 

lie  following  among  other  deman  is:  anieniraeiil  of  tbs 
favour  of  peasaais  and  particmlarli’  the  deletion  of  its 
the  eertdioate  and  salami^  chmeBjfnel^rn^imm 

?  tiia  feasants’  holding  which  is  just  sii 


iiiicieni 


^  d 


resanrces  and  that  portion 

maintain  tlie  average  peasant  family  ;  liqiiidattDa  of  arrears  o 
tgrfciiltiiri'  :Dd‘>b ;  eowiplrOe  exemption  from  rests  and  faxes  ... 
with  Eaecofinmic  lieldiii.^s;  redaeiiori  of  rent  siid  land  reveaiie  by  at  least  S3  fci 
cent;  abolition  an!  pom  .sa’^fon  of  feudal  aod  semi- feudal  levies,  TTgil  execution 
and  forced  langur  ;  eTieotirageinerit  of  co-operative  firming  and  ngricialtnre ; 

taxation  of  agrieiiltaral  incomes  above  a  fixed  miaimtira ;  and  graiaaled  death 
duties. 

By  another  resolation,  the  Council  opined  that  industrial  workers  should  be 
organized  for  llie  imiiiediale  realisation  of  the  following,  among  other  dem tads : 
right  to  form  unions  to  strike  and  picket,  compulsory  "recognition  of  nniO'as  bf' 
employers,  a  living  wage,  forty-hour  week,  healthy  quarters  and^conditfoas  of  work, 
weekly  payment  of  wages  *  whenever  demancied,  liquidation  of  debts  ,ow^  bf 
workers  etc 

Party  was  affiliated  to;  the  All-IadiE  Congress  Scwialsl 
Blr.  P,  Sinfm  was  appointed  lo  aefe  as  officiating  General 
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The  U.  P.  Provincial  Socialist  Conference  was  lieM  at  Etawa  oa  the  30tli.  December 
193.C  Seth  Damminr  Smaroop,  President,  in  his  speech,  dwell  oa  the  iDtefnatio.iial 
siiaatioa  and  support-eel  the  theory  that  war  was  imminent  in  “the  near  fiitare.  He 
said  thafe  it  was  evident  from  "  what  was  happening  in  the  several  countries 
of  the  world  that  the  last  staga  of  Imperialism  and  capitalism  had  com,e.  He  drew 
the  attention  of  the  people  to'  the  disastrous  con  sequences  of  war  and  ap  pealed  fo 
them,  to  organise  an  anti- war  campiiigo  throiighoat  India.  He  thought  that  .for  a 
slave  country  like  India  there  was  no  question ”  more  inip.Drtaiifc  than  this.  He  dis- 
approved  the  part!cip,atioQ  of  the  Congress  in  the  ieglsIatEres  and  said  that  the 
Congress  Working  Committee  and  the  C0Q.gres5  Parliameofcary  Board  shouM  .see 
that  the  policy  of  co-operation  was  not  adopted  and  any  'Goversineiit  office  was 
not  accepted.  He  thoagfafc  that  the  claim  that  t.lie  Congress  represented  ptmsants 
tnd  itbo'iirers  was  iiiitrae  .and  appealed  to  the  Congress  leaders  to  pat  before  the 
conotry  an  economic  programme  on  :S0cialml  lines  and  organise  peasants  and 
lakwirers.  .He  opined  that  the  J.  F.  C.  Eeport  was  not  worth  co.iisideratic}ii  and 
shoald  l»  refected  totally. 


Eesolbtions 

The  Goaference  pissed  the  followieg  resolilions  •— 

*The  Conference  considers  that  in  view  of  the  laternatlmia!  sit  nation.^  and  the 
dangers  of  sadden  oatbrea.k  of  war  in  vrhich  the  British  Empire  may  te  io voked, 
it  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  declare  its  op|X)sition  to  participation  by  India 
in  any  war  in  which  the  British  Gofernmeiit  may  be  invqlvm,  ^  and  to  underlake 
forthwith  the  prepartlion  of  the  entire  ladiaa  nation  to  resist -actively  the  utillsatioa 
of  Indisn  men*  money  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  suc-h  war  and  to  utilise 
such  crisis  for  securing  Swaraj. 

Mr.  Sriprakash  supporting  the  resrilation,  meatioaed  that  while  Gandhi 
reeruited  soMiers  .for  the  .British  Goferiimeiil  during  the  last  Great  War,  Mrs.. 
Aisnie  Besaat  agitated  that  “the  war  time  should  be  utilised  for  securing  Home 
Bale  for  India  .a.nd  she  had  to  go  to  jail  ia  that  connectioa.'’ 

Ofgsalsttion  of  peasants  and  workers  was  stressed  i.ii  a  lengthy  resoiutioe. 


.  The  resolution  C 

reinSm^ro^f  tenante  «^0PpS  ft 

for  J^azrana  Hari  Xo“ari*  /.A«  1  peasants  and  npftv  !j 

freedom  from  serfdfm  w "*<=-  hiring  wSor  T'':^^f>  PenalisS 

ofTf:^  other  demnds  aime?  L  Piot^t  '  Thefe^ 

3jsas“ite  1. ?:; : ’" ■■“"* «-«« 

■<»0i5lStoJ^S‘iJe“;3Si‘“to“  I??  •‘"  "Serao^wJ  of 

srA'  s~s  v'  '"“'i  “rS^iL 

serious  illneesr  The  n”!f  ^o^P“g  Mr.  M.  ^  -r;^  ■^.- ®  also  ooa- 
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:^»s:«  S3i“  S'isro".Sk“ 

settlemenrim  Sud?  "^^gret  and  shame  Siaf  1w  h'^“”f*^  -a^adare  Mohan  Malamya 
to  tfarPr^fflier  onable  to  come  to^ 

agree,  it  was  distinct^^'i*“,i*°  hut  as  the  Sikhs  and^l?  1-^  ?  requisition 

IPremier’s  deeis the  nromtsef  members  did  not 

of  His  Mai*tv‘s  p«  Communal  questira  ^wflrw  <fropped.  As  such  ihe 

001688  an  asr^d  Proceeding  Malavivii  dro°  -^Y^rd  but  a  mere  decision 

the  new  cSution  at^bftwee7^  the  vor  ‘hat 

in  it  and  become  u«rt  ®f  i?‘‘“S“tated,  the  Communal  a  wovi°"®  communities  before 

and  showed  how  i?  constitution.  Pandit  Mof would  be  incorporated 

in  so  faras  it  Toulht  and  inimical  examined  the  ^Award 

was  therefore  clear^  nom  1°’^®^*^®  “any  as  eiehteen^co^^^’l^^  self-government 
continuonsly  aitatp  «t^®  ,h"og  abour  an^rped  c’^^ses.  Their  duty 

the  Award  tihlhe  Awe  J^°’'°tisly  al  we  rouidh^rp  o=  or  failing  that  to 

Award  would  be  eovprnm  Y®®  phanged.  The  Governmp^fr  ^  1  ®  “S*inat 

other  communities  in  “®ot  of  one  cbmmnnitv  wWh  on  the  Communal 
rale  by  the  peoule  andlToPu  Province.  “Can  tovhndw*e®n  Muslim,  over 

in  every  Province  ^  ®?®  eommunity,  But  tf«  T  j®'*'  ®^®raj  ?  Swaraj  is 

^stribution^of  sells  ^*®iy  ‘o  lead  to  'self-tplf Communal 

Hmdas  hare  been*  thp  favonrfa^^^  i'^irtber,  in  tbe 

attitude  they  have  taken^  Kt.  The  GonerpRs  others, 

great  regret  forced  tW  V tacitly  aeqaieseed^  ff .  i>y  the 

question  should  have  Kppn^^^-  <^^o?ene  this  meetino*  This  had  to  his 

despair  of  getting  the  %  the 

I  believe  th?t  ^waid  changed.  Whpn  T  ^‘>»gi*ess  aloD  “I  donT 

®“t  or  ParlSen^  b'*r®rT“  ^no  .n  righteou8%a«8e  now 

rad  perg^a^‘‘„f  have  faith  in  the  IusHp!  ®4  ‘he  British  Govera- 

tte  Award,  we  shali  in?h“‘®  Y!}  ‘he  eSv  anT-^w  ® 

"uiceea  m  the  end."  oonntiy  and  in  England  ag^st 


ocf*  '34:,]  mmiBEmuL  adbbess 

Sir  diifirfr##  Pmikam,  ei-Fiiiiace  "  ileffl'l«r,'  Bornksf  'CkiferBrneati  C^aima^ 
Eeceptioo  Comsiitiw*  weicomaii  tlia  delegites'  and  m  tSe  emtm  of  a  saor I '  BpeecH 
coBiemi'ici  tit  Award* 


Preiiileiitial  Address 


Orifiii  and  Hi*ory  of  llie  CommiiBal  Award  : — la  Tiew  Of  the  controversy  of  the 
Communal  Award,  it  will  03  ioteresting  to  inow  the  origin  of  the  Awird,  from  the 
ai^otittioiis  in  .London  is  1931,  it  the  time  of  the  second  EoaBd  Table  Conference. 
A  'note  oa  the  Biibjecc  issued  oo  the  SOtfa.  Oeicbcr  1934  by  the  Director  'of  PgoIic 
liiforiiiitiony  CJoferomeiit  of  India  said 

B'Orifig  Oetob-er  and,  November,  193L  the' See  one!  Bound  Table  Conference  intslied 
i!s  of  proviiuli!  5ald:ets  and  intended  to  take  up  consideration  ©f  '  the 

Cc’ntrti  .B'esponsibility.  Tiiis  would  have  included  such  matters  as  iBethods^of  €.lec- 
tioD,  size  of  Legislative  ChamberSt  Army  and  financial  questions/ esteiDal  affairs  snd 
pp» ei'il  respoasibililies  of  ihe  Clovernor-GeneriL  -But  the  Minorities  Committee  of 
the  C^rJereaca  had  failed  to  reaeli  aa  agreement'  acd  it  appeared  that  each  comiiiii- 
nit'y  was  snxious  to  blame  the  other  for  failure  and  Moslems  decided  thsi  they 
eoiiM  not  take  pari  in  the  discassioo  of  Central  'Stiblects'j  until!  they  knew  what 
representation  they  were  to  get  in  the  Oentrii  or  Federal  Legislature.  For  some 
days,  it  seemed  p.robaMe  tliit  the  Federal  S'trnclare  Commilfee  would  be  st'iiltified 
ia  consequence  and  that  the  whole  qaesfcloa  of  Central  Sesponslbility  might  hawe  to 
i»  sMffld.  This  was  an  embarrassmeiifc  to  lQc!!a,B  delegates  in  general  and  particu¬ 
larly  lo  Hindus  and  Sikhs*  ^  _ 

When  'ihe  Mi'iiorlties  Commiltee  met  once  .again  on  Ifovember  13,  Sir  Ch.lm.anlal 
Setalfid  iRit'iated  a  sng^estian  th'it  Ihe  Prime  lliaister  shoald  assaoie  respoosihllity 
of  glvi'Bg  decisions  on  the  comfflaiitl  '13.1116,  which  eferyone  shoiiM  accept/.^  ^  ■ 

^  At  the  end  cl  that  partieiiiEr  meeting,,  the  Prime  Minister  (in  the  chair)  said  : 
“Will,  you.  each  of  yoii,  every  member  of  the  Committee,  sign  a  reqaest  tO:  me  to 
settle  the  eominiiaity  qiieslion  and  pledge  yourself  to  tccept  my  ciecisloa  tha't  I 
think  is  a  very  fair  offer  ?■’ 

Mr.  ¥.  S.  Brin'ifasa  Sastri  replied,  ^‘We  are  willing  on  this  side”. 

^The  Prime  Misister  contimied,  ®*Bafc  I  do  cot  want  any  section  or  any  one  man. 
Will  fnemhers  of  'this  Committee  sign  a  deeJarafion  asking  to  g.ive  a.  decision,  even 
a  temporary  one,  on  the  commniiity  question  and  say  that  you  will  tgree  ?  I  do 
not  want  it  oow.  I  say  will  you  put  your  name  to  it  a.Bd  give  that  to  'me  with 
the  assnraoee  that  the  decision  come  to  will  be  accepted  by  ’  yon  and  will  he 
worked  by  yon  to  the  bes,fc  of  your  ability,  io  course  of  the  woiling  of  the. sew 
constilii'lion  ?  I  hate  asked  several  seclioQS— al  least  iBdl¥idiia..l~fr.oia  .lime  to  lime 
for  that  and  I  have,  never  got  it.” 

The  next  day  .a  group  of  delegates  led  by  Pandit-  llalavif,a  wro.t©  Io  the  P'rlsii 
Mi.iiister  that,  with  a,  view  to  enablicg,  .the  work  of  'Ihe  F«iml  Btrmctnre 
to^eoiitinue,  they 'requested  Mib'  'to  arbitrs'le  on  the  eominnaal  Ibstc,  as.  tibetiag 
Hipdas,  Aloslems  and  Sikhs..  The  group  added  that  they  would  ' .tbide  by  the 
Pr'i,iiie  Miiiis'l€r^,8  decision  m.ad,  would  "  r€comme,ii.d  that  course  to  those  wh0.iB  they 
rep.r»€::i3ted,_  Io  additioe  to  Ftndifc.lltlaviya  the  letters  Bigostories  were  the 
ll«h.a»|idliiraja  .of  Barhhanga,  Mrs.  Naido,  Baja  Kare.Bdranatb,  .llr.  S.  K,  .Datla, 
Mr.  M.  E.  Jayakar,  Br,  B.  S.  lloonje,  Mr,  G.  B.  .Birlt,  Mr.  A.  Eangisw&mi  lyeagar 
and  Mr.  Barooth.  Sir  TeJ  BtliadE.r.  Stpra  also  wrote  tO'  Ihe  Prime'  Mini'.ster:,  .support¬ 
ing  thi'S  request  a,od  adding  that  li.e  w&s  prepared  to  leave  the  probleai  .of  the 
Depressed  Classes  .and  other  minorilies  also  in ,  Ihe  Prime  Minieteffs  hands. 

A  second  .group  co'nsisticg  of  Hr.  .Sistri,  Sir  Chimanlal  Selaifad,  Sir  A.  P. 
Patro.  ^  Mr.  H.  M,  Joehi.  Sir  Padamp  Gin  wait.,  Sir  Phiroze  Sethnii-  S'ir  Ckiwasiee 
Jehtngir,  Mr.  Esmehandrt  Eao,  ifr,  Shiva  Eso  .sU'd  Dmm  Bahadur  A.  ,BtBi.S8ifai3ai 
Mudaliar,  also  asked  the  Prime  lliaister  to  arbitrate  mad  agreed  wiihoal  ■  qualifi-ca- 
tion  to  a.blde  by  'his.  decisloo, 

Moslems  offered  their  support.,  provided  that  .til  oiier  groups  did  the  same. 
They  made  it  clear,*  however,  thtl  they  would  not  'desert  smftikr  iii.inor.lties  with 
whoai  Ihey  h,aci  already  negotiated  a  pact  preseated  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  recorded 
as  me  of  the  official  docHmentstof  the  Goafereace.  Sineettlie  Tarioii.s  commiieilies  eoald 
aoi  racli  m  uaaaiinoiis  agreemeal,  even  in  the  matter  of  a  request  to  the  .Prime 
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AKa  polifeical  problem  before  us  is  how  ’to  win  frepr^nm  t  j- 

the  bounden  duty  of  all  of  us  to  strive  to  win  it.  Our  onininns  It  is 

differ,  but  our  object  should  be  identical  It  is  my  cotsidMerL.—®*®!®  ““y 
^mmuaal  Decision  is  an  obstacle  in  our  endeavours^  to 

feSm  Butt‘1n“  ejected,  we  muItV^ist  in  theVnl^T 

Zfsts°!A'ti  a  stronghold  '^behind  in^L  possesion  ofhu 

gonists,  so  It  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  advanpA  whhniii-  nis  anta- 

^  eradicate,  eommunaSr^^^® 

g  0  the  Prime  Minister’s  Communal  Award,  the  speaker  said : 
u*  Cne  may  be  curious  to  know  why,  before  Government  o-ntrA  na 

hnr?v°to“ff?ve‘*a‘‘°“  going  to  be  given  to  us,  there  iiould  have^een^snch'*® 

mise’nf  flf  Government  had  givenlus  a  definite” 

mise  01  at  least  Dominion  status,  it  would  have  been  eamT^qratiuAiTr  «« 

arri^re  at  an  agreed  settlement.  But  to  us  was  efven  tot^  a  OnmmnA  f  ‘® 

i^tL‘'^”tryc®  “rtLkfnrthf  s^  is^ur  coJ:mu°LrdSlio^ 

Sund'^^deSn  Stinted  To  be  ‘  entceT'  T  s“  long 

Seferring  to  the  PrimrMinister’raLfpmAn;  national  action,  impossible, 
made  because  the  Indian  deleo-ateq^  Communal  Award  was 

Communal  lontroversy  wL  of”°BdtisVpVeTtage.'”“’”“”“^^ 

merits  among  the  coinmunitiT’  Tt  ^wns  ®*t»!®®®\  ^^o^ponsible  for  political  disagree- 

which  wniiTrf  ten^  corntnunities,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  devise  a  schemp 

TKilure  of  ®Gov  ®  have  net  t™ 

be  slightly  spokeu  of  asThe  faTl^p  S' ik^®*^  “®“  agreement  cannot 

of  them  “representative Indian  ”  ^  ^®  ““““““'ties  themselves.  Nor  were  most 

Mnslimf  Lreln  Sur' onoiTt“ic\TrL”^^^^^  ‘he 

Sion  was  riven  in  favour  of”  spml®»®fo  ®ii!®?®^  1“  Bengal— the  communal  deoi- 
fem?teMe8?f"Toulf  ei?*"  be  ‘unfrir”^t“”  eleXrate?.'  Under’'‘'al 

i^separarte^te^  glL  ^gSpe^Ll^^gT^aS^aSg 

Minorities  Oomnritt^ltself^laced  it^^mi  record  ^®®  ‘h® 

various  discussions,  suff2:estionq  wArA  report,  that  during  the 

ietlle  the  dispute  on  its  owa  authnrftv^  British  Government  should 

panied  by  such  important  resmatmL'a  ^h«f  however,  were  aocom- 

mch  decision,  securing  necessary  harmonv  in  Llt®^  ®®d  ®i  P>^o®Peet  of  any 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  ofered  toT^  «nH  5  ‘he  Pnme  Minister,  as 

if  he  were  requested  to  do  so  hv  nvprt  ‘  u  g^Ye  a  decision  of  temporary  validity 

»ent  to  pledle  himself  to°8upS;t  hlTdSoT'^sT  ®‘ge«g  «  agre^ 

be  put  into  operation,  further  ^orts  fnr®?n'®ri’  e^^hle  the  Oonstitution  m 

Btoantime.  norts  for  an  all-Indian  settlement  being  made  in 

Two  days  after  the  Malaviva  trrnnn  c«ap  *t,  •  •  .  , 

Imister.  “The  Times"  {Lon^onVoom^mpnJi!i  ^ to  the  I 

—  *-  "  ’sm  and  Sith  mTnorXs“l®®*u^5“^^^^  =  ...  The  limitation  of 


Classes,  mr.  Gandhi  wrote  to  the  pV;.a=  AiiaugBmeuis  loi 

his  non-siOTature  of  Pandit  Malavivris  defter  rffd  Minister  on  Saturday  night  .. 
indieatcd  tbai;  ifc  would  not:  aninrAtrJA#  did  not  mean  that  the  Congress  h 
concerned,  Hindus,  Moslems  aud  S^khl  ”‘^L  ®f°  acceptable  to  the  three  part 
of  opinion  that  their  case  would  be  art  Ilpd  li®  minorities,  Mr.  Gandhi  w 

and  other  memtes  of  the  Gonferenep  tKa^  agreement  among  their  representati 
be  reconeiied  to  any  furtLr  iSot  nf^^A  ^  Gandhi  sa 

special  tmtwrnkm  of  seats,’’  principle  of  separate  electorates 
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Indli,  Ihej  wmi  a  dif Med  laii*,  Mi  also  bemum  Britisliirs  i.ii  India  want  a 
decisife  ?oiee  in  the  goteramenfe  of  the  eointry  by  means  of  eleetoral«. 

What  they  really  care  for,  itof©  alij  is  a  separate  elactortta  Mi  secure  efiee^Mte 
?oic«  for  llit«:sel¥»  ia  IndlEB  l^lsktnres. 


Bepsessed  classes 

Hr,  Ciiillirlie  lext  related  Mr,  MteDonald's  plea  for  the  coatmaince  of  sapartie 
elatorates  on  the  groirnd  tbit  the  depressed  classes  iia?e  been  regirded  by  mitsority 
coiamaiiilies  as  aa’  esseEtitl  prolectioa  for  their  rights.  He  stid  that  excepi  ia 
Miidrts*  there  fatte  not  been  separate  electorates  for  Indka  Christians,  tnci  generally 
ipeakiBg,  they  haTe  no!  tsked  fori  bat  are  rattier  opposed  to  separate  electorate  ; 
tie  moil  Important  orgaaiaatioas  of  the  depressed  classes  who  by  the  by  are  aol  a 
religioas  commanity  by  themseiveSj  iitfe  insist©!  on  joint  electorates  ;  and  the  foreniOTl 
leaders  of  the  women  of  India,  who  also  are  not  at  all  a  comniEQity/lia¥e  been  opposed 
to  separtte  eommiiQai  electorates.  Yel  all  these  groaps  have  been  cnrsai  with  that 
evil  thing.  Even  if  Mr.  MacDonald’s  defence  of  separate  eiectorales  for  mieorifcy 
commianities  were  assumed  to  .be  falid,  why  has  he  gi?e.n  .6ep.trate  eieclorttes  to 
the  Muslim  malority  commaaities  ia  Be.iigai  md  the  Punjab.,  where  the  Hisda  a.ai 
Sikh  minority  communities  did  not  iniliale  the  claim  protectioa  by  sac,li  elec¬ 
torates?  II  Is  nol  true  and  ft  has  not  been  protal  that  separate  eitttorates  giie 
protection  to  minoriti®,  or  thil  their  interests,  are  promoted  or  safeguiried  whea 
lfa«e  of  India  as  a  whole  suffer, 

W.e  do  nol  obfoit^te  the  Depressed  Glas»a  hating  any  real  adfaalage.  What  m 
8t'K»glj  obfectei  to  is  their  itomplele  or  partial  separation  from  the  mtin  'lialy  'of 
the  HiodHs.  The  enlighfceaed  and  progr»slfe  s«lic»s  of  the  Hisdu  comaaaity 
have  been  making  coBsiderihle  effort  to  improfe  ihe  coaiitioa  of  Ihe  deprasM. 
cksses,  thti  they  miy  not  long  remain  depre«d.  ,  Bal  Gofernment  now  in 
effect  declire  thil  all  “caste’’  Hiadus.,  as  Britishers  call  them,  are  hwllle  to  the 
depressed  classes,  ^or  »l  least  indifferent  to  their  lot,  and  that  therefore  wparate 
electorates  are  required  for  them  to  ,  protect  their  interests  against  Ihe  imtginary 
attacks  of  the  to&ste’  Hindus.  And  Governineefc  have  also  offered  iBdE.ccii2ents  to 
these  elassffl  to  coatinue  to  admit  their  “antonch&blllty”  and  to  deserve  the  l.itle 
“depressed’’  so  as.  to  remain  entitled  to  separate  seats.  Ilncier  the  circumsttaces, 
“Ihe  prospects  of  improficg  their  actual  condition,”  social,  educatiocM  and  ecoacimic,: 
.must  he  poor  indeed. 
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May  il  bo  Impi  thil  liis  inlaifaim  will  loelaie  folfll  dmkmmlml  M&h&tmm 
Gandiii  fastrfj  anlo  ieatii  If  eeededt  partly  to  bring  sboat .  Joifi.l  election  of  repre- 
wntitiftt  by  'Mepressed'’  .tad  “npper^'  citss  Hiaaiis.  Bal  now  be  appears  to  be 
nrepared  to  gi?e  up  Ibe  principle  of  joini  eleetioa  bj  Hindos,  Muslims  and  olfeers, 
for  stflng  or  mtmmg  the  {aomiiml  ?)  adherence  to  the  Gaagress  of  a  small  Eanaber 
of  Masiiias,  Bat  froia  the  ltd  that  it  represents  all  eomiimiiities  il  do®  not  neceswrily 
follow  that  the  Congress  eta  neither  accept  nor  reject  aoythiag  oa  whicli  opinions 
111'  difMoi,  Oa  the  contrary,  it  k  or  shoald  be  the  prifilege  and  the  duly  of 
li»  lo  find  oat  whd  is  l^alioai!  and  lo  ioealeate  it,  aefer  miediog 

wlietiier  litl  woiiM  iaerease  or  redace  the  iiainber  of  its  adherenls. 


Mr,  Chalterjee  accased  Xatioiialisfc  Miisilm  leaders  of  a  chtnge  of  fronl  anil 

froo«lal  to  gife  instances  of  'Oofernmeiuk  fa¥oarltism^  In  the  seTerai  profiacw, 
le  said  that  i'ie  prkees  got  a  tery  large  share  of  representalion. 

Oae  of  the  essential  conditioos  of  democratic  ana  responsible  goferameot  Is 
that  whil  is  to-day  a  minority  party  may  become  the  iiia|ority  party  to-morrow  by 
the  confersion  of  its  oppooents  lo  its  way  of  thinking  or  owing  to  oilier  caases, 
Bal  if  a  eonstitatiori  makes  any  religioas  eommniiity,  as  a  cominnnity,  the  per- 
iHEneiit.  ruling  majtorityj  there  etaaol  be  any  democatlc  and  respoasible  self-rale 
ia  the  coaotrys  and  all  the  adfaalages  of  siieh  rale,  pointed  oiit  a.bo?e,  are  lost. 
The  Commanai  Decision  militates  agaliist  the  essential  coaditions  of  democratic  and 


adfant&ges  of  such  goferameDt 

The  spill  in  Congress  ranks  ofer  the  Oommiinai  Decision  is  to  be  deeply  dep- 
iorttlk  The  Congress  Working  Commilteek  attiliicie  of  neatrality  towards  the 
Comma nal  Decisioo  was  efideatly  due  to  its  hope — a  hope  which  has  not  been 
fulfil  led— Ihit  would  make  Muslims  friendly  to  the  Congress  and  lead  many 
of  them  to  join  ifc  and  also  lead  lliislim  folers  to  cmsl  their  fotes  id  lifoar  of 
Maslim,  candidates  who  were  Goagressmen. 

Some  ssy,  if  comnniaal  electorates  and  rcserfatloa  of  scales  were  done  away 
with  and  foint  electorates  establishai  instead,  the  Hiadas  woald  occupy  the  majority 
of  seats  ia  the  Central  Legislature  and  Ihe^whoie  of  India  will  be  ruled  by  Hindis 
as  Hindis,  thai  is  elected  by,  representing  aod  responsible  to  Hindus  alone,—* 
There  is  a  serioas  mistake  in  such  a  view.  With  a  eleelorsle  and  general 

alotmenl  of  seats,  the  elected  members  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  all, 
irrespective  of  their  own  religious  views. 

Concliiding,  Mr.  Chatterjee  said  that  true  non-religious  democratic  politics  were 
the  only  soliition  for  Indiak  ills.  He  added  :  Selfish  esploitatioa  of  the  minorities 
would  surely  break  up  the  flation  aad  Ihal  would  bring  disaster  to  all.  Though 
we  hate  hau  under  the  British  for  a  long  time,  we  have  not  yet  lost  our  manhood 
to  saeh  an  extenl  as  to  agree  to  being  treated  politically  like  slaves,  who  eoiiM  he 
form!  totoh&uge  masters  at  any  time  without  opposition. 

Ope,  of  the  maia  reasons  why  India  is  poor,  illlterale  and  unhealthy  is  that  she 
is  aol  self-ruling.  Therefore  we  should  make  the  greatest  possible  efibrls  lo  wi.a 
self-ruie*  Imf^rlai  preference  Copea  or  disguised),  rasiiipa.latioii  of  exchange  and 
currency,  the  pracilea!  monopoly  of  shipping  ia  foreign  hands,  .co®c«sIoq8  of 
minerals,  etc.  to  foreigaers,  the  foreign  control  of  our  pisblie  exchequer  and  the  like 
make  il  impossible  for  the  generality  of  our  people  to  prosper  by  commerce  and 
industry.  Agriculture,  generally  speaking,  is  in  a  backward,  pre-scieiilifie  condition, 
The  public  serfices  and  the  ar,my.  accordiog  to  the  Montagu-Ghelmsford  Eeport, 
find  occupation  for  only  one  md  a  half  per  cenl  o.f  the  people..  Begging  of  'COiS" 
munal  favours  or  a,oy  other  favours  cm.i3i30fe  make**  the  p?ople  .al  large  either  healthy, 
w»Ithy  or  enllghteneci,  National  Eesponsibie  Self-ruie  is  the  remedy  of  rem^lies. 
l€l  us  strife  .for  it. 
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Al  *  ii,t«tlBg  of  the  working  commil^ea  of  flic  Hintia  Mahasablia  Mci  in  Hew 
Belii  «i  &e  2$lh.  Jeff  1934,  kklimppliiz  of  Hinda  girls  md  women  was  t&km 
»P  for  dtseai-sion  iril>  In  this  coniiectioa  the  proposal  of  Mr.  G. 
was  coiiBidered.  AfUrr  a  great  cl*otl  of  ciiseiissioii  the  following  resolation  was  pass«i : 
‘The  Hindu  BlahasaMia  notes  witii  serious  cooeera  the  growing  menace  of 
kidnapping  cl  Hindu  bojs  and  girls  and  Hindu  women  ia  larioas  pro?!iic» 
tad  condemns  il  in  the  ^stroegesl  ternas.  It  ciiils  upon  Hindas  In  etery  town  to 
©rgaaise  Ihi'niself ea  elfeclirely  to  check  this  eril  and.  ^draws  atteotlon  of  the 
Go? ef n men t  to  this  gro%¥iiig  ewii  aod  the  necessity  of  chetiing  the  ssme  by  more 
deterrent  roitl  otiicr  €!ffi;!cti¥e  measaresd  The  eoainiiitee  resolfed  that  a  women 

protection  fund  lis  mhal  for  tiie  purpose  of  taking  effective  measures  and  dlrectea 
that  ifork€.rs  he  apixdiited  acfiorciiiig'  to  af.ailable  funds  and  to  organise  folu'iitecr 
corps  a,i3d  lake  other  necessary  steps  in  difierent  prowtn-ceS'.  It  ftt.rtlier  resol¥«i  that 
Baba  Jagit  H.araia  Lai.  generti  seeretary,  be  ^  placed  in  ehtrge  of  this  work  and  te 
assists  by  a  eominiltee  conslsling  of  Br.  fl'ingorani  and  Ctpt*  Ba.iiirakaamil  and 
Mr*  G,  H.  .Bliaridari  with  powers  to  co-opt  up  to  two  members,. 

The  next  iteiB  t,akeia  iip  was  the  Hard  war  draioage  IscMme  which  the  comiaitte 
'disc  U88©[1» 

Tliw  working  eniBaiittce  of  the  Mahasabha  resaaied  iillifig  on  the  next  day?  the  ’29tfa« 
Jaif  ,wheii  it 'was  aiiderslocKi  the  receofe  Gofernnient  rea3lailon  regtrding  the  spwirf 
represen  f:al.,io!i  of  mliiorities  io  tlof'erii  merit  serf  ices  was  eoiisiderec!..  The  iBemoers 
ai,a.aiiiiOiigly  expressed  rese.i3tn«H'if,  waroiiig  the  Govemnienl  of  the  ■eoiiseqaeQ.cw- 

The  eomfoittee  pas.S€ii  the  Hardwar  drainage  scheme  and  estfnIe'Ci  the  Behar 
Edlef  Fanti  accoiiat.  The  rest  cif  the  time  was  spent  la  doing  other  offieiai  work. 

The  breaking  away  of  Pandit  Blalaviya  and  Mr.  Aney  *from  t,he  Parriafiieotary 
Bfjard  was  hailed  with  jnliiliition  by  Tlinilii  Mah.asabha  circles  as  '"bold  ao.ii  coi3,r*- 
geoii.s  stand  in  oidtn  to  fiodicaic  their  hoe'Oiir  and  self-rcspeetb  The  ‘Assoclalm 
Press'  understood  that  a  draft  rtsolatior.  h.ad  already  been  partly  diseiissed  by  the 
working  committee  bearing  on,  the  sniijucl  coiisequeiil  on  Pandit  BJalafiya  and  Mr« 
Alley’s 'resign allons  from  the  Googress  Parliametitary  Board  aoci  Ibe  fuiare  comrse 
©f  action  with  regard  to  Assembly"  election.  The  draft  resolution,  while  .appreciating 
the  hold  and  coiiriigeoas  acllcifi  ■©!  Pandit  Malaviya  and  M,r.  Aney,  strongly  'deplored 
the  altitade  of  the  Congress  in  forcing  feteran  leaders,  like  Pandit  Maisfiya  ,»ad 
Mr.  Aaey  'to  reso,rt  to  resignation  from  the  Coogress  for  which  they  .had  sacrificed  a 
a  gr«l  deal.  Proloogel  discos, sioii  efisaed  io  the  course  .of  which  seferal  EaemhorB 
were  stated  to  haie  exprissici  Tehemenfc  indigiia-tioii  at  the  Coiigrm  sttitade.  Geaeral 
opialoa  fatoured  the  formalioo  .of  »  strong  _  Nationalist  party  in  the  ^AsseBahly  po 
the  lines  of  the  old  party  led  by  Paaiit  Mslafiya.  The  Mthasabha  inilitted  aegolia- 
tlons  wiih  Pandit  Mikfiya  and  Mr.  Aoey,  girisg  their  whole-hearth  .sapporl  for 
this  purpmt. 

The  eommlttee  passed  iiEaniiaously  a  resoliition  anreserfcdly  eofl'demBiog  the 
receat  Gofers meut  aiiiioimcemcnl  Tising  the  commiioai  represcclat,foii  ^ia  ,Ali- 
India  serficeS'  as  this  was  sot  only  detrimental  for  the  est-ahlishmeal  of  efiicieafe  aBd 
honest  admioist ration  but  was  also  iiBii-iistioiial  and  sore  to  perpetuatfi  C'0!iiiiiiio,al 
frictioiib  It  was  further  resolfed  that  a  reiectlo.a  of  this  GofernnifiEt  arras geiii,ent 
also  should  he  m.ad,e  an  .issue  at  the  election  to  the  Assembly. 

HINDU  MAHASAIHA  ELECTION  M,ANIFESTO  . 

The  followiBg  Is  the  text  of  the  manifesto  issued  by  Ihe  Hlnda.  M&htsbha  for 
the  gaidaaee.  of  Hindu  eandidates  in  general  and  of  those  Hindu  candidate  who 
wish' to  obltla  the  acllfe  support  of  the  Hindu  Mahasahhi  in  the  forthwiaiEg  elee- 
tloB  to  the  Legisktife  As..sembly  : — 

The  Hindu  Maha8,abh,a  has,  throughout  and  consistently,  taken  tip  a  position 
which  is  Btricily  natioQ,al  on  the  comoiiinal  issue.  It  beliefeB  that  no  form  of  nafcfo- 
aai  rap'iisible  self-goferamenti  which  ladis  is  sferuggliog  to  achlefe  and  which 


The  Masiim  Conferences 


THE  ALL-INDIA  MUSUM  CONFERENCE  AND  LEAGUE 

A  meeting  of  the  working  committee  of  the  All-India  Masiim  Conference  was 
held  at  Simla  on  the  ISlB.  August  1934  and  after  four  hoars’  heated  disoussmn 

tile  followhiff  resoliitioas  which  were  in  siibslaBce  agreed  to  by  ttie  ail-iQui 
Mesliiii  Lcrngne  at  its  meeting  held  separately.  The  meefm,g  resolved : — 

|1)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  enquiry  into  the  proposals  for  reforms^  has 
slreacly  taken  nearly  seven  years,  the  All-India  llnsliai  Goiiferenee  considers  it  oi 
llie  utmost  importaoce  that  necessary  legislation  be  mndertaken  during  the  course 
of  this  year  and  eiiaeied  before  the  middle  of  1935  so  as  to  constitute  provincial 
Icgfsls.tures  before  the  ciid  of  1935. 

'  (2)  la  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  public  bodies  and  persons  are  seeking 
reject  the  eommanal  ‘award’  directly  or  iodirecfcly,  this  meeting  of  the  working 
coiBmiltee  of  the  All-Iadia  Masiim  Conference  reiterates  its  eonvietion 
siicli  of  lliisliia  demands  as  are  embodied  in  the  communal  ‘award'  and^  the  white 
Fmper  are  iaadeciiiale  to  afford  that  measiire  of  protection  to  the  Masiim  coniinii* 
Hity  which  the  existing  condilions  of  the  country  warrant  and  which  have  been 
urged  bv  the  confereoee  from  tiaie  to  time,  any  modificalioa  in  the  provisions 
thereof  affecting  these  Masiim  safegaards  ■  without  the  consent  of  Mussalmans  will 
reader  any  conslltullon  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  Muslim  community. 

C3)  The  meeting  of  the  working  committee  of  the  all-India  MusIIbi  Oonfereiice 
is  of  the  view  that  Sind  should  immediately  be  given  the  status  of  separate 
province  under  the  existiog  coBstltution  and  that  under  the  new  constitution  it 
should  have  the  same  status  and  power  as  other  autonomous  provinces  of  India. 

C4|  While  welcoinlng  recognitioa  by  the  Governinent  of  India  of  __(a)  the 
existing  inadequacy  of  Muslim  ^representation  in  central  services,  (b)  the  failure^  of 
the  measures  of  1925  to  afford  relief  they  were  expected  to  give  and  (e)^  accepting 
the  principle  that  mieimum  representation  should  be  fixed,  this  meeting  of  the 
working  eommitfcee  of  the  all-India  Muslim  Conference  is  of  opinioa  that  the 
Ooveraaiciifc  has  failed  to  protect  service  interests,  justice  and  fair-play  so  far  as 
Muslims  are  concerned  inasmuch  as  (a)  it  has  fixed  Muslim^  represeotatioa  at  2d 
^r  cent.  on.  population  basis  and  not  oa  the  basis  of  their  representation  in 
legislalureSj  that  is  33  and  1-3  per  ceut  and  (b)  further  it  has  failed  to  make  transitory 
profision  to  make  good  the  exlsiiug  extreme  inadequacy  of  MusMm  representation 
aiifi  Cc|  has  made  no  provision  for  setting  up  an  organization  to  see  that  the 
C^ferament  resolution  on  the  subject  is  properly  carried  out  into'  effect  and  does 
not  meet  the  same  fate  with  which  'the  resolution  of  1925  had  met._  This  conferenee 
urg®  that  it  should  be  made  the  duty  of. a  special  officer  to  examine  how  far  these 
orders  are  being  carried  oat  and  that  his  report  should  be  placed,  every  year  before 
the  Central  Legislature  in  time  for  consideration  of  members  in  connection  with 
biidgel  discussion. 

(5)  In  view  of  the  fad  that  a  vast  majority  of  public  servants  are  employed  by 
profinciai  Governments  and  bodies  under  them,  this  meeting  of  the ,  Ali-Ind.!a 
lluBiim  Confereoee  urges  the  neces,sity  of  fixing  proportions  o.f  Mussalma,ns  in  all 
grades  .and  branches  of  services  whether  under  the  Government  or  local  bodies  in 
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of  iiflrasl  of  tl»  laiiia  iwfie  »iii  ii  is  mmm  rmpoti  r^rogrtie  e?eii  as  com- 
ptr«i  wifci  lie  Wiite  ^  ^  ^  , 

Tie  commilte  regrets  to  fiiii  liti  iae  weigM^iES  not  been  gifeo  hj  ^  me  Joint 
FariiameBlary  CfemiBlltw  to'  lie  reeomiiieHilsIlons  made  bj  tie  Brilisi  Indian 
dd^atlOB  and  urges  iti  tie  piro|»a«i  eoaslltniloB  .be  improTed  io  tie  ligil  of  lie 
said 

^'Hic  co-mmltto  notes  wili  satisfaetioa  tiat  tie  'COannaQal  aware!  its  been  laeor- 
fmat«i  in,  tie  J»  F.  C,  report,  wiicb*  in  tie  absence  of  ssy  agreed  .sellleineal. 
loriiis  tie  only  workiag  bMis  of  co-operation  ■smoB.gafc  tie  coaimaiiitles..  Tie 
committee  strongly  deprojat®  all  efforts  from  any  qaarters  to^  epsel  lie  same. 

Tta  working  .ojiBniilte  ri^rete  that  the  J,  P.  C.  report  does  not  .coac«ie  tie 
ra,iiiliaaia  demaBis  of  tie  comanmity  m  enibodled  in  lie  farioas  rmolatioas  of  tie 
Aii-Iadk  Mailim  Con,fereoce. 

Tn  flew  of  tie  conditions  pre?ailing  in  tie  country  tie  wO'.ri:in.g  C'Oiii.!nlttoe  is 
of  opinion,  that,  i,n  spile  of  the  proposed  e.onsl.itiiticia  being  imsatis,f8Ctory5  tie  best 


Provincial  Political  Conferen 

The  Tamil  Nadu  Provincial  Conference 

The  36tli  Session  of  the  Tamil  Nadu  Provincial 
Cmmbatore  on  the  29th.  September  1934  under  thJpreSden^t/X! 

Welcome  A<3<lress 

ffon,  Mr,  Y,  0,  Yellingwi  Gownder,  (Member  Gounf*?]  Qfof  in 

oolite  t/sa 

Ola'S  S™  j'pmSs  Se“SnteDa7a'’'l'rS'“'3  ,?!**  '"™ 

%  craved  their  iDdnlgeuce  for  the  same 
held  at  Madara  four  years  back.  Since  then  \hp 

yagraha  campaign  and  all  Consress  orp-anrcoH  ,  entered  upon  the  sat- 

dissolved.  To-day  they  had  to  relusckte  aff  t  o  unlawful  and 

India  Congress  Committee  had  resolved  that  ConfyriM^R}fnnM^^^^+^  that  as  the  AH- 

a«y 'to  m,S;|  ,S,S.  S'»l  “eOTj"  Sep  ISke”"’’ 

of  attainment  of  the  froal  JnnVmo-  taken  m  that  direction  was  a  symbol 

had  been  evofcS  in  tfe  peonte“^‘„o  one  cnn?f  swaraj^Ct 

end^  in  defeat  or  was  a  fiE;ile  one  °  ^  “ovement 

^Mwg  apparent  every  day.  In  theVe^nt  fp^ll«>nri=  n  legislatures  were 

easily  to jmss  any  measure  4ey  liM  %  cnnrw  tw  Government  were  able 

wd  patriotism  even  in  the  pr^ent  le^alaturef  Rnt  I 

™d.  ui.  %,.utee  ■KveS.”"  ■ 

Congress  Programme 

inere  was  another  advantawp  in  r^Anrt*nrt«(-»  a 

elections  were  based  on  person'alities  and  not  on  ^nrJif elections.  Till  now, 
consciousness  of  the  people  was  roused  The  political 

end  mrties.  By  Congress  parStinf  i  ^iv,o  1>®®®<1  0“  principles 

f.®!  “why  should  Congress  enter^ the  IpriRlnffir^*'”?.®’..®''®’^^?'*®  ‘^®S““  <« 

It  f  What  are  the  benefits  aeoruing  tom  if?®'  the  necessity  for 

also  carried  on  throughout  the  conntrv  Tho  iL.  ip  Propaganda  on  these  lines  was 

al?  t  enabled  to  know  wha^^'was  nn“®  villager  in  small 

add  to  his  knowledge  of  men  and  thinm  vef o!f erotind  him  and  was  able  f 

f  ueation  of  the  masses  was  raough  tf '  it  ’'®®’il‘®  followed, 

elections.  fo  justify  the  Congress  participating  ^in 

A  word  aboBli  the  need  for  the  {re^np^ra^  T\vT'ki* 

deetion  was  necessary.  Congress  waf  a  srpat  supporing  the  Congress  in 

itefold  such  great  patriot  anl  mo  ^  i  national  institution.  It  claimed  i 
^waharlal  NehFu,  ValfabhbLi  Patel  Abdnl  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Pand 

Bevi  tad  a  host  of  others.  It  was  ’ao  iastibiff^n  Ansari  aad  Sarojii 

for  the  liberation  of  the  motherland  %pi  ft*  ‘  ^  worked  day  and  nigl 

daring  last  fifteen  years,  it  had  worked  fcr^tR  years  and  in  partienB 

- !?«<■  -fi.  oi.S  'S'*'?.  '?„?S,S“"‘2' “  ?i'S"  "IB.  - 
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E«a  BO,  if  the  Congreia  lost,  they  might  think  that  the  Indian  people  had 
lost.  Therefore,  whate«r  might  be  their  party_  differences,  it  was  the  duty 

of  one  and  all  to  support  the  Congress  ia  this  electicMi  and  bring  fictorj. 
If  CoQgfess  falltd  to  gel  fall  sapport*  jt  woald  affeci  the  fatare  progr»s 
of  the  coaalry  itself.  This  was  edI  Iheoccaeion  to  talk  ^o£  differences  of 
with  the  Congress,  There  coaM  not  be  aoaoimity  of  opto  ion  on  all  points, 
resoitttions  aod  progtamaies  mast  be  sach  as  could  be  foIiOwed^  by  ail.  Thea  ^oniy 
they  wosM  yield  the  masinram  resalts.  When  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
oa  iiaportaBi  issaes.  is  was  the  daty  of  one  aad  all  to  forget  minor  differences  ana 
to  eo-opirate  with  the  Congress.  They  shoald  not  allow  self-interested  persons  ana 
reaclic® tries  to  create  divisions.  This  was  the  time  to  support  the  national  institii- 
lioa  tad  through  it  lo  show  their  eagerness  for  the  country's  freedom. 

Hiere  were  some  people  carrying  on  a  propaganda  that  the  Congress  belong'ed 
to  a  particular  class  and  to  a  particular  commanity  aid^  to  people  wedued  to  a 


particalar  opinion.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  Any  clasSj  any  commnnity  and 
anybody  holding  any  opinion  had  the  right  to  Join  the  Congress,  They  coiild  pin 
the  CoHgreis  and  convert  il  to  their  ¥iew-p€)iat.  Every  Indian,  be  it  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  was  entitled  to  he  ia  the  Goagress.  Every  body  had  the  scope  aceording  to 
his  means  to  serfs  the  coaalrj  throagh  the  Oongress.  Khaddar,  Swadeshi,  pro- 
hlhitioaj  Epiilt  of  depressed  classes  and  the  agrietiltiirisls^  reliefy  th®e  are  Ihe 
Kferai  ways  by  which  sertice  coald  be  rendered. 

Bie  qaestion  at  preseol  before  them  was  the  Legislalire  Assembly  elecllcm.  The 
Coagress  Parlitmeniary  Botrd,  after  deliberation ^  had  pal  up  candidsfes  oa  tehalf 
of  the  ingress.  It  was  their  daty  to  antalmoasly  sapport  them  and  bring  yictory 
to  the  Congress.  They  masi  remeniber  they  were  not  standing  in  their  lodifidaal 
cipacitj,  No  one  conld  say  that  they  were  nol  tone  servants  of  the  ^nation.  Even 
if  they  had  any  imperfecttons,  they  roust  remember  they  were  standing  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress  aad  o?erlook  their  shorleommgs,.  Let  them  SEpport  the  Congress 
whokhetrtedly  and  bring  vietory.  Troth  woold  triEniph  ia  the  end.  Saeriice 
wonld  bo4  go  ia  faia.  There  Iwas  no  doobt  in  ,tMs.  Therefore  the  Congr^s  was 


for  demoiisiraiiog  their  contlaaed  confideoce  in  me  by  nominating  me  to.  preside 
oter  this  Conference  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  I  may  prove  worthy  of  the  fcrnst 
■.ad,  fnlfil  their  exf^ctatlons. 


We  have  to  record  with  deep  regret  the  passlog  away  of  one  of  oiir  finest  .sonls 
ia  the  death  of  Sjt,  Ami  M.  V.  Sabracaaoia  Sastriar,  who  had  guided  es  ia  the 
early  days  of  the  non-cooperatioa  mo^fement  as  President  of  oiir  Frofincia!  Ooa,gres3 
Ooroiattttt.  He  than  showed  ns  by  his  sincerity,  spirit  of  saerifiee  and  consistency 
of  condicl  whtl  a  true  satjtgrahi  shoald  be,  H.e  was  not  able  to  take  an  acti?e 
part  in  the  Congress  roofement  after  he  was  released  from  pris-on  in  the  first  non- 
co-operalion  mofement.  But  that  again  was  a  _ proof  fof  his  utter  coDscientionsness. 
Ia  some  cases,  abstlaence  itself  becomes  sacrifice.  We  knew  h.ow  painfttl  it  mnst 
have  been  to  the  late  SnbramaDm  Sastriar  to^be  compelled  to  abstain  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  iEO?eiiieQ.I  which  wss  so  dear  to  him. 

The  last  Tamil  Mtd  Provincial  'Confereace  was  held  at  'Madura  noder  the  pres,!- 
deney  of  Mr.  T.  Baghaf.achari  in  resistance  of  the  repre.ssi¥e  orders  of  the  Oofernt- 
ment.  Let  ns  record  onr  coiigratnlafcions  to  those  who  organised  the  Conference 


Impoetaisice  op  EIhabi 

nn  toulabmty!  pSS  ofln?K‘““®  ” 
Soa^f  ^/“d  fo  if'  °Vaais1tr  LTrSr 

has  been  laid  on%fforts  to  Zfe  en%  aref conrnme  ftl  own‘L‘^“-‘ 

converting  ali  its  idie  hours  inf-A  \c 

charkha  and  the  handloom.  The  prodaetion  of  th-frl!  o^Ln  u  through  th 

of  competition  with  foreign  or  ind^^enona  mOl  doth  w  “  ““‘te: 

addition  to  national  wealth  by  the  utdJsation  nf  ^  ■  should  be  realised  aa  ai 

waste.  The  spirit  of  industr/  should  be  cultivatpd^^nnrf’*^  viT^°k  otherwise  go  t( 
convetM  into  doth  so  that  no  question  of  oo^arative^  anfomatieallj 

”*  been  pleXg  ^  «  ‘b< 

A  g6iieral  impression  has  somehow  bepn  fsnroori'  #. 

cause,  that  the  Congress  has  relaxed  its  aftitn^rfn^r«  ^ave  been  th( 

doth  to  some  extent.  This  is  wholly  winno-^^Tho  tolerates  mill 

Committee  of  the  Congress  should  L  noted-^^  following  resolution  of  the  Working 

tion  is  permissible  on^Con^OTS*^pIatfor'ms°an^1n°*^r/^^'^*^°*^\^^”^^*®'’  oompeti- 

made  doth  and  handspun  handwoven  khadH!  Po  exhibitions  -between  mill- 

en^urage  the  use  of  only  tolpun  and  handwovef  Tif  r  are  expected  to  use  and 
otter  doth’.  ^  auspun  ana  Handwoven  khadi  to  the  exclusion  of  any 

Tt.  _ _ ^  ^  JS -• 


If  wedesire  to  re-establish  a  spirit  of  strenirfh  oT,d  „  ♦  - 
country  and  erect  a  strong  foundation  patriotism  throughout  th 

eyeij  where  in  place  of  alt  otter  cloth  It  is  kfad 

for  Ctongraa  work  in  any  piace  and  is  m  e^en  iaf  Indf^  atmospher 

Buec^ful  Congress  effort  in  W  place.  essential  condition  precedent  for  al 

SWAPESHI 

ar;,.svs3«^ 

MMstence  is  that  the  energy  of  tonefess  ®’^‘|f*es.  Here  too,  Gandhiji’i 

P™»^>on  of  cottage  and  fther  small  InduSf  th  ^  be  conserved  for  thi 

Sd  ‘bat  Congress  eLrly  shonId“nAt®®'i  support  o: 

ana  organised  mdiisfcries  which  can  and  dA  should  not  be  wasted  on  largi 

however,- no  opposition  or  antiDathv  tn  thA  <>wn  legs.  There  is. 

bectiiBe  the  idea  is  to  conserve  Congress  pn<?  organised  indnstries  of  onr  coiintig!', 

n^  of  Congress  help  Ld  not  Sy®TntipaZ®^o°?bnL“.^  ‘bat  stand  Tn 

^  Diother's  care  of  her  vounjo-est  those  that  do  not  stand  in  sni 

ehildren.  ''''  jomgest  baby  is  no  antipathy  to  the  grown-up 

Haeijan  IUflift  . 

Spinnera^Aswciation?tte^^HJ^^^  ^badi  has  been  entrusted  to  the  All-India 

Cham  of  nnfouchability  work.  ^  While  hnwsvi  been  organised  to  be  in  special 

with  a  wrtain  amount  of  uplift  -rork  and  Hanjan  Sevafc  deals  primarily 

parjp^  all  localities  cannot  Im  ^verJ  L  o‘f\‘be  f“ods  collected  for  that 


injustice  and  inhuoauity  fow^ds  a 


f  AMIL  HIB  FI 

I  Md  the  ?iew  tiiat  Teligioiis  eqotlily  for  HirifiBS  can  and  should  be  worked 
oit  if  we  love  and  whli  to  pre-.eive  Hindaism.  To  seek  to  give  educatioa  to  tm 
Htriitn  population  a:id  isiprofe  tht-ir  eeoaoaiic  condition  is  ao  doEol  a  woriay 
aim j 'but  while  it  may  siipplemeiit,  il  wi'Il  not  be  a  sabstitote'  for  tae  need  to 
recognise  them  as  equals  with  o'*!i  t  s'lcdons  of  ibe  Hindii  commaEity  m  matters 
of  reiigiotis  worship.  To  cife  eclaention  and  wealih  and  official  power  and  tO'  refase 
or  delaT  tii??  grant  of  so'nal  status'  is  to  create  Iiatnad  la  place  of  |Qe  cooteBtineni; 
of  fill p'lTStiti Dll,  In  sifking  to  aa  eqaal  stains  ia  religion  aod  worsiiip 
before  we  can  sueeI^ei  in  raising  iheir  ecoiomic^  statasi  we  follow  toe  liaes^of  worK 
mod  reform  that  Sri  Rimiiiiiiicliarya  and  others  ad'Opted  ioag  ago,  ana  ^aicli  is 
tile  only  rational  line  of 


Temple-Estsy 

In  spite  cf  mv  views  wbicli  accord  with  Gaadhiji's  that  the^key  of  the  sitaation 
is  io  r^Jiizious  (qliLiiilE,  it  must  ba  clearly  miderstood  that  it  is  not  the  object  -of 
the  refcTiE^TS  rr  th'*  rr'nranime  of  the  Congress  to  carry  forward  any  reform 

^  ■'8  ^  _  ™  ««.  1  ^  ^  ^  .f'n.  irtrS'  iTSfl  fO,  5^11 
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Ihi  C repress  is  pledged  to  abslaia  from  'Coercioi 


oppesmon  or  ^xan-iuvrsis  lo  lae  permisswe  mu  nuuw'u  as  jncuipIe-Eotry 

Biil  is  most  onreasDiiable.  becniisa  a  bare  reading  of  the  Bill  ^woald  show  ttot  no 
single  temple  could  be  opeavd  to  Harijtns  under  the  Bill  unless  Caste 
worshipping  in  saeh  temples  agreed  to  it,,  whicli  again  couM  bej  only,  if  the  work 
of  peaceful  porruusioa  liud  been  proceeded  wilh  snecessfaliy.  _  , 

In  seeking  ilie  votes  of  the  electorate*  Coegrees  has  takea  care  to  ^elimiaate  ail 
issaes  at  the  eiHtiiiig  eleciore.tes  other  than  the  constlfcatiO'aal  p-olilical  issae 
ih^'  Gofenimicit  ai>d  thi  Co’ grc-«.  It  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  anc 
lieve  the  vast  rupprlty  of  Sani^anists  are  siilisfied  that  the  Congress  is  not 
take  advaricage  ri  piioj;  at  this  eln't!Oii*cafii|Mign  to  claim,  anlhority  for  pssfaing 
through  a!?v  1  in  r4-''ip'‘c[  af  Harijins  and  H.iQd!i  temples*  While  the 

C^oagress  is*  iiiidaaaaediy  rled-ued  to  the  removal  of  iiptonchabilityj  it  has  specifi¬ 
cally  restriett'i!  its  pres^iit  apf-eal  for  votes  to  the  pfDlitieal  issae  and  .it  has  Eeither 
Belectcd  its  ca.i:d.dates  acr  c:irii-Ld  ca  its  election  p.rogramaie  with  a  view  to  temple- 
entry  legiskiioii. 


CaDIPAI'GN  AGAIY5T  DsiXK 

xis  regards  the  drink  tvil,  the  ordmances  against  picketing  are  still  in  force  and 
the  Congress  having  saspeiiciecl  civil  resistance,  the  Co.ngress  organisations,,  cannot 
undertake  picketing^  but  Ihe  work  of  ecliicaiive  propaganda  among  the  people  ad-  ■ 
dieted  to'  the  efil,  which  is  bo  less  insportaiil  than  agitation,  no  total  prohibilloa  of 
safe  or  m  tail  fas  tare  can  anti  should  be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  Ihe  law- 
Ii>eal  officials  miiy  not  be  as  liberal  as  the  law  itself,  but  il  Is  hoped  that  wilh 
patience  and  ttet  offieitl  opi>osltioii  or  nervousness  'Cae  be  overconie  and  the  full 
ktitode  which  the  law  permits  in  this  respect  will  soon  he  enjoyed  by  reformers 
Esd  Congress  workers*  1  waal  every  Congressmao  to  know  .and  feel  that  drink 
ii  the  greatesl  enemy  of  Ihe  poor  man.  I_  want  'every  villtge  to  .have  a  bcMly,  of  . 
W'Orkers  devoted  to  the  abolitkia  of  the  drink  evil  in  that  filage.  Every  ■  Eihad.i- 
clad  mtD,  whether  he  speaks  oafe  or  not,  must  be  a  force  to  save  the  ,  drink  ad¬ 
dict  from  this  'efil, 

The  Congress  caaipainn  ia  out  province  was  so  closely  associated  with  tfa'C  anti- 
drink  eampaigii  that  wiih  the  snspeiisloa  of  the  civil  dlsobed.ieiice  mmemmt  it  is 
likely  that,  an"  impre-ssioTi  has  been  created  that  anti-drink  work  also  st'Encis  ,  sas- 
pended.  We  mast  therefore,  take  special  steps  to  revive  and  carry  oa  slrennous 
pi:opa.ganda  sbort  uf  picketing  aod  make  the  ccrantry  once  again  hum  with  agila- 
tion  against  .going  to '  the  hqnor  shop.  It  is  work  on  these  lines  and  the  spread  'Of 
khadi  'thrd  will  make  the  Cim.greas.  organisation  once  more  alive  and  ^stroog,  other¬ 
wise,  after  the  tleeiioiis  a.re  ofcr,  we  shall  again  fi.nd  om.rseives  in  a.  state,  of 
lEanitioB.  '  ' 

I  am  glad  to  note  a  ehaege  in  tie  attitude  of  .sO'iiie  people  ,  who  have  been 
hitherto  our  bitterest  opponents,  the  ^.S-elf-Eespectors.”  There  is  a  very  thin  line 
between  Ihe  two  opposites  of  love  and  hatred.  "Wheii  people  say  that  'extremes 
meet  they  give  expression  to  this  same  truth.  Those  who  say  they  do  not  believe 
ia  God  are  often  very  religious  people  for  that  very  reason..  Many  so-called  self- 
res|»clorSj  specially  the  youogcT  people,  are  lurniDg  towards  OoBgress  .aS|  alteir,  all, 


hlTWAh  UONFEEENC 

f  *1,  »•  -  ^  V  t -  according  to  tneir  fait 

tor  tile  realisation  of  their  personal  ambitions.  Let  ns  welcome  those  tha 

ns;  let  ns  not  repel  their  advances  by  references  to  past  controversies  and  o 


e: 

lould  remem  Der  tiie  various  steps  that  he  has  taken  in 
He  first  suspended  the  mass  campaign  and 

to  individnals,  because  he  thought  individuals 
ogto  and  the  qualifications  necessary  for  offerine- 
^  he  suspended  individual  civil  disobedience  also  when 
ang  for  successful  individual  satyagraha.  All  these 
any  sense  of  defeat,  but  on  the  contrary -in  the 


-sacri- 
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llh  HID  f  EO¥mOIAL  GOFFEBEM^CfE 


Uroaglioat  ttie  worlci  soi  Cfen  in  Iniia,,  there  ^ are  men  aoferntneiil 

and  sgltalc  that  it  womM  be  good  tad  proper  to  band  over  the  enti  ,  hands. 

to  fictorj  hinds  and  to  the  leaders  conimaoding  the  iftkoiil  Is  also 

Eferjooe  who  nnderstanci  set iialitles  knows  Aat^  though  manna! 

recognisw!  as  true  Imboar,  power  in  Commiiaist  Slates  miist  bt  ,  ■'  ,  ^  manual 
Isboir  atone.  If  il  is  .good  for  ns  and  we  are  willing  to  be  fOYerned  .^>1 JX 
khoareri,  is  there  anymiiig  obieciloaaWe  in  i-raadliijrs  proposal  ^XprHitrihute  to  the 
some  latiiml  lalonr.  little,  if  n-ol  mack  aad  all  sMiiiid  stri?e  to  whal 

pr^oction  of  good  if  they  seek  to  share  in  the  prifilegra  of  poiitioal  ^  V  lai^Qiir 
»«f  be  objectod  to?  is,  rhiit  spianing  shoiiici  be  the  sole  fndian 

re«)fmli«d.  For  this  CTanciliiji  has  &  reason  based  on  Indian  ‘  Ihal 

needs,  bat  those  who  oby-^ct  on  this  grimed  may  well  tTihiite  his 

effrjQse  whose  profession  is  one  kfolving  msoiial  labour  shoald 

riaota  of  yarn  to  the  nitieii  and  tfcar  those  who  aani  ^  f  shall' 

some  form  of  maimal  laboar  may  simply  pay  the  four  anna  siibscrip.^  o 

iiol  diseiiss  this  matter  further  on  this  oeeasion.  ,  -  .  hp^ 

I  have  liCpk'S  that  a  compromise  may  be  arrifed  at  by  h(^  desires 

enabled  to  form  aa  organisation  inside  CoogresSj  along  the  There 

wh  le  the  Pari  amentary  and  other  work  may.  be  earned  m  as  at 
may  then  he  no  conflict  and  no  split  or  retiremenl  bat  a  co-ordiaated  p 
oa  the  lioes  he  has  adnmhrated® 

CoSGEESS  AND  COMMDNAL  AwABD 

I  hife  sltleii  the  case  for  Congress  csodidates  at  the  Jmf 

many  platforms  that  II  i.5  necesstr j  for  me  to  repeat  ij  here  on 
have  also  issiied  a  separate  appeal  to  foters  in  Tamil  Kad.  I  ■  shall  deal  os'.y 

““^irSas  teTorged  in  many  quarters  that  the  attitnde  of  the  Working  Commit^ 

la  neither  acceptiog  aor  rejectiDg  the  Gofernment  Award  to  Politics 

ciiiestloii  is  i,I!ogleai;  This  criiids.ai  is  a  very  saperficial  one. 
where  live  human  feelings  are  concerned  is  not  so  simple  as  paper  logic,  ii  is 
piper  iogie  to  assmne  that  apart  from  acceptance  or  re|eelion  there  is  n® 
aillroatifk  If  the  sons  in  a  joint  family  approach  the  father  with  a  claim  to 
partition  and  submit  proposals*  the  father  may  not  at  once  either  accept 
any  proposal  that  is  placed  before  him.  He  may  have  his  opinions,  empha  ro 
oriiiions,  as  to  the  mer,its  or  objectioos  ia  respect  of  any  partieolar  proposal  but 
if  he  is  a  wise  father  desiring  peace  and  concord  in  the  family,  he  does  not  eimer 
accept  or  reject  bat  seeks  to  bring  the  parties  together  and  tnes  to 
a  sefliemect  by  conseofc.  The  Congress  stands  exactly  in  this  position  md  t^ere  is 
gTOd  logic  and  go^cKi  haman  phi'losophy  'between  the  Working  Committees 
lioa.  doBgress  polic?  is  not  one  mere  verbal  deekration..  The  Congress  is  a  ,bo^y 
tiiil  Is  pledged  to  actions,  over  and  a,hove  declaratioiis.  Acceptance  or  reieetion^  by 
the  Ctoagress  is  not  mere  verbal  condemnatloa  or  the  expression  of  ilsrown  opioion. 
Congress  iisapprovej  bat  ife  may  have  to  accept  in  so  far  as  ife  pro|»sea^co 

teke  'oo  ftclioiii  if  nationtl  reasons  dictate  sach  abstinence  from  piiraaing  me 

Congress  Is  coavinced  that  to  seek  the  aid  .of  coercion  by  a  foreign  Government 
to  make  any  party  sah.ai!l  to  either  joint  or  separate  electorates  vonld.  be  absaro 
and  fatile.  Congress  is  eontinced  that  the  British  Governaieiit  cannot  be  CTpeetw 
to  help  as  with  eoereion,  even  if  ifc  were  possible  to  appeal  to  it.  What  therefore 
remains  is  only  the  method  of  agreeni.enfc.  In  the  pres€.Bt  slate,  of  feelings  when 
even  Hat'ionalist  Mnslim  leiders  despair  of  Bacces.sfQ.lly  ^  tackling  the  problem,,  it  is 
no  iis-e  raising  the  l3.siie  of  folal  or  separate  electorates  in  an  appeal  that  is  confinea 
to  the  noD-Maslim  electorate.  Agitation  among  non-Miisliiii  ■  candidates  as  to  the 
c|Ee.sl,ioa  of  joint  or  separate  eleclorate  for  Muslims  will  lead  ms  to  noysgreement 
between  the  Maslims  and  the  Hindms.  The  Congress,  therefore,  is  of  opinion^  that 
this,  qiiestion  .Bhonld  not  be  made  a  subject  matter  of  the  present.  elect.or.a!  issmes., 
bat  .shoald  be  reserved  for  efibrts  at  agreement  whenever  the  atmosphere  is  ripe 
for  such  attempts.  The  Working  Ctommifctee’s  decision  is  both  wise  and  logical  and 
It  is  mnfortiiiiate  that  s.ome  Congress  leaders  comld  not  be  pepnaded  to  accept  the 
the  position  and  have  therefore  eomplieated  the  electoral  is.siie  and  weakened  the 
position  of  the  Congress  by  possible  triafigtil.a:r  ights.  Ife  is  hoped  that  the^  Coiigres.s 
leaders  who  have  seceded  froin  the  Gongress  electoral  campaign  will  not  .give  room 
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aeceiiarily  lieatlciL  Tiiafefore^  lie  colonkl  delegates  repretealed  tie  |wple  wtoe- 
m  tie  Inclitt  ielegtte  refreseoled  lie  SoteraiBeal  of  ladk  and  not  tie  ladian 
people.  Wien  lie  delegates  were  seat  to  tttead  tie  Ollmwt  Gonfereaee^  the  Gofcira- 
meat  ol  loiit  Icwi  care  tfatl  tiey  did  not  consait  tie  Assetafelj  tioiigli  tie 

AsseiaWf  waS'  ia  ftwsions  at  Dalfai.  lad  it,  was  tradiog  with  coaatries^  la  the 
world  practically.  In  fict  ii:'r  exfjit  was  m^re  with  noa-empire  coiislries  thaa 
wilh  empire  coiialriei.  Whit  iia  happened  at  Ottawa  was  that  all  t,he  doors  oal- 
tide  tia  British  Empire  were  ciosed  to  .India  far  export  of  her  raw  produce. 

Matamilj  therefore  Briltia  helng  the  only  parshaser  o,f  their  raw  prwliiee  could 
dictole  hit  l€rm,s  for  the  prodace.  &  it  wa,8  that  the  pric®  of  their  raw  proclnce 
fell  down  cmtastrophicaliy.  No  doabl  trade  with  Brita’ia  had  ii,ataralij  iacreaMi 
more  than  what  they  had  iosi  with  other  coaii  tries.  I  a  fact  whea  the  Ottawa 
agreement  cime  for  "disciissioa  before  the  .Assembly,  efery  member  fell  some  doubt 
aSoal  the  pnclictbliitj  aad  Ihe  proittbleaess  of  thi,s  agreemeiil  for  India.  The 
Goweriimeiit  themselTcs,  were  not  sare  whether  India  woqM  be  benefited  by  this 
igreemerjfc.  Figares  and  statistics  of  commeree  and  trade  tiad  demoa stably  profei 
thal  il,  was  not  for  the  beeefil  of  this  coiialry.  From  the  figares  pnblishei  hj 

the  Brilisii  Goferament  itsdfj  except  in  the  case  of  Canada,  no  other  coantry  htd 

prefirt^  by  thi,B  Ottawa  Pact.  He  would  only  stj  t,heii|  that  Jndia  being  a 
snbordinaie  Govern metil  to  the  .Britisli  tathoriiieSj  coiiM  not  enter  Jato  .sny  treaty 
witii  any  Qlhei  connlrj  or  even  with  Britaia  with  a  fai  responsibility  .for  Ihe  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  country.  Il  woaM  be  pareiy  a  oiie-slied  agrcemeal,  aad  Ihe  doaii- 
nanl  partner  woaM  certaliilf  giio  by  siicli  agreemeah 

The  r»oIiilion  was  daly  .secondeci  and  passed  iintaifia,oiisIy* 

The  nexi  resolatioo  recommendwi  to  All-Iadia  Shaddar  Saaghtm  to  appoint  a 
board  lo  help  t,he  Ttmil  Mad  S«retary  la  Kimcidar  Manageiaenl.  The  next  :re«la- 
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^snatci  who  had  been  branded  for  generations  as  crimicial  trib®  mii  denied  ths 
rights  and  pri? lieges  enjoyed  by  ollsers.. 

The  next  resolatioB,  recommended  to  the  coming  A!i-Iiiiii,a  Coagress  ia  accordmnee 
with  the  Karachi  Congress  reso!atio,n  to  frime  a  scheme  to  enable  the  agricaltarist 
and  the  kboarer  to  im prove  their  lot  and  to  earn  an  adequate  wage  for  their 
labour,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  ryots  ia  the  kad  and  to  gel  a  reasonable  slitra 
of  Ihe’proaiice  in  the  land  for  the  tenaat-labonrer.  The  resol ation  was  mofed  fey 
Mr.  Saotanani  tad  p.assed.  The  Gonfereaee  then  came  to  close. 


The  27 th.  Session  of  the  United  Protlne®  .Polilicil  Coiifereoee  wts  .Wei  tl 
Ettwah  oa  the  2,&k  December  1934  under  the  pr^ldency  of  Jfr,  Bri  Fmkm&^ 
who  in  the  course  of  his  pr«idential  speech  said  as  follows 

Twice  tefore  has  my  i®i,re  to  eome  to  Etawah.  in  cOBBeclion  wilh,  this  coafer- 
enee,  died  ia  my  heirt.  Thr«  years  back,  almost  to  «  dtj,  I  left  home  im 
I  was  sent  back  from  Allahabad.  The  eoiwcil  of  the  ProfiBclal  Oosgress  Committee 
was  hurriedly  sammoowi  there.  On  the  one  hand,  il  was  faced  with  the  Gofera- 
mentk  deckrtlioa  that  Ihe  Oonference  would  sot  be  Ellowed  to  i»  held  unless  we 
agreed  to  some  eondltioas  which  it  was  linpossiMe  for  ms  to  iceepl.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  fell  Immi  bj  the  terms  of  the  Gandhi- Irffin  seltlem.ent  ;  and  did  not  f«I 
iteelf  aallioris«i,  withoal  express  permissioa  of  Mahatma  Gtadhl  Md  the  Working 
Committee,  to  start  mass  cifil  disolftdieace.  M&hatiii.aji  was  to  come  bmk  fma  ih« 
Eon od  Table  Con fereace  witMa  »  lew  days  ;■  and  the  Workiag  Coaaittoe''iai 
already  been  samiiioeed  lo  m«l  aad  disease  the  sftettloa..  Ia  these  nremmstmmi' 
the  Conneli  decided  that  Ihe  (foaference  mast  be  adjocirnwi*  Two  aad  a  half  »ob- 

ths  later  it  w.aa  resolfM  to  hoM  ‘Ihe  Elawth  Cfonfereoce  while  I  was  still 
wonderio,g  whether  I  Bhoold  celebrate  il  ia  Eltwah  or  ia  Besaw  ilselfj  Ifee  GoFem- 
meat  decided  the  m titer  for  me  two  diys  before  tlml  dale.  coEBlry  his  tea 
and  safiered  mneh  daring  these  three  years*  Etenls  .htfe  also  clearlj  proted  whti 
a  weak  morltl  I  am  ;  still  yoa  were  anwateriag  in  yoar  kindness  to  ma 

Of  coarse,,  being  only  haman  we  are  all  htppy  that  we  have  tea  able  to  .mat 
OBce  more  ;  fcnt  Ihe  siln&tion  th&fe  has  'made  the  meeiisg  p3ssible  is  not  one  a.l 
which  we  cma  feel  realty  happy  ;  and,  secondly*  when  we  see  that  oar  hoaoar^ 
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aid  coos  of  Ihii  qaeilion  &mM  be  diicssM: 
wteisibly  against  it  Ibal  mlm  these  w.l 
elections,  iml  fewe  legiiistnres  are  : 
bml  w€  caa  newer  afford  to  forget  that 
l«5|ite  to  accept  the  challenge^  of  the  aa 
ihil  BO'  oae  had  any  faith  left  in  the  Con 
if  C^iigr«iiii€a  thonghi  that  they  had  any 
oal  ia'  lhe  open  field  of  election,  then  it 
Hit  gage  and  show  to  the  world.  ^  that  our 
canoofe  stop  the  Goferameat’s  high-handed: 
hy  Iheir  oppisition  that  whafc^  the  Gofc 
0oa:ieal,  hat  despite  their  opposition,  and 
for  its  irCtioa.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglec 
of  bitter  experience.  It  is  some  con  sola 
shown  what  place  the  Congress  fills  in  t 
presMeat,  Baba  Rajeadra  Frasad,  has  said, 
rest  on  oar  oars  after  oar  sepposed  wictory  I 
tike  the  fall'est  adwaiitage  of  them  to  ni' 
great  iand-Iords  or  merchants  or  official 
iotoreits,  tad  carry  oa  intensiwe  agitation , 
of  say  sort.  Oa  the  contrary  it  would 
mty  etea  hate  the  assislaace  of  Govei 
BQhtppy  iietsiats  or  labourers  wish  to_ 
Ihea  It  oecomes  sedition  ;  and  In  their  aclii 

The  New  0 
tioa  has  h 


examla©  in  detail  ihe  report  of  tae  Joint  ifarlians 
r^ard  this  as  at  all  necessary.  ^  I  only  know  that 
the  positife  promotion  of  the  .general  welfare 
the  one  thing  oa  the  consideration  of  whh 
mponsible  for  this  report  seem  to  have 
what  ase  can  that  constitalion  be  in  which  this 
neglected.  If  this  coastiialion  had,  made  as  responi 
Iratioa,  even  withoat  heralding  any  great  aad  desir 
tare,  it  coaid  sfciii  have  had  some  attraction  for  as 
add  to  oar  expend! tare  aad  make  the  adminisfcratic 


All  Qoferaments 
fixes  Ihil  they  imp 
that  they  desire.  T 
ciS'e’s  part.  Can  we 
fafotliOT  of  oars  in 
aad  8clf-sacrifiee  sic 
llic»e  .c»avenienc»  ’ 
ialer«t  'Of  certain  p 
ns.  I  have  no  com' 
plaint  against  those 
example.  Saspectin 
what  they  gain  by 
.r^alate  the  takiag 
tewwn  kadholdere 
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obP\  and  taat^we  too^  can  mite  wona 


RESOLUTIONS-SECOND  DAY-30th  DECEMBER  1934 

An  appeal  fox  Rs.  od.OOO  for  wliole-time  paid  Gqogress  workers  was  mmde  fa  a. 
resolation  at  tlie  Conference  at  its  second  day’s  sitting  held  tlls^afienipoa,  nncler 
tlie  presidentship  of  Mr»  briprakasa.  A  large  gathering  of  delegateSs  lisitors  ana. 

ladies  were  present.  ^  t^.  -i  ^  %,# 

Messages  from  Mahatma  GandM,  Baha  Rajendra  Prasad*  Congress  Presmeat,  Mr* 
Bhnlabliai  Dasai,  Mrs.  Sarojioi  Naidii  and  other  Congress  leaders  were  reaa.  ^ 
The  Conferenee  characterisei!  Ilie  Reforms  yScheme  entonei  by  the^  Joial 
parliamentary  Gommittee  as  worse  thar!  the  White  Paper,  wbleh  fend  already  been 
relected  by  *  the  poiiiitry  as  reactionary.  The  GoBfereiice  felt  that  the  propeysea 
eonslitiilioa  woci!d  not  only  keep  the  couatry  bomid  in  chains  of  sLivery  pbJ 
wO'iiM'  make  ife  tighter.  The  Gonfereiice  made  it  plain  that  the  coiii^try  coaM 
sieetpt  BO  constitiition  wliich  fell  short  of  complete  Independence  (Piiri'ia  bwarap.  ^ 

A  resolution  disiipproYiiig  of  Br.  Ansari’s  statemeat  ^  ia  reply  to  the  \  ieeroy  a 
spwclij  wliicli  was  passed;  by  tn  o?erwhelmicg  mijority  in,  the  Snbiects  Committee 
la  the  morBing,  was  reacted  at  the  open  session  An  allernEle^resolnticm, 

reiteriting  fall  faith  la  Independence  (Parna  Swaraj)  and  methws  of  batyagraaa 
was  '  pmssei  by  a  m,ajority.  The  resolatioo  was  mcifed  by  Mr,  Keshmwa  .mwm 
Maiawi^m^  supported  by  Messrs.  Sampurnanamd,  .PmrtmJmthamdm  Tamdmi  Baf- 
iriskna  Skarma  and  Sardur  Marhsdu  Prasad  Simgh.  An  alternate  resoliitiori  mcifjd 
by  m.'Gmind  Fcillatt  Paul  and  siipporteci  by  Mr.  MokanM  &xma  asking  tha 
Conference  to  refer  tne  matter  to  the  FrovlEcial  Coagress  Comnailtee  for  aecisio.E 
was  also  rejected.  There  wis  heated  discissioo  lasting  for  0¥e,r  three  hoars.  , 

The  Conferenee  €,xpressed  heartfelfc  sympatliy  with  the  people  of  Bengil  aid 
the  Frontier  Province  ia  their  sorrow's  ind  litrdsliips.  ,  s  *  «  it 

Hr.  Narbada  Prasad  Simk  ino?^  and  Mr.  Saffipnmmamd  "Seeondai  the  follow-' 
ieg  resoliilloa  whicli  was  adopted  iiBtniiE'CmsIy  : —  ,  ^ 

“■'Ibis  Conference  clearly  sees  that  while  _^0!i  the  oii'e  lisnd;^  the  British  Gofcrii- 
mfiiifc  is  strengtliea'i'ag  its  hold  upon  the  '  ladiaa  St-afeSj  ofi  the  other  Miid  ife  is 
gif.ing  power  to  .Enters  who  are  autocrats  and  ean  ia  no  way  be  regaraed  «  trae 
representatives  O'f  Ihe  people  ia  the'  admsBistrttlo&  of  Britisa-rsie  in  I'lidia.  loe 
Omference  dra'ws  the  attention  of  the  CongreiS  ^  and,  the  ^^All-Iadfa^  Congress  Com- 
mitlM  to  this  and  requests  them  to  establish  direct  relallons  wita  the  'saojeets  of 

S'lites,  lastead  of  their  Eulers.”  ^  ,  ,,  .  ^ 

A  reconuBeadEliQB  to  the  All-India  Congress  Committe'e  to  recAEC'C  t,iie  Congress 
laeffitefship'  f«  from  four  laaas  to  oae  aana  bo  that  poor  peasants  ana  lapoareri 


THE  ANDHRA  PROVINCIAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Andhra  Provincial  Conference  was  held  afc  Vizagapatam  on  the  SCEli. 
December  1934  under  the  presidentship  of  Mr,  A,  Kalesioara  Rao.  A  very  large 
number  of  delegates  from  all  Andhra  districts  were  present. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  Mr.  Kalesivara  Rao  traced  the  last  Civil  Disobe¬ 
dience  Movement  and  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Government  in  crushing  it.  He 
referred  to  their  Eeforms  proposals,  as  finally  emerging  in  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Select  Committee.  He  then  subjected  the  main  proposals  in  the  J.  P.  0.  Eenorfe  to 


real  political  autonomy  and  pointed  out  m  detail,  How  owing  to  the  special  powers 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Second  Chamber,  the  Provincial  Ministers  would  have 
little  power  and  would  be  mere  “dummies”. 

He  then  compared  ‘^the  unreal  and  illusory  Provincial  Autonomy  that  is  sought 
to  be  introduced  into  this  country  with  the  genuine  one  prevailing  in  the  six  Pro¬ 
vinces  or  States  comprising  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,”  which  was  conferred 
a  model  Federal  constitution  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1900.  He  analysed  the 
Committee’s  proposals  regarding  an  All-India  Federation  and  contended  that  the 
scheme  transferred  only  the  shadow  of  power  to  the  hand  of  Indians.  He  criticised 
the  special  powers  to  be  vested  in  the  Governor-General  and  stated  that  the  restric¬ 
tion  on  India’s  financial  freedom  bv  the  creation  of  the  Beserve  Bank  and  the 


m 
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aad  the  ¥*r»as  prwlaeial  comieiis 


lateri 


of  ladii  aaf© 


as  it  wtm  oaortgaged  to  Briltia.  ,  ^  .  m 

The  0)agre«  has  tlierelore  wnl  ife  repwentalifcs  to  the  Assesrow  to  TO|«r 

the  miscMef  done,  to  prereat  farlher  mlseliief  aid  to  aliiise  me  b^Iii- 

nery  to  the  b»t  adfantage  of  the  country  p  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  sa  Ti»^ 

is  so  doabfe  ia  loj  Bsioii  that  the  same  policy  slioaid  be  cjatiaoed  by  tae  Cjjsgr®s 
towards  the  sew  protiaciai  legislatures.  Already  the  Congress  has  tegna  cootesl-, 
lag  ia  the  ptotIocM  hje-eleclioos  la  oar  proviiiee.  Mr.  Thejar  the  Coagress^  candi- 
iiii  iMg  l5«ii  relaraM  Goopposed  for  ilieTriehino|M)ly-cGai“Srea.agGm  coastitneMj 
*,#d'  I  offer  aif  hearty  coagralQlaiioas  to  hiia,.  1  aai  sure  that  my  frieod  ilr. 
iltilrnyya,  the  Cosgress^  candidate  for  lltdr-as,  will  sneceed.  The  Jastice^ Parly 
which  opposed  the  Congress  daring  the  receat  Assembly  eleotiooi  has  colitpsw 
it  has  Bot  shown  any  signs  of  reeotery  so  far  and  I  hope  the  cOiiapse  is  final. 
Elcetioos  are  expected  to  be  held  in  Xof ember  next  and  wo  mast  organiRe  oiirsclfi* 
properly  from  noif.  The  E'gislative  Assembly  of  Madriis  ^  wilt  hi^e  .f*  t  ^ 
elected  of  whom  25  will  be  Sliissalmans,  30  SarijaaSj  8  Chrislians,  8  wiil  be  womea 
ineladiog  one  Maslim  lady  and  one  OhriatkE  lady,  6  will  m  litoir,  2  la®« 
merchants,  1  aboriginef,  C  ^tniiiidara,  I 'Uaifersitf  «id  110  Meral  se^s.  Bie 
Legislatife  Coancil  'will  have  46  elected  seats  of  whom  ?  will  bC'  ilirsliiBS,  3  iO'Ciii.ii 
Chrislians  and  35  generti  seals.  The  Congress^  mast  set  np  caiididates  for  ewy 
one  of  the  seats  anci  oblaio  an  absolate  maloxlty  in  each  of^^tae  Hoases^  Aooa* 
45  p?r  cent  of  them  will  be  Antihra  setts.  I  am  strongly  of  opniioa^lhal  Ihe  Coa- 
gr»8  par'tj  shoald  also  take  op  the  Miaislry  if  they  get  a  maiDrity  ro  the  ijfgisia- 
tare  for  the  same  purposes  es  they  enler  into  the  Legislatnre  itself.  They  can  asQ 
the  lillle  iaiaesce  and  power  that  ifiej  get  tterebj  ^for  the  fiirrheiaace  of  the  National 
Mofcmenfc  la  the  conatry j  parifv  the  whole  admioislratioa  laclading  that  of  the^ 
Bodies  from  Ihe  corrapfc  and  imnMmml  ioiaences  that  hare  crept  therein,  resist  the 
'O'Oferiior  'ia  his  exercise  of  specitl  powers  me!  itite'rfereoce  w'itli  the  Frofiaeial 
Cldfemmeal  and  keep  sp  a  high  sitadard^of  progressive  and  patriolic  spirit  m  thi 
Eegislatore,  There  mast  be  a  strong  Miois'lry  to  guide  the  Legislatare  oa  tlie  ooe 
hand  and  to  keep  the  Governor  in  check  on  the  other.  __  If  the  Congress  does  sol 
take  op  the  MiEiatr?  selfish  and  misehiefoas  persoas  wiil^occapy  those  offices^  asd 
they  will  join  the  6o?ernor  la  repressing  Bttioiial  spirit  promotisg  aciferse 

interests  ia  India.  The  Goteraor  may  dismiss  the^  Congress  Ministers  In  the  con¬ 
flict  when  the  Iiegislatnre  'nuist  make  the  pos'itioa  of  the  new  __5I’.iiisters  too  not 
anci  compel  the  Governor  to  restore  the  old  Ministry.  If  the  Legislatife  Assembly 
is  dissolved,  the  foters  will  have  to  relarn  the  same  members  ia  the  new  eleciioo^ 
If  the  country  shows  sEeh  patriotic  fetfoar,  the  Government  is  __  bound  to  yielr 
BCioner  lhan  later  and  a  new  Constitolioa  wE!  have  to  come  lato 
coatlniirf  Eulocracj  is  no  subst  lule  for  democratic  Gofernmeal. 


SePAEATE  PbOYISCE  POE  Ahdheas 

He  then  adfcrted  to  the  queslloa  of  a  sepsrtte  profiace  for  Andlirtilesa,  *a 
sabfecl  whlch^^i  he  said,  "was  ia  importaiace  to  the  Aadhras  only  next  to  Swaraf, 
The  formatioa  of  a  separate  Andhra  Protioci  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  as^- 
llofi  of  Aadhra  eulture,  sad  for  the  detelopmenl  of  the  fiser  Gualiti^  of  Aadara 
'iodifidiality  to  enable  the  .Aadhras  to  eontribate  their  share  of  culture,  citiTOler 
and  progress  more  fully  to  the  '  CO'mmoawetllh^  of  India,  Mora  la«i  a-li  it  is 
.necessary  for  impirticg  the  hig,li«t  edacatioa  jn  the  mother  tongue  of  the  people 
and  for  carrying  on  the  Govern  men  t  of  the  Province  ia  the  Ia.iigiiage  of  the  people 
when  alone  there  will  be  real  Self-Goverament,  Therefore  mloog  whh.  ,tte  struggle 
for  Swaraj  the  agitation  mad  effort  for  obtaiiiiBg  the  Andhra  Frotince  shoulci 
be  cs'rried  on.  It  Is  stated  that  the  Gongress  party  which  is  the  only  idealistic  and 
organised  party  in  this  couiifcrj  has  neglected  the  qaestion  of  a  separate  Aadiifa 
Province  during  the  later  years.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right.  They  have  got  a 
separate  Andhra  Provinciai  Congr^s  Committee^ for  Congress  work  mi  have 
ca.rryln.g  oa  all  their  work  on  the  platform  maci  in  the  pr«8  in  Telii.ga.  Bui  as_  the 
Andhraa  proved  too  patrio'lric  to  approach  the  Slmoa  Comiaiasloa  when  liiey 
visited  India,  the  St.aliit  or  j  Com  mission  did  aol  recommeni  the  ereatioii  of  an 
Andhra  Province  though  the  case  for  it  is  the  tet  la  the  formiticja  of  aew  liagaistic 
Profinces  In  India,  The  ee'w  Proviaces  of  Si!i,ilb»  N.  W,  F.  aBd  Or'isst  are  formai 
more  to  placate  the  Mahomedana  aad  the  Utk&i  Zamindars  Ihoagh  all  of  them  are 
d-pfiftit  nmviBGM  and  will  have  to  reeeife  anaaal  sahveatioas  from  Ihe  ceated 
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coidliian  of  piferty,  .igioriaee  tid  lielpiesgaesi  essncjl  i>€  reaMW 
^warM,  tongreis  workers  miii  Ik  trtised  fer  carrying  on  propaganda  amoog  Itteai. 

SciiTOl  sl*rl«i  bj  oar"^lrlio4 
liaDgt,  and  tbe  ipleadid  work  be  Is  doing  la  tlio  dlrectloa*  Tlifee'  aontiift'’ 
twiniBg  classes  may  be  starftd  in  cferj  dis'rizt  to  give  instractioo  le  oar  workers 
la  ifii  fansiaiesltls  of  politics  md  eeasemies  and  m  the  work  to  be  carried  oa .  ia 
tae  eoiatry*^  It  is  bigh  time  that  the  Cocgrc?s  i'ientlii:3  itself  coiopictely  with  tlic 
rjois  aaci  kboarers*  Byots  and  laboar  assorlatieas  mast  be  started  aacler  the 
an s pic®  of  ilie  OoagreM*  There  is  no  ase  of  Cjiicrtssicen  sitrliag  indeptndenl 
ann  nral  bodies.  There  are  already  Ccrtiia  ryots*  orgaaisalions  in  Aallira  mM  they 
fflEsi  all  oe  aiiiFatea  to  the  Congre?s«  Xow  tl2a%  Gongress  has  chosea  to  eater  Inl-o 
iiCgisttlsres  tad  carry  oa  work  both  inside  and  oiitBide  the  Goiiacils  and  will  in  ail 
proMhilttf,  take  ap  the  miaistry  tls-o,  it  will  be  idftntageoms  for  the  rojts'  orgtai- 
saliOBs  to  absorb  themselves  in  the  Congress.  It  has  to  be  regretted  that  no  laboar 
crgtnisatiOBi  worth  mentioaiag  exist  ia  Andha  except  the'^  Eiilwty  Eatplovea' 
Eed^atioa.  Laboar  is  getting  2  seats  ia  the  Erofincial  E^gislative  Assemblj  froaj 
Andlirt  tad  it  is  time  that  iaooar  assoeiatioas  are  organised  by  CongTessmea.  The 
E^umianiM  which  is  the  leadiBg  paMtica!  party  of  China  has  a  special  bnraaa  to 
organise  Ejots  and  Ltbonrers.  I  want  similarly  that  Ifce  Andhm  Profiocial  Con- 
gress  Committa  tad  its  snterdiimte  bodies,  the  District  Congress  C3o,mmittees 
sh0alcl_estaBiis!i  a  separate  bareaii  for  the  organ  is«lioa  of  ryots  and  labour  Tfee 
kamchi  Congress  has  passed  a  resolatioa  that  onecoaoniic  hoidiifs  shoald  ,i» 
exempt  from  taxation  tsd  that  there  should  be  t  general  rednelion  in  tie  heavy 
biirclea  on  the  land.  Besettlcmeat  o^pralions  carried  oa  lie  Qsntar  and  Elaroooi 
Districts  iiEFe  to  be  stopped.  The  Gofcrament  its  to  remit  til  the  additloaal '  |*x 
iiaposed  in  the  resettlemeat  of  Eistaa  aid  Godafari  DisIricI  md  ahoald  tlso  reduce 
tie  origlBal  taxes  to  some  extent. 

Kemediti  iegislation  shoaM  be  psssrf  for  tie  rednciloa  of  iebi  tnd  . 
banks  Ehoald  help  the  ryots  to  cicir  the  remtIniBg  debts,  iletfecxls  lanil  pe  exalftr' 
ed  aid  tppiieci  as  ia  Germany  iiici  Daited  States  of  America  for  the  raisinr 
lefel  of  prices  of  agricaltoni  prodacts*  Becinse  ryots  have  fallen  into  misaiw  flip 
economic  life  of  Andhra  which  is  piireij  as  agricaltaral  FroTince  has  hlmml 
completely  dislocated.  As  regards  Zamlidtri  ryots^  their  lot  is  stili  worse  Afc  » 
time  when  fendaiism  was  being  si^pt  away  by  the  Freecii  Kerokiion  in‘  Eumm 
Itorfi  Gornwallis  and  Lord  Wellesley  established  Feudalism  permaneatk  ia  Irdia  iii 
the  shape  of  the  Zamindarl  system.  'The  filkge  eommnaity'  which  owned  from'  timi* 
immemorial  ^eiery  lech  of  knd  ia  the  village,  meladieg  forest  and  hiil,  was  reolS 
by  the  Zainmdar  who  was  made  proprietor  of  the  village.  Electmeats  and  rack 
reatiag  followed.  The  ryots  have  lost  all  rights  ia  forests,  waste  lands  laaks  and 
other  springs  of  village  iife.  The  rights  of  the  Etmiodari  ryots  mast  '  be  restorwl 
tbdr  cist  mosi  i>e  radiiced  aad  they  mist  be  freed  from  serfdom  under  the 
Ztmiiodsrs.”  ' 

He  _8!bo  pleaded  for  Congress  organising  the  fonth  and  Women’s  MoTement 
mi«  Its  aospiw.  Oongrm  cannot  ac«pt  the  subjection  imposed  by  Mann  on 
women  and  ^oa!d  openij  adrocate  complete  equality  of  women  in  tta 
matter  of  marnage  laws,  property,  inheritance,  social,  religious  and  economic  rights  ” 
It  is  only  when  erery  naimo  in  the  world,  white,  brown  or  black,  attains 
gorernment”  he  concluded,  “that  the  race  for  armaments  wiii  be  giVea  no  Sat 
wars  disappear,  that  exploitations  eompietely  will  cease,  that  a  federation  of  hnma- 

mty  will  be  «iab!ished  and  peace  oa  earth  and  good- will  among  men  will  wrma- 

ceiitly  preftiL'^^  ^  * 


.  Fmmmcm. 

'The  followiog  rTOlalloai  were  poised  by  file  CoifereiiM,:— 

“Motwithsttadiog  the  ftet  that  Andhraa  ire  agitating  for  a  separtte  prOfineef 
the  leglslatiire  has  accepted  It  and  the  SimoB  Commissloii  has  eadors^  the  priac!- 
pl«  of  redistribatioQ  of  provinces  on  lisgaislic  basis,  aod  the  Andhra  Provisee  is 
iamacimlly  self-safiieieafc,  t  separate  Andhra  Provioee  is  not  yefc  bronght  into  teing, 
CkiBfer€iice  protests  sgunst  the  indifieresc'e  of  the  CJciverii.niQit  and  appeals 


the  miniaim  smtiofttl  itaiiid,  nsmdj,  lie  smljstiB'ee  af  Imiefen^mm^ 
wMh  tlie  C^ngreis  and  th*  pBopIt  i*ft  l«i  cIca»i«tiBg  coaplete  Wepea- 
cieac€,  bal  wfaerets  011  the  olb-er  faanc!  it  fills  fsi  siiort  of  mm  tbe  While 
PtMF  propwmlf  whicli  wire  C3aiemia»j  bf  the  whole  coisalrj  lilng  reaclioisary 
ani  aaacaepitble,  m  clearly  demons!  rated  at  the  recest  Ass^mlily  eledloiis,  asa 
wlwr»  il  if  4«ig»ai  only  to  creite  *nd  perpeUmle  disgeasioos  amonfsl  tie  pecipfa 
aoi  la  friagit  wilii  mischief,  whiefe  woald  ficililmle  tie  coiitinoaoee  oi  tie  pr»«il 
pilti'Cd  doalaatloii  and  expbitttion  of  this  roanlrj,  this  Coriferefiee  ii  of  opaioo 
tli»t  Joist  Parikmeilarj  'Gommitim  import  shoaM  be  rejcjtedd' 

Swadeshi  Exhiijitioss  Asn  Mill-made  Cloth 

•nil  Coe ferenee  urges  upon  tie  District  Congress  Cosmdtiee  to  »«  tial  ia 
SW'Mfcslii  Exhibitions  orgmised  mder  the  taspiees  of  Gjngress  orgaaisations  oilj 
Klmcidtr  Is  exhibited  and  all  mill  cloth,  aaci  ytro  prokibileclv® 


SOCTAUST  PfiOGRAMME 

*Ia  fiew  of  tie  present  condilions  of  tie  world  and  fraositioa  in  politlcai  tiongit 
and  piilosopiy  lliia  Conference  beliefes  fiat  for  the  proper  reorganisatioa  of  soeiety 
ia  a  minoer  coiidaeiite  to  tie  itpp,iaess  and  wtll-bdag  of  all  people,  tie  pro¬ 
gramme  of  Socialism  adfoetted  hy  lac  Ail-Iniia  Coagresa  Socialist  rarty  is  tie 
only  meiBs  sad  lhere,for6  tits  Goafereace  reconiaieiiiis  ^  to  lie  ladiaa  Natloaal 
Coo.gr»s  tie.  adoptioo  of  lie  Socialist  progrtmaie  of  work. 


The  Madras  Polirical  Snfferers’  Confereace 

Tie  Madras  Political  Saicrers'  Confereoce  was  ield  tl  the  Ctokiile  Hill,  Maims, 
on  tie  20tii.  October  1934,  under  lie  ptttidency  of  Mr,  BmIhsm  Samhawimrii^  Tlie 
^Mnference  was  opeood  by  Mr»  M.  .P.  Xarayaoa  Menoa.  A  large  gallieririg  was  pri»eiit- 
Tioie  present  on  the  platform  inelnded  Mr.  C*  Etjagopilacfatri,  Brimatil  Kaia.&l.t- 
Qeii  of  OO'CaO'ada.,  Mr,  K«  Stnata.na!ii  and  Mr*  Ciinatswami  lyeigtr* 

Opening  Address 

Jfr.  If,  P «  Nara^ana  in  declaring  tie  Confeteoce  open,  tia.Bked.  tie 

orgtDisers  for  the  honaar  done  to  him  and  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  idcatiff 
iiaself  with  mj  mofemeal  which  waa  either  against  Gandhil!  or  the  Congress, 
He  aid  noi  fcoow  to  which  party  this  eonference  belonged.  But  he  fell  sure  of  the 
oi>iecti?e,  becaase  the  Goiafe.reace  was  meeting  iiader  the  presideocy  of  Mr.  Simb*- 
miu'tl.  'The  'Ooa.fcr«ace  was  ©tiled  a  .Polilicsl  Safferers^  CoBference*  If  one'  'mmgM 
|Min,  he  did  not  think^  that  saeh  a  i^rsoa  eonld  call  himself  a  sifferer.  If  iSey 
mderweat  ptin  for  t  bigger  cod,  then,  they  had  no  right  to  call  theHi«lr« 'ioffettis. 
Hi  ««  Bol  imil  him^if  a  saflerer.  He  fell  Ihtl  no  healthv  society  could  he  bail! 
i»  MMTlip  of  »«e  rights.  If  lie  members  of  a  ^merdy  iailstei  on 

their  nghls,  the  soc.iet.y  was  l»aad  tO'  cra.inWe  dowo.  It  was  only  when  the  mem- 
iK»  of  *  wieif  thonght  of  their  dities  for  the  good  of  allj  thit  the  Bcwiety  coa.M 
prw^r.  M.n  wisli^  that  the  thlngi  wliie.ti  the  safereis  wanted^  were  fnrnishM  by 
soci^y  without  their  asMng  for  .it 

Proving,  Mr.  Hartyao*  Menoa  mU  that  he  had  '•always  felt  that  the  Coagr®i 
shciiila  hare  a  combatant  as  ^alw  a  .noa-eiMabataiit  ^%rmy.”  He  iiO|»i  that  the 
Ctonference  would  liidnee  fciiMr  rich  men  and  leaders  to  help  in  the  orga.»isa.tioii  of 
that  army”  by  iaancing  it  He  wonld  merely  hint  that  the  c»m.hat*.iit 
should  be  or|iiil8«i  on  the  lines  of  the  Sdfa.tion  Amy. 

^  The  o'oe  thing,  Mr.  Ntraytat  Meaoa  coatinniBg  ■  said,  lhal  was '  engaglBg  their 
ftlteation  now,  was  the  t  mead  men  ts  t.h.tt  had  been  proposed  ho  the  Coogress  coosll- 
tolioD.  Aecoreijng  to  him,  the  Congress  should  be  open  to  any  |wrsoa  who  wan'tM 
Swaraj  for  Indii..  The  Congress  shonld  not  ta.ic  sidw  ia  iispmles  l»tw«a  capitt- 
lists  and  socialis'ts  or  arlstc^rals  sad  ihe  masies.  The  Coagress  shoald  ins'ist  only 
m  filing  Swtr«  for  India,  “After  we  get  Swaraj,  we  shmll  dalde  what  form  of 
Swaril  we^shall  .htfe.  The  CoBgresi  may  hate  asy  ii.amber  of  groiips,  Bafe  the? 

_ _ _  _ t .  :  ^  .  _  ..  . 


»  Conferejiet  ^€»ailcmns  the  »tlili2iia  of  llie  GoTerameiil  in  ilill  leepiig  la 

jtii  Mr.  M,  Annapuraials,  ponfirta!  ia  t'lie  C»  B.  mofeineot  lad  senttacai  roar 
wars*  B  I,,  mid  demaads  iii  fmiMediile  release  arid  deplores  Ihiil  *rs  itill 

awiit  ®  M^dabir  prisorters  ia  jail  aaci  demisfit  their  releiss  forlhwltli- 

'^Tijis  ^  CosffreBce  also  demtads  the  release  of  Mnphh  State  prisontrs  who  istve 
owa  dettined  willioal  iriil  for  msnj  loog  years  ranging  from  15  to  40  laci  slroaglf 
proi«ts  tgtifisl  the  int^Tnnuvr.t  of  Mr."'  Olrisir  Hjder  Khan,  williotti  trial  .and  .as 
.laca  demiDds  his  release  forthwith, 

*‘Tliis  Coefereaee  demands  the  immeinate  ind  mieonditi^iial  release^  of  Btaaii 
J.twli'.arlal  Nehru  in  I’iew  of  tlie  serioas  illaiss  of  Ills  wife  and  the  iasmediate  welmM 
of  Mr  X.  liny  iiiia  is  ill 

*■*^11111  Ooiferenee  strongly  condemns,  the  piOey  of  ths  GiTframeni  ib  keepinsr 
Aidamans  as  a  pjnai  selliemeiit  in  spite  of  the  popalar  airitatioa  and  ia^  spite  of 
the  reporl  of  the  €ommmB.rm  appointed  by  the  Givern aijot  to  tliiilish  it  m.!id  is 
farther  of  opinion  thitno  ‘^‘poIiticaF'  shoald  be  seat  to  Andamans  or  anywhere 
oatiide  the  shores  of  .Iiiiit  iioder  ts¥  circamstancei* 

Political  SrFFESEfis-  ItEEAr 

Ifn  M.  Krishna  Aiyar  mmt  moTti  the  falio.wiag  resolaliOB'  s— 

*‘¥he  Conference  la  order  lo  .orgiiiise  help  to  natioeal  politieal  workers  tod 
lafferers  lier.e'by  for  mi  a  Political  'Wori:fi.rs^  aad  SnSerars'  Bareaa,  The  fallowing 
<»miiiilt.ec  with  powers  to  co-opt  is  hereby  appointed  to  draft  the  necessary  coo  it  i- 
latlon  md  raa  the  baretii  :-“M«srs..  Balasa  Samba.aiarll  (presideatl  H*  B- 
(Secretary),  M*  P*  Xtrtya..aa  Meaoa  and  B*  Sriaifasa  Bio  aad  Srimati  Kamak  Be?!. 


mic  recon sirietion'  of  the ' md  that'"'  therefore^  there"  ihoald'  'he  lacessaol 
work  carried  ci.n  tmoag  the  m.iBS'es,  Tlie  fal lowing  ii  the  text  of  the 

'  ' '‘‘'This '  Ikiifere^  emphatically  deelires.  that  Ihe  Ii3i.mediale  .o!>|eclife  of  osr 
Datioa  is  complere  iiatioiial  Ifidepeadenee  and  calls  upon  the  Goagreas  to  adofit  a 
programme  in  fiirtlie.raaee  of  this  objeclive.  la  order  to  abiorb  namerena  pollticfti 
workers  in  the  preparatioa  of  the  massea  for  a  political  strcgglCj  the  eoilereaee 
rec.‘0!D mends  the  following  programme  to  be  adopted  by  the  Coogress  foriliwlth : 


|1)  Orgaaisttloo  of  petsaata  and  workers  a.!l  of.er  the  eoiintry  oa  the  btsis  of 
their  ecoaomic  grlefaoces  a  ¥iew  to  letdiog  them  to  politi.c.al  ficlory. 

(2)  Eslablishmeiit  of  national  gcli.ools  with  a  fiew^toyemoTiDg  ylilteracy  amosg 
adults  and  to  cmirying  on  iniefise  educational  actwities  oa  nttioQEl  lin«  a.iiicii!,g 

(^^tarting  of  libraries  in  pltces  where  there  is^  none  and  orgaaiijng  tlie  ,  asiffi- 
fic^'cd  educatM  joaths  wilh  *  .flew  to  fiogsging  Ihem  for  gitiog  ,ciIiie*lioa  to 


(4)  Formatioa  of  stidf  circles  ia  order  tO'  gife  political  rfac*lloa  to  wortes 
eagi..gei  in  politiml  »ctifit.ies..  ^  . 

'C5l  Formatioa  of  a  well-disciplloei  *ii.tt:lonaI  corp’  lo  engage  in  full  time  ai.ticitt»l 
actlfitiei  ia  order  to  reader  sertiee  to  the  paMic  and  to  estaSlish  physical  ciillare 
.iaslitations  to^  improfe-  t.he  health  of  the  nalida. 

The  following  r«oIatioiifi  were  also  passed  *‘Tlii.s  C0nfere.nce  _  requests  t» 
Bhtkhica  Bharat  Hindi  Prichtr  Sabht  to  emyloj  the  anemplojed  pcillli«l  saferers 
In  their  orgaiiisallons  sad  exhorts  the  public  to  reader  all  .sacli  help  as  Ii  reqairei 
hj  the  politlctl  safferers.. 

CLISSIFICATIOS  Of  PEIS0^2fSE8 

'•This  Coafereoce  Is  emph&ticftily  of  the  opinion  that  the  sf.8leffl.  of  clASsiiett.ioa 
into  141.  *B''  aad  ‘C"  of  politicil  prisoners  ■  in  ladito  ftiis  shomld  he  forthw.lt.h.  Rboliihal 
aad  that  a  s.€partte  class  should  be  introcia'ceci  fo.r  |>olitica.l  prisooers  as  such  &.nii 
llml  the  siiij.s.cript.ioii  of  four  annas  for  membership  of  the.  Coegress  .shomM  he 
xwluced  to  two  aants’l  ^ 

A  raolalion  ple*ciiB.g  for  the  aboiitloa  of  the  cliGse  restri.cllng  the  right  of 
totiog  ia  Coogress  bcxlies  oaly  to  the  habit uai  wearers  of  khtdi  was  discussed  &l 
great  length  mad  il  was  .etfatsally  pat  and  lost. 


e  Women’s  Conferences 

The  U.  P.  Women^s  Conference 


constituent 

wnferenee  (U.  R)  of  the  All-India  Women’s  Conference  held  at  Lucknow  on  the 

27tii.  October  1934,  m  ber  address  said : — 

goes  tbroBgh  the  reports  of  the  annual 
sessions  of ^the  All-India  Women  8  Conference,  our  parent  body,  can  fail  to  be 

enthusiasm/ zeal  and  public 

been  brought  to  bear  opon  the  national  work  that  vras  undertaken 
a  little  more  than  eight  years  ago.  Which  man  or  woman  old  enoiiffh  to  recall 
tbaf  generation  ago  would  have  dared  to  anticipate  the  wonderful  ^awakening 

that  has  since  taken  place  among  Indian  women  distinguished  by  passive  vktuef 

I  pessimists  amon|  uf-and  I  wll 

that  there  is  enough  in  our  present  situation  to  justify  pessimism— 
this  single  cireumBtanee  of  the  d  ffusion  of  public  spirit  among  Indians  dormant 
women  and  their  determined  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  thL  rkhtM 

snfrit  shoiild  in  my  estimation,  bring  cheer  to  their  drooping 

hearten  them  to  still  more  active  and  still  more  persisent  effort  to  raitif 

of  honoured  equality  among  the  ^^8  oTlLlodd. 
1  am  sorry  that  the  organisation  of  constituent  bodies  of  the  All-India  Women^'s 

Snalf  1  P’^ogress  in  our  Provinces  than  in  Madras,  Bombay  and 

Lucknow  and  Moradabad,  Fyzabad 
™  (j?  here  pay  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  ladies  of  ^Lucfc- 

fro  ®“hghte^d  work.  They  have  redeemed  the  name  of  the  Unit^ 

I  offer  deserve  our  congratulations  as  well  as  thanks  and 

1  oner  tnem  botn.  1  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  nrfvilpo'crl  i-n  eham 

pnblic-sprited  labours,  but  in  all  modesty  I  would  now  ventL^^  tf  maL  ^a? 

ior  vour  eonfiidprut  an.  T  cKoi!  veiihuic  to  maae  an  otter 


of  t 

able  to  point  t 
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proof  of  a  fflOfi  lif%  reoo^nllloa  of  tlie  ptrtfflqiwl  importmce  of 

cress  In  tilt  ®l  .girii.  Tbe  oblettife  evideoce  of  iam 

ateiie  ctQ  aai  will  satisfy  cs  will  l»  cot  the  niimbfr  of  tbt  mmmiU^  In*!  rnwy  m 

set  ap  Of  of  resolatiocs  ili*l  mif  l»  ptistdj  tol  »cli.al  recordw  !i€r««  w  ™e 

Biimber  telh  of  iBSlititioiis  ind  of  sebolars  acd  of  the  public  iBaoSy  ippiiro  to  isi 

braaci  of  rfaeatiDB.  While  at  tbis  occisioa  I  sbqib  bkf  in  stress 

laore  sclioois  to  train  women  tcacbsiB  as  ably  mrgc4  by  Misi  baxibeswan  Ago*  la  » 


most  msefiil  pamplilet  cn  the  subject*  »  ,  ^  ^  j  *  .  4^ 

I  wonM  aext  draw  attentioD  lo  the  pricisca!  failnre  of  tiie  barda  Acl  to'  preqeM 
BretQftt'ife  mirriaep'S.  I  boM  both,  the  feoferomc-Dt  and  piibiic  opiiiioa,  respoosTOt 
for  iliis  disippoiatiog  result  of  legislation  from  which  nmeli  w»8  expeciM*^  me 
G'OferniBent  have  betraved  an  laditTerence  to  the  enforeemenl  of  the  pro^Z'^ioa  of 
the  Act  which  does  them  credit,  and  they  plesd  with  an  timoil  nncoEseioas 

IfieoBsistencT  regard  for  orthodox  epiaioa  as  a  reason  for  their  remissness  in  tae 
Berformance  of  an  obviotss  duty  and  the  datv  whicls  Ihev  have  tiken  upon  imm- 
selves  as  a  matter  cl  Piatiitory  oKigation.  Havinc  «aiii  this,  I  mve  no  desire  tliat 
we  Ehonld  excuse  onrselfes  at  the  expense  of  ihe  Goveroineiit,  w'e  too,  oota  sieo 
and  women,  have  faded  to  da  oar  duty.  We  ehoiild  hseno  more  time  in  sclticg  ap 
vielknce  committees  at  *1!  places  where  a  few  public-spirited  men  ami  womeo  tm 
hekol  together  to  Interest  themselves  in  the  mattexj  io  order  to  det^ect  and  to  prose¬ 
cute  cases  of  hreaeli  of  the  wholesome  mi  moderate  pro? islons  of  the  baroa  Ael. 

The  third  and  itsi  Bubject  on  which  I  will  if  I  mtyj  clettic  you  wilh  very  few 
obscrTtllons  is  the  status  of  the  women  of  .India  in  Itw.  Tliatqt  is  ibosI  iia»lis- 
fccioij,  slill  more  I  thinl:  in  the  mue  of  Hindns  thin  cl  Muslims,  needs  i  tMm^m 
arcttfnent  to  coivince  iBybody.  Ali  attempts  it  the  cbjTation  of  the  ststas  or  tot 
ameliorttioa  of  Ihe  coii.ditJoa  of  women  are  doomed  to  partial  saccesi  la  the  .pest 
aO'd  to  disappolntmeiit  In  the  w.or8t  of  clrcmsstaoces  unless  and  nntil  ^  w.0fii€0  cm 
acquire  economic  and  fioancia!  indepenience.  Their  right  ef  Inherilaace  saoiiM 
he  eatrisieed  by  Itw  and  they  oeght  not  to  be  left  al  the  mercy  of  onByrnpatiietic 
male  relat.io.ns  of  deceasM  hashands  in  Joint  families  where  their  respalife  interests 
are  in  coofliet.  As  a  prelimlmry  to  necessary  legislatiori  I  entirely  agree  wf  n  loe 
All-India  Wom.eii’s  'Conference  that  a  commissio!!  slioiild  he  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  subject.  I  am  not  p€rsii.tcied  that  .a  ia.erely  ao'ii-.offical  body  sot  tmog- 
nised  by  the  Goverameat  will  produce  the  des'ired  result.,  ms  Its  recommenaatioos 
will  DOt  seriously  considered  by  the  Governmenl.  I  s'rongly  urge  that  Ali-inraa 
Women-s  Ccmlerence  and  its  constitncnl  bodies  sncli  as  ours,  should^  agitate  'satli- 
eientlv  to  make  it  worthwhile  of  elected  members  of  the^Ceniral  Legislature  to  put 
oressares  upon  the  Govern ment  to  move  la  the  desired  direclioa.  xAs  at  preseni 
decl'ion  'to  the  Assembly  tre  in  progres's,  I  woiild  urge  thal  no.  S'ingla 

womaak  fote  shonld  l>e  given  to  any  candidate  who  wonM  ii.cit  piedge,  inaiself  to 
siippjft  Hi  in  this  all  importanl  matter. 


SiSOLOTIONS 


The  Goofereace  passed  resoliitioiss  urging  Govemmenl  to  introdiice  n:e«s«ry 
amendments  to  the  Child  Marriage  Restraint  Act  so  as  to^make  ciiiM  mmrr^e 
inilMilfela'  pfOtestiBg  stroogif  against  the  existiig  ilpriiaisftiicia  in  l»w  tgaast 
Ihe  Rgfats  of  wo'raea  toi  iemasdieg  thil  the  existlBg  laws  shoald^be  so.  tmtaiirf 
as  to  make  them  last  anil  eositable  and  that  an  Ail  India  Cosataisstoo  appoiat- 
ed  to  consider  ihe  means  to  mmme  the  legal  disabilities  .©.f  women  as  re^rds. 
marritge,  iaheriltBee.,  diforee  etc  *:fi.d  reqsesl.i'Bg  the  Education  Department  of  the 
U.  P.  Goverameot  to  iatraiiice  compiisorj  ficieQiii'C  aaci  tempcraace  iBStrmciiciii 


The  Tamil  Nad  Wcanen’s  Conference 

The  Tamil  Nad  Constituent  Conferenee  of  the  All-India  Women's  ffenferen^ 

W'ES  hcM  oa  the  27tli.  Octol«  1934  at  Ihe  Goferaineafe  Trainiog  Scliool  at  Emlpitti, 
TiiiB#f€llj  under  the  presi.dects!iip  of  Mrs.  Mesammni  FmL 

Akial  oae  Mmdmi  kdlcs  were  preMBi  tod  a  gronp  photo  was  taken  before  the 
procttdiogs  commea^l. 


the  WOMEN’S  CONFERENCES  f  nADEig- 

Committee  for  having 

take  a  more  active  mrl  L  the  n,fhir.‘;f  °f  I“<iia  shonia 

that  related  to  the  welfare  of  wompn  movements 

jutrodacing*  comDulsnrv  pf^n^oftAr*  children.  She  dwelt  on  the  need  for 

for  the  right  upbringfngi>f  childrfn^n''  fhdr‘^  necessary,  it  was 

had  certain  disabilities  both  soMa  i.i  i  4^1  women  in  India 

properly  such  disabilities  cSuid  not  be  easfj’ removed  organised  themselves 


was  asked  in  anotber  resolntiM  A  rS  r women  from  holding  village  offieei 
appointed  as  inrorR  «nH  o==i=c;  ^  resolution  requested  that  women  also  should  b< 
pbLTof  cases!  “d  assessors  m  courts  of  law  to  aid  the  judges  in  the  dS 

exerS  freafitihe  minds  oMhof'^"  stringent  as  tc 

commission  of  ^ild  mlrL“es^La^hP  law  .and  thus  prevent  thi 

in  India  among^alf  wm^uSs  Mh^Mfrf 

Pnblic  Health  r)enflrtmBnt  ^n4M,’t“®^  ^  women’s  section  in  ths 

Health  InspectOTs'^and  Vaceinatnrf-  Zf  apointed  as  Health  Officers, 

Include  lessons  in  a»rionhnrR  ‘  ‘  schemes  of  education  for  girls  should 

Government  should  albt  lari;  ^”‘1  ®®°4®"®^  .knowledge  and  that  the 

to  the  women  to  come  forwA^d  women  s  education.  An  appeal  was  made 

legislature™  ome  forward  and  compete  for  elections  to  the  local  bodies  and 

of  the  AlfSa  WoS  ‘^®  standing  Committee 

elected  ten  delegates  to  the  ^11  G^nstituent).  The  conference 

including  the  ^President  *  Mr=  nh°n®’^u°®®»i'°  Karachi  in  Deoembar 

Gomathinatan  AkilMdathA^m«T  ^  Ghelliah,  Mrs.  Navamani  Pillai,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
The  Sd’eef  t  Lakshmana  Rao  and  Mrs.  Shenbagam. 

i?rbve  wL  rvote%f“T“r‘®f®°..,*^^  *-5®  “oadition  of  Indian  women  m“ght 
to  a  ciMe,  ^  President  and  others  the  conference  came 


erence 

Con^la^nS“Shrilllnfa’ °r'  Conference  of  the  Madr 

on  the  3rd.^Nov^bi  1934  oEved ‘^®  ®®““‘® 

in  ^Undla  ^nfere?eM^di8^rin?™an^‘^na\  5°'^  J®®®*  conferences  ai 

and  social  reform  manv  of  whin^  many  resolutions  on  education 

possibility  S  toKdL  nn;v!~af  .v®  ““^o'^tunately  stiU  unfulfilled.  Even  ‘ 
and  girl  is  slill  a  far  riff  ^iRfnn  ^  Primary  .compulsory  education  for  every  I 
The  Oiy^Marriage  IteiZrAcr^^  municipal  town  have  introduc^ 

desired  effect.  Eoual  riErhts  for  i^®  ’“kerent  defects,  is  not  having  t 

of  children  andTfnhScfL^R?m^^  guardianship  and  adoiti 

^ugh  the  Indian  Ss  of  lia  and^’^M^vRorfh'^  1“  ^¥*®’ 

tliere  aBv  meaiis  of  n^mnniy^rr  Mysore  have  taken  a  forward  step. 

sabjeei  to?  ■:  '  ^  social  and  legal  disabilities  that  onr  sisters  s 

toe  sad  pli^r  tha/mMt'S\s°ar^in^^e°h^°^^'®  r°  redeem  ourselves  fre 
ment  for  toow  right  to  vot  li  ®  powerful  weapon  and  an  instr 

tke  dwire  to  nse  it  for  our  ^  •  ^determination  a 

^  OUT'  sislera  in  the  West  country  s  good.  II  was  not  in  vi 

^  fonghi,  suffered  and  sacriffeed  to  win  this  fright. 
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of  the®  etea  pmd  for  il  will  litlr  lives  be?aai€  tlify  mii«i  Its  igtlatoess  for 
all  womea  whelber  in  Iht  East  or  WtsI,  bmmm  tbey  felt  tbil  Ibe  secariog  of  ti*t 
ngM  woaM  latke  woatn  a  haam  btiiii:  in  Ihe  eyes  of  law  aud  an  equal  to  ffliii 
■tnci  mwQmm  posaMS.'d  of  that  f.At  wa’ild  ea-i'7  w:n  her  rigliTal  tad  legitinitte 
pfiec  ia  icMletj*  Let  qs,  oi  thii  occasion,  pay  oar  bamble  tribaia  to  ail  tic» 
pioneers  wlio  saffjred  for  Ibt  good  of  woroaoKin-J,  and  tbtnk  all  tbos2  good  snen 
m  ml  coaatries  wfeo  bafc  eoaceic J  tbs  ];ist  ciiims  of  women, 

Aboat  4,CXX)  women,  in  oir  city  alone  liiTe  the  riabt  to  rots  for  »  representative 
ia  w&oa^  tliej  titte  con,fideii'ee.  Tie  lest  hta  feme.  Eiecfioneering  is  goiag  oa  tlig 
eily,  and  men  beioaf  lag  to  oiler  ptriies^wQuM  live  gone  to  some  of  yoa'  ieefclng  yoir 
t0lc8.  Oar  fntare  depeois  m  mi  decision.  Are  we  g3:rg  to  fole  for  i  caoditiife 
l«aase  Is  leloogs  to  t  pirdealar  commanilyj,  .beciiise  le  is  isiaealkl  aai  rich, 
becaast  le  is  yoiir  rtlitioa.  or  friend  or  one  for  whom  toiaeofie  in  joar  hmm-^ 
jQmt  lasltod  perlips,  asks  yoa  to  vote?  ,Ee member,  sisters,  tistt  of  as  laie 
gol  tie  riglt  to-d.»y  to  make  or  asAr  oar  fatare  and  to  promote  or  Under  oar  owa 
adfmacemeQ'L  Tlliifc  of  tie  safferisgs  of  tie  ycmog  tad  old  widows ;  think  of  tie 
pifi'gi  of  the  child  wives  md  child  motiiefs  and  the  despair  ta.i  of  the 

tmedreds  of  aedected  and  deserted  wivess  of  the  saieriogs  and  premature  deifh  cf 
the  yoang  devadasis  ».,nd  eon-dcfidmsi  girls  who  ire  tie  Ti’clims  of  tolemted  »i4 
saaetiied  prostitntioa.  Yoa  li.afe  to  exercise  your  right  with  a  full  saase  of  your 
respoaslbilstyj  as  yoa  kmt  to'  reader  Account  to  yonrself  fisi  to  God, 

Hii  molbef  ia  tha  Hoare  shoaM  ■concern  hertcif  ia  the  passing  of  lawSj  whicii 
Bimas,tli.il  she  Bmst  tole  for  llie  rigM  wrt  ni  ^ple  and  ret.ara  ti«t  to  tM 
'cooncils  .aad  the  «senih.liei, 

■Thfo  coming  to  the  O'ther  Hem  of  I)asiaM.s  to-day,  I  wish  to  .ippeal  fo^r  workeri^ 
■oa  'Of  the  liangry  orpl,anij  the  lawaatai  tad  the  andiiinrf'  aacl  the  aeglec'l- 

ed  ehiMren,  whom  ilie  law  does  C'Ol  protect  agtinst  "the  isfiitlce  'Of  ■  llseir  hasbaods, 
the  wtdowSj  the  deserted  motlier  with  their  starting  childrea,  O'W  aai  joang.  aocl 
last  bal  a^ol  Imst,  the  yc«i.n.g  -and  isaoeenl  Ticlims  of  fice,  the  girls  md  womea 
who  a.re  rescQa!  from  a  life  of  disease,  "ilitme  and  horror. 

There  is  so  mneh  'sorrow,  so  much  snSering  and  misery  ail  round  and  so  mncii  need 
for  sell  ess  and  devoted  good  women  workers.  "How  can  we,  who  command  agood.  ia.'cl 
happy  home  and  whom  Clod  has  blessed  wills  all  the  ■comforts  of  life,  with  knowledge  ©r 
wealtii  .tad  plenly,  remiia  coateafe  tad  iodiffereat  to  all  the  slartation  suffering 
that-  sorroaad  bs  ?  We  who  are  mothera  and  who  I'OFe  'Onr  own  childrea  ivliaai 
we  proteel  with  all  the  care  and  love  ihtl  a  moltier  .alone  caa  give,  have  we  no 
fwliiig  for  the  .sorrows  of  other  children  who  hme  no  pareots,  no  home  ?  The  lol 
of  the  deserted  wif«  and  mothers  with  a  o amber  of  e.iiiMren  is  most  sici 
and  thar  'oamber' ow'lsg  to  the  pres.^eiit  ecQ'aoai.i.c^de'pre8Sloa  and  ^  i3.oefiiplcijiii€nl  is 
d«If  iaerM.si!ig.  The  hiishaiidi  .  and  ftlliers  simply  desert  their  ftmiliw'aai  dis¬ 
appear,  .Mt..i3.j  *  aolber  and  mmy  t  yoang  wife  has  come  J.Q  me  with  te  ■tale  ■of 
sorrow^  «d  alter  €i«litetlc». 

There  shoaM  he  m  well  orgi.s!ied  mhml  im  tb»e  elderly  women  who  are  ptal 
the  'Age  ■©!  'schcxil  study,  whc'reio.  a  .ci».rse'  in  ho^rn'e-keepiBg,  ia  cookery,  ia  dasi«- 
tic  hyglae  and  saaitotioa  »aci  ia  mre  of  ch.llilreaj  ia  shorty  ia  all  th.e  iioflie-holi 
datl€3  eoaM  be  Itaght  Froal  there  they  eoiW  be  seal  onl  to  goerf  private 
fmmlliei  on  retsoaibie  serfice  terms,  throagS  m  Employment  Burets,  eoatrol'led  by 
ft  committee  of  w^^omen.  '  This  Is  o^ws'ary  "boI  oily  to  dispel  the  prefa.iliag  aoiloa 
in  the  minis  of  the  pablic  md  ia  soaai  of  oar  wota^ea  that  hoase-tepiag  aii..d 
boa'sehoM  ser'flce  and  ■cooking  'etc,j  Is  uot  a  ■ll■oblfi  profesioa,  bat  a.l.so  to  m^eet.'tlie 
existing  demand  from  well-to-do  families  for  g:o«i  cooks,  'domestic  laenitls.  aad 
care-takers  of  chiMren.  Fn.rt.herf  the,  profesiioE  of  teAC:li.iDg  is  already  .fall  .«Bci  an- 
less  m^^ore  s-chools  come  into  exi'Sleo^ce,  e'fen  the  priest  nomber  of  elemealarf 
women  tea'C.hers  will  he  ti»  mafij  ;  agaia  the  pay  'Ol  'Ihe.  elem'eB'larf  wome.a  teach¬ 
ers  is  efe'B  less  than  what  a  good  eTO..k  gel  in  oii.r  ho.iii«,  "CookiBg  m  'art  .aa^^i 
,a  legitimate  work  of  womiB,  and  traiaed  women  'fixiks  will  'cerlaialj  .be  preferrai  to 
»efi  cTOfcs  ia  ,ft'milie8. 

A  Bmnber  of  yoang  aod  sailaHe  women  'latf  be  Irtinrf  as  laid  wires  after 
eoAdi.iBg  them  O'p  to  the  ©tli  or  ?iii  staaiafi.  Ail  this  pitaieg  is  possible  only  'with 
the  help  aad  the  co-oiM.ratiofi  of  a  eumter  of  .sell-leis  and  defoted  womeo  who 
«fB  loichrf  by  the  sorrows  of  thoiis^aoda  of  th^eir '  pwr  s'islersj  the  Innoeenfc  victims 
ol  mA&t  m  cfil  custom  or  aa  UBpsI  kw  (a  Hiadu  hastmncl  «ii  msiiy  da«t  hii 
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“Hits  Oonferaitt  es:pic»HeB  i's  eiriisl  OTtielioo  ti*l  wletf  sIiimM  ho  loapr 
tolerate  ft  ioiililt  aioal  it*iiitrcl  for  mm  mi,  wciBifii  aa4  words  ili  *ppr«lftticiii 
of  tlie  wmj  gcx^  lai  mteftil  work  ione  by  ike  llidm*!  Fieiltace  Assoclalioo  to 
combat  tmffis  in  woaiea  «iic!  cbildres.  This  eonfereoee  argw  tie  »ece*ilty  for  wlier 
paWic  sympailiy  md  siipfMsrtj  bolli  moral  tad  iaiseiil,  for  *11  lie  rescae  work  aa- 
iertftkea  to  reckiia  lie  fictimi  of  tie  traffic* 


i*f»i 


roeords  its  coiiTfot'ca  that  the  r^auTal  of  antnackabllitj  ii 


0  pr  "'gross  oi  laaoi  towards  a  trie  catioriil  lif.?, 

‘®Tliis  Conference  iir*:es  tig  appropr'ainsi  of  grants  hj  CioTeromeal  for  coa- 
piilsorj  medical  itispecti''m  of  girls'  scnook. 

‘‘With  a  rim  to  tie  abclitloa  of  illiteracy  till  (^nferenee  lapi^rts  all  efcllte 
icieHiei  for  ad  alt  education. 

‘■^Tliis  Coaferenee  records  its  fippreciation  of  tie  Edlway  foateision  rates  iitlier* 
tO'.  granted  tO'  tie  didegaOcs  to  tie  All-Iadit  Womeifs  Coiifereiice  asi  ii0|M  liit 
tie  railway  antiorities  will  ccotiime  t,40  griiit  iiici  ememmsm^  tins  encoariging 
a  large  oamber  of  delegates  to  attend  tie  Goiifereace.” 


Miss,  McDmgaM  mof'ed  tie  following  mmluilm 

Conference  repeits  its  demini  for  tie  extensioii  of  coffipalso^ry  pri»irf 
^scitioa  of  girls  tnd  'for  its  effeetive  esrrying  oat  where  it  air»if  exists,  liii 
Conference  expresacs  the  liop'  tiftt  tie  carrying  mt  of  the  Gfatrapioa  Seie«€  wlli 
not  dicretse  tae  facilities  at  present  iftlkble  for  the  einetlioa  of  liitle  glrte  aid 
argci  thal  their  eltims  for  edaeatioa  be  geEfrcm«ly  gtiarded,” 

"Miis  MeDmgaii  oteerred  litl  the  Citaiplon  sciciBe  was  an  exeellenl  oae  la 
that  it  tried  to  reduce  Ihe  esormciw  wtsle  of  mOBey  now  esis'tliig  tad  to  coa«n- 
trmse  Bal  generally  if  the  sefeme  was  made  »pplicib%  to  bolti  'boys  and 

.girls,  there  would  lie  a  tendetieT  to  neglect  the  etse  Cff  girls*  The  resolatloii  wonli 
mtte  10  remind  the  mathoritie-s  thal  ednemtion  of  girls  was  as  liBporltnl  as  «<ia- 
catloa  of  boys  and  shoiiM  receifc  equal  artenticn  from  them, 

Mrs.  Alimclfi 01(171  j2tJii'jir,ininaI,  In  seconding  the  resolution,  saiil  that  the  stage 
hti  not  tea  reiclieci  ia  this  coaatxy  for  glfiog  co*eiiiirElioii  da  priiimry  sehools. 
Edoettion  to  giria  should  be  givea  separately  as  at  present 
The  resolutioa  was  piil  to'  the  House  tnd  carried. 

Fee  CO'HCfissiONS 


“This  Qonfertiiee  feels  Ihtt  any  liniitt'tiQes  of  the  fee  cfinerc^’H'  h-ilierfn  emmM 
to  girii  would  form  a  serioiiB  obstacle  in  tk?  progress  of  their  eiiieaiioiid'  '  '  ^  ' 

Mrs,  Makmutkmmissa  in  seconding  the  resoiatloa,  oliserted'  that  the 

eiscfttlon  erf  ..girls  In  Ihli  presidesej  was  in  a  very  deplortble  coodiiioa  aad  t|  this' 
ilage  to  pnl  a  ilfflitalioa  oa  im  .cwcfiiloits  .graali^  woald.  ierioas'lf  retarf-lie 
p«^fW8  of  education  among  gir'ls.  Al  a  lime  when  they  were  exp^ting  farther  fmcilitits' 
tie  &Ofiriim€iit  .order  had  come  as  *  Ik)II  fro'si  the  The"  oriet  iicmlii  'bm 

ctaeelled.  The  resell tios  wis  adopled  infsimonsly. 

TsimiKG  Co'ti^EGE  wm  Woici^ 

3Ii$s  Jagimiki  moved  tai  Srimaiki  KrisMmmerni  Ammai  sac».i|.cd  followlBg 
rwlatioe  which  wis  leamed  amnimoiislf:—  " 

^Tb  view  of  the  lasiiiicieacy  of  lie  namber  of  TriiiiiB,g  for 

this  coaference  mrges  the  «tobli:s.!irae.iit  .of  m-ore  talaiiig  colleges  of  all  grades  for 
womend' 


rsi€  I] 


**Tiils  Goafer.eo.ee  calls  api'a  (a)  all  pireats  to  'tescli  their  chlldrem  mnaic  so  m 
'lo  ievetop  their  taile  for  ii3.!islc  from  an  eariy  age  and  fb)  the  miasgers  of  all 
icteis^  ^prim;irj  or  secoaiJary,  go?e.rara.eBt  or  ptifat.e,  to  mtke  Ihat  sablecl  mm.- 
ptilsopy  IB  the  drocsliim  of  siidiffl  is  iiitir  sc.liooIs»^^ 
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Alamelumangaihayarmmal  was  of  opinion  that  music  should  nofc  be  made 
compulsory  in  the  primary  stages.  She  moved  an  amendment  to  delete  the  word 
‘primary '  from  the  resolution.  When  it  was  put  to  vote,  it  was  rejected.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  resolution  was  then  passed. 

Women  and  Elections  to  Legislatures 

The  manifesto  prepared  to  guide  women  in  their  choice  of  the  Provincial  and 
Central  Legislatures  and  local  bodies  was  then  explained  to  the  audience. 

The  manifesto  stated  that  women  should  give  their  votes  only  to  those  candidates 
who  would  try  to  establish  equality  of  rights  and  opportunities  between  men  and  women 
who  would  support  all  schemes  for  the  expansion  and  development  of  girls’  education 
and  who  would  support  all  measures,  legal,  educational  and  social  to  establish  an 
equally  high  moral  standard  between  the  sexes  and  who  were  prepared  to  support 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conference. 

Vigilance  Work 

Miss  Stephen  spoke  about  the  work  done  by  the  Madras  Vigilance  Association  to 
combat  immoral  traffic  in  the  City.  The  Brothels  Act  should  be  made  applicable  to 
all  cities  in  the  Presidency  and  provision  should  also  be  made  to  punish  persons 
who  lived  on  the  immoral  earnings  of  a  relative.  Miss  Stephen  appealed  for  more 
workers  and  more  funds  to  enable  the  Association  to  expand  its  work. 

jDr.  Mutkulakshmi  Eeddi  made  earnest  appeal  for  funds  to  establish  more  rescue 
homes,  for  without  such  homes  the  Brothels  Act  could  not  be  effectively  put  into 
operation.  She  also  made  an  appeal  for  more  women  workers  to  help  the  police  to 
rescue  girls  from  brothels. 


Slum  Welfare  Activities 

Srimathi  Visalahki  Ammal  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  slum  welfare  work  done 
by  the  Women’s  Indian  Association.  They  had  till  now  founded  three  model 
colonies.  Special  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  workers  to  keep  the  colonies  clean 
and  tidy,  to  cultivate  in  the  residents  the  habit  of  thrift  and  to  elevate  their 
social  status  by  temperance  and  the  development  of  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility. 
Several  Associations  in  the  city  had  come  forward  with  help,  and  what  they  n^ed 
most  was^ workers.  If  only  educated  women  belonging  to  the  higher  castes  would 
l^y  a  visit  to  the  slums  at  least  once  in  a  week  it  would  be  a  source  of  encourao'e- 
ment  to  the  residents.  With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  the  Conference 
terminated. 


The  Maharashtra  Women^s  Conference 


The  iollowiog  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Maharashtra 
Women’s  Conference  held  at  Poona  on  the  Stb.  November  1934  under  the 
presidentship  of  Dr.  Kamalahhai  Deskpande,  Principal  of  the  Women’s  College, 
Yerandawana  : — 

(1)  This  Gonferenee  strongly  recommends  that  the  Sarda  Act  be  more 
strictly  enforced  in  the  Presidency. 

p)  This  Conference  disapproves  certain  amendments  that  are  being  brought  for¬ 
ward  for  getting  exemption  from  the  Sarda  Act. 

(3)  This  Confereoee  recommends  that  Government,  local  bodies,  municipal  bodies, 
all  educational  institutions  and  social  bodies  should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
organise  classes  and  centres  for  the  promotion  of  literacy  and  general  education 
among  adult  men  and  women  through  cinemas,  magic  lanterns,  moving  librari^, 
pnbiicafen  of  suitable  books  in  vernaculars  and  Eirtan,  Puran,  and  Bhajan. 

G)  This  C^^  that  co-education  be  introduced  in  all  primary 

sehools  and  recommends  that  there  should  be  womea  teachers  on  the  staff  as  far  as 

P  Ofe  Conference  strongly  recommends  that  municipal  and  local  bodies  should 
mwien  supertisoro  for  girls’  schools  and  for  eo-educational  schools. 
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C§|  Tills  Co-afireaee  is  of  Gpltita  tliat  all  boys.’  seliools  to  whiei  girls  are  ad- 
millei  sboaM  be  eorapelleci  to  isw  tt  letsi  two  wciaiea  %mdms  m  lat  siairi.w 
to  have  tdeqiute  Sfparate  saiibary  arfmagemenl  for  gir!^  and,  afeo  Ici'  profMs  for  tie 
l«cMiig  of  irill,  doiiicst.lc  science  and  miisle,  __  ^  ^  ^ 

C? I  la  flew  of  the  fact  Ibtl  woineii  klisarers  c mployal  in  in  .fiiais  •» 
generally  marrlei  women  and  aioibcirs  ci  v'-'iinz  cfriklrtm,  this  conference  tir&’.s 
lhal  aif?Qaate  protision  o,f  crtclies  for  thilr  Laldts  and  cLillien  s!iciii,Id  be  made  by 
all  mill-Qirncrs. 

C8|  This  Cor  fcrencc  sapports  th:  rcsolation  pa.ss€ii  tl  the  last  sessloa  of  ta©  AH- 
ladi*  Woiacii'b  ConkTiiiec  f.z.,  ^  ^  . 

iaiarjcrPe  .4i  p  n  ton  o'"  hj  C  r  rnn'cid  of  an  All-Imlia  Cknimis^toa  willl  a 
noi-otlekl  mojor-ty 'and  an  tih  yiate  iinoi'or  of  w 'oi  n  ro  per^r,nni!  to  coiisliier 
ways  tod  moiris  for  the  early  T'.  rncoal  uf  tire  btial  UHrdiililics  of  woith’O  ciS  rrtrards 
iaheriliiice,  nnirr'cio’*  and  anir'ihT>hjp  of  drMrio  mil  toriTomaiJil  suA  .ameiid- 
menfs  tO'  tfcc  exVti'io  law  will  n:  .kskhcro  jort  and  f^-pibalilcd 

1?)  Thk  Cknftr’^'pc  nrgis  tha"  arrapo:cm:am  la.i*©  f?r  ihe  €Siablisiiffl«l  of 
hoine  liidaslrlcs  to  enable  TTomcn  to  add  to  tlic  family  ' 


•> 
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The  Bombay  Women^s  Conference 

Importtnt  rr«oliitloni  were  ,sdoptad  at  the  con,feftiice  of  Bombiy  wom«'*D  hidti  at 
&3miMy  oa  the  lOtli.  Nowcaibar  1934.  The  cenfcreocc  also  ebceted  tea  delcgites  for 
t'lie  lortli-coaiiiig  session  of  the  All- Inc! im  Women’s  conference  to  be  ..Mi, 
Kamclii  in  i>eeciti?)cr  next,  *Vrf,  ffamm  Mella,  who  preS'lded,  stressm 
the  o«i  for  birth  coEtroI  in  view  o.f  and  increasing  birtls  rate  ia 

India  and  appealed  for  assistaaee  to  the  ledita  Woineik  Medical  Associilloa  regK- 
ding  this  work. 

Among  tk‘ T'.sa!iitniis  adopted  to-day  were  fit  siipi»rtinir  the  Hinda  Women’s 
I.Q,lieritaace  Bill  introdac<3ci  In  the  Coancil  G,f  State,  ^  t2|  drawing:  pabllc  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Child  Marriage  Eestraint  Act  did  Dot  ^  prove  effieiect  and^ex- 
pressed  the  opinion  ihal  a  miaislerial  serf,iee  shoiili  be  estibllslieii  la  eyery  provipee 
ia  which  ivome,a  slioiild  hate  free  opportunities  to  serve.  By  the  third  resolaticm 
the  meeting  arged  all  associations  working  fiir  social  iiolift  and  removal  of  illitemcj 
among  the' masses  lo  redoable  their  efforts.  The  foiirth  resolallon  urged  the  recog- 
allioa'  of  Hi.E.di  ts  aa  important  s.ab|e€t  in  school  ciirricilani. 


Tlie  Berar  Women’s 


Tie'  foarlh  wsion  of  the  '^mr  PrO'Viacial  WoTneak  Confcreice  co-mmoeca!  at 
Yeotmal  m  the  1  llli.  Moiwaihor  1934,  Jlrs.  Kammlmkpi  Kibe  _  of  Isdore  preside,, 
Aboat  500  delcgafcs  am!  visitors  hiiling  fro^m  all  the  fomr  distriels  were  pwsept.  ^ 

Hie  pr'Oeeaiiiii^  coiBBiceecd  with  songs  of  wedeome.  Mrs.  MakkmmMi  Bkmt^ 
Atirwciiiits  of  the  reception  c^miailte,  weieomed  'tlie  ieleg tl«  aail  sfesMed  "fee 
seed  of  women  lakiiig  ili:ei.r  propr  sii.»e  in  sliipsg  tie  iestisy  of  tlielir  motte- 
Itni. 

Makaiewi  BkuleMmi,  fee  secretary,  aarrated  'tiie  working  of  the  local 
'Wo.nien's  Home.  They  coniaetei  *  vigoroas  crosmde  iig»n.sl  illilemcy  ^anioag 

frow'B-ap  women j  trainal  aarses^  aid  waiacted  cltsses  of  geB'eml  iastractlcsa  aod 
.laiicrafts.  She  amoanced  that  the  proceeds,  collecled  naottated  to  Es.  1,370.  an 
amonat  macli  ia  excess  of  their  sangaiae  expectations  and  promised'  that  the  •bal¬ 
ance  woali  -l^  cxpeo'irf  in  IrEnslating  the  rwlatioas  of  the  coBfereace  iato 
actioQ'. 

Mrs.  Sahmii  of  Akola  oatliaed  the  activities  ia  Afcola  di&lriel  .and  ni'eationei 
tie  •efforts  ©f  the  Shtrada  ■  Ashnais  wileh  ©ondactal  ilebtto,  eacoaraged  pfaplctl 
«e»i«  aa-i  toiratmeits  •.&ad  ran  s  r»dia^.g  room® 
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iT  president.  Mrs,  Kmnaladevi  Kibe,  delivered  an  extempore  speech  in  Hindi 
tnoTigh  her  address  was  already  printed  and  distributed  in  the  conference.  Her 
spech  was  listened dio  in  pin-drop  silence  by  the  crowded  audience.  The  burden 
01  ner  speecn  was  the  supreme  importance  of  self-reliance,  which  alone  could  evoke 
the  soul  force  lying  dormant  within  them  and  but  for  which  grandiloquent  speeches 
and  beneficent  resolutions  in  conferences  were  bound  to  prove  a  cry  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  She  exhorted  the  audience  to  substitute  consciousness  of  nationality  in  place 
of  narrow-minded  provincialism  and  urged  the  study  of  the  Hindi  language  on  a 
wider  scale.  In  conclusion  the  president  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  follow  the  noble 

example_^oi  Mirabai,  Tulsidas  aud  other  heroes  of  hoary  antiquity  and  endeavour  to 
restore  India  to  her  pristine  glory.  ^  ucavuur  m 

EESOLUTIOHS— SECOND  DAY— 12th.  NOVEMBER  1934 

pie  second  day’s  proceedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  at  12  noon  to-day. 

Sixteen  resolutions  were  adopted,  urging  (1)  the  establishment  of  one  high  school 
for  gixls  m  each  district  and  A.  V.  school  in  towns  having  a  population  of  10.(XX) 
{£)  ^  the  appointment  of  women  teachers  and  women  members  in  Urdu  schools,  (3) 
medical  inspection  of  girls  by  lady  doctors,  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  high  school 
^  Urdu  A.  V.  School  at  Yeotmal,  (5)  the  appointment 

of  lady  members  on  the  coming  Constituent  Assembly  and  (6)  the  starting  of  child 
welfare  centres  in  towns  with  a  population  of  above  lOjOOO. 


RESOLUriONS-THIRD  DAY-13th.  NOVEMBER  1934 

The  thirf  da/a  proceedings  were  resumed  in  the  noon  to-day.  The  conference  protested 

against  Raja  Bahadur  Krishnamachari’s  bill  repealing  the  Sarda  Act  and  urged  more 
stringent  enforcement  of  the  Sarda  Act  by  doing  away  with  the  security  clause  in 
it,  demanded  suffrage  for  every  literate  woman,  urged  the  appointment  of  women 
as  jurors,  supported  the  demand  of  the  All-India  Women’s  Conference  respecting  the 
appointment  of  an  All-India  committee  to  propose  improvements  in  the  legal  status 
and  nghts  ol  women  and  demanded  representation  for  women  on  the  said 
committee. 

Mention  of  divorce  by  one  speaker  raised  a  veritable  storm  of  controversy.  The 
resolution  was,  however,  pass^  by  the  tactful  handling  of  the  situation  by  the  presi- 
d^t,  Tho  conferenee  represented  a  tendency  to  put  blind  faith  in  persons  masquer¬ 
ading  ■under  the  guise  of  religious  or  spiritual  saints. 

,  The Jast  resolution  appealed  to  women  in  cities  to  strive  their  utmost  to  tour 
through  ^ural  areas  to  spread  ideas  of  progress  and  assist  uplift  in  all  directions  of 
womenfolk  m  viilages. 


The  Mysore  Women’s  Conference 

Presidi^  over  the  ninth  session  of  the  Mysore  State  Women’s  Conferena 
d  at  Bangalore  on  the  lOtli,  Novemiber  1934,  Mrs,  Margaret  E,  Comim 
ooserved  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  women  to  think  that  things  ' 
lade  easy^  for  them  so  that  they  might  take  their  place  in 

^5  may  expect  that  they  will  have  to  s _ „„ 

right  to  do  hard  services  for  a  good  many 
will  not  be  pampered  with  reserved  seats.  It  is  not  good  for  them  nor  foi 
national  morale.  But  those  who  are  brave  and  feel  the  call  of  service,  of  patriot¬ 
ism  will  not  shrink  frnm  contested  elections,  from  failures,  perhaps  in  them,  froii 

:iacrffi<»,- from  even  daily  difficulties,  of  dedicated  life.’’  ^ 

■  mm,  (^uslns,  proceeding,  said  that  the  lead  of  women  in  the  matter  of  askini 
mt  joint  electorates  at  this  juncture  of  constitution-making  was  worthy  of  all  praise 
iclea  of  special  seats  for  women  was  pampering  and  was  based  on  an  inferiorit;; 

Dw  ^^hX^moder"^^^  knocks.  Let  Durgi 

the  western  hemisphere  is  rushing  towards  another  terribli 
i  t  women  must  send  onr  thoughts  out  against  ant 

SUCH  sacoSM  of  human  ,iimteirial  ,wMch  women  have  risked  meir  lives'"  to.,,,  bring 
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world.  It  is  the  glory  ol  India  that  it  if  laHncfaing  into  tte  world  its  Mml  of  "On- 
Tiolenee  as  an  alternati«  to  bteiy  warfare  Al  the  Boinbay 

HOD-vlolecce  was  rttlcwted.  Women  tterj where  will  rtfoiee  is  smcaa  ocw  lasiraiato^' 
of  gaining  the 


ElSOLllTiOlS-'SECOMD  DAY— IWi,  NOVEMBES  1S34 

Tta' 'aafereoce  rf-iiS€®Mei  this  nioraliig,  Mfi«  Coasins  presldiogi  whea  tis 
reports  of  Ihe  sectiosal  pcentarks  were  read*  Eesolutioas  gitea  boIics  m  of 
mantes  were  thea  diseassei 

EsCOrEArxEMEXX  TO  ISBIGENOTS'  ISBUSTEIES 
Mr$,  KmmaimmmM  S.  Basappa  mo¥ed  a  resolmlion  10  the  cffecl  that  greiter  ca-* 
coarigemeat  be  gifeii  to  iadigeaous  iadaslrles. 

la  doing  so,  Mrs.  Karnakmma  referred  to  the  tillage  reeoBStriictjpa 
Mthalina  tJandlil  aaci  appealed  to  the  wciaim  of  lijsore  to  tater 
tries  as  far  as  possible.  They  should  tl!  take  1  tow  tO;  cmliiTiite  the 
spirit.  After  'being  secoaiied  by  Mrs,  F.  Bawmlingam,  the  resolation  was.  ca 

■sntnimoGsly.  ^  ^ 

Qe  resolatic®  of  Mn,  K,  D.  BmkmmimmMa  requesting  Goffirnmeiit  to 
fide  from  next  year  for  the  tetchlag  of  sciaace  satiieets  in  the  latarmediita  citrae 
of  the  Mahtrairs  College  la  Mysore,  was  next  discussed  and  adopted  antaiffiOttsiy*^ 

la  eoaimeiiiiing  the  resoiulion  for  the  teeeptaBce  of  the  House.  Mrs. 
mmiaa  referrrf  to  the  decisica  of  the  University  to  transfer  the  MahErmars 
from  Mysore  to  Bangalore  and  said  that  this  would  ael  as  »  gretl  htcaicap  to  tne 
girls  Ie  Mysore.  She  thought  thil  €fcu  II  the  transfer  was  eiTected.  the  lateinieaisli 
cltsses  woiM  be  tclaiaed.  'At  presial  if  t  Itdy  student  wanted  to  take  sp  scisace 
Bubwli,  she  had  to  go  to  Bangalore.  This  meant  hardship  and  great  expcnctitore^ 
fcss"  Z.  LazarnSt  Mis.  Kamakmma  H.  Dasappa  and  Xl2ank:acliiiHSi.t  safporim 
the  resolatioDt 


'‘Cleah-^  Fiem  Oampai'GH 

Miss  TomMmom  next  ino?ed  the  following  resolalioa  ^'’The  Wom'&s  Conicreiice 
regards  the  exhibition  of  raany  films  shown  to  the  pablie  in  cloemt  houses  m  ob|ec- 
lionabie,  and  dangerous  to  the  rnincis  of  the  yoaag.  Il  ptfijs  that  the  Governmeal 
will  take  speedy  steps  to  pari! j  the  cinema  and  so  to  remote  a  gieat  danger  froai  our 
citks  and  towns  :  this  Conference  farther  prays  thiil  the  exhibitioa  of  aEwaowOffie 
■pictar«  aiii 'posters  may  be  prohibltei ;  and  fiiriher  upon  the  aathoriliei  the 

of  appoioliog  Bome  ladles  as  memiiers  of  the  Botrd  of  Geasors  for 

cineoi*.”' 

Mrt,  K  .&  FMi^am/a  Aigar  mtili  a  scathing  coodeisBatioa  of  ^pcji€ra  i*f 
films  aod  TOiated  out  that  the  yomag  kijB,  and  girls  after  steof  sack  fites  to 
imilile  western  methods  wad  ideas.  Mach  reform  was  leecled  regiri  to  tMse 
*nd  she  appealed  to  the  Conference  to  urge  on  the  alteatioa  of  CjOferameni 
tie  desImMIity  of  preffalicg  the  exhilitlon  of  Indecent  films  aod  proiiil»liag  wys 
*Bd  gills  of  tender  age  from  atteadiag  these  unwhoiesome  films. 

The  r»olalioii  was  adopted  antBimoas'l'y.  , 

Ob  the  motion  of  Mrs,  Indiraim  Fksmiepmmmrikij  the  Cofiferenee  rcsolfeu  inaoi- 

BOiisly  that  Hindi  .!»  made  m  mmmQB  l&mgUMge  for  India. 


Sepfeessioh  of  Immoral  Teaffig 

The  Confereace  next  adopted  the  relation  of  Sli'tcr  Elhel  'TtikiDSOBj  tertilt 
SHppeurting  the  Bill  for  the  iiippresBiois  of  immoral  traffic  among  wofflen  ma  ehiM- 
rea  ted  reqaestei  Clofcrimeat  to  pass  the  Bill  at  aa  early  dale  and  opea  tse 

F’fiscE®  hoEi^fi'*  k  .  » 

Oa  the  S3.otion  of  the  Pregident,  the  Hoase  ^  adoptrf  asother'  _  rcEolptioB, 
siroaek  arcing  the  need  of  railway  eompanic?s  in  Iidit  issaisg  coaeeesioa  tt-  **■“ 
to  delegtles  tltending  the  AIMndia  Women's  Coofereii'Ce  to  be  held  at  Karachi 


tickets 
EfXl 


The  Mrsoanil  ©f  the  Biaadieg  Committee  of  the  State  Conferefice  for 

the  next  year  wa®  ihm  aniaoaiicei.  The  ConfercBce  then  aiioareed  for  th®  mj. 


the  WOMEN’S  CONFERENCES  f  teivandeom- 

RESOLUTIONS— THIRD  DAY— 12th.  NOVEMBER  1934 

maS5e?bf/na“  ed.  widow 

A  R  discussion.  Mrs.  V.  R.  Thiagaraja  Aiyar  Mrs 

doif ‘nf  m^^rrf  .Thangaehamma,  while  according  their  support  to  the  win.' 

leKir  of  Inch  themselves  strongly  against  '^any 

of  Vasudevamurthi  said  that  in  the  interest  of  the  children  bom 

On  ^5,®“  widows,  such  marriages  should  be  legalised. 

deferred  iuTierof  its  tmpSn'S!  consideration  of  this  subject  was 

adopted  the  following  resolutions  :— 

Government  that  more  uniformitv  be 

ties  communities  scholarships  and  other  facili- 

tiea  for  the  encouragement  of  girls’  education.  ^ 

Conference  requests  the  authorities  to  establish  an  S.RO.A.  in  each  district 

haviS  to^ownTvfw  Government  to  exempt  women  from  the  rSrof 

BZ&s.r„‘s“?  irss.tVrf?.  ““ “■  •»'• » 

tltnt.“  i°l®j  ^11  discussed,  Mrs.  Cousins,  in  winding  up  the  nrocee- 

thev  Lad  women  of  Mysore  on  the  remarkable  manner  in^ which 

vanPtT  nf  i'lu  ,  through  the  business.  The  discussion  coverSl  a 

dpnpKn°ihr-^^®°*®  1“*^  the  speakers  showed  great  freedom  of  thought  and  inderen- 

^r-£  tLif ™r.r«.r£ ‘1; s'S"* “ 


The  Travancore  Women’s  Conference 

^Constituent  Conference  was  held  at  Trivan' 
e  i?th  Howemher  1934  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Mrs.  "  * - 


Jotioe  MAHAEAJTfs  Message  ■ 

aharaS^whil^ws  Sfewp “essage  of  Her  Highness  the  Junior 
bX  which  aSs  at  nripi?;n  „  fJ“'‘“*®^  this  Conference  has  been  by  the  All-India 
and  mothers  of  fntuM  pitiypnf  ludia  their  responsibilities  as  citizens 

betwMD  men  and  woLn^  if  i.  f  f  ““"“f  equality  of  rights  and  opportunities 
tkms,  lar^lv  antoromnns  wisely  made  every  one  of  its  constituent  organisa- 

and  doM^ot  S  Cm  «nm»  If  S''®''*  ®*''''^®®  “  women’s  ed^ation 

of  o^°movtrnf'BirasTcle1r‘froJ  elsewhere  hamper  the  growth 

of  work  before  us  agenda  here  is  still  enormous  volume 

Srvi“  tlrntTmTom^fap^  in  betterment  and  many  other  forms  of  social 

conditions  and  I  therefore  welcnmp^thl^'^T™”®  ninst  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  local 
oessful  session.”  ’  ''®*°''®>  welcome  the  Travancore  Conference  and  wish  it  a  sue- 

Welcome  Adbeess 

gattefog^an^  spoked  Committee,  welcomed  fee 

like  the  All-India  Women's  OAnfA^AnAa  ^?F  and  social  work  for  a  body 

She  then  referred  to  Dr  Muthnlift^w*  ^  of  1  womanhood, 

the  iplifimenfc^  of  InSan  ^omanSod  ^  the  cause  of 

of  em^ymmt^^ij?  ° /®gard  to  literacy  and  conditions 

fey  membi^  and  for  a  ^Irit  nf  <feffasion  of  education  and  appealed  for  action 

j  cuioixB  ana  lor  a  spirit  of  service  for  the  all-round  upliftment  of  women. 
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MmtlmlQMMmi  MeMi  la  tie  '  eoar?^e  U  tier  "  extempore  prcsideBlial  address, 
after  Ihtokiag  tie  orgasliers  for  lieir  lindnesa  tad  welcome,  referred  to  tie 
meat  ©f  lie  Home  for  lie  Bestitmie  tod  tie  geaercsjly  of  tie  royal  famif* 

Spezkmg  of  lie  All-Iodia  Women’s  CDofo-resee,  sfre  ftiM  ti&t  litre  were  IIB 
htMMdm  fmm  tie  Korti-Wesl  Froatier  to  Trivandram.  She  con;,TatQlat€fi^  lie 
W0:Hi«  of  XraFancore  on  tie  mark  made  at  the  eoofereacc  aai  lieir  ^  iatelllftfil 
mttriircia!  system  ixid  tie  uspanlMed  esaniple  of  women,  not  abusing  lieir 
power  sad  co'nemtalatcd  them  oa  powessing  freedom,  eqmml  rights  tad  opporl'noi- 
tfes  witli  men.  She  expressed  tic  flew  that  Traviacore  women  were  tie  best  fitted 
|0  Wfe  tie  whole  of  India  in  spreading  edaettioB.  She  oal  that  Mtlialait 

Gandii  hsd  cmlM  lltlabti:  and  Ira^accore  a  "blaek  spof '  bq  far  as  aatoacliaMlity 
ftnd  Gnappreacliability  wts  coacerDed,  sod  she  appealed  to  tfaem  to  work  for  tie 
remoTal  of  these  disabiltiea.  Nature  was  toGatiful  and  beantifnJ,  bHt_why  shonM 
humanity  fee  so  ungenerous  ?  The  uplift  of  the  backward  closes  was  in  the  hands 
of  wofficn® 

CoBgrafalating  tie  Confcreace  on  sending  Iwo  stadeats  to  Bellii  Ltdf  Irwia 
College  of  Dointttlc  Science,  she  spoke  of  the  importaare  of  applicttlo,!i  of  scieaee 
ia  practical  life  and  the  oeed  for  eitaWis,li!ag  nntritloQ.  imremiis  for  expMiifiig  lie 
¥aliies  of  vitamins*  She  exhorted  the  memliers  of  the  Coaferenee  to  tmfce  tieir 
legiliiatta  part  In  the  legislatarc  tad  manicipaiitles  anci  ^  .tppeairf^  to  Xra.fa,!ieore" 
womm  lo  come  oal  to  other  proTincis  like  foreiga  missionaries.  She  coficladed  by 
stjiag  IMI  edacElion  withonl  being  cc»s«rat«i  to  the  service  of  imaaaily  and 
merely  for  tie  p»smIoq  of  actiemlc  qatilicalioa  wai  of  no  Talne* 


Ass 

The  tnsEtl  report  of  the  Trafa-neore  coaslitiieat  coofereiiec  of  lie  AII-lEdli 
Conferciiee  was  read  by  Srimaiki  R^mimamma, 

The  report  showed  that  dErlng  the  l*sl  j«r  tie  coasliteeacf  aimiaij  iefotel  its 
attcBtloa  to  edacmtional  aoi  sociil  works.  The  tseinbewiiip  was^lOO.  On  aeooaat 
of  the  .Bimieross  preoccupations  of  tie  memlicrs  in  connection  with  Hii  Exceileacy 
lie  Viceroy’s  the  Falliketia  of  the  Firsl  Fripca8.s  and  oilier  fmoctions,  tie  'eoas- 
tilEeccj  was  not  able  to  acMeve  anythiQ,g  spectacakr.  la  tie  matter  of  aiaifc 
edncilloii  the  members  look  upon  tlieniseives  tie  ttsfc  of  ed.aciting  illiterate  do!B«- 
lic  servaots.  Tie  coastilaency  appraised  the  GoverMnenl  of  tie  urgent  necessity  of 
removing  lie  H.in£ici  cremation  ground  from  tie  neigibonricMxi  of  the  Women  aad 
CMIdrenk  Hospital.  A  siim  of  Bs.  Td]  was  coliected  towsfcis  the  Bihar  Seliel 
A  meeting  was  coBfesed  to  pass  resolutions  reqnesliag  lie  Gofersffient  of 
Ib4I*  to  ap'poiat  a  d5mmilfce8  to  esqaire  into  the  legal  d!B.Abliit,ies  of  wornen  .in  .ladim 
wi  iiigg«t  rem^ies.  The  report  acknowledged  the  faliiable  co-o^peratloe  r«;elv«i 
fooa  Imiding  niemixis  of  fclie  Triwndrasi  Bar.  Tie  coBStitnency  deputed  two 
students,  oae  a  gwlaate  aod  tie  o^tfaer  an  under- gradaftfee,  lo  undergo  traialng  la 
llie  i«dy  Irwin  College  for  Domesllc  ■  Sciesce.  The  report  records  tie  -eo- 

operation  r«!eifeci  from  tie  Vanita  Sangham,  Mahilt  Maod,irtiB,  Y.  W.»  0.  A.,  and 
lie  Womens’  Oonacii  of  Help.  ,Tlia  r8|»rt  express^  tlia  grititode  of  tl»  wsita- 
encf  ■  to  Tittir  Higiaeiies  tie  Mthsinja  afid  Janlor^  Manaraai  for  their  graclijei 
sappirt  and  ioterest  in  tie  apllfttof  womanhood  .i,a  the  State. 


Mrs.  A.  Alexander  addrwMd  tie  gttiering.  She  stid  tial  womea  delegtte'fe 
^  Tabte  had  crea'led  a  rerf  etxxi  Impressioa  in  Eogkid.  ■  He 

k  ■  .a  •  .  'S... _ j 


■  He 
tie  serrice  of 


lie  .Baaoi  Table  ^Ckiafereaoe  iai  crea'I^  a  reiy  gtxrf 
fr«doai  woo  ij  womeii  was  cot  for  mere  wif-glorifictiicin  bat  for 
womankiiid.  There  was  a  iioge  naailwr  of  My  gmdaates  in  Trm¥*iic««  bal^  l^  i«| 
iiol  .tccomplisheci  mnytiing.  S|»AiBg  of  ieggtrj  the  speafer  was  of  oflBioa  timt 
mere  legiilalioa  was  of  no  avail  Sic  mel  wltli  teffitrs  ia  Loiido,ii,  tiongh  beggsrf 
was  a  crime  there.  People  ieg^  under  tie  of  one  thing  or  aii'Otier.  Faille 

ipirit  and  action  alone  coiild  ’  redaee  teggiry  aid  in  ladm  it  was  womm  wi» 
eoconrtgec!  beggary  and  it  was  for  wciBien  to  prefenl  Hen  the  speaker 

dwell  oa  the  o^eed  for  pfeoile  lilertliire  tad  perMIcals  for  Mies.  She  pleaded  for 
expansion  of  th-eir  work  throaghoal  the  State.  .  i 

Mrs.  Tkant&mwm  FmdmamMm  F%llm  speaking  ib  Mtkyakni  ohserf'rf  Ihtl 
©3a€,ated  women  ia  Tratancore  htd  to  knock  at  the  doors,  of  heads  of  departmeBta 
»4  «l  di.s*ppoiitei.  Tie  system  of  ■«iiieal.lon  was  at  fmll.  They  .h«i  freedom  and 
hid  to  make  me  of  thtl  freedom  lo  reforce  the  sjttem  of  tdaeatioo.  Orgtnlxdl, 
m  theftrioii  fieMi  was  the  di.re  need  of  the  hoar.  Many  womea  were  Iw 
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modest  to  get  out  and  too  poor  to  remain  at  home.  He  su^ffested  an  .. 

based  on  co-operative  principles  and  opined  that  educated  TOmenco We 
use  in  this  work.  touia  oe  a  gr^t 

In  the  afternoon  session,  resolutions  were  discussed. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions  of  loyalty  and  felicitations  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaia  nf  Travan 
core  on  his  attaining  the  22nd.  birthday,  expressing  ^.gratitude  to  His  ^Hiehness  fni 
his  munificence  in  founding  a  Home  for  the  Destitute  and  Infirm,  were  mov^  frnm 
the  chair  and  passed,  all  standing.  A  condolence  resolution  recording  Tin  SnS 

Promotion  of  Adult  Education 

_  Mrs>  M,  0.  Fergrtee  moved  a  resolution  emphasising  the  need  for  orfi’anis^f! 

education.  She  observed  that,  Sespite  the  headwly^  S 
Travancore  was  far  behind  other  civilised  countrL  The 
rnimber  of  literates  during  the  last  decade  was  not  much?  It  waal 
per  cent  for  males  and  4  per  cent  for  females.  The  lapses  into  iiliteraev  had  J 

tw  Zl  to  be  found  n  thf  fact  that 

there  was  no  vital  connection  between  school  life  and  home  life.  Once  out  hi 

school  meant  complete  ignorance.  A  high  level  of  literacy  was  an  essential  reauiaito 

of  BMoessM  democracy.  The  speaker  suggested  grants-in-aid  to  night  schools  and 

agre^  with  Uie  view  of  the  Statham  Committee  regarding  night  schools  being  at 

tached  to  twining  schools.  She  pleaded  for  a  definite  poloy  and  organised  Tffc. 

seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  illiterate  sisters 
outside  the  hall  would  be  eager  to  know  what  some  women  wCTe  doing  flaiT  u 

ignorance  prevented  them  from  satirfyfng  the“f  Ssitv 
If  they  desired  political  xegeneratiou  or  social  reform,  it  could  be  achieved  oniv  Iw 

lmSse?val"‘Mw  ifc  “^'^bers  woidd  firsf^eHhat  IhS 

right  they  Stoll  22  per  cent  and  it  was  but 

Srii^tki  Mmi^h.%amma  supported  the  resolution  in  a  Malavalam  arw=P,>li  Tha 

B^ity  of  hteracy  was  felt  all  the  more  whsn  women  had  to  JTPrrispK’fr^ 
chise.  Political  nghts  could  be  exerelspd  nnlv  i»v,pn  ^  *0  exercise  tlieir  fran- 

general  afiairs.  Adult  education  hv  mpana  Af,.ort;,,  t  ®  knowledge  of 


Sclciliictilf  M  tai  tnwgil  up  babies  W€».  riqiliwl  msi  sie 
liOMo  tliti  fafare  5:eRerat:onB  of  IriTaaeore  wr-ald  be  siifcrm:.es* 

iipfwriiiig  tie  reioInti©i5  obserfcd  tlial  the  aioil  charge 
weiiecl  igijflsl  Mncjtti  %cmm  was  Ibai  tiiej  netlectrf  clomeitlc  work*  llomestic 

M^McS  ^  *  hetliiif  mai  ta- 

^  Mmtkmiukikwti  explained  the  ?a,ried  sjllaliiis  of  the  Ltdj  Irwin 

imm  md  sM  hoped  that  iDemberi  would  ittmh  gresl  imporitBce  lo  the  iiliiecta 
lae  rtioIatiO'Q  was  aiiQlimoaslj  pis^Fid. 

Moral  IssTircfricts 

^mmtki  C,  Bukntmmfrms  Tn:TQd  a  rc-olatioa  iitgiim  that  moral  ii:«:raei:oii 
bemad©  compalsorj  in  seliools* 

^  She  pointed  oat  the  present  eenditien  of  fcojs  and  slrls  wis  -nol  iitlifaclfiri 

Disobedieiice  and  spirit  cf^  refoll  were  cfcrywiicre 
Zth^nr%  f ,  misaiidersfai^iog  was  sGlciem  for  harbonriog  liiiiici  and 
wiiaoai  cmraetcr___inL  raticioal  oix-dA'nee  no  cdaeatixo  wonlJ  be  complete, 

i^nnW  tfc  pr^itioB  f©  fee  inacle  clear.  Mortl  isslrscifoa 

®  compnl^rj  in  the  sense  the  meter  wasted  it  to  'be  ioae, 

nnltifln  •«  1 morality  was  eomparativc  there  wis  i  dlfft^rence  of 

X  mo»l  teaeliiiig.  iSe  child  coild  lemrn  morals,  if  etery  time  the 

alwtys  led  to  rekdlioo.  She  tlianghi  the  girl  guide 
Hsowmeiit  aai  sociil  aeimtirs  would  help  the  students.  "'  ■ 

expliitied^  tile  rceolnicii,.  She  said  the  resoinfics  mm  laeail  lo 
briBgiiiii  oat  the  tel  of  feiiiBtii  fialiire,  ie  epi«  wMch 
Ilfl  i«  ^ii  time  immemoral  hid  of  noral  WGttk  k  tUm.  Tmth  m 

*1^'*^*  Mohan  Roy  a-sfmhatal  thw  great  Mei«  Glrtguli© 

the  'iBfiliods  to  acMefe  the  end  bnl  a  protisfoo  for  emplisli- 

AiJnllE^^SercncL^^  laslracticia  was  always  made  in  the  resolalions  of  the 
The  resolution  was  put  to  Tofo  and  carried,  35  fotiiag  for  and  22  agtlnil* 

LiTE'BATUfiE  FOB  lU'TENlLES 

moved  a  resolation  urging  the  foieecl  for  iciprorecl  Isfenile 
verr.aciiiars  arid  requesting  the  Iboferament  lo  appoint  a  eosimittee  to 
qaesLon.  bhe  spoke  of  the  need  for  siieh  literalare  in  Iridli,  ChildrcB’s 
ews^pers  were  few  ;  poetry  books  d.d  not  deal  with  Indian  eoricioioEs,  ChiMreak 

litefitHre  great  deal  of  good  rcsElled  from  havii  g  ht^^l'liy  juftaile 

A^rofafifli-i  A  air,  secoricliog  the  rpsolution,  ohserfrcl  llial  sfar¥»tioH  of 
eMsteoce  of  iii'perslilioii  thai  atejnlo  tie  ?iials  of  ilie  people  eoali  I* 
pwfeaiwi  oy  isiprofed  jafeaile  literature.  Tie  resolution  was  fMiBsed  iiii»Bi.»©«:sij« 

MlBIClL  iHSPECTIOIf  W  SCHTOLS 

*ir ^ayaw^s  pQim>mnmbkm  ih'lfoi  mofeci  t  resGlallO'it  urgiog  frennent  *ii4 
si^cal  lasp^ion  la  primary  and  ,  feigh  icheols.  She  refer^  to  tlie  mm 

poor  tjmge  iife  of  ladiins  mmd  said  Ihal  gysiemalic  aad 
iBoroagti  inspectioas  were  aosolateiy  necessiry, 

Bwoiidieg  tie  OTokfioii.  oterved  that  sltipMilf  and 
among  ckldren  were  dae  to  some  physical  defrcis  twi  nirficml 
aXane'Ta!^^^  discofer  tim.  Sometimes  the  ciefeel;wts  not  solieei  lili  aa 

"■■  TRaocQ  sge  wia€Q  IS  was  IO0  iEte»  Alie  resolstiofl  w#s  ‘Sfiaainioiisiy  passed* 

'E'Mm  FOE  KuESEmY  Schools 

Mim  Jbpee  VgdakmM  tmoved  a  resolation  a.rglii.r  lie  need  for  fiarserw  grioftla 

Se  eonrw  W  ^  stedy  ’  metSBics  for  opeumg^ them.  In 

I  tie  speaker  ewp'fecl  that  the  latent  powers  of 

ws  a  terto  the^  aoxsery  schools.  Tie  wmte  iQ  tie  pre-schocil-^tge 

Miss  S,  K,  Qmrge  eeeoaded  tie  resokiioa  wilcli  was  passed  SQtaimouslj. 


aad 


Amm&me,  m  moving  a  rcsofetioo  argieg  tie  need  for  oremised  relief 
to  preieiil  prof«sio.Eai  beggary  and  ealli'iig  ipoa  tie  public,  lo  co- 
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operate,  observed  that  the  public  mind  was  not  sufficiently  stirred  in  the  matter 
Chanty  was  ordmanly  conceived  to  be  a  household  divinity  Ld  this  led  to  lazing 
of  able-bodied  persons.  What  was  wanted  was  the  pooling  of  resources  and  nriro 

destitute  had  aright  to  the  resources  of  the  State  and  so^^^^^ 

and  he  fortunate  few  should  set  apart  something  for  their  unfortunate  fellow^ 
beings  and  created  relief  would  prevent  beggary  and  indiscriminate  charitv 
Miss  ff.  JTianJaffimo,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed  that  beeearv 

became  hereditary  and  it  was  the  direct  cause  for  the  spread  of  contagious  disS^ 
She  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  a  rubber  factory  would  in  a  wav  solve  the 

uSZusfy. wL  pLS 

PUlai  moved  a  resolution  for  extending  the  activities  of  the 
conference  to  the  mofussil  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  P.  V.  Nayar  it  was  pass™ 


Enquiry  into  Women’s  Disabilities 

resolution,  observed  that  women  were  al wavs 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  males  and  invariably  they  were  the  sufferers  HinJn 

aw  must  be  suitably  amended.  Mrs,  N,  S,  8,  Aiyar  supported  the  resolution  in  » 
Tamil  speech,  and  it  was  passed.  ouppuncu  me  resolution  m  a 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  congratulating  the  Social  Service  LeafniP  nn  fKa 

for^  members  of  the  conference  taking  active  steps 

for  the  uplift  of  the  depressed  classes  and  for  the  abolition  of  untoucbabiiitv  ^ 

Snmatht  Anandavalliamma  moved  a  resolution  urging:  the  need  wnmA« 
members  in  municipal  councils  and  appealing  to  the  women  of  the  land  tn  foV 

active  steps  to  get  their  representatives  electef.  Mrs?  K  C  Xharian 
resolution  which  was  passed  unanimously.  '  seconded  the 
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b?SveS  igVA  at,  .IjeW  on 
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catinot  be  diESolTdi.  1  woaW  sngic«t  s  role  of  l»jr  by  in  ca»  of 

rrcifed  to  the  Fatjslwt^a!!  of  a  court  of  law,  tfi»  wife  sisiiM  be  adawea  to  exefei« 
her  right  of  ditoree  Use  i*w  »s  it  sltnds  to-clty  coaeeriiiag 
ioabi,  profite  In  saei  easei  icptrsle  mt  in  tea  ties  _^oii  a  decpt  sesle,  ^ 

where  mn^iiom  the  right  of  T^-Tiirrh;:\  aai  I  th'ok  it  w  bat  hare 
fair  partner  who  ii*<l  the  misfortiiiie  to  be  ii!-tremted  ill oaM  hate  Mother  cli>aei  -w 
nsefal  life  with  finrlj.  Thii  law  wonH  a‘«o  be  midc  appiicabic  to  all  olMr  e«s 
ill  which  the  present  Itw  allows  ieparate  mmitmmte.  ^  ** 

liolber  ispccl  of  social  reform  wMch  has  been  ^tging  the 
Iniaii  pabllc  for  a  decide  is  fer  the  pirvestion  ef  chiM  ^  It  b 

li«re  fflentioned  fo  llie  credit  of  the  CTOfernnieiit  that  it  has  done  sometime  to 
fffeel  thk  reform.  Smog  fiews  are  exm^med,  Imth  m  J&mm  md  tht 

Saria  Id  as  it  now  stsiids.  Biii  in  my  opiniO'S,  except  for  Ae  reefing  of  »« 
or  two  loop-iifiles  in  the  ieeisistion  such  as  the  Em-apnombility  of  the  proiBions 
of  the  Act  to  raarriiges  performed  in  other  thin  ^Bntisli  laditQ  proiriaess  and  ms 
absenee  of  a  claase  deciariog  the  marritges  of  girls  below 

Act  iliell  app-eiirs  to  hife  been  coaceived  and  worked  oa  a  oasis  tna-  saon^a  rccs|Te 

the  appro.»tI  of  til  dispassionate  thinkei'S.  _  ^  %_•  'i*  t 

The  Hlniii  societ?.  wliicli  hss  inn ifcd  lie  ficissiludes  to  which  the  Iiiian  natyoa 
has  been  sabfected*  fits  jd  one  sore  poini  thal  reqairts  onr  immeaiai.e  at.entiom 
All  hoBoar  to  tie  Mol  of  the  Indian  nation,  Mahatma  GMdli.  wli  lastrteo  ap 
the  ctBss  of  t.!se  antoiiclnWes  li  more  dear  to  him  latB  fits  .own  pfe.  ....ISeiorm  m 
tMs  direction  which  did  not  reeeite  any  stten tioe  j  w  wS* 

years  lack  las  beeo  mide  one  ef  Jle 

great  impetus  gifen  to  it  by  the  epic  fssfc  of  Malt  tot  ■GaadM  ind  Its 

caiaptiga.  Of""eoiirsey  there  is  »  ?ast  'asiDiint  of  work  jet  ici  ** 

ronsiig  piiMic  opiiHoa  in  faroiir  of  the;  fio-called  matonciabies  ana  for  improfttg 
their  ecoaomic  and  social  coadiiicins*  Iideed,  I  am  strongly  of  opmioa  ■■  ai 
immediate  need  is  their  ecoiiomie  uplift.  , .  *  .  -  a® 

Now  I  eome  to  a  sphere  of  reform  the  need  for  which  is  as 
neglect  with  which  it  las  been.  trmtM.  I  hare  no  hesitolion  in 
beliere  won  will  a,.gr«  witli  ms— -thtl  the  crying  need  of  India  is  the  ertaicaPOB^  ot 
the  proverbial  ulitcncy  of  th‘  Iiidmn  masses*  I^need  hardly  po,iiit  oal  to  you  tiie  i»- 
perttwe  neeesabw  for  formulating  mass  edacatiOQ  scheaies. 

Sifters,  these \are  some  of  the  imporlaat  problems  that  c.onfroa^s.  ns  aaa  for  waiea 
we  Wire  Be€ki!i.g  .solatba.  Bit  I  hafe  refraiaed  up  to  'nciw  from  mealioniBg 

sapreme  prcibleia.  of  the  Iiidita  iiatioa,  wM?h  with  eat  oar  laciEg  it  oDialy,  we  s»il 

not  be  able  to  reader  a  good  aceoaiit  of  ourselves  with  regiM  to  otliers. 

The  social  seeds  of  .ladia,  the  ecoaotaie  uplift  and  the  ednsational  adtaace  of  iha 
laiiEB  masses  are  iiiextricablj  mixed  np  witii  the  political  status  of 
In  a  skfe  cooBtry  like  India,  the  .first  mi.  foremosl  duty  of  every  child  ©f  |&e 
nation  is  to  rend  asnsder  tli3  shaekles  ol  slaf-erj.  We  tra  toMtf  ^ocf0aOM««*|f 
and  politically  the  slaves  of  t  Weslsr.!!  aatioa.  Oar  ©conomic 
.ilrwllf  ,4ii  to  Il8  doaiatfeioa.  Oa.r  social  laeqatl^ks,  oi»  caaiajaaai 
which  seem  to  threatea  as  »l  every  stage  of  oar  polities  ^faneej  aod  the  is^«» 
pcwltion  assigorf  to  as  tmoag  the  sister  n&tioas  of  the  world  can  only  te  exp»inw 
©0  this  ttsamptloa.  As  for  lie  political^  stains  of  lie  InditiSj^  it  haraly  reqmW' 
aaf  coiBiiieal :  the  ladkas  .a..re  eomparstlfelf  aowifte  efea  la  taeir  own  eoaatry. 

I  am  of  obIhIoo  tlial  the  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  eccio.O!aic  de-waieiice  of  Isdi* 
on  England.  The  povcrly-strlckea  villagers  have  hardly  a  fall  meal  i  dty«  Lm  ni 
pat  oar  heads  t0gelb?r '  Aai  organize  oiirsekes 

aetion  to  root  oat  the  evils  Ihtl  sap  oar  ,  strength,  ,  to'  carry  .ligmt  and  Iwsisg  .to 
the  .mts^es  and  lead  them  to  fietory  la  ef'Cry  field  of  aciifitjt  *>  victory  liiat  sli.»I 

1»  the  gloFT  of  oar  mAiherland.’’  ^  ^ .  jt 

rhe  P?«icleat  was  followed  bf  Mrs.  B.  Ltkshaibii,  Mrs.  S«  an® 


le  Its  I 


R  .e  f  o  I  Q  1 1  e  n  s 


Thg  cOB.fereiiee  then  passed  a  namber  of  xesolniiois. 

^grefc  was  expressed  that  the  repgister©ii  eridnates  of  the  Audits  Unlf'eriity  did 
BOt  elect  to  the  Sa'.Btte  Mrs. 

to  Ike  Seaate  in  Ike  r^nl  bj-clecllofl® 
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Alt*  JJKI  .TfT — , 

A  resmufcioQ  was  passed  tliat  there  should  be  a  sennrofo 

ffoT  “  separate  hostel  for  girls  be  provided  in  fe^Vizag^^S^ 

The  Conference  requested  the  Government  and  Tin<^n]  pAriJoa  *. 

1.'^^?  Conferenee  requested  the  Andhra  Desa  voca- 

^encj  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  sum  of  Es  1000  nrnmfao?^?5'®'i-®  ®°DSti- 

^  contribution  for  Domestic  Science  GolWe  DdW  ^ 

All  the  resolutions  were  moved  by  the  chair  and  pasted  unanimously. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND  DAY— ISlh  NOVEMBER  1934 

ised!  Of  the  Conferenee  concluded  after  a  number  of  resolutions 


- -  - 

to  9“  resolution  giving  the  sunnort  of  tho  n  t 

to  the  Hindu  Marriages  Dissolution  Bill,  and  it  was  thriT^  not  .,u-  pooffiieuM 
overwhelming  majority.  tnrown  out  ultimately  by  an 

The  Conference  demanded  the  strict  enforcement  of  a  <■  j  , 

whole-hearted  support  to  the  abolition  of  untoTehabilLr^^^ 
grant  of  equal  rights  to  women  in  all  walks  of  irfe  esLc;a  w  “®“'l®v 

over  the  “lease tf'lli“‘‘“  ^e^o^^ending  a  more  vigilant  reS 

A  resol  utiorwas^pareS^^ndemn^ng  tL^ommunafA^^'^^H  ®“‘^,®^a‘^eshi. 

aid  forS^r  of  a  sTparate  AnZTp“'^'“S 
was  also  passed.  The  Conference  then  terminated.  ®®Parate  Andhra  Province 


The  Delhi  Women’s  Conference 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Delhi  Women’s  ProTinmoi  _  i  c 

;i"4'  rssi  S4S‘.9‘?4"''r<£  _ 

Inetadlug  •  togB  juolKr  of  Mnlli  ioneo",  p4tatSfb«?f«“M»*ShS'V.”’' 

Zafar  Hussaiiij  Begum  Mohammad  Alt  Mrs  Bsinai  M 
eourse  of  her  speech”  the  Presideu^  ana  Miss  YouDg.  In 

portanee  of  the  objecfe^of  preaching  on  the  vital  in 

deny  that  one  of  Possibl 

app^Iing  illiteracy  among  ow  sistSsf  ^  is  the  removal  of  If 

^  While  the  Government  may  not  have  enomf'h  fnnda  fn**  i 

primary  education,  are  we  to  sit  with  folded  ha^ds  ?  Wo  starting  TOmpnlsor 

success  to  the  extent  we  desire  hnt  mWoto  ^  We  may  not  be  able  to  attai 

we  aesire,  but  whatever  we  can  do,  however  small,  will  be  dis 


O  ■  ^  '  ' 

m2?s  ?omr°t"- 

among  at  least  a  certain  section  of  In%aZ  th‘  /V  ?  hopeful  feature 

“““whT  ‘»g«-lo“g  jujustiees  dJne  to  wome^  ‘™e 

wanting  that  the  citadel^’ of  conservsHRm’^  ■  “  social  progress,  signs  are 

leagn^I  am  sure,"  an  help  in^thL  caSaifi^^^^ 

bers?AwffeagLAn  Ihf  eSof' 

committees  of  the  munioinalitv  is  rc  inc*!*^*^**^^’  “^*'*^“‘,*'7  snd  child  welfare  sn 
wiirexpress  its  opiniolireieL  fnd\mfhik^Vr^^^  ^ 

assistawie  ItT  flrthering^thl  cause  ^  o^^this'^l^^^"^  ^  privilege  if  I  can  be  of  at 

eiorts  to  improve  the  rendition  of  wlLef  im  thif  wov°inI^‘'*  ^  sueeess  in  i 

ennmeraled  thal  the  Qnpnpd“  a  ® course  of  which  si 

running  on  uon-communat  lineJ^m  school  which  wi 

opened  by  Mrs.  PearylT  a  memLr  nf  ^  Cbandrawal  a  girls’  school  had  bet 

,  a  memoer  Of  the  league,  and  the  atfeeudanee india^ 
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timt^prepdiee  tgalnsl  cdaeatiou  lor  ifrls  was  #b  tb«  wmc;  tii  l«fii  sterW  * 
mssie  mkml  tm  popukri^ini^  lodim  and  dasskfil  dar*ciu"  ,  acd  memberi  of  lit 
I»gae  slarlM  an  ladiislriil  icAiaoI  for  iieodj  women  and  anctiier  sciixil  lor'  'iar^^rt* 
ing  iaslraclioi  ii  iiglicr  Hindi*  lie  lesgiie  itirtrf  tii  iidepeiiiml  Mitr  'Wlli- 
qaake  faad  sni  apf»iiil«i  coinmiliesi  for  other  »cial  work«, 

Mrs,  Aiaf  Ad  said  tia?  it  dii2  ti  ibe  esF  rts  of  tie  3ea^*ae  tiil  ii,etrly  5  per 
ciB't  fcters  of  tht  woanin  lariiciiMted  in  mii^iieipai  eleelloris  tad  it  was  dae  to 
tile  itlKlIfe  electoral  roll  and  ihe^  ^sbscact  of  sepilate  lioollis  that  oaly  3D  per 
cent  of  lie  wemen  TCitXi  parlicipattd  in  tie  Asic.'hiMj  eltetloas® 

R  c  »  o  I  la  I  i  o  a  « 

Wilhoal^  a  difliloa^  the  cenferesee  ptssed  scfen  resoditiOEs  empia!i\:Fy  dif- 
•pprofiog  O'!  tiitp  cxi<3t!ag  d.^erincinat  oris  igdiist  women,  deni'tnclifig  tie  apixiiBl- 
meal  of  a  comiiiissioa  to  coasider  tie  remofil  of  t.lie  legal  disaliUjlles  of  womea  »s 
regifdi  inherit aa  and  mtrriage,  arrdig  that  the' prO'eeeciings  of  ihe  Ali-Isi» 

coii'fereace  be  ia  H'iadiistaai,  that  the  liDTcrnraeiil  shoald  lake .  immediate  steps 

to  tht^k  th.  owDwiLg  e?il  of  ifce  ineria^iug  21  amber  of  ea'ses  of  abdEclioii  tii4  'laSc 
in  woriieB,  that  pixeEtal  co-operiticiD  was  ncecssary  for  primary  edaeitien,  thst  till 
each  time  ts  women  were  aoi  eiecled  to  the  maaieipalitf  the  members  of  the  lei.gae 
be  eoppted  oa  the  edacatloB'j  smitatioii,  maternity  and  ciiild  welfare  sab-comraiiteea 
of  the  .aisoiclpilily  aai  that  the  Railway  Bo^srcl  be  reiiaesled  to  grant  conccsiiofif 
for  delegate  to  the  laiiaii  s^eiiloii  of  the  All-Iiiciia  Woraeiik  CO'iiference* 

Ttie  only  resolution  that  was  I:st  hr  40  to  51  voti's  was  that  itlflslng 
fMrcal^  tnd  giitrcilaas  to  draw  up  aitro^  contracts  smfegairding  the  legtl '  riglils 
of  iMr  diagnters  and  wtrds  al  ihe  time  of  their  mtrritgM  tod,  "reeomHieBciiBg  lie 
■mdoplloii  of  the  model  contract  circulated  by  the  Aiblaiit  WomC'S's  ■Ciinfereaci-  ■  ll 
was  explained  for  the  resolmioa  fcli.it  il  w.*s  not  hliiciiag  on  everybody  ;  neTertlie- 
leii  there  was  strong  oppositioa. 

■A'fte  voting, ^  a  point  O'f  order  was  nited  thal  only  Ifasilms  and  not  Hiadis 
shoald  fote  as  it  ca..i;icern«l  the  fo.rm'er  whleh  was,  howeTtr.  over-ruled^  it  being  a 
mixed  gatheriBg.,  The  coalerfiiiee  ihea  teriaiaated 


The  Cochin  Women^s  Conference 

The  niiilli  OochiB  Constitnent  'Coaferenee  o,f  the  All-Iodia  Women's  Ooifereiice 
wai  held  on  'the  22iid.  M.o’reaher  1934  in  the  premises  of  the  Wo'oien’s  lJa,»a 
Qa^  Trichar  aiider  tlia  p.resld.eQfcship  of  Mrs.  Borotky  Bmmmdmg  Ckmeko*  .la  IIm 
coarse  of  her  speech  she  said  :— 

Il  is  s  great  'pl«s.a.re  ’  for  me  to  be  with  ycia  to-day j  mDd  1  am  g1»d  that  the 
opportaiilty  of  presiding  m  this  ©ceasioa  has  iiec«sitafe3  my  ftmiliarisiiig  myself 

10  some  exieat 'W'ilh^  tie  work  of  the  lll-Inik  Womeak  CosfeMc^*.  I^wwi  to 
eoaplraciii  the  Iacii«  who  act  ia  C)alcal't.»  oa  bo'th  the  scope  tad  the' ability  dfr 
mooBlrated  in  tht  reporl  of  the  eiglitli  Coafereace..  I  am  sure  il  mail  ».lso  be  s 
matter  of  gratJ"ictlioa  to  all  of'S'S  here  in  Cochiii  to  sec  that  ia  tils  Btate  we 
liafe  no  Jess  'thto  nine  loc»l  associations,  aoreiy  as  high  a  proport.ioB  as  that  of 
any  area  m  India. 

There  is  qnjte  a  lat  of  agilttioa  to**d*ff  as  therg'  arnst  famve  been  lamfiy  tlmm 
before  m  the  history  of  the  world,  at»al  ^‘womin'i  placed*  Italy  iiici  Gcraaof  m« 
HssistiBg  that  ‘"her  plieejs  ia  tiie  home/*  arc  d'iscowrtging  the  triiniiig  of'W#i«« 
IB.  miay  pr'Cifes..sioi»l  lines,  a.Qd  *re_  pa'iti.iig'  premiams  oa  large’  ,  ftmilM. 
To  some  of  the  rest  ,  of  the  world  it  s£«®s  as  if  they  "were  .mcrelf  'trying 
to  rtlse  **€10110®  Mder”  for  Jal'iire  wars.  Howefer  that  may  be.  whtt 
rea.Ilf  the  valae  of  women  .ia  tha  wofM  T  Despite  the  r«sfc  German 
o«iiaisei,.t.liea  of  cqnility  of  mtn  tad  ■  w.omeo  .as  a  '  ^'^prolttcfc  of  decadeni 
Jewish  latellecloalisiB^^’’  I  fentore  to  iBserl  thait  men  aod  womea  are  equally  valua¬ 
ble,  though  Qot  idestlcallj  vtlatlila*  Both  hme  their  owa  pirlicnlar  coatribntioas 
to  make  to  the  life  of  the  world,  psjchologicmilf  i'peaMag,  aad  one  eanaot  get 
mtaff  wiihoafc  the  oAer,  ^  ■ 

^  .Wci«EB  ii  »wst«Iiy  coi'Sermtke*  I  do  not  mmn  thtt^slie  is  col  radical— ‘Sh® 

11  efto  more  radical  than  man— but  I  metn  tiaal  ghe  liisliiictif  ely  lends  to  save, 
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tp  preserve  everything  that  might  be  of  value.  This  often  results  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  many  things  of  dubious  value,  but  women  .  is  very  economical  and«h» 
ean^t  bear  to  see  anything  wasted  which  might  be  used.  i  u  she 

Women  hates  to  see  the  waste  of  human  life  that  there  is  in  the  world  That  ia 
why  most  women  hate  war  They  are  ardent  workers  against  disease,  when  odm 
teey  see  it  can  be  prevented.  They  are  the  pioneers  against  bad  working  conditions 
T^ey  are  the  leaders  in  trying  to  prevent  moral  downfall.  Woman  dislikes  to  sm 
the  waste  of  human  energy.  Many  of  the  labour-saving  devices  which  the  western 
houswife  uses  are  the  ideas  of  women,  though  frequently  carried  out  by  men.  The 

pIoyTes^ts^a^wo'^'*^^  saving  of  useless  motions  in  the  work  of  factory  em- 

But  we  do  hate  to  see  money  wast^  on  drink,  and  on  cheap  articles  which 
quickly  vvear  out,  and  on  education  which  does  not  tit  the  young  person  for  the 
kind  of  life  they  are  to  lead.  And  women  will  take  pains  over  the  details  She 
notices  the  little  things  which  go  wrong,  the  small  defects  in  her  child,  the  slight 
lag  in  the  little  one  s  department.  Therefore  we  can  expect  women  to  take  the  lead 

whm  once  they  see  its  possibilities,  in  the  vast  field  of  preventive  medicine  and 
soeial  xiygiene, 

11,  programme,  she  is  no  idle  visionary.  She  demands 

me  tniDgs  to  which  she  devotes  her  energies  should  have  some  practical  value, 
whatever  we  suggest  as  resolutions,  or  plan  as  projects,  should  be  very 
^plicahle  to  the  present  conditions,  and  so  well  organised  that  the  hour  or  two  a 
week  that  she  spends  on  that  will  be  definitely  contributing  something  worth  while. 

1  should  Judge  that  we  have  a  vpt  army  of  potential  workers  here  in  this  State. 
Ihere  seem  to  be  so  many  young  ^  girls  who  have  ^completed’  their  education  and 
are  now  sitting  around  home  waiting  to  get  married,  and  many  older  women  with 
no  obligations  around  the  house  who  would  be  vastly  improved  in  health  and  dis¬ 
position  If  they  had  something  interesting  and  useful  to  do.  But  to  use  these  w 


■  he  proposed  this  afternoon,  asking  the  Gc 

a  Womens  College  in  Trichur,  I  wondered  if  we  didn’t  really 
te  for  social  worker  even  more.  Then  these  women  i 
communities  and  help  to  increase  the  health,  wealth  and  hap] 
m  of  a  yearly  health  examination  for  the  whole  population, 
liinessesy  a  family  health  insurance,  is  e^ainine^  wide  nonular' 
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iC¥ea  p.  SI,  aai  «»§  Mme  to  sippr^  iiit»i  ©f  keepiiig  Ms  pjor  wife  up  till 
mMumm  f  And  If  we  are  to  follow  ap  tie  rwolatioa  pi.5s«i  agaiosl  corporal 
paQisfliaeiit  la  tie  acliocils,  we  mast  iostniel  not  only  me  teaebers  in  the  art  of 
gctling  tie  cliilci^''8  co-opealioa  witlioiil  lie  stick,  bat  ilso  edaealc  oat  lie  iile*_  of 
coT|x>r&l  paawhmeni  in  the  homp.  Proper  instractioo  in  i€X  md  scwitl  liygiiii«' 
wpl^do  macfa  to  increase  liapp:n£«?,  bat  few  teachers  and  parents  are  tl  prwni 
willing  Of  able  to  ,gi?e  sicli  help,  i  do  feel  also  that  we  shoaM  proftie  lietler 
litfrmtore  for  oar  joang  people.  Too  misf  college  gadaales  are  slrtndei  wilhoat 
phi,  We  mosl  i'Bci "  wijs  of  train iog  oar  yoaiig  people  for  a  greater  faricty  of 
■c»€Spfttloasj  atid  mife  theai  fai  proiici  to"  take  up  these  non-collcgkte  lioes. 

l/wosM  seggest  thti  cacli  of  the  nine  bniiches  of  this  Conference  hae  la 
Cochin  Stale  shoa^d  choose  some  one  project  for  the  coming  year,  Bud  detote  tier 
energiei  to  tint,  Tbei  next  jem  we  esn  pool  oar  experiences,  not  only  by  ikeas- 
sions  blit  tfeo  by  exhibitions',  at  the  asattal  confereace  and  so  grmdailly  bailcl  ap  o«r 
whole  programme.  Oae  group  migiifc  coneentrale  on  lahoar-smfing  deticci,  iiiolte 
on  diet,  loother  on  co-op?ratioa  with  the  local  schools  ia  licsitii  foibw-np  and  b»ii- 
day pineals  f.^r  needy  childreOj  tnother  on  seca ring  good  literature,  anotlier  or  social 
hygiene,  slii  mother  oa  family  life,  and  al!  of  as  coaM  contribate  to  an  exHbit  on 
hobbies— the  use  ^  of  spare  time.  ’When  these  progminiiies  htte  betn  well  worked 
oot*  we  will  need  vomea  who  can  design  attractife  poslerst  socli  as  **Eal  ■  more 
or  ^‘Drini:  more  milk/*  tnd  Ihere  Is  plenty  of  '  seo^  for  talent  ia  wriling 
ptgeanfs  or  plays  dealing  with  our  tirions  problems.  The  pubic  eta  l»  r»ci« 
Ihroagii  the  eye  e?ea  better  than  throaeli  Ice  ear. 


T i e  S  c  c  r  c  t  a  r  f  ’  »  Report 


ill*l 


■T* 
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cosstitsency  of  the  All-Iadia  Womeak  Assocktion,  la  the  course  of  i«r  aannal 
report j  said  that  the  lixtl  Bmmk  had  tea  etrrjlDg  oa  t,Wr  work  'throaffc  .llw 
Womca’s  Association  and  thil  the  draft  model  coast Itntloa  seal  from  the  .iiMi** 
qairteri,  was  circulated  ia  the  seven  sab-coESlitnencies  for  their  fiewB.  They  ii*i 
tea  doing  edticational  and  social  work,  the  chief  of  whicls  was.  the  esqairy'  they 
copdacted" regarding  womea  workers  of’ the  local  Sitaram  Sploiiog  aad  WMTing 
Mills  with  a  flew  to  startiog  a  childreiik  creche  ia  adiitioo  to  awardlog 
benefits  to  the  women  workers  there*  They  .had  also  helped,  aufierisg  Bfiitr  by  a 
iec€Bt  contribution  tBd  had  induced  the  Dewtn  of  GocMn,  for  seading  two  iromea 
teachers  from  the  State  to  the  Lidy  Irwin  Go! .lege,  Belfii.,  to  be  trained  la  Home 
Sc.ieace*  Literature  about  septie  tank  (latrine)  was  obtained  tad  the  local  Maa'iei- 
mlity  was  persuided  to  estsWish  that  system  wherefer  possible,  .»  few  primte 
noBies  hifing  already  eommeoeeci  to  experimeot  now.  A  building  and  site  for 
tfcar  ii»  was  granted  by  the  Gofemmeiit  of  Cochin,  tod  the  Maoiciimlilj  i«l 
geieroasli  gifea  iliein  t  grant  of  Rs.  503,  The  Goferament  hid  rttpoodei  to  their 
request  by 'crimtiag  lad  .appointing  a  SiQliary  Inspectress  to  lie  aew  post  in  the 
fimlli  IfeparliBiat  and  they  ragrettrf  thal  they  coiiM  uol  ,s'aee»sfslf  stop  ■  'tta 
beggar  aatatiee  wiihoal  ihe  help  of  pritate  social  bodiM.,  Mrs.  Q.  E,  I>€¥«i«*^s 
lB.iirBeli?e  address  oa  *G*o-operatioii’  mod  the  freqaeal  steiis  they  were  hoMisg,  h»d 


■  thicks  lo  the  GO'f  era  meal  of  Cochias  for  the  financial  snpporl  gltea  to  il  ew' 
yeir  and  rr quested  tie  Goftt’amenfc  to  iaact.io.a  m  gnat  of  Es*  MB  towards  tl 
expenses  of  the  delegate,  attcading  the  lll-Inciia  Womenk  Confereoc*  to  be  Mi 
at  Ktrtclii  in  Bt'wmber  next.  Tie  GoTernmeii'l  w.ts  reqnestM  to  iastitito  a 
rate  tminiBg  institate  for  womea  in  the  State,  Tie  next  resolatioa  nrgrf  lie  ipp^tal 
.is.eot:  of  a  lady  doctor  ia  the  Centril  AynrtMic  Hospitali  Triclmr,  while  lie  erhs 
resolution  requested  the  Goferament  of  G«Ma  ,  to  start  Womeak:  College  in  Xrl 
.chiir,  where  Home  science  and  other  domesllc,  iiili|ects  migM  l»  t«i,ght  ia  adiiTioi 
to  industrial  cutters  befitting  ladies.  Another  resolatioa  regretted  the  fact  thal  Ih 
Child  Marriage  S«tmiiifc  Act  had  not  ten  brought  into  force  ia  the  State  and  w 
quoted  the  GoTernmrat  to  take  stringent  measprers  to  enfotee  the  Act  Yet  anotlii 
imjiatios  r^nesled  th©  Goverament  and  the  Muaiciimlities  lo  toke  slips  to  sto 
pattie  and  to  co-operale  with  the  Womeak  Agsociitioa  ia  .  the  matter  c 

^artiag  iaiistrte  lioaitt  in  mtk  locaifcy  to  employ menl  or  ni«.BS 
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to  the  poor.  The  Government  was  further  reouested  to  amAnrT  ^ 

GovemmeDt  servants  from  taking  a  part  in  the  Prohihiting 

non-political  character.  ^  naanagement  of  associations  of  a 


The  KsrEchi  Women^s  Conference 

ting  of  leading”wom^rkw|ers\^d in°aum°‘“^  **  ^onsia- 

women  under  the  Hindu  and  MahomeXn  iL  ®  of 

law  so  as  to  remove  disabilities  of  women  was  nassed  ^ 
of  women  held  at  Karachi  on  the  25th.  ’  NoveS/  iLV  conference 

Organising  Secretary,  All-India  Women’s  Conference^  presl^no-f 

cation  throughout  India,  the  establishment  of  vM^nce  commRSpf'th“  of  commnni- 

Child  Marriages  Kestrarnt  Ac?  ‘I^'^o^gtout  India 

me^l  to  the  hhtresta’ o?the'’nfttion’'™|^o,J[e“®B 

stressed  the  need  for  village  uphftmMi  Lnd  onlMd  “?h^i  -t 

netSVi'T&h  reu"'™'™  Ut?  “"J  ‘b*  ~  t-mlhei'’'”™ 

disabilities  of  women.  Supporting  the  resolut?on°°Benum^H*^^  removal  of  the  legal 
to  property  rights  for  women  rmht  of  diuArt.o 

&voar  this",  but  in  defence  \o  tie  wI^L  m  S  Maho"  ^ “®? 

to  fte  resolution.  tocir  Mahomedan  sisters,  they  agreed 


1  he  Allahabad  Wonien"s  ConferencG 

t.  1?*“^  constituent  conference  of  the  AH  Tnri;„  w, 

Mdat  the  Ladies  Purdah  Club  Allahahad  o.^  ‘i  t Women’s  Conference 
prffiidentship  of  Lady  L.  G.  LtLie.  934  under 
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It  reitfirtt«l_its  prefiooi  T»-«oInSioii  to  If nd -whoJe-bairtaJ  support  to  Uie  *¥e- 

m  indi^eiiDas  2sd3«’r5?i,  iliil'  tht  IssprofC'iiifiit  in  tiis  coaillioa 

«  workers  wa?  one  of  tfco  primirf  objects  of  llie  Hwi4eslii  motiaieal  tai  if«ieo»«l 
Ine  growls  of  Irida  iiniciiis  tnd  trusted  liiii  il  woild  receifc  Ihe  '01  tie 

GotKameot  ana  file  pc*’ The  conference  ri^oVei  to  coaiae  it,B  pmmhmm  t& 
Bwummi,  as  for  m  nn^Lj2.  lad  t.i  f;r:i  ha  ear  «i,il>e3fflaiitl€»  ia  ewy  eoasll- 
toeiey  and  siib-coaslliiieiiej  to  as:^xta:a  the  coadiliois  of  Itl»a,rers|  in  lo€«I 
factories  taa  workshops, 

lit  Coafgreaes  deplored  the  ciream stances  wliicli  resnlicd  to  tL;  whMrtwal  of 
the  loli-Untcicliiljiliiy  Bill  tad  espr  tis:  in  view  of  toe  highly  intoler¬ 

able  posilioa  of  the  Stri|i!is,  tliai  (for.3  weaJ  be  made  to  expediic  iegisklioa 
securing  tb^ir  weil-izs^rted  righli  far  tke  so-cilled  depressed  classed 


Tb  kll  fedia  Woii8B*s  Coiifereoce 


Opening  Day— Karachi— The  29th  December  1934 

Aaiidsl  scjcaes  of  giait  tlie  ntoto  scssioa  of  the  All-!adlE  Wofflen^i 

Coaferenca  opened  on  the  2itk.  December  1934  it  the  KMiMint  Hal!.  Hartcii 
TO&re  a  tege  gitfaering*  Aiaong  those  present  were  Mm.  Strojiai  NtMt,  Br.  Miade 
Mrs*  Cortetl.  Asbby  Cfolli  gaesli  fromiBriliiab  Etni  fimfwtcie^  Mrs,  Mar^ral 
Goiisms,  K.ijkamtri  Aairil  Kmi,  hndj  Hidiyitallab,  Mrs*  Miikhcrjo^  Mrs*  .EmmiJi- 
mm  ^.ittopidlijajE,  Mrs.  Araoi  Asif  AH,  Mra,  Laksfami  Menon,  Begum  Htroon, 
Mifs  Bifaidarja  Hoi  SbcrKitc,  Mrs.  Htmidaii,  Mrs.  RrJm  Xfabfee;  tnd  Miss 
Kiiemcliaail.  Xear.y  dOd  delegates  from  ad  07er  India  attended, 

JtoVi,  Chairman  of  the  EeceptiDa  Gomaiitle'e  weleomecl  the  delegates. 

Ei)jr.ilc,  lii  proposing  Mrs,  Bustump  FarMu^Qnji  lo  the  chair,  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr^.  Firidaar.jfs  w^rk  in  chimpioni^'g  ^he  righls  of  womea, 

Lmd’n  MideyitjUiJi  S’^conded  aacl  Mrs.  Cousins  sapported  the  propoja!  tad 
mmidst  cheers,  Mrs.  ^Faridaos/i  occapied  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  her  presldental 
address  which  maialy  dealt  with  social  sad  edacational  pmhlGms  coacersirig  wofaeoa 
Hie  Pj»lieal  said  :— 

^‘Xhe  womea  of  India  suffered  io,  silence  for  geoealion  aad  have  falfilM  their 
gi»te  aissioa  and  the  time  has  eome  when  we  now  feei  that  saibiiag  ia  sliest 
li  d»«g  Beilher  as  aor  oar  great  Moiherltad  mmj  good  whatever.  The  time  has 
come,  fpr  as  to  take  tha  ptosilioa  ,gr*atid  as  by  It  ad  ia  socJeif,  md  m  eiliMas  of 
this  great  land  share  rqntlly  wiih  men  in  its  wdftre  woikC  She  emphasised  the 
aw  for  inspeeiioa'  and  meiletl  trettmeBl  tt  school  cliaics  aai  with  *  vltw 

to  spe'ed  up  the  remofsl  of  the  pfcseai  iaeqntiiti’  arg&ci  eo-edicttion  ia  prlatry 
schools,  lire.  Faridoc»|i  idvoestei  IrtfalHng  and  cireuktliig  libraries  and  the  estab- 
Ishmeat  of.  ciiit.artl  colleges  where  girls  could  go  iifter  leaving  school  and  «p?ejalise 
ia  two  or  tlir«  sabjecti.  One  of  wMcii  shoiM'  be  of  a  charaeleir  to  "entbla'  is« 
to  take  up  some  nsefal  ©ccii.patioii.  She  also  wafited  fall  enquiry  as  Io  how  priinarj 
and  seeoadftry  ^ediiettioa  shoald  he  reiii'mlellei , 

xifter  refernng  _to  soeial  tad  legt!  d^sToiliti  miitier  which  Indian  womtn  were 
sufferings  Mrs,.  Fandoeuy  said  that  the  mosl  iraportMfc  work  for  men  tnd  women 
to-dtf  w.ts  the  attftinmeat  of  the  uiiity  of  Iiid,it.  To  achieve  she  advocated 

the  abolition  of  commimtl  schools  aod  the  ad  a>tnn  of  Hiodastanl  as  a  coisiiioa 
kngufige.  She  also  pat  in  a  strong  plei  for  Swadeshi.  She  obserred  :  you 

want  a  healthy,  if  you  want  a  manly,  salf-sappOTting  Iiidit  bay  froaie  ladastrif'S 
»d  Ihms  add  to  oar  people's  resoareesj'  Mrs.  Faridoonfi  coaiidered  fedian  goods 
»si  fiefpcirl  tie  Eefcirms  .Ileport  slighily  better  ihan  the  While  Paper,  tisoogh  il 
:ilill  Ml  far  short  of  their  demands."  ^  ^ 

,  Majkmmari  Amrit  Kmr,  m  of'  the  Coi,fereocet  extended  a  irar,m  weleomi 

to  Dr.  Royden  and  Mrs,  Ashby. 

Dr.  Boidem,  ackii,owIedgiij,g  the  wclcoinoj  ^  stid  I, hut  t  fast  mass  of  Briiish  people 
were  iaterested  ind  sympathetic  towards  India  in  a  way  they  had  neter  i>tta  h§- 
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t  KlEACffl- 


pubiiJhad  Snlrstood  '  wS“fdia“  iasZto?  for  ’ 

England,  an  enormous  amount  of  intoest  waT^ovfn^n®?  ^“t  to 

wmnan,  she  could  say  that  Lan^fsM 

Bald  ^at  the  ^time  had'^co^e  wh™n^^they^should*consider*^thefr 

Conferencefne'said  thlf  women^wefrstilf^'fnff requested  to  address 
exhorting  Indian  romennonocorytheWesr^  ^ 

struck  a  note  of  warnine-  th«+  i  D'“'i  evolve  along  Indian’s  own  wav 

in  Italy  and  Germany.  ^India  ahoufd  ^Uck“  to  ne®r“ 

Messages  of  Goo<!wiII  ■ 

j«.tf.'E rs'd  'sa  s°s  o"?  tL'j™  S'  ®“  'S”*  S'»"p  «*  !■»■«"•.  Bt 

Emancipation  of  Women  Workers  '^wi?l?^hra^°2'^  International  for  thi 
and  headquarters  at  London  thA  with  branches  all  over  the  world 

tional  Organisation  at  Geneva  ?he  of  ‘Ee  Women's  Interna- 

Lendon,  the  International  Alliance  of  Women°°fnr°S  j  Tf®®'!*  Elygiene, 

ference  also  received  several  abroad,  the 

thein  being  one  from  Mahatma  Gandhf  wrifpn“^"*®iif^iJ“i5'®5®’  notable  amon 
perchment  paper  and  in  which  he  staipH-  \  hand-made  brown  Indi 

bes.  gre^  success  and  the  sisters  assembM  n.P^T  yT^“eeting  in  Karachi  wil 
of  men,  by  setting  an  example  of  refnaintr  *il  '  *  *^1®®  ^bove.  petty  quarrel 

Surely,  religions  are  not  made  to  set  un^onarrpir*^®  themselves  into  various  group 

K-B  full  supSrt“l"fhenSipr°e"f.?”®f^^!^^^^^  hope  to'o 


this  meeting  wiU  g^e  f;!^  eopTOrt  «“o°g  O’lrselvi  _ 

dnstries  Assocation.  It  is  es^n^allv  *  wnmpp°i'^*‘'®®i  of  the  newly  formed  Village  Ii 

men  that  they  eared  not  for  their  mill work.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  city  wi 

millions  of  sisters,  in  the  seven  lakht?  nf  ^iiWAa 
Other  rnessages  were  from  tliA  4.  tit  ,  ot  villages, 

of  Sangii^  Mrs.  JEakim  of  Defhi  ’  ^ 

Milkapth  of  Ahmedabad,  Mrs  Hansa  Mp/k  Nawaz  of  Lahore, 

Brqial  Nehru  and  Mrs.  MaSal  PremcK  now^I®^  ■'‘y’  Sen, 

Mrs.  AsfiS»,  in  her  speech  at  the  Conferencp  p^f  ^od  others, 

women  to  send  a  strong  delegation  to  the  ^  extended  an  mvitation  to  India 

She  described  1934  as  the  yefr  irwhichThPlffpi  Women’s  Conferenc 

triumphs,  one  in  Brazli  and  the  other  in  -p,iIO'oen  s  movement  had  achieved  tv 
complete  political  equality.  She  looked  fnrwJrA^’t  f’®‘f  f*®®"  Srante 

s^  an  enomons  number  of  Indian  womfn  ^  year  1936,  which  wonl 

tfw  new  reforms.  She  urged  the  spiril  of  pn  the  result  ! 

^30d  of  the  world.  *  °f  co-operation  among  all  for  the  commo 

_  ®riti*h  Women’*  Message* 

ton  tofttmd  "^^^AU-lidto^'Women’s^^r^'f^*^®  ®°'“®  ®P®eia%  on  ini 

E^*toh  wonien  to  Indian  women.  onference,  brought  special  messages 

that  British  women*  Mnd*|ree*tmef  to^th^-  ’^P^“®“f®tive  associations,  which  sa 
Conference.  They  desire  to  e™  thpir  «'*“  All-India  Wome. 

work  Indian  women  are  doing  for  fhp  ffpili  and  admiration  for  t 

asmrance  that  they  will  supnort  tW  ?p  economic  reform  and  to  give  t 

^ff«ge  and  eligi&ity.  Thf  signSrl^  f  meSnre 

Halifax,  ex- Viceroy  of  India.  The  aasopintinn^®'^  wife  of  Lo 

lao  aBsociations  comprised  the  Association  - 
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mislresi«,  tie  British  C0iiiii'aiwi»lll  tie  Friend  of  laili  .Ijeagme,  tie 

GoiW  Ilottit  .Ftllowillp  »fi4  lie  ^tlicmal  CjKiseii  of  Womea  of  C3r«l  Britain,  tad 
tie  Woatn'i  Co-tiptriiite  Giilci  ^  , 

liisi  M&§£km  two  SfMxial  mesitfesj  one  fro-ta  Ike  worr.en  of  llerinyr,  ^  ’wnoft 
tiQsitisci,!  were'  BneiBplcifed  iiiiiiers,  T,hL  li  *-  ii-1 :  xicsica  o,f  tie  Meitijr  «  omen  i 

Foliowsilp  to  lie  cl  In-dii : 

*Wi  of  llse  Mertbjr,  fSoiitli  Wal-. Bridsi  Wrmen's  fillciwili’p  |ake  tie 
Op^rtsiiiij  of  Miss  ,Ilojdcri''’'8  liiU  to  to  tend  with  hrr  to  the  woinea  of 

India  emr  siiiceresi,  greeilngs.  The  c  ~nco::e  d.  tToiMi-nts  ^  daily  bring  tie  oations 
tf  tlic  world  into '"'closer"  cciiitaci  v:‘li  eaeli  ccior  and  it  is  oar  payer  mat  tisi 
peoples  of  the  worlil  miy  realise  tbit  oe  ao-'  oh  nne  fanore.  with  eammxm  icterus 
EBii  Mpo,iiill>iIiiies  and  al  this  feasoa  of  the  ytar,  we  can  ihiak  of  no  ^aicire  iltiiig 
gmM  wiBh  to'  the  Woiiien  of  India  ibae  lovlnir  trrtidni:**  of  p^-ace  and  croedwd!  lo  yoisr 
riSjiig  up  aad  jn  j'oar  lyiieg  down,  in  y*  nr  walkore  and  m  yciir  sieepnig,  is  ywr 
going  O'al  and  In  yoar  eoiiiiiig.,  in  your  iaboiir  mad  four  leimrt^  in  year  ks^lff 
acii  in  TJ^nr  not  1  theja-jpTs  "of  the  mrili  come  to  Ihe  gretl  dij  to  wlitc,ii 
there  la  210  siir.^ct  pj./J  no  davtau*' 

The  another  message  was  from,  tit  CiaiM  House  eoaipteaiealiog  ladiaii  woaien^on 
ill  they  hate  already  aeliie?ed  in  the  ser? ice  of  their  coiiotry  mad  sex  mud  iafokiof 
CIcTs  hitsaings  an  tie  deliberations  of  the  Women's  coafereace, 

Britiifc  ¥i«lor’f  Iii:|e:r*icw«4 

Intfrfiewrf  hj  tie  .Associated  Press,  Br.  Maude  M&^den  *and  2Im.  C&r&ei 
etiaced  great  int  awt  hi  the  pinztem  maie  by  .ladlaa  womeo* 

Mm  A«Mf  stii  titl  the  ttsk  of  organising  Iiidimn  woiaea  was  mmdk  mom 
■iilSici;lfc  than  in  Eii gland,  where  they  hai  a'  s,iaaii€r  coaiiky  and  ware^^  more  homo- 
geaeoas,.  She  the  nred  for  '  formhig  assoei,alloii  ia  eterj  filkge  of  Incii*, 

Idas  mssl  penetrate  .f,roin  %Qwm  to  fillages,. 

*^Mr.  GtadliTs  new  siiggeslioa  for  the  isdiislrial  orgtnistti capias  sp^ial  siml^ 
fieaace  for  the  wem^a  of  the  worMT  ,i»id  Mrs*  Ashby.  ^  “We  feei  liimt  Innaa 
WQineB  haie  already  made  tnch  trenit.ndoiis  advance  21:  ehacatioa  and  sfte,i»l  refofia 
that  we  expect  thiiii  to  heecme  a  b’g  p’oU’ical  factor.  We  feel  that  Iridit.a  womea 
are  workbig  tewanis  «^elf-GoTcranaait  at  a  titae  when  ether  coii,airies  li»Te  abaii- 
doned  deni.veraey'b  Mrs.  A'^hoj  emphasistd  the  great  interest  and  anderstandiag 
that  now  esAkg  arnorto  the  woTn,n  of  Eitokrii  for  pre-lTcms  facing  the  womea  of 
India  and  the  great  adm:ra::cn  for  the  work  they  were  doiug, 

Eeferrlcg  to  the  Eiiropcaa  sitaation  and  the  work  of  the  LeEgiie  of 
Mrs.  Ashby""  s,a!il  that  Europe  was  more  heatily  timed  now  than  eter  before,  but  a 
,»tli«»eal'iQ  the  fc?aar  between  Fmii'Ce  and  l^enaany  was  of  coorsiOBa  l!iiporM,0'« 
miici  iii«  tfaoaght  no  OoferaiaeBl  would  dare  mike  war,  becaasc  it  w»s  afrmici 
■sf  i.iaoogsl  its  own  iMopfej  if  it  did  so.  The  Lmgne's  work  was  m 

constanfe  aad  persistent,  that  ia  spile  of  real  diitsterSj  it  was  exercisicg  til  tii« 
time  forifiidable  prasnre  toward®  peace* 

Asked  aboal  Gadhian  gospel  of  non-TioIence*  Mm,  AsMiy  iaidj  IhtI  “I  think 

that  hnmaa  society  works  always  by  st,ag«-.  Ia  the  indifysal,  yoii  get  indden 

coBfersioa,  feat  net  so,  ia  the  e»ie  of  society.  Tiierrfore,  the  ^wty  to  Boa-’rlolenee 

.telw«n  aalioBs  is  •  lo’  ■  iafestiiiite  eo-©'P!rilife  force  for  omtioiial  force,  which  ia 

aamrchf.”  Mrs.  Ashby  added,  “Mr.  Gaiiciii  Ms  tie  greateil  repatatloti  amoog  single 
indi¥Miials,  The  British  are  iakiBg  esonaoas  loterest  ia  the  ladiaa  qaestioa  *»ii 
the  omlpal  of  lileratiirc  oa  India  bas  growa  coaslilemblf , ,  not  thmk  that  the 
fiisdimentals  of  the  India  Bill  wlli  be  altered^  feat  if  coaitracliwe  .tmenciaaeats  were 
put  forw'.ard  .deliaitelj  to  i,mproTe  some  partienlar  'pjlaG  then  there  is  a  g'CMxl  chaaca 
of  the  H©a«  of  Commons  *c«!ptiB.g^  llic  same”. 

Mrs.  Ashby  ccsndEciel :  “'Hicre  ii  f»r  ia  tM  .British  mind  that  If  the  Eeforma 
which  have  aehievtd  the  gre*.leit  tia&aat  of  support  End  iinaaliiilf  ^1 

|Mrli«  Is  .refectai,  there  is  lery  liltle  ehmace  of  may  Gci?eriiHi»l  of  any  '^rty 
eoioar.  Mficg  a  tremeadoas  m*|Qri.tf  and  the  necessary  leisire  mmd  ep^poctoallyj  lo 
wwrl;  oal  tgtia  the  solEtioii  of  so  importal  mi  .eoiii.piex  *  'profelia.*^ 

Ik'»  Soi/dew  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr,  Gaadhfs  stifices  to  iiam.tiiity  »nd  said^  ^lir. 
Siaihi  li  the  grmfcest  litiog  min*^  I  Iwk  to  this  ?ict.orf  ofcr  igaomace  and.  fear* 
fcs  the  rictorf  of  hain»aiij,  I  belietc  his  melhoda  will  ii,ltltti.at:ely  Iriiiiripli  in 
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n»  »..d  dXlu““^7;h?r,™i ‘f 

two  minuK*’  aileoM!’  wWch’tbey  Xdid  ’  staodiDg!'*’'’’  deitgatoa  to  obtetro 

Report  of  Last  Year’s  Work 

*  report  Tyas  presented  hv  A/r«f  ^  o  1 1  •• 

ted^by  the  House.  The  following  is  tfe  teS':- '  Secretary,  and  adop- 

wSSSriS^^  a|€Sf  S  ?h“eSnS 

haje  realised  the  immense  possibilitils’  of  s„!t,^  o  Poona,  few  of  ns  could 
rousing  womens’ interests  in  problems  tbnt  Salhering  of  women  in 

xemarkable  success  with  whirh  tho  i  ^  affect  them  and  their  children.  Tl® 

siasm  and  earpestnesT  of  women  in  Sl  ‘I'l growing  mte 

them  and  their  country  ifiA  ei./...  r  ,  ing  solution  for  matters  that  vitally  attepf 
aod  tie  Constitnenci  made  by  the  Conference  af a  vff 

-adopted  at  the  Confe?Loes^and  ftp  practical  effect  to  resolutions  :formally 

pee  in  all  urgent  questions— nil  thn.r®!  4.  '?  support  of  the  Oonfa! 

fK  *f  ‘^1  potentialities  of  L  organiserbbdTof  wnm"  ^  ^“forenee  has  been  doing 
that  affect  women  and  cMdrl!  ^  seriously  interested  in  problemi 

«  I^ELIEF  COLLECTIOITS 

strieken  after  the^Kbar^ELthqua\^°and^th>^t'^t°f*^*  for  the  relief  of  tha 

and  rupees,  although  indivMuaI?7  iVa  1,*^  k°‘^  collection  exceeded  thirty  thous- 
other  tods.  The^Patna  Oonslitnenev  of^eady  contributed  largely  to 

From  Bombay,  some  of  the  membprs  v  !P’®0'f‘'i  ^ork  in  the  afflicted  areas, 
Funds  were  raised  in  CaTcuUa  '^®'’o  sent  to  help  in  Bihar, 

fefflOBStratloii.  collection  and  flag  day 

TOa  ^aIIa  -  ,  Franchise 

was  cabled  t^tle  ^Sta^  Kf  Jdnt®  its  last  Session  in  Calcufe 

State  for  India  (through  onr  L  afson  Officer  ^^Eaife^msri  l®®^  Secretary  of 

women  in  the  future  Cons Htntion®  n/Tnd-'^®  regarding  franchise  and  the  state  of 
mittee  in  London  by  our  SS  * '*-  ‘'®fore  the  Joint  Select  Gom- 

f’y  A®'“jf’¥ore  the  same  Committed’  foUy  endorses  statements  made 

xiic  desire  for  full  *  . 

Constitution  continues  nnabated.°^^°'^™®’*®^  i!^®  women  for  service  in  the  new 

Parliamentary  Committee  Report  recommendations  of  the  Joint 

fiir  short  of  our  demands  we  musrtnfd  v^omen’B  franchise  fall 

molve  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  nh?«Z  ^®®“  disappointment  thereat  and 

He  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  Rmnlf  ’''®  coupider  are  our  just  deman&i. 

new  Constitution,  will  shortly  be  cnnsidArA^^  **  women  in  the 

along  with  two  other  womento  orgaTisations^^  representatives  of  the  Conference 

In  View  nf  tbA  •  •  Officer’s  Work 

®f*®^  ^rir  accrSited*®^renreS°rt'  ^rhish  Women’s  Organisationsi 

Hamid  Ali  or^ri  -n*  xepresenfatives.  TR.fntnmorf  a 


aud  to  sec^reTheir  sn^;^®?  and'‘=st®®?*®®‘  womeffs"‘orgrnis“ations 
naidst  as  and  sympathy  shown  bv  thA®®i^Arvl°  ®®Pirations.  The  presence  in  our 
msations  is  eloquent  proof  0/ Hia  of  the  British  Women’s  Or^» 

appoint^  by  the  British  -Women’s  ’^®'  ^rs.  Lankester  was 

to  keep  m  touch  with  Indian  con^S  ^’a^^k®?.  ». corresponding  Liaison  Offlea: 

conditions,  A  bulletin  is  published  by  them  wi* 
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news  of  tilt  wsrk  done  hj  flit  of  IS'Clii.  for  tiitir  eatiicipiliiiis  m  mu  tQ 

cicflte  an  actife  intcrtsl  m  Eiigltati.  .  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

A  ffleiDorindain  ,wis  preteiiled  to  the  IiiteraaliDnal^  Ltkiar  la 

ill  May  last  through  onr  OiTieer.  ri’'’f-n'''ierAlhJZ  'D  Matpnito  Benfap, 

B^isiog  of  fflinimiim  rf  firnl'^yiL.  nt  of  fliiWres,  pi  Oompwliorf  profisM  m 
Cm^litS,  14  Max’icam  4  Fir  wr:a"r..  E-raidn;:  the  employment  of  eaiMreii 
is  icia-iQ.iIistriaI  oceii  pat  ions  and  (61  Alioiitimi  of  Ihe  JcAioer  systenn 

Ti«  Oomiaitlw  appointed  by  the  Ctooference  coaipciscd  of  Mrs,  A  Ahmtterjij  miis 
Wis»te'«i  Mrs.  "B.  N.  Boj  risitcd  llit  Jhiria  and  A«ai:p*le  mmes  wilh  »  wmm 
t0  tiiciliiig  faeti  anil  forming  an  opinioi  aliciiit  the  ^  women  lalMfflt  ib 

ts""rct*ciiBniei:idccl  to  the  Eoyal  Coffiniis^slon  on  ImIxut,  Bieir  mpmt  wm  m 
pot  forward  to  the  'Conference  thi^  year.  Weipliing  the  respeelitc  merits  *ia  «- 
auT2is  vi  nomii  a  ton  afler  a  :ir^T  hand  ir  thty  liafe  c-ionie  lo  ts© 

coricliisloii  that  niidergroaiicl.  women  labour  slioiilcl  be  eliminated,  bot  tiitt  simiii* 
taceciiiilf  work  ghocld  be  foacii  for  iheni  on  the  siirlice  ts<i  *1  the^  stme  iiisc  * 
iiiiiiit'MiBS  wnige  iiid,  minniiiiii  hoars  of  work  should  to  fixed  loir  the  rmner. 

Ifie  D£w  Factories  Act,  when  it  cosies  Into  force,  tlihoega  it  will  imprawepse 
eoniilticiii  of  labour^  has  net  fiillj  eBibodicd  the  Fiigg^st'cn  -of  the  B' opn;  of  A  aliens 
wiili  regard  to  the  age  for  eliild  Itlioar,  Mtleraitf  Benefits,  Creches,  Welmne  wo». 
and  sote'Ols.  As  regards  lliia  mstter  saggeslioas  hme  been  sent  for  aiaemcimeom 
and  tif  Lakiir  Sii>Coaiiiiilte€  ;s  Indebted  to  Mrs,  Hamid  All  tiii  Hiss  Copcliai 
for  their  help. 

All  Isoia  Wwwm-s  Day 


The  AlMiiiit  dij,  cchbraleil  oa  the  24tk  Xovemtor,  liM,  to  ask  M  Ito  appiaf- 
mmt  of  the  Commissioa^  O'a  Legal  disibiliti«  'Of  Women,  has  hfea  a^grei.1  s-acecsii.  A,i 
■OTer  the  coaalry,  in  starly  crery  Cosstituency  of  ciir  Conference  aitt tiiigi  were 
Lawyers  and  other  proiaiii'enl  men  ind  '¥0111.60  spoke  siipportirg  the  mmmQ.  lae 
re«poDSi»  and  the  sympathy  thtl  'they  tre  rectfifiiig  so  'ftr  has  been  most  ^  e-a^oiimg- 
ii.g.  Ltrg-e  niimher  of  slgnatnrep  soppsrtiBg  our  c!.'.em*nci  hmt  toe.n.  cOilectcd  iroa 
'll?  over.  "Althoagli  W'C  htre  toe.a  ferj  saecesfifa!  ^  so  ftr,  '  the  creition  of  a  ftr 
wi'dc'f  a.iicl  inteiisite  demijid  from  the  Oonstilnencies  for  the  appoisitmeat  'Ot  tas 
'Gommiisio'ii  will  yel  to  iieceS'Siry,  tad  wiii  ioim.  a  part  of  mi  pr0gra'!B..Hie  for  tae 

A  disliactlf  new  feature  of  oar  C-'Liafereice  work  this  year  was  the  issairsg  of  a 
and*  r/icstienna’re  to  candidates  ctmteslirig  eleetions  for  toe  A'SseisDif* 
and  O'fferiag  to  help  those  who  conform  to  oer  ideas  and  idesis.  The  lEcrets.ed  ca- 
thii'Slssm  e'fioced  by  women  at  the  polling  booths  dariiig  the  electiO'ns  throngli&al 
the  eoiiBtrj  i'S  another  testimony  of  the  awakened  interest  of  women*  It  is  ftfery 
m.DfortMati  thtl  d-O  womta  contested  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  this  time. 


'So  far  as  the  edacatlonal  work  is  eoocersed  lie  BBccesifnl  working  'Of  the  I#if 
Irwia  College  for  Home  Sckace  is  a  ttogi'bl'e  rcsiilt  of  ,tt  feast^some  of  the  citrisiifi 
lioffs  O'f  the  C'Oafereace*  la  l.li.i'S il  is  a  grea'fc  satififa'Ctloa  that  set'e'rtl 
^astitatii'Cies  hare  rtised  facds  for  the  scliolarehips  to^  icad  papils  for  'trii'S'iBg  there. 

'la  the  work  of  the  coBStiiacaeiesi  the  reiao? tl  of  llliterscy^  has  eega-grf  a  .eoasl- 
deraKe  part  of  their  attentions,  Myscira  has  'soccesifiillf  carried  oa  a  plan  in  tewos 
»iid  attempts  tre  being  utile  to  nach  mtij  home  ia  every'  villsge.  .New  sclii»ls 
hare  been  started,  A  "Fife- Year  Flaa  has  been  sobmiitecijo  om  CmimmeSy  ^  wMcIi^ 
W'iea  cmrriM  oat,  will  ioeceed  in  reciOfiGg  50  per  ee'iit  illitencj^  in  the  Constilnescf. 

Delhi,  Gwalior,  Madrai*  Hydtotbaci  iDecc*ii)i  «ad.  Psafib  Cental  &ii'S- 
titiieneics"ha¥e  iindertakeB  Ihis  work  of  Adtil'l  Edn'CatioQ,  with  great  ^  snecf'S#.  Ib 
Bombav  and  soice  other  places,  apart  froai  tetchiBg  reidisg  tad  writiagj  leel.ii.refi 
pertaiaing  to  Civics,  Franchiso  aad  Genem.1  laiks  aid  'Saeitatioa  htwe  liee-a  arasged. 
Besides  Slii'sic  .Schwls.,.  Baf  md  'Baffi'b  SctoolS'  tod.  Bliail  S'ChooIs  have  been  slarl^ 
in  some  Gonslitiiencies.  Eefresher  'Courses,  fo.r  Frimarj  School  Teaeliers  hate,  tea 
arranged  ia  Caleatta.  Delhi  has  sttr'ted  .a  (fo-edGcatioasl  Primary  School^  aai 
Taf'anco.r'e  »e  or'plia'aE.f'e  W'llh  the  help  of  the  Stale, 

l.a4iistri.al  classes  aad  scli.ool.8  hate  ten  .start©!  by  *  large  mmitor  of  the 


Coaslitncades. 

A  Womeijs  H'ostel 


starteil  at  Id. y .der a b tl^r^nghi  tine 
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fy^^^bus  for  Girls’  Schools  have  been  sent  tr»  fTm  . 
iBstrnction  by  some  Constituencies.  Directors  of 


.li 


Social  Work 

It.  .’itsf.i?  •  f.».oo..iit....i,  „ 

p..a.  teXr.sfs‘'j.*te^ 

ments  to  the  Act  passed,  to  make  them  effective  ^Pun\^ab^R^d^  I’egarding  amend 

ral  Punjab’ CouncU  on 

encfes  t“^b^h^the  “probleL*of  *tfe“TbdiStfon'‘or''^  Gornm^ 

trainiD°g“  men  MrwilMyopagaLlsL7o^/°vn^^^  appremtjon  *of  the°Lbemf“” 

^amme  of  industries.  educatiK  Cgilne  and  ^  P 

trn^on  wbicb  Ms  been  successfully  Jfrried  Zt  “/S.  “hs^^S  Alf  atCa’  ' 

.eSlAX^eS  iTeSsslitS  .bi 

the  field  of  development  of  indigenous  indnstrips°^^Th*°^'-^®  members 

been  in  the  forefront  of  our  prog^^mme  a,!^d  al 

sha.  m  a  labour  .hich  wiil’lnslre  '^hlterlinl^^ 

infiJm  to'teSlfthe  be^SSem  is^  ^  Home  for  the  destitute 

been  undertaken  by  H^erabad  (D^ocaK  ^  ^ 

p«mme,™Tlatrn’i^®HSitShave  aCTeen  Conference  p 

P.e^  of  the  Jutlundur  Sub-Oonste^  STn^idp^iS  *’ 

to  approach  t 

’'*^.1?®  ^  injurious  effect  it  has  nn  *  t  *bink  of  the  infant  mot 

of  the  poor  for  satistics  go  to  show  that  chiidi 

®'??Fy  province  and  is  administered  to  '®  consumed 

&mid  Ah  for  the  work  she  harteen  IVin.?  ‘o  ‘bank  M 

terest  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  this  vftal  probl™.^^^'^  arousing  the  i 

,  I^forcement  of  Sarda  Act 

was  formed\t  thelllf  :^iy®ear°y “Sme  at^Indo  Women’s  Commit 

Papnda  against  child-marriaW  and^f  defisp  1  ^  ®  to  popularise  it  and  to  do  p; 

K>e  way  the  Act  is  being  fl™tiv  ‘“Pro^e  the  A 

today  sj^tal  stress  on  toe  matter  ^aud  dnri’n^tR®®  necessary  for 

»  this  direction.  matter,  and  during  the  year  our  efforts  will  be  r^onbl 

_ '  XcmporEucs  work,  slum  work  TpIfAf 

films  and  film-posters,  and  a  varietv  nf  nth*™’  Ptop®gaoda  for  censorship 
and  conditions  are  engaging  the  attcLion  of  Zl  according  to  local  nee 

„  A  list  of  indigenous  Industrie  nffho  Constituencies. 

Sub-Ctommittee  of  the  Conference  a-j  P’'°™®^®  bas  been  prepared  by  t 

these  articles.  onierence  and  suggestions  sent  for  promoting  the  sale 

for  Pmctieal^sItojActo  Tn*^toI^^SehnnI  bas  submitted  a  scheme 

ared  by  them  last  yeir  an  In.Tnd^'^lnn 

lauCTages.  ^  Au-india  type  by  inclusion  of  books  in  vario 

roodvai  from  as  encouraging  report  Mve 

j  an  ou  umstituencies  and  Sub-Constitueneies  of  toe  ’ 
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work,  la  cfcrf  Constlliieacy,  il  it  foaoi,  »  .|r©wiag  attmter  of  wo«eii  si^  luler* 
eated  io  the  cause  of  edawtiotal  md  «o?ial  rclorai  aad  aexioiw  to  kelp  ns. 

la  edacatbnj  the  C'.rJereace  lias  consistently  Blood  lor  and  endetTOUisi  towtrfs 
C^mpiliory  Prisaary  Ecinctlioi,  co-ed lettioii  isi  tie  iiqaldition  of  MiS 
la  socieI  matters  the  attiloiie  of  lie  C&mimmte  has  alwats  been  tni  will  ho  -me  of 
progres8i?e  reeaaslractioii»  It  »  not  satisfied  witii  half-lieartcd  mcmsnres  of  rtform, 
11  stands  for  the  amcndaicit  of  Sirdi*s  Child  ^larritge  Bestmiit  Act  so 

'Will  M  toaic  iaapoisible.  It  slaads  for  tie  remofal  of  Icgtl  disabililiei  of 
woaieifi,  for  tie  cnacfai-’nt  of  |*Ht:r  law^.  wMcli  dfe  women  »  more  giaieroas  sialas 
l«  life,  Farliif  il  Haad*  for  tie  iiaeiioMiion  of  creiiid^n  of  life  m  ieiis,  fftctori'CS* 
aei  mines  of  oiir  country.  That  its  aciiiefemciit^  so  far  its  laflen  iiorl  of  tie  idemi 
clots  aot  diminish  car  faith  of  defolioa  Io  our  Mealsh 

ReaiiiitgofPmperi 

Offer  half  a  doien  papers  oa  difeme  topics  were  r«d  by  ieleptatcs  aad  iilsptei. 
fey  Ihe  Conference.  Phej  inclaled  the  report  on  the  BmM  seclion  m$M,  hf  Mr#, 
S.  N.  MqVs  the  reporl  of  the  Llaisoii  OSeer  read  by  Mrg,  Rajkmmmri  Amrit  Kmtri 
the  repsri  of  the  Faiid  Associttioa  of  tie  Lady  Irwin  Home  Science  College  o 
Bt'IM,  read  by  its  Friscipal,  Mrs.  Sannah  Sen^  the  repori  of  the  Constltutionil 
Sab-GoHiiaittet  retd  by  Mim  Bakaiurj%  Ihe  repori  of  the  Text  Bc»k3  Sal>-G>maiilt«i 
r«d  by  Mrs.  K  *V.  Sem.  the  repori  of  the  filacalion  Siib-Committee  retd  iiy  Mfe# 
'iMilmmii  Nmidmj  aaci  Ihe  report  of  the  Sardi  Acl  Siib-CainiHittee  by  Mrs. 
MmmM  41**. 

lh:»e  »  TalstMe  re^rl  was  read  by  Mrs,  8,  K  Moy  of  Oikcitta  wiiicli 
ftierrai  to  the  fijidin^rs  of  the  Siib'&smmitiM  oa  the  eoadifioa  of  kbomr  .»i  s|»- 
citlly  the  state  of  laboar  m  the  minw  of  ladk.  This  Sab-Gomnaittw  oiislsted  .of 
Mrs,  A  Ckatterjee  and  Miss  Wingate ^  besides  ifr#.  Mop  and  their  report  which  was 
based  oa  i«:fsoaal  obserfttioas»  was  highly  complimealOT  by  the  Gonfereace, 

REOLljriONS— lKTE0BueriC)5  op  Go-epucatioh 

At  its  sitting  this  aftera0oi3,  the  Coafereace  declareci  itself  emphaticallf  ^^iasl 
the  iatrcxiactioii  of  co.*.edacatioa  in  secondary  schools  by  defealiiig  the  o:ffi.ckl 
resolEtioa  pass.ai  by  the  SebjeGts  Committee,  arging  anifersm!  co-edaettioe.  The 
latter  resolaiioa  stated  that  proper  encoamgement  of  co-edaeatioa  woald  help  grat- 
If  towards  the  solstioa  of  the  farioiis  s-ociti  aai  economic  problems  edafroatiag 
the  eoantry  and.  thereforej  strongly  urged  thst  {&)  c.0-€dacatiom  i>e  iatrcdisced  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  (b)  a  large  propjrtioa  .of  womea  teachers  be  alw.tys  appointed  oa  "stoli 
of  co-etlaca,.tion*i  iastitiitloss,  particularly  those  of  primary  schools  and  {c)  .afc  tail 
oee  of  liie  saf^ftisors  employed  by  lc».tl  Belf-goferoing  bodies  be  womea. 

Hilt  ofi'Ci*!  i»oia'licia  was  mofed  la  sa  able  sp«cii  by  Mrs,  Jamaii  Charry  #f 
XraTancore  who,  claiiBiag  to  address  the  Conference  as  t  plain  womaB,  asserted  that, 
Ihc  'mif  ir.ty  of  iasprovi'iig  th.e  present  slow  progress  of  Indian  womea  wm  eo-Mm- 
ealtttt*  which  would  also  coaverfc  the  whole  country  iiato  one  femily. 

'The  rwcialioa  wts  sei»aifci  by  Miss  &,  X  of  Bombty, 

limi  recent  dlscoTerles  la  psychology  had  proved  that  c€8’-eci.«c»lloa  hei|«i  ia  fomiiig 
the  eiilik  ^soatlily  far  belts:  '  'thsa  segregtled  alactiion  aaci  preieatei  the  ay- 
story  of  sex  constantly  iatrading  itself  oa"  the  eOQSci.eiis.iiess  of  telli  toys  aad  girls 
wheo  they  grew  older.  It  woeM  tis©  check  »trEii.g€inent  l>etw«a  Imtaidi  'aad 
wites  .noticed  ia  Severn!  eases. 

Miss.  Ariiei\  sapfKirtiagj  fell  thal  cci-fd.n.ctltoa  would  bri:ii|  &l»al  the  «iilre 
akilitloa  of  the  Fnrdali  and  sex  e:ai.lmrmss.'Hieiil  lad  would  coBlri>iite  to  file  diM- 
liag  tod  polishing  of  the  ways  of  the  *oppoi.ito  sexd^  “Maniie-s  malefii  a  . 
flow  else  coolcl  a.  mail  schi'ete  this  ead,  if  he  was  oot  Bliamlatei  and  inspirwl  by 
the  influence  of  the  pirity  »ai  iat^rily  of  the  w.iMB,aii  a«“by  ?  B  woald  iri*g 
»tont  true  iMrtaershlp  aBd  eqatilty  between  man  and  womto,  whiei  was  tim  Mmi' 
0i  the  CoDfereaee, 

The  resolution  was  further  supported  'by  Mrs.  Comim  tad  Miss  !FksA&mi 

of  Hfdcrtbai!  iSIni),  the  former  'B.la..|.in.g  tiat  .f»-€dacalic«  w»s  miMi"  homely  *0.4 
Efttnral 

The  rsoliitlciii  eioked  a  spirited  protest  ia  Urdu  from  M.ls&  &far  Mmssaim  of 
Delhi  who  frankly  ftckn.ciwi«lg«i  Ihtl  she  wa,ra«l  the  Coafereace  against 
ting  file  ffttai  mistake  of  co-ednmliciis. 
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ItAEAcat- 


The  resolution  was  farther  supported  bv  EaiJeumori  v  . 

but  Mm  Narsian  of  Karachi  attacked  it,  strongV  oppos^e  m 

dary  schools  from  the  psychological  point  of  ?iew  Xffafonrint  ^^  °5 
primary  schools  and  colleges.  ^  lavouring  co-edacatioii  in 

Miss  J.Wt  Gopsland  ot  Delhi  submitted  an  amendment  an’ainsf  pa  <•*  • 

dary  schools  on  y.  Speaking  of  her  personal  experience  of  co-eduSn  t°h  “ 
country  of  Scotland,  she  was  against  its  introduction  in  secondarv 

»<  b”«Sj 

(ajtiall  .Dd  SS!  !l”he“KM'¥ro£e8*iTO’!hr“'’ 

Dr.  (Miss)  Ferozdm  of  Lahore  moved  an  amendment  nnnoo.v  j 
in  both  colleges^  and  secondary  schools  but  favoured  it  in  primarv  scLnk 
the  latter  schools  were  entirely  staffed  by  women  teache^^^cF  provided 

another  Muslim,  Mrs.  Abdnl  iarm.  The^areXent  waf  howeve^H^ 

The  amendment  of  Miss  Copeland,  favouring  co4dSnrnniJ’ 
pnmaw  schools  was  carried  by  a  huge  majority®  as  against  th7  •  °° 
ton  advocating  universal  co-education,  whiJh  did  not  ge®  more  than  10®Ss."““'“' 

Physical  Fitness  OF  Women 

the“’:-®  unanimously  the  following  resolution,  moved  from 

^ ph,MSrfo,‘a.“;.t.rSd1;£  ?, sr'’'*  2.12.““ i* 

Government  and  all  local  bodies  tn  nrnviHA  therefore,  requests  the 

colkges  for  playgrounds  and  refferates  its  deman? f^r  comnuTsZ^miHi^^^^^^^ 

under  the  supervision  of  qualified  doctors,  with  adeauate  mspecW 

feeatment.  ^  ^  aaequate  provision  for  necessary 

As  progress  in  education  is  mainly  dependent  on  thp  pfflAQATT  a-p  f  t 

iosafficient,  thl  OonfereS  urges 

ment  of  more  training  colleges  for  womeu?^  vuuierence  urges  the  estabii# 

THrd  Day—KaracM—  the  Ist  January  1935 

_  OF  LEGAL  Bam 

tpijM'|,^clL°*^?afdint^  reSal"  of  TV  Conference  were  marked  by 

Bufeed,  assertion  of  right  of  inheritance  tn  barriers  under  which  women 

to  Village  Industries  Association  scheme  \aunSieI 

to  subjects  were  unanimously  passed  a  i?  ^Resolutions  oa 

ing  in  the  discussion.  ^  ®  ^  number  of  Moslem  ladies  participfc- 

'  '  ,  J.  P.  C.  Eepoet  Condemned 

^Conference  next  passed  the  following  resolution  :- 

wheire  its  reeommen&tiM8^on°eernbg^^?iB^?*f®  **■  whole  and  in  particuH 

fells  far  short  of  our  demS  In  f  in  the  new  CoUitutios 

strong  disapproval  of  and  inability  re  acoenr?e  Ramt‘ »  unequivocal  language  our 

of  declaration  of  r&hts®in  which  rprnn!f®i®^’l^®®*'°?’  Conference  deplored  absence 

The  Conference  ra^d  a  iro^nglil^lN™  should  be^learly  stated. 

proposed  by  the  X  P.  0.  namplv  method  of  enfranchisement  of  womea 

holders,  as  well  as  wives’ of  wives  and  widows  of  property 

widows  and  mothers  of  militarv  qualifications  and  pensioned 

tested  against  invidious  difierentmh'nnf  ^  soldiers.  The  Conference  also  pro- 

literacy  and  property  qualifications  ThT^Oon^rJ^.^pt'^  proyincM,  and  with;  regard  to 
ton  on  the  principle  that  they  were  ‘rmnnaoS^  ^  ’  ^e^toating  their  convic- 

lor  women  or  any  narticukr  to  reservation  of  seats  in  legislatures 

Assemblies  in  several  provinces  and  the  entire  omission  of  women  from 

tom  citizenship  rights!T;Sn?fra?ch1^  of  women  in  N.  W.  F.  Province 

S^nd  cham^*as^“*df 

u6  v/ouncil  of  State  for  women.  The  Confersice 


olijectii  witli  all  pcwifel?  cmpliaftis  to  iiiirect  eleclioa*  Ttis  OmMmm  aliO  refas^ 
to  accept  fiO'minttloa  of  wointa  for  legiskliirei. 

^  (kiicladinsr.  tlie^  C^nferen^c  olj'3erf€4:  "Whlc  m^otiontog  the  abota  delftiis  we 
wiih  to  make  it  qalto  cl.ijr  evea  if  ¥?  hil  secured  aaci  if  at  the  same  time  we  felt 
tie  r«iiBtBi€{iilmliOfis  as  t  whole  were  aol  in^ilie  interests  of  Inclii,  we  woaWj  ts  woniea 
and  Iha^  natural  *r’it^d>an3  of  future  generitlons,  feei  il  our  bonnclea  duty  to  denj 
*11  spemi  pnvilegM  fir  i^r  «*ake  of  the  common  good. 

^la  ©f  general  critieisms  of  th?  E'petr*  we  know  the  recommendations 

are  nnaceeptable  to  a'!  ^haies  of  represent liTc?  opiamn  in  the  eonnlry.  We^  tbere- 
.lars,  joia  la  this  oiiifersa!  pmlesfc  aoil  sfili  hope  that  the  new  coBSlitalion  maj 
tffialmsllf  te  created  as  will  ineel  with  generai  approbation." 


lie  Goafereace  next  pissed  a  reso’iitiiri  b? 


4U  W  4^  'V  « 


•If 


■  a  ij.  wv'iut 


itid 


WilM 


physic  of  womeii,  liigh  infaQ,t  morlality  aad  iacretsing  pOFertj  ia  the  connlrj* 

iBslriietions  ia  me!h3is  of  birili  control  throagli  recogaised . cliaics  were  necessary, 

Moflag  the  rrseliitioii  oa  birth  contri!  Mrs,  ^Sarofimi  Mehia  said  since  they 
intrcdiiced  this  re^oiatioa  Itsl  year  se?eral  cjastinicriciea  had  tried  lo  work  out 
this  pfoblem  and  were  oa  their  way  to  take  priclictl  steps  by  trying  to  establish 
hirtli-coalrol  ciaicE,  Xhe  most  commoa  trgaiaeat  letelied  agaiiisi  birth-control  was 
that  il  leaded  to  spreid  immortalily.  Bat  there  were  good  aad  bad  as-es  of  eterj- 
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misused, 

^*X'l  was  lery  aifair  to  iociely  to  prefeal  il  from  hi  flog  tliease  of  henaficM 
things  hmmm  a  few  indifidciak  would  misuse  ii'h  Mrs,  Mchtt  stid,  ‘*Etco  If  we 
■accepted  that  birth-control  woald  spread  imm>ralifcf  I  ask  yoiij  Ladies«  is  it  B'OI 
.more  immoral  to  bring  into  thla  world  ckildrea '  to  whO'in  neither  parents  nor 
siKielf  can  gife  food,  dothiag  or  sheller—ktre  iiC'Cessilies  -of  life?  Is  il  nol  immo¬ 
ral  to  bring  forth  a  ime  whieh  has  nol  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  eien  element 
ttry  cdncaucn,  of  cTcr  gaioiog  ordi'Oary  eific  rights  ?  Morever,  is  it  nol  &  social 
crifce  to  ccimpel  womeii  to  andergo  death-pings  of  child-birih  agaiiisl  her  wishes.! 
Another  argument  is  that  birth-coairol  is  artificial  and  agaiost  oatiire  aad  as  sacli 
should  be  a^dfcieated,  I  beliete  a,l!  eifiksatton—efen  m  iis  pnina.ry  stage— is  a 
revolt  against  nature.  Is  It  not  agaiast  natare  to  wear  clothes  or  to  eai'  cooked 
food  or  life  ia  hoases 

The  speaker  eontiaeed :  *TIie  whole  haaian  life  is  a  iO'H.g  straggle  against-  the 
forces  of  nalare.  It  is  also  argued  that  contraceptive  methO'Cls  were  haroafiil  to 
wom^aa's  health.  B'lil  I  can  assure  yon  they  could  never  be  more  harmful  ifa,aa  tm 
fr^aeol  coiifiiieiise,nt'8„  There  are  ^  many  p^eople  who  aceept  the  principle  of  birth*- 
control^  bat  say  that  the  righi  way  is  to  advocate  coatiaeace  and  iiol  eo.i,itrtceptives* 
They  cite  Mahatma  Giadfii  as  extmple  bat  if  il  was^  possible  for  eterj  oraioarj 
person  to  aeiiicfe  what  the  Mi,lifttm.a  has  achiefcd,  Incim  wott,lci  teome  a  Heatea 
m  cartk  '  And  if  yoa  have  read  his  aalo^biogriphy  j^oa  would'  hate  Been  that  mm 
the  Mahitm*  ichiefid^  hii  gml^  after  a  io,i!g  straggle'  and  after  twea'ly-three  years 
■of  marrltfd  life.  The  Hiada  religion  hts  heea  pretehiii-g  Brahmichirya  siace  times 
imm^emoriti  aid  yet  how  many  have  pat  into  pracliee  ?  It  is.  also  argaed  by 
opps^n-eals  of  'birth-control  that  if  BEmirriec!  womiQ  a,!id  widows  eoald  prtcllsa' 
■abs^lioeii-ce  for  the  whole  of  'their  life  why  coaM  nol  mirried  wonieo  .obserte  it  for 
a  few  years  mteimlumtlj  f  Ba't  a  married  wo^me'U  has  to  eonsMer  lh.is  C'aestloa '  .©f 
her  Iia.sbs.ocl  also,  with  whom  she  has  to  spend  •■her  whole  life,  Psyc!io.lo:gists  wiil 
tell  joM  that  by  patting  a.rtifieial  reataints  oa  physical  rektfoas  of  ii'EsWa^d  and 
wile  there  is  every  ilkeliliooi  of  estrtogein,eiit  betW'een  'Ihe'ia, 

:  '*‘Oae  of  the  csnsa  of  appalllog  eamber  of  deit,hs  aiEiOQ.g  children  aader  one 
year  'it  that  .mollier's  constilatioa  becomes  too  weak  with  freciaeofe  child-birlhs  and 
she  is  not  ia  a  posltioa  to  give  birth  to  hetifey  children,  .By  opposing  birth- 
con'trol  we  will  be  gn^Ity  of  allowing  so  many  lives  to  be  test— lives  both  of  mothers 
■«i-c!  el  chiicireii;'^  GoiieliicilQg  M.rs,,  Metha  said :  '“I  also  hive  to  S'Onnd  a  note  of  warniag" 
lo  the  o,ppoaeals,  I  know  by  experience  women  who  are  tireci  of  too  frequent  chii'd- 
Mrths  take  res^or't  Ici  qaacks  with  the  resa'II  tli^ey  dto  .greater  harm  to  themselves 
»i,  to  ioeietf.'  If  Mrto-eontrol  clini-es  are  not  eatablsb^ed  this  smt  of  thing  wil,l 
lia€f»se.  Do  aot  for  t  momeal  imtgiae  you  will  be  able  to  make  people  practice 
celibacy  by  oppc»^iHg  birth-control  Itea  will  oaly  thrasfe  them  ia  the  hands  of 
(Ixwid  ei«sl 

It 
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*  already  screened  behind  purdah  for  tT,e>  loot  *„  ^ 

told  off  this  afternoon,  when  the  Conference  took  up  ioi  consideratbn  bhth 

Polygamy  Condemned 

_  Among  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference,  was  one  strnii,ti„  ,i- 
ing  POl^amy  and  appealing  to  women  not  to  marry  a  man  wtn 

favour  of  the^resoIuHon 

Wished  to  make  it  c  ear  that  poheamv  was  nerminpd  Ktt  Toil^  •  Moslem  ladiffl 

.««%  to  e^ple.  1.  „,r.?r/e  S/SS, ‘iCgh  i”  £7^“““ 

Other  Eesolutions 

^  As  mmy  as  fourteen  resolutions  were  adopted,  includino*  odp  fflvnnrino.  tr-  j 
tani  as  the  cornmon  language,  in  moving  which  resolution  Rani  Baiwadp  R^irl  fw^^' 
ote  country  had  adopted  a  foreign  ifnguage  as°  Cmetom^oTextressiontS 

said  that  the  lead  given  by  the  Conference  wnnlf^  h. 

followed  by  other  organisations  in  the  country.  ^  ^onierence,  would 

w  4. urging  compulsory  mass  education  throue-hout  TediA  was 

““  •«  Bufr*  sfci’iss 

gres^of®  d“ucS  tow  gravely  pro- 

larents  andUters"^^^^  "appe^aTs^’To'"  aS^  ^fenfs 
them®snp^rt%^ndVoperation!”°’^  urge  the  Conference  constituencies  to  _ 

dJ‘^^al“|  forcefuriLt^^  Ind^lidZf  the  Sri  Kamah. 

constitution  of  society,  '’no  law"  ^e  "e  ‘SaSd  'bralhrerZTdZ"  Z 

not  depend  upon  the  period  when  the  laws  were  drafted  C’  ef  the 

?LSry“she  ^Vp^St  “T 

because  Mustalakem^al  struck  wt  * 

changing  the  old  order  of  thine-a  Mer<.  ®h^  root  of  social  inequality  by  entirelj 
but  social  ontlonk  mnat  »iK‘  h  changes  in  the  statute  book  would  not  do 

Before  the  new  Fascist  StLe  eam^Z®  Oe™ enactments  effeeti™, 
prmleges  won  by  hard  strneel™  but  tW  its  women  were  enjoying  certain 

broueht  in  The  sncaW  when  radical  change  was 

the  formation  of  BociaUentrerMd  also  forZnZ"‘®"  bodies  and  organisations  ita 
Jfra.  Zaffar  Eusaain  seconded.  *  voluntary  workers  to  come  forward. 

Mrs,  Jairamdas  Doulairam  said  thnf  if  mac  «  _ -  i.-  t.  « 

esp^iaUy  should  co-operate.  They  Zuld  not  ta!k  of  cit  es  but  go  fo  vS 

which  formed  ninety  per  cent  of  India  n,-.v.«  cities  nut  go_  to  viliag® 

income  of  an  AmerieL  was  fifty  times  country.  The  average 

Englishman  twenty-five  times  What  tL  “  the  average  Indian,  and  of  aa 

spent  at  one  night’s  attendance’at  a  J^i  average  Indian  earned  in  a  year  was 

that  they  b&  S  the  demon  -irt  Concludmg  the  speaker 

Pathetic  She  kmentAd  uciuon  of  illiteracy  aud  forces  which  were  unsyia- 

distress ‘prevailing  in  ^count^s^^  acquainted  with  the  gr^l 

lDdu«riefl?*Indfa7  it^WM  *fmpo8sib]*i^to  question  of  cottage 

economic  life  from  the^  rest  Sf  inlti*  « one  particular  item  in  the 

ben^t  they  would  take  the  entire  SioHriTal  upliflme?/^ 

ne  resolution  was  unanimonsly^adop^^^^^^^^ 

Moslm'^fadv^  "^sdd^^womi^  ’^°'®P®vatiQn  in  education,  Mrs.  Pathm,  a 

children  and^were  leaving  care  of  the  education  of 

and  maltreated  them  entirely  ^  la  the  hands  of  teachers  who  beat  them 

right  to  Snd  whofdid  home  work  had  the 

where  there  was  comuletp^  of  Japan  and  America 

wMeh  ehaiactensed  teaches  Mid  parents  the  tod:  of 


— 1  3A5.  ’35  ]  XHE  ALL  15 

DsBA-nsa  SooErm 

The  CJonlerene®  next  pwwi  a  resalation  the 

MmiiBK  ioeieSiw  to  »*rire  «  training  groand  for  stunnlatJng  dtscassioa  M  matK 
of  paWic  inters'  nai  A»fie!..'nt  cx'?ri.*-e-o:i  of  thought  and  si^ecn.  . 

Maikam^ri  A^nrit  jS:aur,  mv-'c-r  of  thw  resoiasioo.  swd  tha.  women  aare  no 
opportanitf  of  pablic  speaking  and  therefore  it  was  ^  nec»B»rj  not  only  for  detatmg 

Boeietiw  for  women  alone,  bnt  mixed  debating  societiw  “®o-  cmalwt  trrono  to 

Mra.  Corbett  Ashbs.  supporting  the  resolution  sud  thatfrom  She 

tfce  Iliesfst  eai’lieriiie  women  laaal  ciiitiftte  the  of  bpttkiafe.  .  P'  ^ 

StS  ifttfywansed  to  carry  out  .heir  rights 

itrewedthe  need  for  discipline  and  learning  proper  Jht  te  cSa 

wWfhpr  ftf  t  tipT  or  at  a  1:«2  i^mtlaeriag*  fc-ome  of  taeaa 

to  S?««t  Indil  to  Vhd  L-ague  of  Nattons  and'  if  they  were  acquainted  with  tha 

'’"“By  w«  ofS^c  e^5tof  Asitb.  said  that  if  any  speaker  wanbJ’io  speak  for  an  hoar 

ihe  mast  prepare  for  fire  Binutes  but  if  she  ®Pf  *  fl®  to?r  to! 

hr^nr  Slic  slso  advised  wcm**!*  pi.i,.i5  tor  in 

foma'onl  coud«?rng  re8«Kh  and  not  fight  shy  of  blae  books  and  Government 

paMiemtioES. 

Tilt  r^oIalioB  wts  cirricd*  ^  T%..e^mrmmmv 

Tis  r^aference  aioptei  i  resolQlloa  Ga  lie  paiaiog  awaj  of  tlie  Dowager 

Maiamoi  of  Mjsore* 

Tillage  Ih®ustii»  Issociatiost 

Rajkumri  Arnrit  Ea%r,  moving  the  resolution  on  *^®hA^“to?crM!a!fsa\?oa 
made  in  eloquent  spnifch  saying  that  m  that  resolution  they  had  he 

,©f  iH  the  reb..dyt;C‘i;a  wbkb  they  iiai  been  argiog  for  the  last  m  ^ 

rfjoaid  place  village  reconstraeuon  wprfcjn  the  fore-front  of  their 

tc  |l|ici  trifid  tO  dO  WOtfc  iO  tlie  \IliagSiiS^  011b  fcS8 


rormeu  sou  ..  «»=  -  -.,„,.-poljtical  organisation 

iorm^entnely'  fw  ihe  economic  hygiene  and  moral  woaM 

a  great  oppor.snitv  for  ths  Conference  to  iJunt-fy  rtsed  with  tut.  work 

be  in  progress  ia 'India  shariiy.  The  main  obieet  of  the  Association  was  to  make 

5Iri  Fero5jto"sail  it  was  not  in  human  nature  .S’'’® 
had  to  wrest  every  inch.  They  should  raise  the  revolt  and  fight  for  themselw^ 
“Islain  says  Paradise  lies  nnder  the  feet  of  women,  bat  how  can  the  w^en 
the  piMent  create  Heaven  when  they  were  sufiering  from  too  many  disaHit.«  ?_  _ 

Mrs.  Comins  emphasised  that  women  must  have  some  P»rt  m 
proper  share  of  whatever  money  came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  mast  be 

'“mm? ^haitt?^%ngh  said  that  men  merely  c^ed  women 

tkeir  ey»”  bat  eoaferred  ao  rigHi  la  prmetiea,.  Taa  spei^teir  mcimi.  is»  mmm 

IflitWB  filioal'd  be  sh.&tt.fiirC'^® 


o  m  «  a  *»<i  Coagrcf* 

A  cfeide  to  Coiswa  for  iic5t  tiatiDg  backed  «p  women  can d' dates  io  tbe  AssemWf 
d«tions  and  even  ””  for  by  ©-elections  ”  wm  admiBistered  by  Mr^  MammeiCmmm 
at  a  largely  attended  pabde- meeting  at  &raeM,  Dr.  CAoifra*, 
iii4eltl  Coagress  Gcwamitleej  prt'Sidmg*  Women  were  pressed  aiii  peMaaaeci  i  a  to 
^fingresB  mtist  cqoai’y  press  tbem  into  Legisittaxes  tad  tlims  saow  aoaoai:  to 

women  wbo  made  €Giial  steriiees  w till  men.  ,  ,,  , 

Mrs,  Kam^hdevt  said  tli»l  freedom  for  ladit  coiM.  oulf^  mmu  compltt©  laot- 
©endeace  liT  transfer  of  fxiwer  from  ciisies  to  masses.  Tta  was  cot  pcnai We  s 
long  &s  leadership  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  mpf^er  middle  emsseSj  fof  tMey  .atci 
iaierestfi  wMeh  were  ioextrieaWy  ©p  with  Britisli  Im|»riiltsni. 

Mrs.  Aruna  Asaf  AU  made  aa  appeal  for  iinitj  withiB  the  pofigress  aaw  aacl 
»te®  ail  hiir-splittlDe  arga meats.  She  'Oplneii  ii  was  possible  to  acaiefe  aoity  m 
li'iilt  nol  oqIj  thmm^h  poliiieil  pacts  bat  by  healiliy  socml  and  csltuTtl  cootscti. 
She  added  if  they  eouM  not  conquer  this  obslaele  ia  the  waf  of  their  goal  they 
'«»M  0¥creonii  the  gieater  obstaciei  ftcing  them, 
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were  Toiced  to-day  in  the  Oonferenol  carriage,  even  before  they  were  bomr, 

of  p«.» 

Booial  workers  and  education  be  removed  ^  impediments  in  the  way  erf 

could  not  be  ventilated  Tpenly^  Not  only  sSd^^  that  their  grievanees 

bb  jb  j  srssics 

Pot  take  into  aMw^nt’'lM^‘‘£o£dttlOT£'^’£7haf7^o^^°’  **  ^7®  °“®  ““'1 

had  been  possible  there  because  the  authorities^Tr  reforming  movement 

antagonism.  Newspapers  had  been  nrohiWtl^^  "°t  show  any  enthusiasm  but 

In  a  population  often  lakHtLre  we?e  onlv  tW^  ^  of  outside  papers  restricted. 

schools.  The  speaker  emphasised  the  necessity  of^'^^ontw  ® ,  m" primar 

border  districts.  necessity  or  creating  public  opinion  on 


»r  viuiiiN  ijN  mmES 

A  luu-dress  debate  ensued  on  thp  rASAinfiVn 
condition  of  women  in  mines  and  urein^  mfi=nr  WOtestmg  against  -the  horrib 
Conference,  while  urging  the  bettermp^t  for  eradicating  their  lot.  T1 

recreation,  resolved  thaf  a  compulso^  Bvstem  greater  facilities  fi 

mines  should  be  instituted  To  wS  ^0^  ,7°“®“  ^°fhiDg  i 

of  premium.  wnicn  men  and  women  should  contribute  paymei 

L™;.  7'1‘  •«  a.  , 

their  lives  by  the  introduction  of  Bhould  ^be  bronght 

;How  many  Indian  women  who  went^to  London  speaker 

in  mines  ^  ijonaon  knew  the  condition  of  their 


wu  mshUQ  aown  in  tuese  areas.  Mrs. 

Ionian  to  become  a  queen  over.’^  — Aiutguyui 

aspects  of  the  problem.  oiTOon,  made  an  elaborate  speech  touching  all 
The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously, 

chair,  Mrs!  tempofarny  o°ec^pTSg“^he^  ^om 

b.  ..k»  b7  th.  %  bribe ttSVoSf "to  JfotS'the'Af” 

with  a  view  to  evading  the  provisions  SoMo^bfpuniS!' 

.  ,  .  ^BDcmoN  OF  Women 

of  women^and  cMdreQ*of°wh{eh  Ifea 

resolution,  she  said,  was  n^  eomi^Tp  ““  amendment.  The 

for  moral  education.  She  traced  ^e  hfstn4°pfT'''®-  ?^®-  emphasised  the 
referred  to  the  League  of  Nations’  effort  teJmna  iniquity  in  India 

this  scandal  removed,  she  urged  for  regional  confLn“ces  *®  P*“® 

West  they  wm  fighfcg  agato^f  fte  °“!7  Indian^but  universal.  In 

efforts  Iq  eradicate  the  evil.  The  finpatAT* and  nail  and  referred  to  the  L®| 
for  catering  to  the  i^.Abductlons  took  place  ml 

abducted  women  when  thev  public  who  want  to  pay  foi 

tmted.  In  the  Punjab  and  Bengal  ubductior^^Tn^  ostracised  by  society  and 

S  aDauction  was  on  the  increase  but  thanks 
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phjsicEl  cnMart  imparted  lo  girls,  socli  as  plajiag  latfei  and  feaclig,  'Ihay  kaev  tew 
lo  pfoteci  tiieiisfielfa* 

Hiss  Ferfjzuiim  dedsrei  tint  tlie  problem  was  particularly  acite  in  BalncMstaii 
md  the  Frontier.  r  j 

^  Miss  Vom  drew  the  attcDlioa  of  the.  Coafereiee  to  the  state  of  tfiklrs  in 
i^alfaiawtr. 

The  resolEtioo  wis  'ultimately  tdopted. 

In  apotiier  resolution,  the  ConfereBce  expressed  its  profooud  indigOEtion  a.Bi 
ai'stppoiiiliiieEt  at  the  oiBi,ssioii  of  the  right  of  .fftncfi'ise  of  women  eand'idEt-es  for 
d^tioo  to  the  I^Iiitlare  of  BengaC''’  Assain,,  N.  W*  F*  Prof ince,  Delhi  and 
iiJmere-Merwara. 

IS'TAMBCr'L  COXFEEEXCE 

Before  adjourcing  for  lanefo  the  Gonforence  imanimousiy  lesolired  to  send  ladita 
flelegate^^Jo  tlieficl  the  All-Wcimen'a  Saifrage  Alliaiiee  Coiifere,tice  at  Istambal  in 
April  1935.  Since  the  All-India  Womeo’s  Gonfe.reiice  wis  no't  an  .  aMiated  herfy 
they  C011.I1I  Goly  go  as  frtternal  delegates  but  this  impediment  was  ofercome  by  the 
'C'Oii..f€i’€ace  resjking  to  gefe  'tfaemseltei  tffiiiatci!.. 

Mrs.  Himid  Ali,  Eanl  Rajwade,^  Mrs,  Naida^  Mrs.  Eastoroji  Ftriioo'S'ii,  Miss 
E*am.lO'Cl;cI,i.i,  .Mrs*  .S,  N.  Eoj  and  Sri  Kamtltdefi  were  suirgesteci  for  the  deiegA'tio'B, 
bat  the  in&l  choice  was  ieffe  to  the  Oomiait'ta  of  lie  Gonferescc*  The  'C]c»iereii« 
ties  coaelod.ecl. 

Df «.  Ifiiie  SoyieB,  on  beialf  of  Mrs.  Corfwtl  '  xishby,  thinked  ■  tie  G#nfereii« 
te  ea»Wiiig  them  to.  niderstmd  .someiiiifig  of  their  desires  and  ,t.spirtt,loiis  Ihongii. 
tte  l»ngag,ge  proMem  had  been  a  handicap.  They  had  lemrnl  not  only  a.li'Qat  women 
of  ladia  bus  somelMag  aboat  India. 

Mmmi  Majwade^ihmked  the  disungaished  fisilors  from  Eogland  for  gracing  'the 
ocmsion  wiili  their  prewoce.  While  deeply  tpprec'mliBg  the  lOFe  and  B'ympatiy  of 
Drotli,e.rs  lad  si'sters  across  the  Seas  for  lod'ia,"  she  sail  that  the  etonoaiic  eoiid'i- 
tioBS  0,1  ladit  were  SEch  that  ^ Indians  coqM  not  wait  for  sneh  sympatM«  being 
traoikled  ioio  action  and  their  impatience  shoEld  not  be  mistaken  for  iiOBtility. 


Tbe  European  Polity 

THE  MADRAS  EUROPEAN  ASSOCIATION 

SeBteln W A  European  Association  held  in  Madras  on  the  Hik 

^S^nhed  ^“P^asised  the  fact  thatfthe  European  communS 

01 

■Rnmha*l  recently  been  made  both  in  Madras  and  in 

That  was  no“t  the  case  Thf  d  community  was  divided  on  this  point 

to  tL  fnin?  n  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  European  Association 

went  cormn!ll?tln°““f  fey  the  witnesses  and  the  sZ^ 

were  elea^Zd  1  f  M  °  T  ‘¥u  1933  summarising  the  position 

means  of  safes-narZcf^^^^^^’ff  °^i-  Association  the  only  satisfactory 

oimTio^.  £  the  effectiveness  of  the  Police  to  deal  with  terrorism  and 

ing  with^terrorkf  Zd  Z  *1*®  Intelligence  or  Special  Branches  deal- 

difcretiM  PororLnc^-  ‘b  movements  to  the  Governor-General  in  his 

behind  them  tZ^^^nnr^®n”f^^h  l®’t®P®®'®l'y  strongly  on  this  matter  and  they  had 
fttHHtria  stipporfc  of  the  European  community  throuehont  India  Their 

M  din  d®  Committee  in  reglT  to  the  Poll® 

ciation^  dw“no?d^im*^®thf  ®®f«g"ards  Iproposed.  The  European  Asso- 

the  Toinf  ^  ‘  wisdom  upon  the  subject.  It  might  be  that 

Sme  as  those  SZniid®\  recommend  safeguards  which  were“ot  quite  Se 

they  were  found  Ifj  although  different, 

EuroZna  in  Tnd^a  w  k  “  ^®  .  e/eyt’^e  as  those  recommended  by  the 
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txli-ite  to  the  mmmoa  fenfs  and  stelMansilsip  of  Eap:re  coiiatrlcs  tMt  the^Oltiwa 
Agr^mtiiti,  witfc  *11  llieir  IfflpcrfccllcM  wert  c^oclacieil.  laik  iiaod,  to  ma  isora 
by  stajinK  oattide*  'Tlie  Oitaw*  tgr«iaeiil  ild  'nol  iess#a  toe  Bw 
obtaia  fafoanlile  Agtmmmu  milk  otlier  ccmalrles  ooliiii  tat  EMim  llff 

slowed  the  way  lowercr  fo~  a  redaclioa  of  t^irW  apon  ts?  iat.jra':p:Bada« 

of  lit  anils  of  the  Emp'r^f.  It  tfcif  same  gy-^tem  w««  fo'bwei  oa  aa  lateowioatf 
scde  wofM  lade  would  Terj  i#OB  retlfe  , 

Mr,  James  referred  lo  two  Importtal  meEsiires  wb’-is  wt?  pir!  of  t&2- 

form  pfocmiciiiie  metss  of  wiiicli  Isdii  woild  altiia  the  altnarntt  stilai  ot  » 
Bommioii”*  Bj  tie  laditi  Bill  tie  Indiaa  Miriae  wes  proiaolei  l» 

stfttafl  of  a  Niff  lad  Indiaa  officers  were  ’to  liol  i  nffa!  ■cosmsisslo'BS  ander  m 
of  tic  ladiin  Legislatare.  The  Indim  Atmj  Bill  nol  oaif  gate  the  nm  Inmm 
olictr  fadiMtiog"’  from  Behm  Dan  »  poaiiioii  c-qaa!  lo  tlijt  of  ajaj  BrilPi  or 
Bominloa  Officer"  bat  it  also  i/adnc^a!  the  Araij  ConacT  to  aoieni  lie  Eiigei  ««!»• 
lions  so  Ihtt  the  indiaa  oficial  might  iciailly  _  hare  pow.;i  cil  ©lOTmiad  wMm 
clrc'Emsttnces  allowed  Oftr  Brilisli  troop  serfiHg  with  htS  own*  Mr.  Jaiiijs  as*!citsa 
thal  liiere  was  not  »ej  other  Power  ia  the  world  which  ^  mmU  saiicticia  imei  *a 
armneement  for  the  iiihi.bittnts  of  any  of  Its  depeiidescies,  it  w«4S  itjaage 
these  two  Bills  sboald  k%ve  hem  oppos^ed,  on  i)«rey  constltotbaal  and  tetomeil 
gfoaads.  If  the  nssttar  hid  beta  tell  to  those  with  triBf  expeneoce  it  aiw 

S«a  'settM  in  a  tery  short  time,  FoliticiiPi  and  liwycrs  wuh  .sasw- 

Wg©  of  army  affairs  domiiitted  the  Asteniblf  lod  la  the  c*ii  of  lae  Iidiaii  Ai'©|’ 
Bill  Betrly  tSiew  it  oat.  It  was  not  safprlsing  therefore  lh*t  the  Commander-in^ 
Chief  shoald  show  wme  Irritatioa  wiili  ihose  tactics. 


Jftiaas  referr^  to  the  tremeadoas  progress  ol  civil  tfiatioa^  faresMdowrf  lo 
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of  92  iikhs.  He  also  referred  to  the  pissing  of  the  Ruofacr  Cooirol  Bill  bj  iiw 
A»€iiiWj  and  said  titl  tlie  ilep  whmh  had  Mm  Itlea  tattler  wili  tte 
tioB  wbici  he  had  seeared  in  that  Bill  were  antiimcwfilf  endorsed  ^  at  tlit  Fltatew 
in«|isg  is  Coonoor.  ‘‘The  Madras  Mai*"  coatiaaed  to  misandersliaci  the 
The  posillon  wis  that  the  case  lor  *  refisicia  of  the  quota  wobM  ^  bt  pl»eei  Before 
the  loteraational  Committee  fay  Ihe  non-officitl  represealftlife  of  the  Goterometil  of. 
India.  That,  ease  would  be  supported  by  Ihe,  Goffromeats  of  Trafiieore,  C#cliia, 
the  Enfaber  Lleenstog  Committee  and  the  United  Phatera'  Asaoclilioa  of  Soataera 
Incik-  He  faelkYed  that  the  lateraatoa!  Committee  woald  nol  iiarea?toa.o.e 
and  thal  other  prodaciiig  cciaiitries  partkalarly  in  ihe  Empire  migM  wiliiag  to 
make  *cl|n.stoo.eiit8  in  I'^trd  to  a  cjaota  in  fttoar  of  ’Soalli.  Iiilia  ia  order  to  i.lrsag* 
then  the  spirit  of  intefiiationai  eo-openlloa  which  wts  so  essential  to  the  carryiag 
OBl  of  ft  rabfaef  r<strietloa  scheiBe.  He  .eiB|)lii.sised  the  f*cl  tli*l  toy  fareak-dowa 
is  lie  «5iw»e  either  partial  or  whole  woald  damage  India^  interest  most  ^ 

In  coooectioii  witli  the  appro acMsg  electioas,  Mr,  Jtaitt  oose^m  tliat  tae 
OoDgress  stocd  for  a  mIIcj  of  fepsdiatios  of  ihe^Wtiite  Ps|>er  will^ail  its  atteownt 
circumstances.  He  referrm  to  the  elect. on  campaign  of  Sir  Sh&nmakaaa 

Ciellf  »od  Mr.  Eamaswamj  Mackllar.  Sir  B.  K.  BhmmmMmm  Cfetlf  wt«  « 
Nationftlist  who  hid  followed  the  conrw  of  con&triietife  crlticis®*  As  the 
of  the  Assembly  he  had  faeea  oststaaiiig  by  reasoa  of  his  ladepiodeiice  of^  jndg* 
!ii»l  mad  Impirlitiity  of  raliag.  Mr»  Bamaswamy  Mudaiitr  was  also  a 
wlio  ia  ^«>ns4ractife  .to-operatloa^  when  IImI  wts  la  lae  interesl  of  lociifc 

These  gentlemea  were  Wag  opposrf  i»  iWr  etetoos  fay  llie,  Gongress  which  'Sl^ 
for  non-co-opeatioa  In  coaslitifctoarf  ia,tltors  fm  hwmkmg  mp  fee  ■poi.lcj  of  !•» 
British  co-opcmtioa  in  recent  yetrs  ia  woomic  tiaim.  Md  Mm  polity  m  «»«ic 
tad  politlc*l  isolalioa  »ai  rack!  domlftilioa  which  woaM  be  disaMroas  to 
If  the'  Cangr«s  scared  »  cimr  «miorilj  ia  the  As^mbly  the  mmmumm  mpoa  ^  lh« 
prospects  of  Eeforaas  and  iiix>a  the  sitoatioa  iii  Eagl&nd  wosM  os  ^rioas. 

A  Ooogress  mmloritf  woald  mem  the  refectioa  of  the  While  Fipar  mm  tMTmm  m 
the  Joint  Setet  Committee  Beport,  a  gestate  which  woaM  be  seised  upon  with  *«- 
dity  bj  the  diehard  Maunanity  in  Eogiand.  It  woald,  also  m«a  a  retewd  of  the 
Ottawa  method  with  attendant  disloeation  and  nncertainty  to  ladia'f  pMlf,  and  a 
policy  frankly  antagoristio  to  the  eominnanee  of  Brittaa  iat4!re8ts  in  India.  He 
ho]^  diit  in  Madras,  at  any  rate,  tifa.s  issue  word'd  Qiiftdd  pfixicctly  d©ftr  so 
to  wo'ftM  kmQW  ^eir  Aci«. 
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rr  i,  •  j  .  L  ^AijUUTTA- 

paramouot^need%or  effLuve^Jfrgl^nisSrLT^  emphasised  the 

European  community.  They  would  W  Part  of  the 

ces,  in  the  politics  of  the  future  and  entirely  upon  their  own  reaour- 

eyolve  a  political  organisation  wWch  taken  to 

representation  of  thlir  interests  and  a  construXp  the  defence  and  the 

operation  with  other  constructive  forces  T  the  country  °°- 

the  ST.  ANDREW’S  DAY  DINNER 

his  speefrtt  the  StitdrewA^DarDinntr^^’ld”^®  n°i^  Bengal  in  the  course  of 
1934,  said  -^narew  s  Day  Dinner  held  in  Calcutta  on  the  SOth.  Novembw 

tutional  E°eform.^°Tht  rTptrrofthe^f!>fnt^"!^t  taking  about  proposals  for  Consti- 
Houses  of  Parliament  KnsMtr  in TonsuSiot°S*®"’  ’^P  ^y toth 

tJie  .proposals  of  His  Majesty’s  Govewmen?  fni  ^  representatives  from  India, 
published  just  over  a  week  ao-o'  Tha  ^  for  an  Indian  Constitution,  was 

before  Parliament  and  it  wonlld*  Committee  are  now 

been  considered  by  ParliamML  to  dkousr  thtm  “  T  *®y  Ir^re 

c^'rtious  man  and  thongb  my  reasof  S'  ntf fi,  Chairman,^  I  also 

decided  that  to-night  no  kind^of  horse  shah  t  yours,  I  too  have 

Beport.  They  are  thfi^  of  opinion 

which  have  been  going  on  for  thp>  alllr.  discussions  and  enquiries 

came  to  India.  Tie  fioal  dis^ssions  w  11  t«tf  T  Oommlsiin 

few  months  It  is  impossible  tf  evoWra  cocstiten  m  Parliament  within  the_  next 
approval  and  BO  I  will  only  exnress  thn  finno  which  will  meet  with  universal 

over  all  those  who  deshe^to  seflndta  wZess  «  .  dM®.  the  financial  discussion  is 
ment  will  pnt  their  shoulders  to  the  «nd  d  responsible  Govern- 

great  constitutional  change  proceeds  smnnthW  ^  ensure  that  the 

Mnt  In  the  meantime-and  I  say  this  wUh  '.“®®  Parlia- 

will  he  on  anyone,  either  in  this  country  nr  responsibility 

a  sterile  pdicy  of  rejection  without  suK^stinj?  ^'.“S<iom,  who  advocates 

policy,  if  effected,  could  only  Iff!  Such  a 

.  °“ty  nave  the  effect  of  putting  back  the  clock  for  many 

with_the^o*mOTt  rmpoL^n'T^amelv^^Sr™®  j  *o  deal  briefly  only 

jAa.happy  sW  ^t  iX  L^tTelve  ZnX  Bituation  lnd  it 

Other  largely  so,  have  been  fnrmodT^  committees,  one  entirely  non- 
^  towards  the  solution  of  both  of  thprr?  co-operate  and  work  with  the 

>l*ough  since  last  November  th!  pr„-  . 

miracle,  from  the  dreadful  traeedv  nf  saved,  only  as  if  by  a 

without  hesitation  that  to-da^th/nfa^-  I  am  able  to  say 

improTement  on  what  it  was  a  yLr  ^  Th to  terrorism  shows  a  marS 
snccesKB  of  the  police  in  uneart^hTn^  of  success  by  the  terrorist?  thn 

M  yet  bv  nn®  information^now  a°“a1Shl "®-  bringing  terrorists 

“®S“S  rn  all,  and  the  cnna!drroif/“*£^L®  many  districts,  though 
^ffnnf"  °™.  “oral.  The  steady  and  ran linifn  °f  arms  and  explosives  fll 

S"K?;ys‘"L'“ri5‘  r“"  »"h's=  STKr  s 

■sagss.is 

be  withdrf™*'  ^^®v*^®®  oontinned  presence  is  oooiif-^  ,™ny^be  of  reassurance  to  those 
ne  witirlrawn  without  ffie  oonBe^  .u  ®  essential  to  know  that  they  will  nnc 

John  A  "I  bistorianr  wm  nrobal£”®™“®n“*  of  Bengal. 

John  Anderson  was  the  turhing-pofut  Ke  Iff®  of  Sir . 

«>  A-  iu  me  sorry  history  of  the  shameful  terrorist 
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movement.  From  the  moment  when  the  staggering  news  of  the  wicked  and  deter¬ 
mined  attempt  to  kill  Sir  John  became  known,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  definitely 
began  to  flow  against  the  terrorist  and  will,  I  trust,  never  ebb, 

^  The  great  anti-Terrorist  Conference  in  the  Town  Hall  last  September,  attended 
by  persons  from  all  over  the  Province,  was  proof  of  a  remarkable  change  in  public 
opinion.  It  is  no  over-statement  to  say  that  a  year  or  two  ago  such  a  meeting 
would  have  been  unthinkable.  But  that  meeting  is  not  the  only  sign  of  a  notable 
change  in  public  opinion.  In  many  of  the  districts  where  terrorism  is  active,  non- 
official  organisations  are  at  work  helping  in  the  fight  and  so  we  have  at  last  embar¬ 
ked  on  the  second  phase  in  the  struggle  without  reaching  which  succesa^  was 
imposible,  namely,  Government  working  with  the  aid  of  a  vigorous  public  opinion. 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  those  who  had  the  courage  and 
strength  of  mind,  to  call  and  organise  the  anti-Terrorist  Conference  and  all  those, 
ncluding  many  journalists,  who  are  taking  part  in  the  anti-Terrorist  campaign  and 
to  say  that  Government  whole-heartedly  welcomes  their  co-operation  and  in  future 
will  co-operate  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  them. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the  campaign  will  be  when  every  house  in  Bengal  is 
closed  to  the  terrorist,  when  every  finger  is  pointed  at  him  in  scorn  and  every  eye 
looks  on  him  with  loathing  so  that  for  very  shame  he  mends  his  ways  and  turns 
his  energies  to  constructive  work  for  hia  country’s  good  instead  of  into  channels 
which  can  only  lead  into  destruction. 

To  turn  to  the  economic  situation  I  will  first  deal  with  that  aspect  of  it  which 
has^a  bearing  op  terrorism— -the  problem  of  middle-class  unemployment.  Though 
opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  connection  between  unemployment 
among  the  educated  classes  and  terrorism,  many  people  are  convinced  that  the 
^oom  which  the  fear  of  unemployment  casts  even  the  economic  outlook  of  the 
Hindu  middle-class  is  one  of  the  causes  which  has  rendered  the  general  atmosphere 
so  favourable  to  the  spread  of  terrorist  doctrines. 

_  is  always  chfficult  to  break  away  from  tradition  but  there  are  signs  of  change, 
mdieations  that  Bhadralog  to  run  away  from  clerical  employment.  One  indication  of 
tnis  change  is  the  number  of  middle-class  young  men  who  have  seized  the  onnor- 
tunities  afforded  by  the  Government  ^  Demonstration  Parties  to  receive  a  training  in 
various  handicrafts,  such  as  the  making  of  umbrellas,  boots  and  shoes  and  soap,  as 
well  as  weaving  and  brass  and  bell  metal  work. 

To-night,  in  this  room,  there  are  many  employers  and  I  wish  to  appeal  to  them 

to  see  what  they  can  do  to  assist  the  Bhadralog  young  men  of  Bengal  to  enter  new 
trades  and  callings. 

the  general  economic  sphere  the  world  is  recovering  slo\\]y  from  a 
trade  depression  which  has  lasted  for  nearly  5  years.  Railway  earnings  are  generally 
a  good  barometer  of  trade  conditions  and  the  increase  in  railway  receipts  of  nearly 
Ks.  o  crores  up  to  ^  the  beginning  of  this  month  compared  with  figures  for  the 

w^ich  in  their  turn  were  88  lakhs  better  than  in 
lydJ  indicate  that  India  is  sharing  in  that  recovery.  In  Bengal  the  price  of  rice 
has  shown  a  welcome  upward  trend  during  the  last  few  months. 

A  wear  ^o  to-night  Sir  John  Anderson  announced  the  decision  to  set  up  a 
Board  of  Economic  Eoq^uiry  in  order  to  facilitate  co-operation  between  Government 
and  outside  opinion  in  the  solving  of  economic  problems.  Government  have  just 
received  a  report  fpm  the  Board  together  with  a  draft  Bill  for  debt  conciliation 
which  wilt  be  examined  by  Government  as  quickly  as  possible. 

C  It  a  i  £>  .m  a  n  A  d  d  r  e  8  8 

:^opo8ing  the  toast  of ‘‘The  Viceroy  and  the  land  We  live  in”,  ITr.  J.  A 
McKerrom,  Chairman  of  the  St.  Andrews’  Day  dinner  congratulated  the  Governor 
Sir  John  Anderson,  upon  his  escape  “from  the  hands  of  cowardly  assassins” 
adding  s  "‘I  have  no  feelings  of  pity  for  a  gang  of  plotters,  who,  by  guile,  destroy 
morals  and  then  mortal  bodies.  So  long  as  these  gangs  can  find  a  safe  asylum 
in  Bengal,  It  is  difficult  for  plain  citizens  or  men  who  believe  in  ordered  govern¬ 
ment  better  than  chaos  to  understand  how  local  public  opinion  which  toleratea 
them  in  its  midst  can  be  trusted  to  take  charge  of  Government.” 

_  “Hone  of  us  will  get  all  we  want  under  the  new  legislation”  added  Mr  Me 
|i.errow.  I  would  remind  you  why  our  Parliament  was  united  with  the  English 
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one.  We  were  yery  far  from  getting  all  we  wanted— an  wpm  t?  r  u  r, 

‘‘“e  in  Liatory  to  sav  trat‘mir®n?-‘®^’ 

Spi‘“L  .“?<.5S5“r.,sr':£,  'itr  r.i;‘  s '  ?r "v. 


The  Calcutta  Eurcpean  Association  Dinner 

by  ^Hh^&Slnfy 'S  vSroT“S’5mn'£^^^^  '  h*  S®’*™!*"”™*  >P««h  m.a« 
Calcutta  on  the  19th.  Decembe/l934.  ^  European  Association  in 

Assodation  on^ the^  J° P.**0  Repo'rt”  'p  ''^®p^o“nn'i  of  the  European 

yre  must  in  certain  matters  fo-a^rinsis?  Z'  President,  said  :  “Though 

support  the  Report  as  a  whole.  We  recoLise  with^  «“<!  will 

ment  which  will  have  sunremp  hilbnr:„«r?^  .  ^  •  “““’ration  that  it  is  a  doou- 

it  is  a  dooum^nl  worthyTfThe  °f  India  ;  that 

we  cannot  accept  its  recomdendationf  we  rd^forTn^  f 

Snf  wlthTnecifi^'  oYsecwity'and  justice.’ 

safeguarding  of  the  interS™^^°Bdtigh^  profcssten^7*^’  referred  to  the 

to  say  in  approval  of  the  recommendltionsf  “®“  ““d  said  he  had  nothing 

to  them  tSt^heirargunSntf  h^’^be^n^LeeDted*  amf  tT.^  ■  greatest  satisfaction 

f active.  He  stressel  effective  centrar  eon?lf  nr  \®n”^^^ 

Branches  of  the  Police  as  essential?  “in  i,‘^®  Intelligence  and  Special 

security  of  the  State  in  India  in  future  and  in  'fh!.  np^®  f  r  '  danger  to  the 

munism  than  in  terrorism,  more  in  RnhvAri;^  future  lies  more  in  Com- 

boundaries  of  any  one  province  than  te^movemente°^r®“f®  ®f?®®ding  beyond  the 
those^ of  terrorism,  have  hitherto  aDneared  in^  ^^“‘^pstations  of  which  like 
woiildj  therefore,  wish  to  see  explicirnowprq  province  alone.  I 

not  only  to  control  provincial  poUcv  and  action^  T  iiands  of  the  Viceroy 

touching  control  of  police  as  a  who^e  con trolTn  ^  a  matter 

M? Ce  also  Vp“,f  f  P^°vincral  poh?e  fo°ree??’^'^‘“"‘®  eo-operation 

stressing  tie  necessity  for  ens^uLg'''\ha  "“ounTf  I'®??®  ."®S“^diDg  High  Courts, 
the  administrative  control  of  Provincfal  Gove?lments!“ 

Viceroy ’s  Soet^r^i, 

The  following  is  the  text  of  His  Excellency  the  Vicpro  >1, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sav  that  ;?  ‘i*®  Viceroy’s  speech  :- 

myself  to  find  ourselves  ^joying  Lee  a^ate ‘®  “y  wife  and 

““  orlanTsatioi?  which  had  °{  *®  “®“l>ers  of  the 

and  ]f^?^®.P'”'‘e'P“l  duty  and  purpose  is  to  o-nord^t^'j'^  existence  for  many  years 

and  “®°y  “y  fellw-couutrvmp?f'^  '‘'“*'ied  interests 

and  business  in  all  parts  ofLdia.  I  eratefunv  tho  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade 
welcome  to-night  and  particnlarlv  t,h?n  t  ^  ^  y°“  ‘i^e  warmth  of  your 

generous  terms  in  which  yon  have  nromapd  ‘>^®  delightful  and  Lost 

‘“®,.di“feguished  “f  “7  wife  aid  myself  fo 

JNoty  under  ordinary 

you  with .  any  remark  oT^a  seriouL  I  ®I>0“ld  not 

intere^pd^f^  ^’^®®®  days  and  members ®nf*'^?h-^®'^’A  atmosphere  is  so 

von  fn?  a  P  the  political  situation  that  I  vLtnrP  tl  Association  are  so  keenly 

renort  of  ,t®'"  «  ®rder  thL  I  mav  oio  ^^f®®  “®  ‘0  detain 

recentlv^hi®  Joint  Committee  on  the  Indian  no®®b-<.^?^°'^®|y°“  “y  '^i®wa  on  the 

very  dfstWniFa  ®“d  which  is  the  reanl?®®of’?li^’®““  Reforms,  which  has 

very  distmgutshed  body .  of  .  my  coLtrvmL  Iuk®*  earnest  deliberations  of  a 

j  i-uunirymen.  with  wide  experience  of  public  life. 
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many  of  them  with  practical  knowledge  of  administration  in  India,  but  before 
doing  so  let  me  express  my  gratitude  to  you,  Sir,  for  having  so  very  frankly  put 
before  us  to-night  the  general  views  of  your  Association  on  the  report.  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  your  statement  that,  to  use  your  own  words,  the  scheme  embodied  in 
the  Eeport  is  satisfactory,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Eeport  form  a  reason¬ 
able  basis  on  which  to  frame  the  Act  which  will  give  to  India  her  new  constitution, 
a  constitution  which  will  achieve  a  notable  step  towards  the  ultimate  goal  which  is 
envisaged  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Act  of  1919,  Eesponsible  Government  of  British. 
India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  This,  I  assure  you,  is  a  most 
heartening  and  encouraging  statement  to  the  Government  of  India  and  to  His 
Majesty’s  Government  at  Home.  You  were  equally  frank  in  telling  us  that  you 
were  still  very  critical  of  the  Eeport  on  certain  matters  which  you  have  referred  to 
and  that  you  proposed  at  the  proper  time  to  press  your  views  before  Parliament, 
which  of  course  you  are  perfectly  justified  in  doing.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree 
that  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  me  to  follow  you  in  a  discussion  on  the 
points  you  have  raised,  for  it  might  lead  to,  I  am  sure,  a  very  friendly  but  at  the 
same  time  a  somewhat  lengthy  exchange  of  views  which  might  have  found  rather 
tedious  by  this  distinguished  company.  No,  Sir,  my  remarks  to-night  will  refer 
little  to  the  details,  for  I  wish  to  express  my  general  views  on  the  main  proposals 
that  the  Eeport  contains  and  how  I  consider  they  will  affect  all  classes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  people  who  live  and  work  in  this  country. 

are  approaching,  I  hope,  the  end  of  the  prolonged  discussions  on  the  future 
government  of  India  and  although  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  are  determined  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  ensure  that  there 
will  be  no  undue  delay  in  passing  into  law  the  Bill  which  will  shortly  be  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  while  I  and  my  Government  out  here  in  India  will 
push  on  with  all  the  measures  which  are  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  new  constitution.  A  Bill  of  this  magnitude  and  importance  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  most  careful  and  detailed  consideration  by  Parliament  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  as  the  result  of  the  recent  debates  in 
both  Houses,  a  large  majority  of  members  accepted  the  advice  of  these  British 
statesmen,  who,  after  the  closest  consultation  with  representatives  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  have  embodied  their  conclusions  in  that  historical  document,  the 
Eeport  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Exteeme  Views 

As  is  inevitable  in  all  political  controversies,  extreme  views  have  been  expressed.i 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  in  India  those  who,  paying  little  attention  to  history, 
appear  at  times  to  be  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  is,  as  a  result  of  co-operation  bet¬ 
ween  Britain  and  India,  that  India  has  arisen  to  the  position  which  she  now  enjoys. 
They  have  advocated  a  severance^  with  the  past  and  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
complete  independence.  In  pursuit  of  that  policy  they  have  at  times  followed  the 
rnost  unconstitutional  methods,  but  the  methods  of  boycott,  non-co-operation  and 
civil  disobedience  have  now  been  given  up,  I  trust  finally,  and  I  welcome  the  return 
to  the  Central  Legislature  of  the  representatives  of  the  Congress  Party,  who  have 
been  successful  at  the  recent  election,  for,  closer  association  with  the  Government 
and  with  its  problems  and  difficulties  will,  I  hope,  make  them  realise  that  all  of  us, 
whatever  our  political  views  or  whatever  our  position,  are  equally  eager  for  the 
advancement  of  this  great  country  to  its  promised  goal. 

At  the  other  extreme  there  are  those  who,  while  not  advocating  any  repudiation  of 
the  ideal  set  out  in  1919  of  the  progressive  realisation  of  Responsible  Government 
in  British  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  are  apprehensive  that  progress  is 
too  rapid  and  that  the  advancement  which  is  now  proposed  will  not  result  in  the 
good  government  of  the  country  nor  conduce  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the 
Empire.  Those  who  hold  these  views  seem  to  have  their  eyes  too  much  focussed 
on  the  past  and  to  overlook  the  developments  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  and 
the  growth  during  that  period  of  a  gpat  spirit  of  nationalism  in  India. 

.  Between  these  two  extreme  views  it  is  my  confident;  belief  that  a  large  majority 
of  public  opinion,  both  in  this  country  and  in  my  own,  while  for  different  reasons 
they  may  not  agree  with  these  proposals  in  their  entirety,  are  ready  to  support 
them  in  the  belief  that  they  are  a  fair,  just  and  well-balanced  effort  to  deal  with  the 
manifold  difficulties  and  intricate  questions  that  constitutional  reforms  in  India 
necessarily  involve. 
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[  CALCUTTA' 


Eedeeation 

admirabL  /ntrodTction'^^to”^  eare  or  at  least  the 

gives  concisely  the  reasons  iindprlvino-  which  sums  up  the  problem  and 

that  the  Committee  have  steered  middlT^^o^rsp 

danger  both  of  rashness  and  overcaution  and  in  They  have  recognised  the 

recommended  have  propounded  a  scheme  of  ‘^®y 

ment,  a  scheme  designed  both  to  work  sucppRqfnllTT  develop- 

to  contain  in  itself  the  seeds  of  further  Zw^h  ^  'I  *°-d“y  and 

have  stressed  the  need  for  flexibiliti  L  i“  view  thev 

natural  process  of  eyXtion  S  a^mLimum  n?PT“‘5?  “7  affordeJfor  I 
framework.  It  will,  I  thinkT  be  asrpcd  that  ‘  constitutional 

sound.  From  these  proposals  will  be  framed  a  framework  is 

contains  complete  Autonomy  in  the  Provinces  a  n  f  ‘'me, 

fMnchise,  both  male  and  female  to  what  extension  of  the 

the  administration  under  The  ’  GovImor-GLeraT  will  “ha;..  ‘I*® 

Which,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  3t  autonomous 

speaking  with  some  experience,  I  havfinno- ‘  ‘  proposals  of  them  all,  for, 

of  having  a  non-official  majority  with  an^rrpmn  '?3‘'^meed  that  the  present  system 
that  majority  to  be  apt  to  V  irrespoTsibfe  fT  i?  a  temptatiL  to 

Assembly  and  s  the  worst  nossiblc  train.Tl  “■  ^  actions  in  the  Legislative 

contain  for  the  first  tim^  h^Seat  Parliamentary  life.  Yes,  aid  tLy 

the  possibility  of  which  wfs  brSt  abonf  °hT“T#  PederatioZ 

Mpresentatives  of  the  Princes  at  the  first  Round  gesture  made  by  the 

““y  of  «s  hare  had  for  some  years  Tn  om  minds^ind^°lf®l®““’ 

come  to  fruitiou.  ^  uuuds  and  which,  we  now  trust  may 

more “partlcuiariT  BofTeTaui*\ffoTt7hlvr'^beTr7  ®  ‘^®  Princes, 

recently  to  misrepreseut  my  attitude  ‘inrl  fn  an  more  than  one  occasion 

endeavouring  to  coerce,  b“i  and  in?bnidate  ThTl  oBceTB  of 

to,  I  deiiy  that  flatly  and  abs^^  joining  the  Federa- 

India  will  endorse  what  I  sav  Mv  ^  certain  that  every 

fw®  ttoe  PrinceJ  who^  been  and  will  continue 

the  great  federal  scheme  provided  that  thpiV  IpA*  advice  to  enter  into 

proviBiona  of  the  Bill,  for;  rtoestlv  ^nd  af^  aspirations  are  met  by  the 

S^Tonly  to  their  own  ad4ntS  bnt  iov  will  be 

^however,  m  not  coercion  or  intimidatinn  India  as  a  whole.  Advice 

n  the^past,  so  will  no  preLwe  “e  brouSi  iT  been  brought 

the  officers  of  my  Political  Denartm^nf  future  either  by  myself  orFv 

iniportant  decision  which  thev  or  intimidate  the  Princes  with 

the  bill  is  laid  on  the  tablJ  of  I  trust  and 

find  that  their  position  will  be  nrlpnnp^pTTr  ^  v  House  of  Commons  they  will 

Rnnnd*’^  M®  Sf®mises  and  assurances  ^eivenTlT'^Th^-  ‘^®y  therefore 

Kound  Table  Conference  to  be  a  willing  pirtner  fn  an  All-ffi'FeSiol! 

.  .  Baw  AND  OedeE 

Vnn  vir«  one  point  of  detail  however  frv  ■nw'hT/j'k  t  ji  i  t  * 

the  European  AssociS  in  feel  I  must  refer  to-night. 

made  fTr  h‘“  1-®  ®f  law  aifd  order  andllhl^^®  been  specially 

th?8^  ‘be  menace  of  terroriL  whT.h^f,  ‘bat  have  been 

^  trust  you  are  satisfied  wit, h  tKo°^  unfortunately  still  overhangs 
Committee.^  ^f^r  a  full  ^nsideratinn  ir  P^PPosals  put  forward  by  the 

®“f  ®“ggeBtions  which  your  reureBenfcaH«T“  i“  ®u  aspects  and  o^  the 
they  have  introduced  further  safp£m«SQ®®®®^.?‘*!?® .  “‘f  others  have  put  forward 

^  ^Qpo  that  necessff-v  has  been  criticised  on 

steady  most  reassuring  sifr^  safeguards  will  not 

PresTdm™'“®li^^®i,‘®‘'^S™‘ movement  and  lTrust^rtit  ^tv;^  ‘®fi  “  Bengal  is 

nff  ^  will  shoulder  the  resnonRihni-fi  r  ^he  first  Ministers  in ^  this 

the  services  of  the  Crowm^^n  A^^^  them  and,  with 

should  mtr  dealt  with  by  the  nresprif-  with  this  problem  as 

aisi  “  ““■>"*  « »•  ai  .h.S‘3 
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The  provision  of  safeguards  has  evoked  more  criticism  than  any  other 
part  of  the  constitutional  proposals  and  even  though  the  Committee  have  given 
what,  to  my  mind,  are  most  convincing  arguments  in  support  of  these  proposals, 
they  are  often  misrepresented  and  many  critics  tend  to  overlook  that  important 
passage  in  the  Report  in  which  the  Committee  point  out  that  these  safeguards  are 
not  only  not  inconsistent  with  some  form  of  Responsible  Government,  but,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  India,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  they  are  the  necessary 
complement  to  any  form  of  it,  without  which  it  could  have  little  or  no  hope  of 
success,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  will  be  in  constant  use.  As  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  many  powers  were  entrusted  to  me  which  I  never  had  occasion 
to  use.  If  all  goes  well — and  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  hope  that  it  will— there 
will  be  few^  occasions  for  using  them  in  this  country  but  still  they  are  there  in  re¬ 
serve  and  if  the  need  to  bring  them  into  effect  should  unfortunately  arise  they  will 
be  ready  to  hand  and  will  be  used  not  merely  to  prevent  any  crisis  resulting  in 
chaos  or  anarchy  but  to  prevent  any  deterioration  of  the  administrative  machine 
which  would  facilitate  such  a  crisis. 


“An  Immense  Advance’^ 

^  I  have  lived  and  worked  for  many  years  in  India  and  can  remember  well  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  discussions  on  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Reforms 
scheme  which  took  place  nearly  17  years  ago  and  can  honestly  say  that,  to  my 
proposals  contained  in  the  Report  are  an  immense  advance  towards  Res¬ 
ponsible  Government  on  the  provisions  contained  in  that  measure.  1  don’t  think 
that  anyone  will  doubt  my  sincerity  of  purpose.  During  all  the  years  I  have  lived 
m  this  country  my  constant  effort  has  always  been  to  move  India  forward  until  she 
achi^e  her  great  desire  to  arrive  at  a  complete  position  of  equal  partnership  within 
the  Empire  with  the  other  Dominions  under  the  Crown,  for,  I  have  always  held 
that  the  nationals  of  any  country  are  fully  justified  in  claiming  that  they'  should 
have  the  control  of  the  administration  of  their  own  homeland  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  to  undertake  the  full  responsibility,  I  would  ask  my  Indian  friends  to  re¬ 
member  a  fact  th^at  we  all  too  often  forget  that  there  have  been  sudden  revolution- 
ary  changes  lu  the  administration  in  recent  years  in  various  countries,  both  in  the 
iiiast  and  the  West,  which  have  brought  about  conditions  which  cause  grave  anxiety 
and  consequent  economic  depression  among  all  countries  in  the  world  and  that 
there  is  now  more  stability  in  the  countries  of  the  British  Empire  than  can  generally 
he  round  elsewhere  and  with  the  recollection  of  these  facts,  I  would  ask  them  again 
It  It  IS  not  wiser  to  move  steadily  with  our  ultimate  goal  always  in  view  rather 
^an  risk  any  disaster  in  our  desire  to  move  forward  too  fast.  There  are  some,  I 
Know  well,  who  are  anxious  to  throw  off  at  once  all  outside  control  and  wish  to 
arnve  at  a  position  of  independence  without  any  delay,  With  some  knowledge  of 

entirely  wrong  and  I  am  perfectly  confident 
tnat  the  great  majority  of  all  classes  of  our  people  would  entirely  endorse  my 
opinion.  ^  j 


;Bbitish  Connection  with  India 

Let  me  further  say  what  I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  that  during  the  long 
years  of  close  association  we,  British,  have  shared  with  Indians  the  great  trust 
and  responsibility  for  the  care  and  well-being  of  the  various  and  diverse  human 
elements  m  this  land.  We  are  not  going  to  handover  that  responsibility  until  we 
can  satelw  do  so,  until  indeed,  our  Indian  fellow  citizens  are  ready  to  take  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  their  country  and  I  ask:  Is  that  not  a 
reasonaole  view  and  one  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  every  citizen  in  this 

when  first  our  two  races  became  associated 
over  iw  years  ago,  India  was  in  a  condition  of  turmoil  and  unrest  and  may  1 

9  ir  — .  association  has  brought  to  India  safety  from  foreign 

largely  saved  India  from  the  horrors  of  plague  and 
ramme  /  Have  we  not  secured  fair  administration  throughout  the  country  and  the 

tpnsport  by  road,  rail  and  air  which  has  proved  an  immense 
benefit  to  onr  people  and  whmh  has  opened  up  the  possibility  of  establishing  many 
great  commercial  and  industrial  concerns,  which  have  brought  increasing  prosneritv 

ia  theit  train  ?  May  I  not  claim  too  that  this  has  come  about 
m  the  past  years  largely  owing  to  the  brains  and  expert  knowledge  of  thousands 
ot  my  countrymen  who  have  for  long  years  given  devoted  service  to  this  country 
during  the  best  years  of  their  lives  and  if  this  association  has  been  of  benefit  to 
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‘i"*  k**  'b«r”la 

1.  u,.  TS;7‘Si:i,s°JZ"z.:L  lst 

which  ^nd  wh?  ^  problem 

put  forward  theirviews.it  mast  inevitably  hapnen  °thaf 

detail  on  which  many  of  us  do  not  rpa  p^rp^fp  -il*  many  points  of 

Btill  opportunity  for  those  who  object  to  somrof  thJnmnpp^i*®  '« 

fication  on  points  of  detail,  but  we  must  take  the  Rpnori^  “®di. 

tion  which  we  in  India  have  to  decide  is  what‘att!H,T  i  m  u^°’!  *®  q“®s- 

m  this  country  who  are  anxious  for  its  poliHcaf  advlceSt  ‘^°®® 

Two  Alteenatives 

Eeport  aVlayfng'’fown'bro°adTy  the  ^fehr  hnes^Tf  '®  ®®®®P*  ‘i'® 

an  All-India  Federation,  and!  coLideSL  measnrp  ^1®’’“®'®'  Autonomy; 

The  second  alternative  is  a  flat  and  sterdf  rp?ppfL®®®P?r’’^'^l'y  ‘^® 

^ich  connotes  eontrnuinfi:  for  an  scheme,  an  attitude 

We  stand  at  the  parting VtAe  w^y  The  nro^  constitution 

mence.  The  question  wfiich  IndTa  ^has  to^Sp  ?f  “P  ®®m- 

more  likely  to  hold  the  cause  of  India’s  freedom  in  ‘^^®®®  ®°'"®«8  « 

can  be  but  one  answer  and  so  I  uro-p  all  itipo  P  thament.  To  my  mind  there 
work  ttis  Bill  when  it  passes  through®  ParHamPnt’^^w”®  ■“‘erest«d  in  reforms  to 

^“'i  nmy.not  feel  satisfied  witrall  its  contents  hny^T  ^® 

work  It  with  sincerity  and  purpose  we  shafl  find  ?bai^?f  ®eria'n  that  if  we 

step  forward  towards  complete  responsibility  for  Sdians  Tndniir 


The  Landholders’  Conferences 


THE  AGRA  ZAMINDARS’  CONFERENCE 

-  4  conference  of  the  zemindars  of  the  province  of  Agra  was  held  at  Allahabad 
in  the  Harris  Hall  of  the  Agra  Province  Zamindars’  Association,  on  the  5th. 
August  1934,  to  form  a  party  of  Zemindars,  whose  function  will  be  to  devise 
measures  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  zemindar  community  in  particular. 

The  third  conference  of  the  zemindars  of  the  Agra  province  held  at  Aligarh 
recently  had  decided  to  form^  such  a  party  and  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  party  and  had  appointed  a  sub-committee,  which  drew  up  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  party  and  drafted  a  tentative  constitution.  The  conference  held 
to-day  was  convened  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  sub-committee. 

^  About  250  Zemindars  were  invited  of  whom  over  150  were  present.  The  invita¬ 
tions  were  not  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Agra  Province  Zemindars^  Associa¬ 
tion  but  many  who  were  not  members  of  the  association  were  also  invited. 

:  Nawab  of  Cbliatarrs  Inaugural  Speech 

Nawab  Sir  Muhammad  Ahmad  Said  Khan  of  Chhatari  (who  was  the  president 
^  Agra  Province  Zemindars  held  recently  at  Aligarh 

and  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  that  conference  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  scheme  of  the  proposed  party)  inaugurated  the  conference.  In  the  course  of 
ms  inaugural  speech  the  Nawab  said  that  it  was  not  ^intended  to  confine 
the  membership  of  the  party  to  the  Zemindars  only.  As  far  as  the  question  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India  was  concerned  the  party aim 
would  be  neither  to  lag  behind  nor  go  ahead  of  any  other  party.  But  the  reason 
why  a  separate  party  was  being  formed  was  that  the  parliamentary  system  of 
gov^nment  was  impossible  unless  there  were  various  parties  in  the  country. 
In  England,  for  instance,  there  were  the  Labour,  Liberal  and  other  parties  and  at 
the  same  time  id  could  not  be  said  of  any  of  them  that  they  had  not  the  interest 
of  legitimate  possessions. 

He,  however,  made  it  clear  that  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  new  party 
would  be  respect  for  the  right  of  private  propietorship.  The  party  would  try  to 
devise  means  to  solve  the  economic  difficulties  without  depriving  persons  of  their 
legitimate  possessions. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  the  communal  problem  and  of  finding  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  toe  condition  of  the  masses  was  concerned,  their  party  would  be  as  keen  to 
solve  them  as  any  other  ^  party.  Except  the  Congress,  which  had  in  its  folds  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  the  communities,  ^  the  proposed  new  party,  the  Nawab  declared,  would 
ne  the  only  other  party,  which  would  include  members  of  the  communities.  It 
would  not  be  a  communal  party  and  it  would  be  the  sincere  endeavour  of  the 
party  to  solve  the  most  ticklish  communal  question. 

In  conclusion,  the  Nawab  of  Chhatari  warned  the  conference  that  they  should 
not  work  the  party  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  impression  to  the  public  at 
large  that  its  activities  retarded  or  hindered  the  progress  of  the  country. 

,,  Khan,  who  was  also  the  president  of 

the  Agra  rrovince  Zemindars'  Association,  was  next  voted  to  preside  over  the 
conference. 


;Nawab  Sir  Mxthammai)  Yusuf 

i/wAaOTTwa-i  (Minister)  supporting  the  proposal  that  Nawab 

bir  Muhammad  Muzammilullah  Khan  should  preside  said  that  if  the  zemindars 
wanted  to  lead  a  respectable  life  it  was  time  now  that  they  made  an  effort  to  or¬ 
ganize  themselves.  He  urged  they  should  unite  and  support  at  the  coming  elections 
only  those  candidates  who  agreed  with  their  views  and  they  should  not  say  that 

candidates  set  up  by  the  Congress  or  any  other  party  happened 
'  dM  t  ®  there  they  would  vote  for  them  and  not  for  their  ^ty 
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Nawab  of  Bhikampur’s  Presidential  Address 
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Naieab  Sir  Muhammad  Muzanimitullah  Khan  of  Bhikamrmr  tfian  t,  • 

broHer  !.mi.d,t,  did  in  ^Kuor  btm  "  '»  * 

..i  “L'Stod.l'f”.T“»  “h“  ESidlnT  I  •’T'"' 

,  however,  no  complaint  to  make  against  anvbodv  Ths  yaminVi^To 
responsible  for  their  present  plight.^  In  the  past  ^hev  were  held 
now  they  had  no  voice  even  in  the  Councils.  ^  The  president  asserted 

Aims  of  National  Agriculturist  Party 

and  passed  at  Naini  Tal  on  Junff?  a^p  ‘’®®“  ^“^“y  discussed 

The  conferenyaccorded  its  annrnrai  m  *1?/  conference  sub-committee, 

that  these  would  form  a  sort  ^of  manifesto  nfT  /“•  adding 

..uid  8.  te.  to  o,.:.vsAz"'SSd'  ‘iLys 
«“ d«“p'“5  to^tSidS^ jiTo'X  ‘S  fiirsr“‘ 
popdi.ao:  r  to  p.o.to.rf.'r  .ns Vh”7' 

friendly  relations  between  the  varSa  classes®  fnd'*“o®  =  b®“®"  "“d 

StS^dTtofS  gS  tak““K  to.  .f ““•'■“f  ‘  «“  »“p.»frs 

«<  l«..io» ;  (i)  ,c  h,lp‘.fd  b»kp  burd,. 

and  m  feiie  rural  areas  n\  r-ncvti  4.  facilities  generally 

of  the  country  ;  (k)  to  rSnce  eSe^dlLre  exchange  policy  in  the  interest 

branch  of  the  Government  administration.  economy  in  every 

Sm  ‘who'Zd“'^l°^^®h  by  ‘he.  com- 

sought  permission  to  speak  on  the’  aims  also  bera  invited  to  the  conference, 

that  the  conference  had  alreadv  confirmed  objects.  The  president  informed  him 

but  Mr.  Kunzrn  was  allowed  to  speak  ^  ®  before  it 

todS-’.  *at  they  were  forming  a  zemindars’  party 

onr“  party  but  of  those  who  subscribe  to 

this  new  pofitteal'party!^  ®^®®*^'*^  zemindars  and  of  those  who  agreed  with 

Mr.  ^mzra^eontinnfJo-*said*that\hB°i!p*®^''rt-^S'^  agriculturists’  party, 
had  indicated,  would  be  to  devis^  means  ®®a‘^®  ^Tawab  of  Ohhatari 

It  Jill  _also  deal  with  some  ScT  LTierf  ®  betterment  of  economic  conditions, 
and  objects.  In  the  past  mo^t  of  the  zemindars ’^5®.!®''**!®?*,-*°“  *be  list  of  aims 
submitted  to  what  the  Government  desired  ^  ‘“^®  PO*‘‘ies  but 

wSe  wrt'ect  o^M^wa^^  principles  of  the  new 

zemindars  at  the  ptln^Lctif has  cansld'«r.‘^'^^^  “  P'^^‘y  by 

of  vested  interests  and  was  beinff  ^  party 

not  for  the  benefit  of  tfie  country^  formed  to  protect  the  zemindars'  interests  and 
I^resident  are  formiTii*  fk 

intwests  and  also  for  tlie  conntrys  benefir  ^^ofii  tlie  objects,  to  protect  our 

Mr.  said  that  if  tlift  Ahip  > 

dars’  ioteresls  without  r^d  to  the  Protect  the  zemin- 

6  u  10  xne  interests  of  the  people  in  general,  the  forma- 
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tion  of  such  a  party  would  bring  destruction  upon  the  zemindars.  There  were 
other  political  parties  also  and  the  zemindars  could  prove  by  working  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  them  that  they  wanted  to  improve  their  conditions  and  also  of  the  people 
in  general  He  realised  that  there  was  in  existence  a  political  party  which  did 
not  respect  the  right  of  private  property.  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  issued  a  statement 
clearing  the  position  of  the  Congress  in  that  respect.  To  the  speaker  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  statement  on  the  subject  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfactory  but  Mr.  Kunzm 
asserted,  he  did  not  consider  any  necessity  of  having  a  separate  political  party.  Ihe 
result  of  having  a  separate  political  party  would  be  in  the  best -interests  of  the 
201X1110  (istiTS* 

Naioahzada  Liaqat  Ali  Khan,  (deputy  president  of  the  Legislative  Council) 
replying  to  ikr.  Kunzru  emphasized  that  the  party  which  was  being  formed  wai 
not  one  of  zemindars  but  of  agriculturists  who  formed  90  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  province.  Besides  they  had  not  closed  the  doors  of  the  party  member¬ 
ship  to  non-agriculturists  for  whoever  agreed  with  the  objects  of  this  party  could 
join  it.  He  realized  that  besides  the  Congress,  there  existed  other  political  parties 
but  the  object  in  forming  a  new  and  separate  political  party  was_  to  have  a  party 
which  should  be  altogether  free  from  communal  warfare  as  it  was  not  advisable 
to  mix  up  communal  matters  with  politics.  So  far  as  political  ^matters  were  con¬ 
cerned  there  should  be  unity  among  all  communities.  It  was  true  that  such  a 
party  should  have  been  formed  in  1920  but  if  they  failed  to  do  so  then,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  wake  up  and  form  one  now.  He  asserted  that  if 
the  agriculturists  d  d  not  go  with  democracy  they  would  suffer  an  irreparable  loss. 
Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ali  Ehan  thought  the  new  party  would  be  the  best  political  party 
as  it  would  embrace  in  its  folds  all  communities  and  sections,  rich  and  poor. 


Khan  Bahadur  Ohaidur  Behman  Khan  thought  that  Mr.  Kunzru’s  objection  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  political  party  was  belated,  Mr.  Kunzru  was  present  at 
the  Aligarh  Conference.  He  said  that  there  had  been  no  party  which  supported  the 
interests  of  the  zemindars  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  zemindars  bad  been 
looking  to  the  Government  for  the  protection  of  their  rights.  The  position  had 
undergone  a  change  now  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  separate  party. 

Mr.  Kunzru  wanted  to  reply  to  the  points  raised  in  respect  of  his  speech  but 
the  president  did  not  allow  him  to  speak  again. 

It  having  been  decided  to  form  a  party  and  the  aims  and  objects  of  it  having 
been  confirmed,  question  arose  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  new  party.  No  definite  scheme  appeared  to  have  been  prepared  before¬ 
hand  for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  as  Nawab  Sir  Muhammad  Yusuf  and 
some  others  suggested  the  formation  of  a  provisional  executive  board  while  the 
president  remarked  that  the  board  would  not  be  provisional.  As  there  appeared  to 
be  some  misunderstanding  on  the  subject,  the  conference  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Raja  of  Tinoa  to  form  a  subjects  committee  of  19  members  to  draft  proposals 
about  the  constitution  of  the  party.  The  conference  was  adjourned  at  1  p.  m»  for 
an  hour  to  enable  the  subjects  committee  to  frame  proposals. 


Eleotions 

The  Conference  reassembled  shortly  after  2  p,  m.  and  accepted  the  proposali 
of  the  subjects  committeee  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  party  with 
slight  modifications  and  elected  office-bearers  of  the  central  board.  The  fellowing 
is  the  result  of  elections 

_  Bresident,  Nawab  Sir  Muhammad  Muzammilullah  Khan  ;  vice  presidents,  Nawab 
Sir  Muhammad  Yusuf,  Nawab  of  Chhatari,  Raja  of  Padranna,  Raja  of  Tomkohi, 
Baja  of  Badhawar,  Maharajkumar  of  Vizianagram,  Nawab  of  Baghpet,  Sir  Jawala 
Prasad  Srivastava,  Raja  of  Pilibhit  and  Raja  or  Katera  ;  General  Secr$tary,  Oapt. 
Raja  Burga  Narayan  Singh  of  Tirwa  ;  secretaries^  Rai  Bahadur  Rai  Indra 
NarAin  and  Khan  Bahadur  Obaidur  Rehman  ;  treasurer^  Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ali 
Khan  ;  honorary  assistant  secretary,  Lala  Harsraj  Swarup,  Th^re  will  also  be  a 
paid  aBsistant  secretary,  who  will  be  appointed  after  the  post  is  advertised. 

The  Conference  wanted  to  have  Nawabzada  Liaqat  Ali  Khan  as  one  of  the  joint 
seeretaries  but  despite  repeated  appeals  the  Nawabzada  declined  to  accept  the 
office  as  he  felt  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  a  joins  secre¬ 
tary  to  his  satisfaction  if  there  were  two  joint  secretaries.  The  conference  desired  to 
have  Major  Ranjit  Singh  as  an  honorary  assistant  secretary  but  the  Major  expressed 
tos  inability  to  accept  the  ofiioe. 
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The  above  will  be  the  office-bearers  of  the  central  board  of  the  partv.  The  mem. 
here  of  the  central  board  will  be  the  representatives  of  the  associations  to  be  formed 
in  every  district  as  branches  of  the  National  Agrioultnrists’  party.  Till  the  assoda- 
tions  are  formed  and  representatives  for  the  central  body  are  selected  by  them  the 
central  board  consist  of  those  present  at  the  conference  and  those  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  conference  but  were  unable  to  attend  it.  The  present  central  board 
will  be  dissolved  when  at  least  25  districts  have  formed  associationsandsent  re- 

pre^ntatives.  The  districts  have  been  given  a  year’s  time  for  that  work. 

There  was  a  dispute  at  the  subjects  committee  meeting  on  the  question  of  the 
qualifications  of  persons  entitled  to  join  the  party’s  associations.  Eventually  it  was 
agrMd  to  throw  open  the  membwship  of  the  district  associations  to  those  entitled 
wilf  hp'pp  for  the  Legislative  Council  elections.  The  membership  fee 

Will  be  E.e.  5  annually.  But  there  will  be  no  separate  fee  for  the  membershit)  of 
tho  central  body  which  would  carry  on  its  work  by  direct  subscript  fnd  ^on- 
tributions  from  the  district  associations.  There  was  a  proposal  that  the  fee  for  a  tenant 

desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  association  should  be  only  8  annas  annuaUy 
but  the  proposal  was  not  pressed.  ^  ao  auuuttaj 

The  conference  also  formed  an  executive  committee  of  72  members,  two  persons 
having  been  selected  from  each  district.  iwu  perbuuB 
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proceedings  of  an  ordinary  general  body  meeting 
Association  held  in  Madras  on  the  2na.  December  1934 
.  with  the  Maharaja  of  Yenkatagin,  President  in  the  chair.  r  a 

Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian  Constitutional  Ee- 
torms  18  now  before  us.  You  are  aware  that  as  members  of  the  Association  we  are 

issues  raised  by  the  Eeport  for 
tol  the  Association  reads  :  -The  Association  shall  avoid  all  political  ques¬ 
tions  ^cept,  such  as  immediately  concern  Zamindari  interest’^  But  I  cannef  rA 
fram  from  exprpsiug  my  opinioi,  with  which  I  ^00^  vou  all  cMcur  ?hat  f-h« 

/aLblishmeut  of  self  govern! 
vernment  both|ELS  ZT^li^^  L'®  & 

would 

S  l°r^:stal.rSoT^‘  "  eZpS 

As  for  those  recommendations  contained  in  the  T?Ar\AT'f  a  t 

eern  the  landholders  of  this  Province  I  sbonlH  ^  ^  immediately  eon- 

commendation  relating  to  our  special’ reoresentatinn^  t!!”!  Piominenee  to  the  re¬ 
port,  whilst  recommending  the  retention^of  the  renrcRPniaHn 
the  Oommittee  do  not  accede  to  onrX.i!«i  w  P  ®  present  level 

future  councils  which  would  be  more  than  representation  in  the 

The  difficulties  attenda^Zon  tS  k  ouZn.  pZ.i,  *?®.  councils, 

ground  for  depriving  us  inZrpZitZof  our^  ekim  Award  could  be  no 

other  grounds.  Tbe^Committep^assiirnonp't^  ®  reasonable  on 

landholders  out  of  a  total  of  reasons  why  they  regard  6  seats  for  the 

looked  at  form  the  point  of  view  of  theTtZe  inadequate  when 

tions  to  the  revenue  of  the  State  and  our^alnrta^  country,  qur  contribu- 

titution.  It  is  also  inadequate  when  considered  in  (!n  element  in  the  cons- 

lation  afforded  to  other  interest^ from  the  ZfnVnf  !P®®*“  represen- 

It  18,  therefore,  necessary  fnr  na  tn  relative  importance, 

be  maintained  in  the  same  proportion  ®to  the  ^lumhZ*  nT'  i  "^^Pr/sentation  should 
at  present  ^  ^  ^  number  of  elected  seets  as  it  is 

Permanent  SmlZZZ*In°Zra™2°’^tf°*the**P*^^®  regarding  the 

“the  Governor  should  be  instructed  fo  rLiZ  Committee  recommends 

pleasure  any  Bill  Zs^  bt  the  leti«ktn,f"l*°K  ^^®  flgn  fixation  of  His  Majesty’s 

Permanent  Bettlement  ”  It  is  for  ^ ’'®r  the  character  of  the 

bands  of  the  auttorities  of  our  conZ.ntk 7®  recognition  at  the 

uinorities  of  our  constantly-urged  claim  for  recognising  the  sanctity  of 
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the  Permanent  Settlement.  We  are,  therefore,  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commltfc^.  R 
is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  Committee  recognises  that  any  violation  of  me  rer  - 
nent  Settlement  regulations  will  have  a  revolutionary  effect  economically.  But  Jo©  ^ 
commendation  falls  far  short  of  our  claim.  The  Eeport  does  not  accept  the  contention 
that  the  Permanent  Settlement  regulations  cannot  be  altered  by  the  Indian 
ture  so  as  to  affect  solemn  engagements  entered  into  under  the  regulations  oy  me 
Government  of  the  day  with  the  landholders,  engagements  which  we  contend  were 
binding  on  the  East  India  Company  and  hence  binding  on  the  Secretary  of  btate. 
The  Eeport  says  :  “We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  declaration  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  settlement  could  not  have  been  departed  from  by  the  British  Government  so  long 
as  that  Government  was  in  effective  control  of  land  revenue.  But  we  could  not  regard 
this  fact  as  involving  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  placed  beyond  the  legal  compe¬ 
tence  of  an  Indian  ministry . to  alter  the  enactments . which  enactments 

despite  the  promises  of  permanence  which  they  contain  are  legally  subject  (like  any 
other  Indian  enactment)  to  repeal  as  alteration.’^ 

The  view  of  the  Eeport  that  the  British  Government  could  not  alter  the  I  ot- 
manent  Settlement  but  that  the  local  legislature  which  derive  their  power  from  me 
British  Government  could  alter  it,  cannot  be  accepted  as  ^  legally  corrpt. 
It  should  be  outside  the  competence  of  the  local  legislature  to,  in  any  way,  altej, 
vary  or  modify  the  permanent  settlement  regulations.  Besides  our  specific  point  is 
that  the  balance  of  the  income  in  the  hands  of  the  landholder  after  paying  me 
peishcush  as  per  the  permanent  settlement  engagements  must  under  no  pretext 
be  got  at  by  the  State  through  any  scheme  of  taxation. 

That  our  fears  are  not  merely  imaginary  is  borne  out  as  you  are  aware  by  a 
recent  Privy  Council  decision  and  by  the  recent  attempt  which  the  Madras  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  to  make  the  income  of  landholders  from  forests  situated  in  estates 
liable  to  income  tax.  Therefore  we  should  urge  the  giving  of  a  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  embodying  the  inviolability  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  and  a  guarantee  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  income  from  permanently  settled  or  temporary 
settled  estates  be  subjected  to  taxation  by  future  legislation.  Apart  form  urging  our 
legal  case,  we  have  already  submitted  to  the  Committee  very  cogent  reasons  as  to 
how  such  a  procedure  would  be  unjust  and  inequitable. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  is  the  qualification  for 
the  landholders*’  special  seats.  The  Franchise  Committee  in  its  recommendations 
leaves  without  fixing  definitely  the  qualification  for  the  land-holders’  seat,  merely 
mentioning  that  the  details  should  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  delimitation  of  the 
constituencies,  There  is  a  necessity  now  to  clearly  lay  down  firstly  that  the  land¬ 
holders’  constituency  should  contain  as  electors  only  those  that  are  affected  by  the 
Permanent  Settlement  and  the  Estates  Land  Act.  Secondly,  that  the  qualification 
should  be  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  it  is  now  so  that  there  may  be  real 
representation  of  the  class. 

You  are  aware  that  we  had  been  agitating  for  the  establishment  of  a  Second 
Chamber  in  our  Province.  In  para  117,  the  Committee  recommend  a  Second  Cham¬ 
ber  for  Madras,  among  other  5  major  provinces  in  India.  We  should,  therefore, 
welcome  the  recommendation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  Second  Chamber  would 
facilitate  and  ensure  the  smooth  working  of  Provincial  Autonomy  to  be  set  up 
under  the  future  constitution.  Also  it  would  be  a  source  for  setting  up  healthy 
conventions  ;  for  acting  as  it  would  as  a  check  on  hasty  and  ill-considered  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  Second  Chamber  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  necessity  for  the 
exercise  of  special  powers  vested  in  H.  E.  the  Governor.  One  point  about  the 
Second  Chamber,  I  wish  to  stress,  namely,  the  necessity  for  a  high  franchise  based 
upon  a  high  property  qualification.  I  am  glad  to  notice  the  recommendation 
contemplates  such  a  franchise.  We  had  not  pleaded  for  special  representation  in 
the  Second  Chamber  in  the  Provinces,  but  I  observe  in  para  122  the  Committee 
recommend  ‘fit  is  proposed  to  include  a  certain  number  of  seats  to  be  filled  by 
nomination  by  the  Governor  at  his  discretion  and  accordingly  available  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  any  possible  inequality  or  to  secure  some  representation,  to 
women  in  the_  Upper  Houses.”  We  can  justly  claim  that  the  Governor  should  be 
instructed  to  include  the  landholders  among  those  to  be  nominated  by  him  at  his 
discretion. 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  we  appoint  a  Committee  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
mem^orandum,  after  going  in  detail  into  the  various  questions  affecting  the  landhol- 
aers’  interests  raised  by  the  Eeport, 
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It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  authorities  would  give  their  oarefui  nnH 
sympathetic  consideration  to  our  just  and  legitimate  demands/  “ 

Kesolutlons 

^Gsoliitions  were  then  unanimously  passed  : — ^ 

1ms  meeting  resolves  that  a  committee  consisting  of  the  members  named  holntxr 
be  constituted  to  prepare  and  submit  a  rnemoronrlnm  fo 

on  the  subjects  of  the  Special  Eepresentation  of  landholders  the  PremanenT^p^fif^ 
Si'8*speM^  ^Lt°Col  Ap'mT  *“•  lines’indicated  in  the  Prest 

sris;.So”  ““  ““  ®*j* »'  v“  iiiiri  ..d'th.  SoS.' 

The  meeting  also  adopted  a  resolution  congratulating  Eaia  Sir  Vasiidp^n  'Raio  ai: 

to  a  close  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chL  business,  the  meeting  came 


The  AI!  Bengal  Landholders’ Coaierence 

DeMmW^TM4^fn°thp^haIl  nf  was  held  on  the  23rd. 

of  Maharaiadhirai  Bahadur  n°/ Calcutta  under  the  presidency 

SirTnS^S  KaL°  Devete%l^ Mite/ 
Srinagar,  Maharai  Kumar  Tldav  rh«nH  m  i  x*  -o  Gangananda  Sinha  of 

: /'-i''  .  .  Mahae A ja’s  Speech 

Mahuf^JadhtTcij  Bahadur  of  jDarhhanga  said  that  in  re/yard  fn  fho  TniAf  "d  ».r 
mentary  Committee  renort  thev  Rhnnid  mtKnv.  «n  regard  to  the  Joint  Parlia- 

the  political  tornado  t^at  was  raging  ^round  tS^^  prTf  r®®/®  f’®,  ®^tPj 

the  piotecticg  wings  of  the  Governr^q  nr  helplessly  take  shelter  under 

specfal  respofsilhfy  and  adeTuate  Zers  to  saT™fd”r^  ‘®  S®‘ 

the  minorities.  ue<iuai,e  powers  to  sateguard  the  legitimate  interest  of 

in  the'fuUflP^stSs^^  ‘^®  Congress  party  dominated 

which  would  difectlv  o?indirLtlv  mat7;prVn£^  ®^  bound  to  be  introduced 

thak  the  aemindars  enjoyed  under  the  Permanent  Settlement  privileges 

woufi  b'ferteWr  feptlS  Si^d  -®®““®-<l®‘J  by  the  Committee 

coming  into  conflict  with  a^os^iln  occasions  they  would  have  of 

of  their  interest  ®  majority  m  the  legislature  for  the  preservation 

_  _  RESOLUTIONS-Blemishes  m  the  Constitution 

Satislf  Itoy“cht‘wdhM^“*Sn/le  sumorfe“d  the* fire t  ^'  and  Mr. 

follows:—  ^  ^  Supported  the  first  resolution  which  ran  as 

outlto^'^in^toe  ^ep*o?roT  the  Jotot  *Domm'ittee  o°n  considers  _  the  scheme  as 

as  an  advance  towards  responsible  Government  h?,i  Constitutional  Reforms 

constitutional  frame-work  suffers  fmm  nevertheless  recognises  that  the 

Die  uncertainty  of  the  mZ  Jm  w ith  wh!pi7®?^“®®-^®®  ®“/  imperfections. 
Centre  is  bound  up,  the  absencf  of  nrnv?=L  .*‘*®  responsibility  at  the 

Government  on  the  ideals  of  Dnmin;l?n®u  “ntomaho  extension  of  responsible 
services,  the  limited  form  of  transfw^°£f “t  ‘be  superior  authority  of  the  security 
of  the  blemishes  on  te  ‘be  provinces  are  some 

reforms  acceptable  to  the  Indian  ueoulp’  ^bwh  need  be  removed  for  making 
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,  “The  Conference,  while  warmly  appreciating  that  the  sanctity  of  Ee^latmn  I  of 
1T93  has  been  duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report,  respectfully  urges  on  the 
ment  that  the  Constitution  Act  should  provide  in_  unequivocal  language  tn^it  it 
would  not  be  within  the  competence  of  the  Indian  Legislature  to  alter  or  repeal  or 

indirectly  affect  the  said  enactment.  _  _  j.  ^ 

“This  Conference  is  disappointed  at  the  suggested  imposition  of  tax  on  agricul¬ 
tural  income  and  of  death  duty  which  would  assuredly  run  counter  to  the  sate- 
guard  provided  in  the  matter  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  besides  prejudiciauy 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists.  The  Conference  also  feels  disappointed 
at  the  inadequacy  of  representation  granted  to  the  landholders  in  the  legislatures, 
central  and  provincial,  a  matter  which  the  landholders  pressed  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  all  the  emphasis  that  they  command, 

“This  Conference  gravely  apprehends  that  the  chance  of  smooth  working  ot  the 
Constitution  in  Bengal  may  be  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  the  Communal  Award  and 
the  Poona  Pact  which  enunciate  undemocratic  principles  and  go  against  all  canons 
of  justice  and  fair  play  and  respectfully  urges  upon  His  Majesty’s  Government 
for  amending  “the  Award^^  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  the  Marquess 
of  Zetland  in  the  Joint  Committee." 

Mr.  P.  (7.  Goswami  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  scheme  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  report  was  considered  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  and  that  the 
proposed  constitutional  framework  owing  to  the  inherent  weekness  and  vital  imper¬ 
fections  was  likely  to  break  down.  The  amendment  sought  to  delete  the  sentence 
in  the  resolution  expressing  disappointment  and  drawing  the  pointed  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  inadequacy  of  representation  granted  to  the  landlords  in  the 
central  and  provincial  legislatures. 

Speaking  on  his  amendment  Mr,  Goswami  said  that  the  report  was  an  advance 
towards  responsible  government.  While  a  conservative  body  like  the  All-Bengal  ^Land¬ 
holders’  Conference  might  not  be  downright  in  their  expression,  at  the  same  tame  an 
expression  like  the  one  in  the  resolution  would  most  prejudicially  affect  the  activities 
of  the  political  parties,  not  merely  the  Congress,  for  he  thought  that  an  expression 
from  a  Conference  like  that  would  be  quoted  in  England  when  it  would  suit  their 
purpose  to  do  so.  So  that  it  was  wise  and  practical  not  to  commit  •themselves  with 
a  definiteness  of  expression  that  the  proposed  scheme  was  an  advance  towards 
responsible  Government.  Personally  he  believed  that  it  was  deliberately 
retrograde.  It  was  evident  from  the  speeches  of  speakers  at  the  conference 
including  that  of  Maharajadhiraj  Bahadur  of  Darbhanga  and  Mr.  Tagore  that  the 
scheme  was  unsatisfactory.  If  they  thought  it  to  be  so  why  they  sho  uld  not 
say  so.  In  the  proposed  scheme  they  would  be  given  responsibility  without  powers. 
They  would  be  responsible  for  everything  wrong  but  would  not  be  in  power.  The 
amendment  which  Mr.  Goswami  had  drafted  did  not  preclude  them  from  working 
the  reforms  or  working  under  it.  One  thing  he  was  certain  that  this  scheme  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  in  the  constitution  without  protest  from  every  quarter. 

Referring  to  more  representation  of  landholders  Mr.  Goswami  said  that  it  did 
not  look  very  well  to  demand  special  representation  when  the  zemindars  claimed  to 
be  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people.  So  long  as  there  were  special  constituencies 
there  ought  to  be  special  representation  for  zemindars  but  asking  for  more  seats 
through  special  representations  was  something  unreasonable  and  untenable.  He  had 
incorporated  in  his  amendment  against  any  attack  on  agricultural  income  and  death 
tax  but  if  they  wanted  to  go  further  and  say  that  Indian  legislatures  should  never 
at  any  future  time  in  any  form  or  shape  or  manner  touch  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
in  that  case  Mr.  Goswami  thought  they  would  be  demanding  too  much.  Therefore 
for  the  sake  of  experience  he  urged  the  conference  to  accept  his  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  put  to  vote  and  lost  by  two  votes,  15  voting  for  and  17 
voting  against.  The  original  resolution  was  then  adopted,  by  the  conference. 

Maeketing  op  Produce 

The  second  resolution  which  was  moved  by  the  Maharaja  of  Oossimbazar  and 
adopted  dealt  with  the  marketing  facilities  for  jute,  rice,  coal  and  other  facilities  and 
settlement  cost. 


Reliep  of  Land  Lords’  Indebtedness 

Mr,  S,  N,  Tagore  ^  moved  a  resolution  urging  the  Government  |for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Debt  Concilatiom  Board  and  of  a  Land  Mortgage  Bank  to  restore  the 
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tof  coSrence?^®  mdebteduess  of  the  landlords.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 

Stjtoaebans  Land  Bevende 

Kumar  H.  K.  Miter  moved  a  resolution  urging  the  Government  the  desirahiHf^ 

rLmrodnnHn  th  ^  f  Present  system  of  land  revenue  in  the  Sundarbans  area  anS 
that  tliA  former  basis  of  assignment  of  district  acreage  rate  and  further 

that  the  continued  economic  depression  in  the  country  called  for  a  remias^nn  ft 

Lndjevenue  m  the  temporarily  settled  estates  in  general  and  Sundarbans  in  pwtL 

BhSvaf the  country’s  political  clamour  was  due  to  economic  helplessness  and 

Secure  hetferfi-  ®“^le  them  to 

ton-W  tV'-  [or  the  country.  He  complained  against  the  present 

S  ill  improviment  in  tL  eeo- 

eS ini  r  reduction  in  the  burden  of  taxation.  rI 

feBulta®ti.^f  forthcoming  reforms,  he  urged  its  examination  principally  through  the 
resits  that  it  would  shower  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  ^  ^  ^ 

the  formation  _  of  a  Parliamentary  Board  to  select  candidates  from 

ot  Of  If  established,  would  save  many  of  them  from  a 

hem  to  distrust  and  jekusy  .and  help 

F-a'  ,1.  1^  solidarity  among  the  landholders.  ^ 

neasanto®™  the  allegation  that  landholders  were  sleeping  in  luxury  while 

Ea  n  ThAir  if bretd  and  butter  and 
Se  r  good  of  the  tenants  in  whose  prosperity 

prince’s  the  critics  to  just  have  a  look  at  the  merchant 

leveliinff  anJ  themselves  if  there  was  the  least  justificatiou  for 

extremfly  lSt“fe^man^‘'Hfndn®  f  /roumstances.  said  he,  it  had  become 
fair  nlflv  many  Hindu  landlords  and  tenants  to  get  justice  and 

and  order  and  ®^P®®'^®d  impartially  to  maintain  law 

propagation  of^comZnahsm  severely  deprecated  the 

me^^fn®|®unijLban^^area 'ZiAh“‘^®'^5®'l  revenue  policy  of  the  Govern- 

•ith.  bSrSThSt  f.t  ™roS  rs 

probLmAfaoW^eZmmZi'l  ^^“d  of  the  zemindars  said  that  there  were  many 
in  charge  KenZ  4  “ot  difficult  but  as  membei 

British ZZn  AZciation.  *  slightest  assistance  for  their  solution  from  the 

pow^^ad°bSn  Sven  '’^*1®  ^o®vArZr!'  ’‘^<^ogmsed  their  rights  and  special 

them  they  wbte  fot  so  sAcnlf  t?°"®  ^®"o  Sir  BFajendra  warned 

changed  and  with  the  ehanp-inw  ^“d  ohanged,  condition  of  land  had  also 

Kie  best  safeguard  for  them^wil  thA  nnW-^^®  zenaindars  must  change  themselves, 
their  favour,  if  they  could  nrnvp  ttiAf  blic  opinion  if  they  could  marshall  it  in 
identical,  if  they  again  cdid  TAcncAr  u-® l  their  tenants  were 

natural  leaders  of  tlie  people  that  safpOTilrH  which  their  predecessors  had  as 

^mindars  to  worfcZZat  direction  ^  '^°’^’d  ag^m  return  to  them  and  he  urged 

It  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair  the  conference  dissolved. 


The  All  India  Medical  Conference 


Opening  Day — New  Delhi — 26th.  December  1934 

The  eleventh  session  of  the  All  India  Medical  Conference  was  held  in  the  Hindu 
College,  New  Delhi,  on  the  2Gth.  December  1934  under  the  presidency  of  CoL 
Bhola  Nath,  c.r.E. 

In  a  short  speech  Dr,  Ansari,  chairman  of  the  reception  committee,  welcomed 
the  president  and  the  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  hia 
presidential  address  Col.  Bhola  Nath  said 

I  had  said  in  1929,  and  I  repeat  it  to-day  in  1934,  that  the  medical  organisation 
of  the  Indian  army  is  out  of  date,  inefficient  and  unsuitable  for  Indian  require¬ 
ments,  both  in  peace  and  war.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  explai¬ 
ned  that  the  military  sick  in  peace  time  are  treated  in  what  are  called  station 
hospitals.  The  hospitals  are  classed  first,  second  and  third  class,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  it  a  cantonment  on  which  the  sick  accommodation  is  based- 
The  station  hospital  system  was  only  lately  introduced  in  the  Indian  army,  in 
imitation  of  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  British  Army  in  England  and  India. 
The  system  may  be  suited  to  troops  in  England  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
uniform  and  the  country  is  not  subject  to  the  periodic  visitations  of  malarial  and 
other  epidemics.  In  such  ideal  conditions  the  sick  rate  is  constant  and  can  be 
anticipated  and  provided  for  with  precision.  In  India  the  conditions  are  dijffierent. 
With  the  char  ge  of  seasons  and  periodic  visitations  of  epidemic  disease  the  sick-rate 
varies  and  the  hospitals  are  full  at  one  time  and  empty  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
But  the  station  hospital  system  being  rigid  and  inelastic,  the  sick  accommodation 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  decreased.  This  results  in  a  good  proportion  of  the 
hospital  equipment  and  personnel  lying  idle  for  a  good  part  of  the  year. 

The  field  medical  organisation  of  the  army  is  no  better.  During  peace  time  the 
field  medical  units  are  moribund.  The  equipment  is  carefully  folded  up  and  stored 
away  in  stations  so  far  apart  as  Secunderabad  and  the  Alipore,  The  personnel 
is  distributed  for  duty  in  stations  as  far  apart  as  Bombay  and  Mandalay  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  field  units  have  no  personnel  in  peace  time.  It  is  created  by  collec¬ 
ting  and  detailing  men  from  all  over  India.  On  mobilisation  being  ordered,  the 
equipment  and  personnel  are  collected  and  put  together,  before  the  unit  can  take 
the  field.  This  takes  time  and  means  delay  and  expense. 

This,  I  submit,  is  unpreparedness  with  a  vengeance.  All  our  past  failures  have 
been  due  to  unpreparedness.  These  are  serious  defects  in  the  medical  organisation 
of  the  Indian  army  which  I  respectfully  bring  to  the  notice  of  H.  E.  the  Oommau- 
der-in-Chief.  To  rectify  these  defects  I  suggest  that  the  station  hospital  system 
should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  the  field  service  system.  Base  hospitals,  station¬ 
ary  hospitals  and  field  ambulances  complete  with  personnel,  equipment  forms  and 
procedure  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  station  hospitals  and  work  in  peace 
time  as  they  do  in  the  field. 

Civil  Medical  Administeation 

I  turn  now  to  the  civil  side  of  the  medical  administration  in  India.  After  hear¬ 
ing  the  defects  on  the  military  side,  the  thought  will  naturally  occur  to  you  that 
if  a  military  service  has  not  proved  a  conspicuous  success  in  the  array  organization, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  do  any  better  in  civil  matters  for  which  it  was  never  inten¬ 
ded.  In  the  civil  you  have  grievances  of  research  work,  medical  relief,  neglect  and 
discouragement  of  the  independent  practitioner,  the  defective  nature  of  the  Medical 
Council,  reciprocity  and  so  on. 

The  one  defect  wnich  stands  out  most  conspicuously  in  the  civil  organization  and 
which  is  the  root  cause  of  your  troubles  is  the  fundamental  defect  in  the  very 
structure  of  the  civil  machine.  This  defect  is  the  combination  of  the  civil  and 
military  functions  of  the  service.  I  would  remind  you  that  the  Government  of 
India,  like  other  Governments  in  the  world,  is  a  conservative  Government;  it  hates 
a  change  of  any  kind;  the  Government  firmly  believes  that  what  is  being  done  gj 
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the  best  that  caa  be  done  ;  it  is  reluctant  to  move  forward  unless  it  is  uushed  hir 

the  sheer  weight  of  a  persistent  and  accumulated  public  opinion.  The  GovernLni 

machinery  is  old  and  antiquated  and  at  best  of  times  it  can  move  slowlv  nn  !>= 

rusty  hinges.  It  is  an  alien  Government,  and  therefore  it  is  naturally  distrustful  nf 

everything  and  everybody  ;  it  is  a  bureaucratic  Government  and  therefore  irresnon 
sive  to  popular  -demand.  niespon- 

Administrator  after  administrator,  both  civil  and  military,  brought  the  defect  tn 
the  notice  of  the  Government  and  submitted  proposals  for  its  Woval  to  relie™ 
the  cml  department  from  the  incubus  of  military  encroachment.  The  Government 

of  India,  It  nap  be  said  to  their  credit,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indirand 
even  the  British  Medical  Association  approved  these  proposals  and  gave  theh 
blessmgs.  Committee  after  committee  and  commission  after  commission  were 
appomted  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  proposals.  But  every  attempt  was  frus- 

efforts  and  defeats  is^ told  in  mv 
address  of  1929  in  which  I  have  given  chapter  and  verse  of  these  proposals  and  the 
Government  despatches.  These  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 

.triumphed,  defection  overtook  the  ranks  of  reformers,  the 
British  Medical  Association  turned  tail  and  surrendered  to  reactionary  forces.  ^ 

The  reptionary  knows  that  of  all  the  pig  heads  in  the  world  the  military  is  the 
most  asinme;  that  his  calverum  is  unduly  thick  and  once  an  idea  gets  inside  it 

Q  .e’tploits  the  military , by  puttin|  an  idea  into 

his  head  that  the  I.  M.  S.  reserve  is  a  military  necessity.  That  is  enous-h  nfisr 

which  It  13  of  no  use  to  tell  the  military  that  no  army  in  the  world  keeps  medical 

reserves  like  the  Indian  army,  that  nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  civil  and  Sary 
functions  of  a  medical  service  so  combined;  that  his  military  reserves  have  proved 
a  myth  and  a  failure  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  reserves  might  have  been 
necessary  in  ancient  times  when  India  had  no  medical  practitioners  •  and  that  India 
to-day  could  supply  not  two  hundred  but  ten  thousand  medical  reservesT  buf  it  was 
of  no  avail,  and  the  military  reserves  remained  and  are  still  there, 

tnside  the  Government  of  India  or  the  reformer  outside  has  net 
beenidleandhas  uot  lost  hope.  He  has  mobilized  new  forceTLd  pl^L^^^^ 

ing'with  a  suy  anrstll  ineotion  The  forces  of  reform^  are  march! 

mg  witn  a  sure  and  steady  step.  Some  of  the  outworks  have  already  been  carried 

Md  the.assauU  on  the  mam  position  is  being  delivered.  It  is  a  question'of  time  as 
to^w  long  the  reactionary  forces  will  last%ut  before  therfinlll^ lay  down  ?hei? 

Medical  Eeeoems 

_  describe  to  you  now,  that  in  face  of  these  difficulties  what  the  reformer 

has  been  able  to  achieve,  what  has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done  and  the 
ste^.  which  must  be  taken  to  gain  the  final  victory  W  “e  “0“®  and  the 

made  t  toLfmed“snMee^°^Vhi/®^°'“  education  were 

that  the  care  of  heal^h^anH  a  “ost  important  step.  It  tacitly  admitted 

theLelves  fit  In  tWs  fhet  ^™!ii  People’s  own  concern.  If  they  prove 

memseiy^^nc  IQ  mis,  tJiey  will  be  considered  fit  for  other  and  mnRf  imnrtrtanf 

thiMs.  This  18  an  experiment  and  we  are  on  our  trial  important 

The  sesond  step  in  the  same  direction  is  the  provincialisation  of  the  transferrarl 
f  health  conSrare  diffieSt 

FSoSou BuSs,  each  ^rilince  ff lef 

it  can  with^^ut  dictation  or 

state*?f'ffifx*°°ThJ  .1®  a  State  of  transition.  Everything  is  in  a 

properlv  set'  and  one  cannot-  aa-i?  making.  Its  cement  is  wet  and  not  yet 

^  ^  °ae  cannot  say  what  shape  the  building  will  ultimately  take. 

raw  MteriaT  to  an  embryoffic°°8ta^p  of  to--morrow.  To-day  the  minister  is  a 

“*  s.tSi.s  “..r  fi"'  si; 

S  n^llLTor  S“dep2to“f  wff Tkn^‘hor?o  ’ u^e  S'he VilLbe  thL  ^aker 
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he  will  ultimately  develop  into  a  genuine  ministry  of  health  with  a  professional 
man  at  its  head. 

Indian  Medical  Council 

The  third  forward  I  step  on  the  road  to  reform  is  the  Indian  Medical  Council. 
It  had  been  considered  desirable  to  have  a  council  of  our  own.  In  order 
with  the  question  of  the  Indian  medical  council  I  desire  to  place  before  you  botn 
sides  of  the  question,  the  Government  side  as  well  as  the  popular  side.  1  present 
the  Government  point  of  view  first. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  which  is  often  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  Government  rightly  claims  responsibility  for  medical  education  in 
India.  It  grants  the  hall-mark  of  medical  degrees.  It  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  lay 
down  the  standard  which  it  considers  necessary  and  the  conditions  of  attaining  that 
standard. 

We  further  forget  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Government  of  India  are  pot  a 
free  agent  in  these  matters.  There  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  who  claims  a 
similar  responsibility  over  and  above  the  Indian  Government.  He  has  his  own 
advisors  in  the  British  General  Medical  Council  and  the  die-hards  at  the  India 
Office.  He  must  consult  them  and  cannot  ignore  their  advice.  Your  voice  might 
reach  the  heights  of  Simla  and  the  walls  of  its  Secretariat,  but  it  will  not  penetrate 
the  thick  walls  and  thicker  heads  at  Whitehall.  These  ars  hard  facts  and  practical 
difficulties  to  which  no  honest  critic  of  the  Government  can  shut  his  eyes. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  Government  side  of  the  picture  which  I  have  so  far 
placed  before  you.  I  have  tried  to  place  the  Government  side  of  the  case  as  fairly 
as  possible.  Now  I  would  like  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  case  which  puts  a  diffe¬ 
rent  complexion  on  the  Government  version.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Government  of 
India  cannot  do  a  thing  with  good  grace.  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  good  deal  of  justifica¬ 
tion  for  this  view  of  the  Government  of  India  as  illustrated  hy  the  Indian  Medical 
Council,  the  story  of  which  I  am  going  to  narrate. 

It  had  been  noticed  for  a  long  time  that  the  British  General  Medical  Council 
had  been  trying  to  perpetuate  their  hold  on  the  medical  education  of  India  by 
imposing  their  own  standard  of  education  and  examinations  in  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  of  medical  practice  in  this  country  are  quite  different  to  those 
which  prevail  in  England.  This  was  highly  resented  by  the  medical  profession  in 
India.  The  Indian  indignation  culminated  in  the  attempt  of  the  council  to  foist 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  inspector  in  India  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  tax¬ 
payer.  This  raised  such  a  storm  of  protest  that  the  council  nominee  had  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat. 

The  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  Council  was  the  Buggestion  that  India  should 
have  a  medical  council  of  its  own.  This  move  was  to  lull  the  public  into  the 
belief  that  having  a  council  of  their  own  the  educational  bodies  could  solve  their 
educational  problems  in  their  own  way  without  interference  or  dictation  from  out¬ 
side.  But  the  hidden  motive  in  this  sinister  move  was  that  if  a  subservient  council 
could  be  set  up,  it  would  serve  the  purpose  better  than  the  appointment  of  an  inspec¬ 
tor  of  education.  Agreeably  to  this  scheme  an  Indian  Medical  Council  Bill  was 
passed. 

At  the  very  start  the  composition  of  the  council  did  not  inspire  much  confidence. 
Out  of  the  30  members  no  less  than  22  were  officials  and  nominated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  therefore  feared  that  with  only  eight  elected  members  no  popular 
measure  of  reform  had  a  chance  of  getting  through  the  council.  But  with  all  that 
it  was  hoped  against  hope  that  members,  whether  nominated  or  official,  were  after 
all  honourable  and  conscientious  men,  who  would  not  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the 
profession  for  a  seat  on  the  council,  The  same  hope  was  entertained  about  the 
representatives  of  universities  who  were  also  officials. 

It  was  further  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  in  charge  of  Education  and  Health 
being  an  Indian  and  patriot,  was  not  likely  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
General  Council.  The  council  gwas  inaugurated  by  the  hon.  member  with  a  great 
flourish  of  high  sounding  phrases  that  he  |was  going  ,  to  secure  efficiency  at  home 
and  honour  abroad.  But  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  British  Medical  Council  was  visible 
at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  council  in  the  appointment  of  its  secretary  who  was 
a  nominee  of  the  British  Medical  Council.  The  first  meeting  of  the  council  was 
held  in  March  1934.  Members  from  inside  could  see  how  the  game  was  being 
played  better  than  people  from  outside  the  council.  In  this  meeting  a  resolution 
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secretary  of  the  council  should  not  be  an  insoeetor 
m’  •  F^®  resolution  was  passed  by  a  large  majority-  of  15  to  9  whiFh 

S^yft^es;s^  .r  r  ^rnr^ffi^cfarLre?s'^^s 

wiSUir  LtVr£nFmfm\er''rn":h^  ‘>^ey  had  counted 

ie  Wb  way  first,  there  were  the  official  and  non- 
timi  nf  i!®u resolution.  Secondly,  there  was  the  regula- 

"^4^  which  required  that  a  motion  as  a  motion  or  amendment 
which  has  been  mqved  or  withdrawn  with  the  leave  •of  the  council  Rb^lnn^h! 
admissible,  if  it  raises  substantially  the  same  question,  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  designed  or  moved.  ^  ®  “®‘® 

b.  Ai"?  di£.S‘i?  4%  *"  IE  ■  ?'f 

ftuh'o'S'?.;;' “O  K*i  i.b.dVr:  iVitet  ‘,s 

tnat  uononr  and  conscience  may  be  one  thing,  but  voting  is  somethin^  miitp  Hiffor 

one's  own^Tds  *"Tie'8?contrffi‘“;f  artlf^wallSg 

legnlatroD.  ^  difficulty  was  got  over  by  simply  brushing  aside  thi 

A  meeting  of  the  council  was  called  in  June  1934  in  which  the  qFf^rAf-fir'tr  nf 

■=S,  r-.s"’?."  .i"r ^ 

nSf  '^1,1  curriculum  and  a  uniform  standard  ofTxami- 

un  a  cour^^  of  ins^r'lw-  sub-committee  would  drfw 

ax™  ““  "< 

^  authorities  of  the  I.  M.  S  who  are 

iolntio™  toned  ^  ®  M.  0.  The  re¬ 

ts  the  execiitivf.  oomX:!!  “d  m  its  place  an  amendment  was  passed  giving  powers 
we  e  formed  or  nof  wo®  nrtoM  such  sub-committees.  Whether  the  sub-cLCttee 

India  to  regard  to  ’nrorssiL»f  Council  of 

tions  (adoiied  bv  tiTA  education  for  graduates  and  professional  examina- 

sities' in  India.  These  drafts  sta  June  1934)  were  sent  out  |to  all  univer- 

G.  The  G.  htxra  of  the  recommendations  of  G.  M. 

Btudiea  and  examinations  inspector  of  education  of  their  own  standard  of 

the  new  Indian  Medical 

of  a  counI  thi  h^  and  such  is  the  parody 

liag|ling  and  negotiations  this  is  ^the  net  resSt  ® 

orbi\Wd'Xb.Xh'£VJd'™^^^^  i"”  ‘“b  bood-wlnked 

__  ^  Machiavellian  Design 

Seemary  of  State  ^n^Couneil^^undL^EuL°^  l?'oVt>^^^  year  1923  when  the 

tether  encroachment  in  the  civil  ^  denartmen?^  checked  the 

their  number  to  268  appointments.  ^  ^tmcnt  by  the  military  officers  by  fixing 

communique  of ^  lOlS^^Thir^woidd^Ta^^^  ^7  the.Goverament  of  India  in  their 

step  if  the  communique  had  been  a  Inn ^  step  and  a  very  important 
#ven  the  substance  of  what  it  nromiapfl  fionest  document  and  had 

munique  is  an  important  document  an H  G-entlemen,  Ithe  com^ 

T^e  communique  itS  ^  careful  examination, 

beneath  profuse  official  verbmee  ^At  a  secret  purpose  is  artfully  concealed 

and  even  generous.  It  is  only^a’  dry  carlfof  s^tudv^  harmless,  nay  fair, 

which  reveal  the  underlying  MaohiavAi fin study^  and  analysis  of  its  contents 

>»i  ■i~‘- 1 I  o.£r  ■■"*  "•  ■■'•*»“'*  ‘"'’""j- « “  • 

present  will  ^  retained  ®prtoarily^  on_tIie  same  broad  lines  as  at 

note  torfull,  that  the  prlmSf  i^rpose  ^f  to 

Fata  3  reads  that  on  as  nrAmco  «  k  ^  J-  M.  8.  is  the  military  duty, 

officers  is  200,  of  which  134  4  be  &iSanl6l°S^^Ss“^®'  ™ 
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Para  4  is  headed  Civil  Requirements.  This  would  lead  one  -“g 

under  this  head  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  department.  It  further  give 

details  of  civil  requirements,  dividing  the  officers  in  two  tjiojr 

(a)  Officers  required  for  medical  attendance  on  superior  service 

families.  ,  .  .  .. 

(b)  Officers  required  for  civil  administration.  ,  ,  ..  vi 

Then,  as  if  to  confound  the  issue,  it  introduces  another  category,  it  ca 

residuary  officers,  'the  incumbents  of  which  will  be  permanently 

employment  whether  for  purpose  of  treatment  or  of  administration  and  who  canno 

therefore  be  treated  as  part  of  war  reserve.’  „  ^  w 

In  para  5  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  I.M.  S.  officers,  Jn  all, 
civil  employment,  is  calculated  at  302,  and  therefore^  deducting  200 
mentioned  in  para  3  we  obtain  the  figure  of  102  which  represents  the  . 

residuary  officers  who  are  not  a  part  of  war  reserve  and  therefore  whose  empioymeni. 
in  the  civil  is  purely  a  civil-.question  and  not  a  military  necessity.  ^ 

Before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  rest  of  the  communique  i  wisn  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a  few  points  which  arise  out  of  what  has  been  notea  so  i  j 
not  with  a  view  to  expose  the  iniquity  contained  therein,  so  much  as  to 
line  which  your  demands  should  take  and  the  direction  which  the  reforms  in  tuture 

will  and  must  take.  The  points  are  these— 

1.  As  a  matter  of  military  necessity  the  military  ask  the  civil  department  to 
oblige  them  by  finding  temporary  civil  employment  for  their  war  reserves  till  sucn 

time  that  they  may  be  required  for  military  duty.  r  n/r  q 

2.  Finding  the  civil  department  obliging  they  push  another  102  1.  M.  b.  omcers 

who  are  not  part  of  war  reserve.  ,  ,  .  .  m  • _ 

3.  The  excuse,  in  this  case,  is  not  a  military  necessity,  but  civil  requiremen^c* 
The  provision  of  civil  requirement  surely  is  a  civil  necessity  which  concerns  tne 

civil  department  only.  .  .  v 

As  the  medical  department  is  a  transferred  subject,  these  requirements  shouia  ue 
met  provincially  from  the  provincial  cadre.  The  civil  department  could  recruit 
European  medical  men  in  the  provincial  cadre  for  the  purpose  of  attendance  on 

superior  personnel.  •  *  i 

4.  The  designers  of  the  communique  usurp  the  function  of  these  provincial 
medical  department,  and  rob  the  provincial  service  of  102  posts,  which  are  theirs 
by  right. 

5.  They  not  only  rob  but  dictate  the  posts  which  the  robbers  should  occupy,  in 
fact,  all  the  posts  which  carry  power  and  emoluments  are  usurped  without  regard  to 
the  most  important  question  whether  these  officers  are  fit  for  these  posts  or  not. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  communique  need  not  detain  us^  long.  To  provide 
employment  for  302  officers  237  posts  are  required  ;  the  remaining  65  ofi'icers  will 
constitute  the  leave  and  study  leave  reserve  calculated  at  the  rate  of  27  and  a  hair 
percent.  But  the  communique  is  silent  as  to  where  these  officers  will  be  kept 
^  Of  the  237  posts  59  will  be  available  under  the  Government  of  India  and  178 
will  be  provided  in  the  provinces,  thereby  releasing  90  posts  out  of  268  under  Eules 
12  of  the  Devolution  Eules  of  1923. 

The  release  of  90  posts  would  have  been  a  boon  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
if  it  had  not  been  nullified  by  a  condition  -which  makes  the  gift  a  mockery  and  a 
hollow  sham. 

The  communique  provides  firstly  that  the  present  incumbents  of  these  posts  wiU 
remain  undisturbed  until  such  time  that  they  are  gathered  to  their  fathers.  It 
further  provides  that  the  next  generation  of  I.  M,  S.  who  joined  the  civil  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  day  of  the  promulgation  of  the  communique  will  have  prospective 
right  to  these  posts  preserved  for  them  till  their  generations  too  die  out  of  natural 
death.  The  naivety  of  this  scheme  is  equalled  only  by  its  diabolical  ingenuity.  The 
rest  of  the  communique  is  plain  sailing. 

EACiAii  Disceimination 

Having  cheated  the  provincial  services,  it  proceeds  to  cheat  still  more  systemati¬ 
cally  men  of  the  same  service,  the  Indian  I.  M.  B.  men.  It  introduces  communal 
and  racial  discrimination  in  an  imperial  service  and  destroys  that  harmony  which 
is  BO  very  necessary  for  the  smooth  working  of  the  service.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  spoils  of  the  civil  department  have  been  unfairly  and  unequally  divided  between  the 
the  Indian  and  British  officers  much  to  the  disgust  and  discontent  of  the  former, 
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;  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  civil  posts.  I  have  dealt 
with  this  subject  before  and  can  refer  the  curious  to  my  address  referred  to  Lfore 
It  may  be  noted  as  a  minor  detail  that  the  residuary  posts  are  so  cunnin  Jlv 
arranged  that  not  one  of  them  is  reserved  for  the  Indian  I.  M.  S  men  It  l 
BO  happen  that  when  mobilisation  is  ordered  on  a  large  scale  that  all  the  IndTan 
portion  of  the  army  reserve  will  be  sent  to  field  service  while  the  British  officers 
will  remain  enjoying  the  comforts  of  residuary  posts.  omcers 

=  connection  that  many  official  and 

Bemi-officid  explanations  have  been  forthcoming  from  time  to  time  of  this 

two**^of'^them**'°*^*^°'^*  same  service.  I  would  mention  only 

A  high  official,  who  holds  a  much  higher  position  now  than  before,  told  mv 
informant  that  a  large^  number  of  civil  posts  has  been  reserved  for  Europeans  in 
the  interest  of  the  Indmn  I.  M.  S.  officers  of  the  future.  We  are  keeping:  these 
posts  snug  and  warm  for  them.  If  then  the  Europeans  give  up  these  posts  thev 
will  be  snapped  up  at  once  by  the  provincial  men.  The  explanation  explain  nothing 
“ate  one  thing  clear  that  this  gentleman’s  intelligence  is  no  better  th^  ffif 

1  ^4  ~®^P^®°/tion  I  had  in  and  I  have  it  in  writing  from  the  late  and 

kmen  ed  Sir  Eice  Edward  who  was  a  sincere  friend  of  the  Indiln  and  an  honest  man 
He  told  “6  that  it  was  ready  a  question  of  the  top  dog  and  the  underdog.  If  you 

S’lStton  ®  gentleman  gave  a  true  afd  hoJes“ 

Our  critical  survey  of  the  communique  has  brought  out  the  three  future  stages 
of  medical  reform  which  you  have  to  light  and  struggle  for.  ^ 

coimunwue’!  rendation  of  the  102  so  called  residual  posts  of  the 

realfty°Snora"s£mI^  ® 

facfS  not\“farffiLl'c7S^  department  should  be  made  a  living 

will^e^Lfv’^jnn^mimfrl^'^ffi  through  these  stages  your  goal  will  be  in  sight.  There 
JlJLfL  ^  7  officers  left  m  the  civil  department.  With  the  effective 

cad-f  ^  medical  department  they  are  bound  to  be  absorbed  in  the  provincial 


the'^^n  o^ent  comes  to  take  place,  it  will  be  time  fo 

»  &  {kifkaghf.  S  Sl»“  ““  “<  md  bid  good 

scV‘r.i.i.“fo.i““  •“  “» •“=>  -*  »<  ■ 

The  Independent  Medical  Peofession 

of  ?h5TedicIl^?o?ess?on® 

prOfesS.tee'^donf  this  “fo“°two‘  masfn?  In ‘thet^t  mdependenl 

distmctioa  the  official  amd 

ptcdMUfl  b*the’chirf'’’''’d'  “poiaidoV” fathM  '’“han  “the  aoloaU^ 
n«a  I  ha,,  wjl  to  .ho,?  w  Ih,  pS  “S  ‘  ‘‘“•'■‘'•J-  I"  ”J  itdd- 

most  importanf^^remifsite*^^for^?rovir^^^  provices.  The 

provincial  branches ^of  the  lnd?an  MoHi  formation  of  strong  powerful 

ches.  in  all  dScts  anff  even  Association.  With  live  and  active  bran - 

medical  opinion  in  your  ProvincfL  ^nn’t°  ^  .provinces,  organize  and  consolidate 

E  uu  w  your  province.  Don  t  permit  cleavage  in  your  ranks  into  the 
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official  and  non-official  medical  profession.  I  am  aware  that  tne 

s&  oKhe  Indian  Medical  Association.  He  would  rather  .  stand  «^dia 

somebody  else  do  the  dirty  work  for  him  and  he  to  enjoy  the  ftmt  or  your 

'“‘’But'in  this,  gentlemen,  he  is  not  a  coward  :  he  is  not  his  own  master,  he  is 

cowed  down  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Czars  at  Simla.  , 

\he  tyranny^  of  the  Czar  is  coming  to  an  end  at  Simla  as  it  has  d  sappearcd 

elseUere  The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  Sir  Eice  Edwards’ 
to  his  own,  and  it  will  not  be  long  when  they  will  liok  the  hands  of 
The  other  man  whom  the  Czars  are  trying  to  divide  from  you  f 
Don’t  desert  the  poor  man  ;  he  has  done  the  pioneer  work  of  the  • 

There  are  over  25,000  of  them  all  over  India  who  are  doing  most  useful  work  n 
urban  and  rural  towns.  The  uniformity  of  education  and  qualification  is  only 
a  device  to  create  division  inYyour  ranks.  The  licentiate  is  a  part  of  y 

Having*  secured  the  solidarity  of  your  profession  you  set  to  worK,  lio 
ministers^  are  your  own  men,  the  provincial  legislature  ir  your  own  ;  secure  their 
good-will  and  support.  Then  you  have  the  public  opinion  P“bhc  pPress,  secii^ 
their  cooperation  and  support  also.  Having  made  sure  of  your  al  ics  and  suppenb 

convince  them  and  sanitary  ^XdarDo 

and  help  of  the  independent  practitioner  is  most  essential  ui 

finH  pxtpnrl  the  state  measures  of  medical  relief,  especially  in  times  ot  gruic 

national  disasters  such  as  floods,  earthquakes,  famine,  epidemics  and  great  wars. 

To  be  able  to  render  assistance  to  the  Government  of  your  province  I  should 
advise  you  to  organise  medical  relief  measures,  and  enlist  your-selves  freely  for 

offer ^oflhonorary  services  as  surgeons  and  physicians  in  provincial  jhospi* 
tftls  and  dispensaries  will  be  most  welcome.  You  will  be  most  usefixl  as  registrars 
nf  birth  vaccinators  and  health  oflScers  in  rural  areas.  The  municipal  bodies  and 
district  *  boards  who  generally  live  from  hand  to  mouth  will  be  only  too  glad  of 

wfllmg^  cooperation  will  help  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  medical  relief  and 

^^^Ther^  is^^e^^rmous  scope  for  work  in  maternity,  child-welfare,  nursing,  first 
aid  health  inspection  of  school  children,  sanitation  and  so  on. 

To  enable  you  to  render  professional  services  efficiently  to  your  country  and  tliQ 
state  you  demand  the  recognition  of  your  status.  If  the  registration  of  quahfica- 
tion  ^inposes  certain  obligations  on  the  recipient  it  confers  on  him  certain  privilegcfl 
also.  These  privileges  are  your  due  as  registered  private  practitioners,  such  as  ttio 
granting  of  certificates  for  "recruiting  and  invaliding  of  civil  servants,  and  of 

examining  medicolegal  cases.  ....  . 

You  should  further  demand  that  the  undue  and  unfair  competition  which  is  going 
on  at  present  between  the  struggling  private  practitioner  and  the  •salaried  state 
medical  man  should  cease  by  confining  the  latter  to  his  consulting  practice  only. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  writing  on  the  wall^and  this  is  my  vision  of  the  future 
progress  of  the  medical  profession  in  India. 
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Important  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  at  the  conference  to  day 

(1)  This  conference  places  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  loss  at  the  untimely 
demise  of  Drs.  M.  L.  Mitra,  P.  Nandi,  Eanganathan.  B.  0.  Ohatterjea,  F. 
0.  Bbattacharya,  Man  Singh,  Mohd.  Shafi,  Bhaje  Khar  and  conveys  its  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  condolence  to  the  bereaved  family. 

(2)  This  conference  condemns  the  Indian  Medical  Council  Act,  1930  and  calls 
upon  the  members  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  to  take  early  steps  to  so 
amend  it  as  to  proyide  therein  among  other  things  more  suitable  arrangement  for 
reciprocity  in  large  numbers  of  elected  members  and  the  inclusion  of  licentiates 
within  its  purview. 

(3)  This  conference  strongly  resents  the  appointment  of  a  non-Indian  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Medical  Council  of  India. 

(4)  This  conference  disapproves  the  appointment  of  the  secretary,  Medical 
Council  of  India  as  inspector  of  examinations  and  course  of  instructions  and  it 
condemns  the  action  of  members  of  the  council,  particularly  the  elected  members 


THE  ALL  INDIA  MEDICAL  CONFERENCE  [  sew  delhi- 

tte“dediion  possible  ia  June  1934  thereby  reversing 

Zch  1934  arrived  at  at  its  meeHug  ®held  i^ 

qui?ci?tefb“  'forTafpuSe  bVJfa  e^'"L^“' 

'eg'slature  at  an  early  date.  '  purpose  be  placed  before 

,  (b)  This  conference  recommends  to  the  Government  of  Tn3!«  tho 
SfsT&Vo"^  aud  dlsILsals  of  sth‘^d 

GoSnSts^STocll'^IuSiti^^^^^^  f 

(8)'S“  mcdTcrUelief  in®?h“?a‘uftrT 

MediLbDouncil^AcTso  a®  To^  Lsufe^  ma®!  amending  the  provincial 

constitutions  and  invite  the  Tn^ln  M  J-  .  of  *e  elected  members  in  their 

wf  Th?P®'’'  through  ii  provincial  the  necessary  action 

or  bbdies  L®der  s®a“te  con?rorfor“co„ Government 
tered  medical  signature  on  certificates  issued  by  regis- 

immedTately!  ^ov  and  inequitable  and  urges  its  abolition 

RESOLUTIONS— Third  Day— New  Delhi— 28th.  December  1934 

recommendations  of  the  J.  P.  C.  ree-ardimr  fhA 
edcal  Services  at  the  Conference,  which  came  to  a  conclusion  to-day  ^  ^ 

.m5\S"issir„ss  Kf 

sfasiij”  ““  ip*«  i.“  rr. 

ot  ito'eSra  sSm  »”‘L‘ fc/Su.d  ^s'^coL"™?.  ‘h'’"S 

be  no  civil  branch  nf  tho  mL;  i  ^  .  -Lame  oonterence  that  there  should 

of.the  Government  of  X  throu^ntne^P^ni- 

iSfi'itifa  T.?!?  «'.sf  ojzssisa  a 

Minister  in  charge  of  the  portfolin  must  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 

aZT  :L  oZZ"  S',K 

Act  of  1933  and  as  such  riX  f“dian  Medical  Council 

the  Indian  Medical  Council  anatomy  professedly  enjoyed  by 

of  the  Joint  Parliamentarv  ’  ®*''^uugly  condemned  this  recommendation 

reciproci^nwh^  Xn  cLntZ^  deprived  the  Council  of  the  right  of 

degrees  and  diplomas  conferred  hy  the  LZlot.  of  respective  medical 

part  I  en&mg®Z  members  1)f  ®thriS  '!!  ^4’^“  ^ 

eal  Corps  and  the  Eo™lTir  pXc  M^  “  ,o'?^  Service,  the  Royal  Army  Medi- 
virtne  of  the  cZmSn  they  ^  Service  to  practise  in  India,  merely  by 
granted  to  the  Council  as  Der^scctinna^'^^  mfringing  upon  the  rights  of  reciprocity 
cfl  Act  of  1933.  ®  of  fJi®  Indian  Medical  Ooun- 

in  "respect  or°iMZary^®reaufslms°° sn'^h”  ‘““ometax  assessments  of  medical  men 
iastrumeuts  etc.  ^  *  ^Yiah  as  conveyance,  medical  books,  surgical 

d^gatory  to  the^^^Mereste^  Conference  resolutioD  which  held  as 

P.  Poisons  Act.  ®  medical  profession  the  recent  amendment  to  the 


The  All  India  Library  Conference 

Openmg  Day — Madras — 24th.  December  1934 

The  eighth  All-India  Public  Library  Conference  commenced  its  session,  on  the 
24th.  December  1934  at  ‘the  Congress  House,  Eoyapettah,  Madras  under  the 
presideecy  of  Kumar  Munindra  Deb  Rai  Mahasai,  President,  Bengal  Library 
Association,  A  large  gathering  was  present. 

Welcome  Address 

Mr.  K.  L.  Narasimha  ' Rao,  Chairman  of  the  Eeception  Committee,  in  welcoming 
the  President  and  the  delegates  said  that  Madras  was  the  place  where  the  first 
All-India  Library  Conference  was  held  and  where  the  constitution  of  the  All-India 
Library  Association  was  framed.  Again  in  1927  the  All-India  Library  Conference 
met  here  for  the  second  time  and  the  second  Conference  was  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Madras  Library  Association.  The  All-India  Library  Association 
was  the  first  in  the  field  of  Library  organisation  in  British  India  and  it  had  a  long 
history  of  15  years'  service  to  itsj  credit.  Of  late  attempts  were  being  made,  Ihe 
continued,  to  organise  an  All-India  Library  Association,  by  several  persons  and 
such  had  recently  been  started  at  Calcutta.  In  this  connection  he  would  appeal  to 
all  those  interested  in  Library  work  to  -  co-operate  in  strengthening  the  All-India 
institution  by  joining  it,  instead  of  dissipating  their  energies  in  starting  new 
associations. 

Though  the  Modern  Library  Movement  was  of  recent  origin,  the  Library  system 
itself  was  not  new  to  India.  In  ancient  India  libraries  existed  in  all  important 
centres  of  education  like  Taxila,  Ujjain,  etc,  In  medieval  and  modern  times  also, 
libraries  were  founded  by  enlightened  kings.  Libraries  for  some  time  past  could 
develop  owing  to  political  circumstances.  But  now  there  were  signs  to  show  that 
people  were  taking  interest  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  libraries,  and  the 
speaker  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  they  would  be  able  to  develop  on  a 
large  scale  of  libraries  which  compare  very  tfavourably  with  those  in  the  advanced 
Western  countries.  For  this  a  huge  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Cov- 
ernmant  was  necessary.  The  real  problem  of  to-day  was  that  people  should  be 
taught  to  look  upon  education  solely,  as  a  means  of  culture  and  not  as  a  means 
of  livelihood  and  for  this,  the  library  was  the  most  suitable  agency  for  developing 
the^eultural  side  of  the  people.  Education  was  becoming  more  and  more  costly, 
while  the  return  was  very  little. 

Proceeding  he  said  India  was  shortly  going  to  have  a  constitution  based  on 
Democracy  and  no  Democracy  would  be  safe  unless  the  people  were  educated  and 
cultured.  So,  the  need  of  educating  illiterate  masses  of  India,  who  formed  90  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  very  great.  Unless  the  Government  which  was  willing 
to  transfer  the  power  to  the  people  took  more  interest  in  promoting  the  Library 
movement  through  financial  help,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  develop  libraries  on 
a  very  extensive  scale  in  an  organised  and  systemetic  manner.  The  Madras 
Library  Association  was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  a  Libraries  Bill  in  the 
Local  Legislative  Council  for  the  organisation  and  development  of  libraries  in  this 
province.  It  was  the  desire  of  every  body  that  there  should  also  be  legislation  for 
the  promotion  and  growth  of  libraries  and  the  speaker  appealed  to  the  local  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  see  that  the  BUI  was  passed  into  an  Act  at  an  early  date,  and  thus 
show  the  way  to  the  other  provincial  Governments. 

Narasimha  Rao  then  requested  Mr.  K.  M,  Asadullah,  Librarian,  Imperial 
Library,  Oalcntta  to  open  the  Oonferenae. 

^  Session 

Asadulla  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  part  that  the 

library  played  m  the  modern  educational  system  and  in  developing  the  cultural 
side  of  humanity,  regretted  that  the  movement  had  not  made  much  headway.  What 

estaWishment  of  more  and  more  public  libraries  and  arango- 
ments  for  their  proper  upkeep,  ^  ^ 
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India,  the  speaker  continued,  had  not  reached  the  same  stage  of  advancement 
in  the  educational  field  as  other  countries,  but  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  full 
advantage  was  not  being  taken  of  the  opportunities  that  were  offered  in  this  resnect. 
While  their  endeavour  was  to  spread  the  library  movement,  they  should  not  forget 
at  the  same  time  to  create  an  awakening  in  the  minds  of  their  educated  young 
men  that  their  education  did  not  stop  where  they  thought  it  did,  but  that  there 
was  further  provision  for  their  education  in  the  shape  of  libraries.  In  order  to 
create  this  feeling,  the  establishment  of  Library  Associations  and  the  holding  of 
Conferences  were  quite  essential.  The  Madras  Presidency  did  not  lack  much  in  the 
matter  of  Library  Association  and  Conferences  and  he  appealed  to  other  provinces 
to  follow  her  lead. 

The  library,  Mr.  Asadullak  ".said,  was  a  business  house,  but  unless  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  efficient,  much  business  could  not  be  expected.  The  management  of  libra¬ 
ries  should  be  entrusted  to  those  who  had  an  apWde  for  that  sort  of  work.  For 
that  purpose  there  should  be  provision  for  ^proper  facilities  of  training  in 
librarianship. 

The  question  of  the  adoption  a  standard  scheme  of  classification  for  Indian 
libraries,  he  said,  had  been  engaging  the  attention  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  horary  problems  of  the  country,  so  far  as  no  palpable  results  had  been  achieved. 
He  hoped  that  a  scheme  of  classification  could  be  recommended  to  the  libraries  in 
the  country,  and  when  that  was  done,  it  would  be  a  right  step  forward  in  the 
history  of  the  Indian  Library  movement.  He  finally  appealed  to  the  several  Library 
Associations  to  cooperate  in  solving  the  many  problems  that  faced  them. 


Presidential  Address 

Kumar  Munindr a  Deh  Bai  Mahasaif  President,  in  the  course  of  his  presidential 
address,  said 

.  The  modern  library  movement  in^  India  is  not  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 

m  m  the  progressive  State  of  Baroda  under  the  fostering  care  of 

more  than  a  decade  for  some  provinces  in  British 
liKha,  up.  ^I  believe  Andhra  Desa  was  first  in  the  field.  It  had  no  hold 

m  gal  till  Ty25  when  'FixBti  Library  Conference  and  Exhibition  in 

Bansberia jn The  district  of  Hooghly.  The  fiirst  All-India  Public  Library  Oonfer- 
hem  m  Madras  in  1919  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hudalkar  of  Baroda. 

the  presidency  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Jayakar, 
the  presidential  chair  was  occupied  by  Deshbandu  O.  E. 
^adras  wilder  the  pr^^^  of  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Prorao- 

I'n  happenrd  to  be  present,  the  fifth  in  Calcutta 

P  S.  ^Eadhakrishnan,  the  sixth  at  Lahore  presided 

Thin  and  the  7th  at  Bezwada  presided  over  by  Mr.  V.  S.  Earn. 

of  this  Madras.  I  hope  as  an  outcome 

since  efforts  will  be  made  to  mobilise  and  focuss  attention  with  a 

movement^^^  our  activities  into  proper  channels  in  the  best  interests  of  the  library 

comparatively  a  new  one  and  is  not  even  a  century 
wish  to  hark  ancient  times  in  India  and  elsewhere.  I  do  not 

our  forpnfthPTH  hoary  past  to  dilate  on  the  ancient  cultural  centres  of 

nine-storied  m  which  they  existed.  The 

ancLnU  bmHp^  i^ataa-Dadhi’^  of  Nalanda  University,  the 

ioY  for  ever  of  whirX  or  Taxila  might  have  been  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 

satisfy  modern  renniTpmpnhf^  ^  but  libraries  of  that  type  cannot 

sa-  •  si'L  5*-^” 


less  to  get  arrPRs  to  «  .  Clays  it  was  like  storming  a  fort- 

and  wide  and  travpllin(y^o«^i?.  Tiow^  book-mobiles  traverse  the  countryside  far 
into  one^s  house  hhraries  knock  at  the  gate  to  gain  entrance 

liabit  rf  reS’  to  principally'  laeant  to  foster  the 

matter,  »  short’ to  make  and  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  reading 

much  popular  centres  as  pMsible.  readers  and  to  make  them  as 
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Need  for  Intensive  Propaganda 

OoG  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  movemeiit  is  confronted  is  the 
colossal  ignorance  of  the  public  about  its  aims  and  objects.  This  want  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  ideals  we  have  in  view  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  Intensive  propaganda  is  therefore  needed  to  bring  home  to  the  reading 
public  future  possibilities  of  the  Library  Movement  in  the  uplift  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  enthusiasm  of  members  of  some  libraries  wanes  m 
course  of  time  after  the  start  is  given  and  everything  is  left  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Librarian.  This  does  not  conduce  to  the  healthy  growth  of  libraries.  Lack  of 
public  interest  gradually  makes  the  library  no  better  than  a  lifeless  repository  of 
books.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  members  and  one-man 
show  should  be  avoided. 

Most  of  the  library  buildings  in  this  country  are  not  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
libraries.  A  knowledge  of  library  planning  and  technique  is  necessary  in  the  cons¬ 
truction  of  library  buildings.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  library  is  a  small  or 
a  big  one.  The  planning  should  not  be  uascientiiic  and  provision  should  be  made 
for  further  extension  and  expansion.  Attempts  should  also  be  made  to  make  them 
as  much  attractive  as  possible. 

Public  libraries  should  not  be  run  on  party  lines.  They  should  be  above  party 
and  every  body  irrespective  of  party  should  have  free  access  to  them.  These  temples 
of  learning  should  be  the  commou  meeting  ground  for  all  irrespective  of  creed, 
colour,  sex  and  parly. 

Conflict  with  local  bodies  and  officials  should  be  avoided.  Libraries  should  try 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  not  only  of  the  local  people  but  also  of  local  bodies  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  be  it  the  Union  Board,  District  Board  or  Municipality. 
Intellectual  or  cultural  advancement  being  the  library  objective  it  should  try  to 
attract  officials  as  well.  Co-operation  between  all  sections  of  the  community  will 
have  most  beneficial  result.  Purity  of  thought  and  action  should  pervade  the  whole 
library  atmosphere  and  all  controversy  should  be  set  at  rest. 

Promotion  of  mutual  interchange  of  books  and  inter-lending  of  books  between 
the  Imperial  Library  and  the  Provincial  libraries  such  as  the  Madras  Connemara 
Library,  the  Allahabad  Public  Library  and  the  Punjab  Public  Library  is  desirable 
to  feed  small  libraries. 

The  Education  Commissioner  to  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Directors  of 
Public  Instruction  should  be  requested  to  include  statistics  relating  to  public 
libraries  in  their  annual  and  quinquennial  reports  as  done  in  Great  Britain  and 
Canada. 

Lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  professional  librarians  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  ^  library  movement  is  to  be  deplored.  It  is  high  time  for  them 
to  bestir  and  identify  themselves  with  the  movement. 

^  Mr.  S.  S.  Nehru’s  proposal  for  having  the  next  International  Library  Congress 
m  a  central  place  in  India  and  the  participation  of  India  in  the  International 
Library  Federation  is  a  commendable  one  and  it  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  this  Conference. 

Library  Service  For  Children 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Conference  to  consider  the  duty  of  the  Public  Libraries 
towards  children.  The  child  of  to-day  is  the  citizen  of  to-morrow.  In  these  days 
of  financial  stringency  it  may  not  be  possible  to  establish  separate  libraries  for 
children  but  a  corner  in  each  public  library  with  juvenile  literature  may  be  set 
apart  for  them. 

Excepting  hospitals  for  Europeans  where  back  numbers  of  pictorial  magazines 
and  light  literature  are  supplied  to  patients  there  in  no  provision  for  catering  to 
the  intellectual  needs  of  the  hospital  patients  in  most  part  of  our  country.  I  am 
told  that  Madras  has  taken  the  lead  in  doing  the  humane  vork  of  collecting  and 
supplying  magazines  and  books  to  the  patients  of  hospitals.  The  commendable 
example  set  by  Madras  may  very  well  be  followed  by  library  oranisations  of  other 
provinces  in  India  by  collecting  and  supplying  the  right  sort  of  reading  matter  to 
patients  in  close  co-operation  with  the  physician  in  charge.  Public  libraries  should 
from  time  to  time  arrange  Exhibitions  to  attract  people  to  the  library— no  matter 
whether  it  be  a  Health  Exhibition  or  Book  Exhibition  or  Art  Exhibition.  Display 
of  artistic  posters  in  street  corners  or  shop  windows  should  be  arranged  to  attract 
people  to  the  Exhibitions,  The  library  movement  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make 
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i  MAbitAS- 


iQQch  headway  io  to  capture  the  imagination  of  my  countrvmen  Tha 

western  methods  should  have  to  be  adopted  if  we  want  the  movement  to  thrive 
and  vibrate  throughtout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The  nroeramme  of 
work  may  vary  to  suit  local  conditions  but  the  ideal  should  be  the  same 
Liquidation  of  literacy,  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  strata  of  societv 

cultural  advancement  and  upliftment  of  the  nation  should  be  the  guiding  nrincinle 
of  the  library  movement.  ^  ^  pimupie 

RESOLUTIONS— Second  Day— Madras— 25tlj  December  1934 

Conference  met  again  to-day  with  Kumar  Munindra  Deb  Bai  Mahasai 
the  President  m  the  chair,  when  a  number  of  resolutions  of  general  importance 
r ^  movement  in  India  were  discussed  and  passed. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Qobil  Sundaresan  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
library  movement,  He  emphasised  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
of  the  present  century  and  that  through  the  medium  of  the  movement,  mass  edu- 
cation  could  be  easily  and  successtully  promoted. 

among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Conference 
T,  ...^^“rerence  notes  with  satisfaction  the  measures  adopted  by  the  several 

wilih'a  Hew  arranging  for  training  classes  in  lib^rarianship  and 

uJvpffiif  p7in°Tt^iio  academic  work,  appeals  to  the 

mak^thf  nPWRBar-i  general  to  institute  courses  in  librarianship  and 

maKC  tne  necessary  tutorial  arrangements  therefor.  ^ 

IWTEENATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

“''a® International  Conference  of 
AssoSon*  executives  of  the  All-India  Public  Library 

purpZe  ^  ^  ^  Association  to  take  ail  necessary  steps  for  tho 

gerH^pLn°pri*®nrpf  ivrf  appreciation  of  the  pioneer  Eural  Library 

that  their  example  wilf  be  Se/th^ZJhouf  ?L'‘count^^^ 

Books  IN  Veenacular 

impMtfhS°°s^Sd®bp®®-i?lri\*'^iV  promotion  of  mass  education  greater 

anrnSiPpK  fhL  I  ^  by  librarians  to  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  books 

to  ar^  boards  and  Municipalities 

provincial  legislatures  nf  ihp  pnn^l*®  hbraries  throughout  their  areas,  and  appeals  to 

fomadon  S  maiMPnsnPP  ^  to  liberal  grants  to  furthe^  and  aid  the 

AULixianoa  ana  maintenance  of  free  pub  he  libraries  in  all  wnio/M-if  iv»a 

imposition  of  any  conditions.  ^miaries  m  ail  provinces  without  the 

Brotincial  Oeganisations 

k.o-'JH®  1°®“^- ®“®®  recommends  the  constitution  of  provincial  organisations  on  the 
basis  of  linguistic  areas  to  control  and  co-ordinate  thVS  of  tC  vaXs  n, to 

tbe'm^lvM°''tmthTAU-1:n*^d?^Pu\fr^T^^^^  organisations  so  formed,  to  affiliate 

to  do  propaganda  works  for  the^fwtheranL'^f*®^  “  ru®  immediate  steps 

‘‘This  Conference  rfn.iPflf«  thp*  “^^  i^e  public  library  movement, 

to  inaugurate  under  P"blic  libraries  in  the  country 

tte  ^  ^activities  conducive  to  the  popularisa- 

literate  as  well  as  illiterate.  ^  '’^®  ®“bghtenment  of  the  public  at  large, 

othL™htemurr^nSi®^ef  iBessentiah  that  copies  of  all  books  and 

the  various  provincial  StatP  anrl  •  India  and  Feudatory  States  be  supplied  to 
uae  and  tfiriox  thk^^^  presentation  and  for  publio 

copyright  library,  ^  libraries  may  be  conferred  the  status  of  a 

district,  country  to  inaugurate 

the  public  library  movement  and  rhA  lor  the  furtheraoce  of  the  cause  of 

4hi8  confereLHs  oTi^ninf^^  libraries. 

and  directed  with  greater  success  and India  can  be  fostered 

«  greater  success  and  advantage  by  thi  jomt^^ 
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Library  Assooiatioa  and  the  Indian  library  executive 

of  both  the  associations  to  devise  ways  and  P“'^Pe„deted  by  Messrs. 

“This  conference  places  on  record  the  valuable  mAtrAmpiit  and  bestows 

K.  Nageswara  Rao  and  V.  Venkateswaralu  to  the  library  movement  ana 
on  them  the  titles  of  Ghanadatta  and  Andhra  Bhashoddaraka  respectively^^ 

‘'This  conference  congratulates  Mr.  Guha  Thakere  on  ,  j  places  the 

“oriental  scheme  of  clastiQoation’;^  (Praohya  Vargikarana  Paddhati)  and  places 

same  for  circulation  and  opinion."'’  _  aF  Prof  A.  K. 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  deep  sorrow  at  :  conference's 

Siddhanta,  well-known  library  worker  of  Lahore,  and  conveyio^  e 

heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family.  MaTnoraW  (^-aikwar 

The  conference  offered  its  felicitations  to  His  Highness  record 

of  Baroda  on  his  sixty  years  of  successful  and  beneficent  rule  P  movement  bv 

the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Indian  public  libri  y 

his  pioneer  efforts  and  his  continued  interest  in  it.  he 

The  Conference  was  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  Library  mo 
fostered  not  merely  by  the  of  urban  and  imral^  ,^^b 

educating  the  classes  and  the  masses  through  tne  ear  ana  tno  y  convoiiera 

appointed  a  Committee  with  Messrs.  S.  S.  Rajagopalati  and  D.  I-  “ao  as  convo  ler 

to  devise  ways  and  means  and  submit  proposals  to  the  ,,  B  fn 'thet^ 

governments  for  absorbing  as  many  educated  unemployed  as  possible  in  the  further 

ance  of  the  library  cause. 


The  Andhra  Desa  Library  Conference 

The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  Andhra  Deaa  Library  Conference  met 
on  the  25i!A  December  1934  at  the  ‘Congress  House',  Madras  under  the  presidency 

Mr,  K,  NdgsswoLT  JRdo,  Chairmsin  of  the  Reception  Cominitteey  welcomed  the 
delegates. 

Me.  K.  Nageswaea  Rao’s  Welcome  Abbeess 

Mr.  K.  Nageswara  Rao  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  library  movement 
among  the  masses,  ThiU’e  were  two  ways  by  which  this  movement,  he  said,  could 
thrive.  One  was  by  seeking  the  aid  and  support  of  the  Government  and  another 
by  the  support  of  the  people  at  large.  In  Andhra  Desa  the  movement,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  had  thrived  till  now  on  the  support  of  the  public.  If  the  wooers  of 
this  movement  looked  to  the  Government  for  support,  they  would  have  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Government  which  to  some  extent  might  restrict 
the  freedom  of  the  movement.  It  was  for  the  delegates  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  Government  support  or  not.  He  then  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  need 
to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  on  the  construction  of  big  buildings  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  innumerable  books.  With  a  few  collection  of  good  books  and_6arne8t 
workers  this  movement  might  spread  among  the  masseB  and  remove  the  illiteracy 
prevailing  among  them. 

Me.  D.  T.  Rao’s  Abbeess 

Mr.  D.  jT.  i?ao  was  then  proposed  to  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  hia  address 
he  said:— 

‘'The  decade  and  a  half  that  has  passed  has  been  full  of  eventful  history  in  the 
cultural  progress  of  the  Andhra  country.  A  cultural  revival  on  a  mass  scale  has 
been  attempted  through  the  agency  of  the  Libraries  and  how  far  such  endeavours 
have  borne  fruit  is  the  task  of  the  historian  to  relate.  Suffice  it,  however,  to  indicate, 
that  amongst  the  two  crores  of  people  speaking  the  Telogu  language,  not  only  has 
Viteracy  increased  by  more  than  100  per  cent  since  1920,  but  a  definite  intensive 
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eontact  with  the  movements  of  progress  has  been  established.  The  rise  of  vernacular 
joynalism,  the  publication  of  cheap  literature,  the  expansion  of  the  printing 
industry,  the  larger  use  of  books  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  none  the  least  the 
aawn  or  a  new  cultural  consciousness  expressing  itself  in  the  social,  literary  ’  poli- 
tical  and  the  religious  movements  of  the  period,  are  some  of  the  outstanding  features 
tnat  eharactense  and  bear  witness  to  the  cultural  rise  of  Andhra  Besa.  These  are 
me  various  phases  of  one  single  dynamic  movement  of  the  age,  namely,  the  evolu- 
tiion  or  fnaian  JSiationahsm  and  if  in  the  process  thereof  some  have  dedicated  them- 

A  development  of  public  libraries  in 

Ananra  jjesa,  be  it  said  that  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  biggest  social  reforma¬ 
tion  undertaken  m  recent  years.  ^ 

le^^iers  of  our  Public  Library  movement  will  have  to  examine  our  social 
conditions  and  plan  out  a  programme  that  will  be  responsible  for  bringing  out  men 
and  women  who  can  think  truthfully,  act  intelligently  and  thus  serve^ society  as 
a  l>:09d  Citizen ry.^  This  means  that  the  primary  principle  of  the  subor- 
A  u  the  good  of  the  whole  must  be  recognized. 

hntT/inrxd  analysis  of  the  requirements  of  Libraries  in  the  shape  of  books, 

Duimings,  and  periodical  returns,  will  not  serve  our  immediate  purpose.  That  can 
small  regional  conferences  ;  what  is  now  needed  is  a  well-conceived  plan 
or  eaueating  the  Society  to  realise  its  own  inherent  cultural  values.  Such  a  plan 
however,  pre-supposes  that  the  libraries  must  enlarge  their  sphere  of  activity  and  be 
prepared  to  adhere  themselves  to  new  intellectual  attitudes. 

advantage  of  the  existing  instruments  of  education  like  elemen- 
tary  school  for  carrying  forward  the  objects  of  these  public  library  movements  and 

locating  the  Library  and  utilising  it  as  an  operating  station  of 
twelve  districts  of  our  Telugu  country.  There  are 
more  than  ten  thousand  schools  which  can  provide  habitation  for  an  equal  number 
?n  a  schoolmaster  in  charge  might  be  given  training  in  Librarianship 

AnS  locality  with  understanding  and  judgment. 

tAn  I  administration  of  such  libraries  goes,  the  District  Boards  who 

tinn^pfRAi!«fr  schools,  might  be  well  trusted  to  discharge  that  func- 

schools  Will,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
task  await w  movement  and  to  expand  its  usefulness  will  be  the 

the  Public  Library  workers  as  well  as  ou  our  legislatures,  publicists 
compel  the  Government  to  divert  for  the  purpose  of  the 

Leds^ofTndbl  amount  commensurate  with  the 

Pntirp  ^  halting  method  of  doling  out  a  few  thousands  for  the 

allotment  of  some  millions  must  be 
anf  until  such  a  specific  ear-marking  is  carried  out  there  must  be  an 

mpnt  t  °^ange  m  the  vision  and  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 

ine*  Ipjri«?]ntinn  P^^hc  men  who  would  not  be  led  into  sponsor- 

‘?T®  "rP  discharge  its  liability  to  the  public  in  the 

^ao  concluded  by  saying,  “a  great  deal  has 
voluntary  effort.  The  District  and  Taluk  organisations  that  we 
hale  hKifl  1^  certain  areas  and  inactive  in  others.  Some  districts 

Sd  ^  counted  by  hundreds  while  others  have  a  few  that 

sourcpR  nf  Ihere  are  some  libraries  with  opulent 

libraries  others  carry  on  a  miserable  existence.  There  are  again 

are  il  f and  training, _  while  there  are  many  which 

nel  Rnrl  moAOfv  ^^Pcquipped.  This  wide  difference  in  location,  equipment  person¬ 
ae  new  problem,  namely,  that’of^o-ordination  in 

Distrkfc  need  for  trained  librarians.  Until  the  various 

from  i-hp  nflrpnf  ®  ^gaoisatioDS  act  in  harmony  receiving  stimulus 

Anlira  result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Hence  the 

ahead  and  rinraii^  Will  have  to  frame  a  year’s  policy  and  work 

oSsation^s  Periodical  inspection  of  Library 

Of^remnnal  pkniZZ  heading  librarians,  and  frequent  convocation 

laid  fn  the  ZFrZZ  movement  alive.  But  stress  has  to  be 

aTl  round  workers  of  a  trained  character,  who  can  work  for  the 

will  have  In  Henceforward  the  public  library  movement 

as  an  within  its  sphere  active  rural  reconstruction.  The  Library, 

Q  y  his  purpose,  has  been  tried  in  America  with  great  success  and 
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if  we  turn  to  advantage  each  library  within  a  particular  area  towards  social^ ^  recons¬ 
truction,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Library  movement  will  have  been  reached, 

Eesoldtions 

The  Conference  urged  the  following  resolutions 

The  conference  urged  the  executive  of  the  Andhra  Desa  Libraries  Association 
to  popularise  the  ideals  of  the  movement  in  Andhra  Desa  and.  the  Andhra  Granth- 
lava  Sangha  to  publish  a  list  of  libraries  in  the  Andhra  Districts.  ^ 

The  conference  recommended  the  formation  of  a  Sub-Committee  to  d(wise  ways 
and  means  to  promote  a  network  of  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the  Andhra  Desa  aijd 
it  was  of  opinion  that  the  works  of  the  late  Andhraratna  Durggirala  Gopalakrish- 
nayva  should  be  in  every  library  in  Andhra  Desa. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  appealing  to  the  people  for  generous  support  to  the 

various  libraries  in  the  Andhra  districts. 


1HE  ALL  BURMA  INDIAN  CONFERENCE 


The  two-days’  session  of  the  First  All-Burma  Indian  Conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Burma  Indian  Association,  commenced  at  Eangoon  on  the  29lli. 
December  1934. 

A  large  number  of  delegates  from  the  districts  was  present  to  protest  against 
the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  Eecomraeodations,  .adversely  atFecting  Indian 
interests  and  to  devise  means  and  measures  to  safeguard  their  interests. 

About  5000  persons  attended  including  a  large  number  of  labourers  and  about 
400  delegates  and  200  Eeception  Committee  Members.  Mr.  M.  M.  Eafi,  President- 
Designate,  was  cheered  when  he  entered  the  pandal  and  amidst  cries  of  “Mahatma 
Gandhi-ki-Jai”,  “Bharat  Mata-ki-Jai”,  the  deliberations  opened. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Indian  politics  of  Burma  that  all  shades 
of  opinion  gathered  on  a  common  platform  to  voice  their  grievances. 

Mr.  «S.  A.  8»  Tyabji,  Chairman  of  the  Eeception  Committee,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  sketched  the  growth  of  lodo-Burman  relations.  He  delailed  the  vast 
vested  interests  of  Indians  and  their  connections  with  various^  trades,  professions 
and  services  as  well  as  their  contribution  to  agricultural  and  industrial  expansion. 
He  warned  that  removal  of  Indians  and  Chinese,  if  effected,  would  have  serious 
ill-effects  on  the  export  and  import  trade. 

With  regard  to  Chettiars,  Mr.  Tyahji  opined  the  general  financing  in  Burma 
would  come  to  a  stop,  if  such  agencies  were  to  be  removed  at  present."  He  denied 
that  Chettiars  held  to-day  a  large  proportion  of  agricultural  lands,  pointing  out 
that  they  were  unwilling  owners  of  whatever  lands  that  had  come  into  their 
possession.  He  explained  that  Indian  labour  was  needed  owing  to  insufficiency  of 
indigenous  labour  and  Indian  labour  would  be  ,  required  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  advised  Indiana  to  forget  their  communal  differences  and  stressed  that  the 
treatment  which  was  being  proposed  to  be  given  to  Indians  in  Burma  threw  them 
in  the  category  of  fforeigners,  while  Indians  in  Aden  would  be  treated  in  an 
honourable  manner.  He  hoped  that  the  restriction  of  Indian  entry  would  create 
a  sense  of  bitterness  in  India  and  with  separation,  Indian  shipping  would  not 
cease  to  have  the  hospitality  of  Burma.  Concluding  Mr.  Tyabji  demanded  that  the 
rights  of  Indians  in  Burma  should  be  reserved  in  .the  same  manner  as  was  proposed 
to  be  done  in  the  case  of  British  subjects,  domiciled  in  Burma  and  India. 

Presidential  Address 

Mr.  M.  M.  Eafi,  President  of  the  Conference,  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  criticised  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee, 
opining  that  the  J.  P.  G.  treated  them  with  scant  regard  in  matters  which  were 
vital  to  their  existence  in  Burma.  He  emphasised  that  the  future  existence  of 
Indians  in  Burma  depended  largely  on  the  realisatiou  of  all  that  the  Conference 
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Btood  for.  Indians  had  hoped  that  their  rights  and  interests  would  be  safeguarded 

wheD  separation  came,  but  now  the  Eeport  had  come  as  a  shock. 

Eeferring  to  Indian  labour,  Mr.  Eafi  explained  that  they  persisted  by  virtue  of 
their  efficiency  and  their  aptitude  for  work,  which  was  distasteful  to  Barmans  and 
not  on  account  of  their  acceptance  of  lower  wages.  Chettiyars,  continued  Mr.  Eafi, 
were  the  backbone  of  the  economic  life  of  Burma.  They  were  not  usurers  but 
bankers  who  were  supplying  a  vital  need,  although  they  conducted  their  banking 
business  according  to  traditional  Indian  customs.  He  strongly  deprecated  the 
reference  to  Chettiyars  as  money-lenders. 

^  Eeferring  to  the  questions  of  the  right  of  entry  of  Indians,  the  President  said 
It  was  not  a  question  that  might  be  left  to  be  decided  by  Burma  alone.  It  was 
as  much  the  concern  of  Burma  to  safeguard  her  own  nationals  as  it  should  be  the 
concern  of  India  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  nationals,  in  foreign  territory.  He 
hoped  that  when  the  time  came  to  formulate  the  basis  of  the  proposed  trade 
convention,  between  India  and  Burma,  the  Government  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  commercial  bodies  and  public  men,  would  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact.  He 
emphasised  on  the  other  hand  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  as  regards  the 
entry  of  persons  of  Indian  domicile,  including  Indian  States'  subjects  engaged  in 
trade  or  business.  Attacking  vigorously  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  accorded 
to  British  subjects  domiciled  in  India  and  Burma,  Mr,  Eafi  pointed  out  that 
these  legal  restrictions  would  operate  harshly  against  Indians.  He  mentioned  the 
inadequacy  of  safeguards  as  regards  services,  professions  and  education.  He  asked 
whether  the  treatment  meted  ^  out  to  the  Indian  minority  in  Burma  in  the  matter 
of  public  services  and  education  was  in  conformity  with  international  law,  on  the 
subject  of  minorities'  protection.  As  regards  Indian  shipping,  he  trusted  that  the 
^me  reciprocal  treatment  that  had  been  recommended  between  India  and  the  United 
ikingdom  would  apply  between  Burma  and  India. 

^I'SferiDg  to  the  proposal  designed  to  protect  cultivators  by  alienating  Chettiyars, 
5?^*  .  stressed  that  the  Burma  legislature  shoald  be  given  powers  to  pass 
Qiscn minatory  laws^and  legislation  thus  passed  should  be  made  applicable  to  those 

prsops  who  came  into  the  possession  of  lands  at  or  before  the  date  of  separation 
for  at  least  twenty  years. 

'  Eafi  deplored  the  proposed  inadequate  representation  of  Indians 

m  tue  legislature  and  claimed  special  representation  for  labour,  commerce,  Chetti- 
yars  and  landlords.  ’ 


;  RESOLUTIONS— Separation  of  Burma 

^  At  the^  resumed  ^si^^^  of  the  Conference  to-day,  the  proposal  in 
paragraph  473  of  the  J.  P.  0.  Eeport  was  strongly  criticised  by  several  speakers. 

other  safeguards  would  be  hollow  and  meaningless,  if 
res  nction  was  to  be  placed  on  the  entry  of  Indians.  This  matter  was  a  question 
“  tI®  death  to  the  Indian  community. 

eX“Mayor,  moved  a  resolution  in  this  connection,  which  was 

unammously  earned. 

connection  of  Indians  with  Burmans  was  age-long 
mu  Britishers  to  develop  Burma,  with  an  assurance  of 

TomS  t  against  the  proposal  to  empower  the  Burma 

J^^^slation  restricting  or  imposing  conditio'*  s  of  entry  into 
domiciled  in  India.  It  considered  that  such  a  proposal 
st3d  opposed  to  the  principle  formulated  at  the  Burma  Sub- 
<rf  thR  first  E.  T,  C.  and  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Premier  at  the 
RiiKW  ■^V  T  demanded  that  all  persons  of  Indian  domicile,  including 

RAnatAr  have  unrestricted  right  of  entry  into  Burma  after 

nnw  rjght  which  they  now  enjoy  in  common  with  other  British  subjects 

^  separated^  Burma  was  proposed  to  be  retained  only  in  the  case  of 
tfiaf  subjects  domiciled^  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  resolution  further  demanded 

reciprocity,  British  subjects  in  Burma  should  be  given  the 
into  any  part  of  India.  Criticising  the  Joint  Committee's 
Indian  labourer,  by  accepting  lower  wages,  tended  to  oust  the 

standard  of  living,  as  unfounded,  the  resolution 
iinlABtt  ««  u  special  grounds  for  regularising  or  restricting  Indian  labour  existed 

Burma  ^  regulation  was  conceived  in  the  interests  of  Indian  immigrant  labour  iu 
a  as  suggested  by  the  Boyal  Co^^  ou  Laboar  and  settled  on  the  basis 
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of  the  convention  between  the  Government  of  India  and  Burma.  Concluding  the 

resolutioQ  takes  strong  exception  to  the  reference  to  Ohettiars  as  money-lenclOTS, 
who  were  bankers  of  high  standing  and  honourable  traditions.  Hence  the  Jr.  O  s 
suggestion  to  restrict  their  entry  is  deplorable,  as  it  lacks  appreciation  of  the  great 
services  rendered  by  them  in  economic  and  other  spheres  of  the  development  Of 
Burma. 

The  session  then  adjourned  until  the  next  morning. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second  Day— 30th  December  1934 

A  large  gathering  was  present  on  December  30,  1934,  the  second  day  of  the 

Conference.  -  .  x  -n 

Seven  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  protesting  against  the  J.  r.  u 
recommendations  in  connection  with  land  alienation,  education,  profession,  discrimi*’ 
nation  by  local  boards  and  local  self-governing  bodies  etc.,  demanding  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  existing  franchise  qualifications  ana  the  preservation  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  minority  rights. 

The  resolution  on  commercial  discrimation,  which  was  carried,  demanded  protec¬ 
tion  for  Indian  interests,  including  commercial,  banking  and  shipping,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  recommended  for  British  subjects  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
reserving  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  appoint  and  engage,  at  the  discretion  of 
their  agents,  servants  and  employees  without  any  restrictions. 

Over  twenty  speakers  spoke  on  these  resolutions,  including  Khan  Bahadur  Ahmed 
Ohandoo  M.  L.  0.,  Mr.  A.  M.  Veilayan  Chettiar,  M.  L.  0.,  Mr.  Mahomed  Auzam 
and  Mr.  Abdul  Baree  Chowdhury. 

Reference  were  made  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Indians  who  first  introduced  Burma 
rice  into  India,  where  Burma  was  at  present  exporting  rice  worth  over  two 
millions.  The  question  of  Indian  shipping  which  had  been  omitted  by  the  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee  would  be  affected  under  the  present  proposals,  because 
the  crew,  who  were  mostly  Indians,  would  not  have  the  right  of  free  entry.  Dis¬ 
criminatory  recommendation  in  respect  of  education  would  seriously  affect  Indian 
students.  It  was  a  breach  of  the  former  pledge  and  legal  rights.  The  franchise 
proposal  would  affect  Indian  representation  in  the  legislature  on  a  population  basis, 
unless  the  status  quo  was  maintained.  The  session  then  adjourned  until  2-40  p.  m. 

There  was  some  heat  and  humour  when  the  Conference  resumed  sitting  in  the 
afternoon,  to  discuss  the  resolution  on  Indian  representation  in  the  proposed 
enlarged  Lower  House,  demanding  18  seats,  comprising  tabour  9,  special  interests 
4,  and  general  constituencies  12.  Coe  Labour  delegate  walked  out  protesting  :  “This 
Conference  is  for  capitalists  and  not  for  Labour.*’  The  President  said  :  “You  are 
welcome  to  walk  out.  We  must  maintain  order.  No  one  has  been  shut  out  from 
speaking.’' 

An  amendment  which  could  not  be  placed  before  the  Subjects  Committee  owing 
to  insufficient  time  was  read  out  by  the  President.  It  sought  representation  for 
two  Indian  ladies,  instead  of  one  seat  for  Rangoon  landlords.  Two  amendments 
demanding  three  and  four  labour  seats  respectively,  after  some  discussion,  were  lost 
and  the  original  resolution  was  carried. 

Four  more  resolutious  were  unanimously  passed  urging  (1)  the  abrogation  of  legal 
restriction  in  public  services,  without  discrimination,  against  Indians  regarding 
their  right  to  enter  public  services  and  that  there  should  be  one  Indian  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Public  Services  Commission  :  (2)  appealing  to  the  Indian  Nation  and 
the  Government  of  India  to  take  immediate  steps  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  their 
nationals  in  Burma  ;  (3)  authorising  the  Burma  Indian  Association  to  convene  the 
next  session  of  the  All-Burma  Indian  Conference  whenever  required  to  safeguard 
their  legitimate  rights ;  and  (4)  empowering  the  President  to  forward  the  text  of  the 
resoluUona  passed  by  the  Conference  to  the  proper  authorities  iu  England,  India, 
Burma  and  elsewhere. 

^  Over  a  dozen  speakers  spoke  on  these  resolutions  including  Mr.  J.  K.  Munshi, 
Mr.  S.  N.  Haji,  and  Mr.  R.  8.  Iyengar.  ' 

,  The  President,  in  his  concluding  speech,  asserted  that  Indians"  were  not  vagrant® 
here.  Their  contributions  should  allow  them  to  receive  just  treatment. 

The  Conference  then  concluded. 


The  Burma  Anti-Seperationist  Conference 

At  the  Upper  Burma  Anti-Separationisfcs’  Conference,  held  at  Mandalay  on  the  30th. 
Decemberl934  Z7.  Chit  Elaing,  Anti-Separstionist  leader  in  the  course  of  his  presi¬ 
dential  address,  said  that  the  proposed  consti  tut  on  for  separated  Burma  was  inferior 
to  that  proposed  in  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  Premier  on  January  12,  1932,  and 
it  was  admitted  that  the  constitution  was  unsatisfactory,  by  the  most  moderate  poli¬ 
tical  parties  in  the  country.  The  only  course  open  for  Anti-Separationists,  therefore, 
was  to  reject  the  proposed  ‘‘unsatisfactory  and  unacceptable’^  constitution,  now 
bein^  laid  before  Parliament. 

IJ  Chit  Hlaing  reiterated,  in  this  connection,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  All- 
Burma  Anti-Separation  Convention  in  1934  and  advised  moderates  to  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Reforms.  He  added  that  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  had  wholly 
neglected  to  take  into  account  the  results  of  the  last  general  election  to  the  Burma 
Council,  as  also  the  separation  resolution  which  was  thrown  out  by  the  Council. 
He  mentioned  that  in  the  December  session  of  the  Council  in  1932,  a  resolution  for 
separation  was  lost,  while  a  resolution  containing  the  terms  for  conditional  separa¬ 
tion  and  conditional  federation  was  passed.  Criticising  the  remark  of  the  J.  P.  0. 
that  Anti-Separationists’  delegates  preferred  separation,  U  Chit  Hlaing  pointed  out 
that  it  was  contradictory  to  the  evidence  and  facts  disclosed  by  Dr.  Ba  Maw  ia  the 
course  of  the  discussions  before  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Resolutions 

Four  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried,  rejecting  the  recommendation  for  se¬ 
paration  of  Burma  and  proposed  constitution,  The  resolution  inter  alia  expressed  re¬ 
sentment  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  recommendation  for  separation,  which  had 
been  made  in  mtter  disregard  of  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal  verdict  against  se¬ 
paration  and  in  favour  of  Federation  given  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Burmese  electorate  in  the  last  Council  election  and  also  contrary  to  the  many  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  the  various  An  ti-Separatiooist  Associations.  The  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  was  totally  unsatisfactory  and  unacceptable  to  the  Burmese  people  and 
coBsequenUy  they  urged  upon  the  British  Parliament  to  reject  the  recommendations 
of  the  J.  P.  0,  as  far  as  Burma  was  concerned  and  allow  her  as  desired  by  a  vast 
majority  of  the  electorate  to  enter  the  Indian  Federation.  The  resolution  warned  the 
authorities  cqnceri^,d  that  if  separation  of  Burma  from  India  should  be  thrust  upon 
them,  the  British  Government  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  that 
may  ensue. 

The  Oonferenee  at  this  stage  concluded  its  session. 


Economic,  Industria],  Trade 

AND 

Commercial  Development  of  India. 

July — December  1934 


The  hdian  Economic  Conference 


Opening  Day — Patna — 26th.  Decembei'  1934 


In  the  course  of  his  Presidential  Address  delivered  to  the  eighteenth  Session  of  the 
Indian  Economic  Conference  held  at  Patna  on  the  26th.  DecemberJ934,  Mr,  G,  N. 
VaMl,  University  Professor  of  Economics,  Bombay,  observed  : 

The  world  is  at  present  in  an  economic  ferment  and  we  find  that  the  existing 
economic  structure  as  well  as  existing  economic  relations  have  been  completely 
nnset  Neither  the  economic  experience  of  the  past  nor  the  teachings  of  economic 
theory  have  proved  a  complete  guide  either  in  the  understanding  of  the  complex 
phenomena  that  have  developed  or  in  the  search  for  their  solution.  Instead  of  this 
we  find  gigantic  efforts  being  made  to  restore  order  out  of  the  prevailing  chaos  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  on  new  lines  with  the  consequence  that  the  whole 
basis  of  economic  life  is  gradually  undergoing  fundamental  changes. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  Eussian  experiment  which  involves  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  social  and  economic  structure  and  which  has  in  view  the 
communistic  ideal.  In  order  to  achieve  their  ideals,  the  Russians  have  adopted  a 
new  method  of  economic  approach,  which  has  become  popularly  known  as  plan¬ 
ning’’.  Though  this  was  ridiculed  at  first,  the  rest  of  the  world,  differing  in  their 
aims  and  policy,  have  however  found  something  to  imitate  in  the  Eussian  method, 
with  the  consequence  that  various  countries  are  noiy  adopting  some  sort  of 
‘‘planning”  as  the  method  to  remove  the  existing  economic  ills.  Two  broad  catego- 
rms  of  this  method  may  be  distinguished.  In  some  countries,  a  pre-determined 
economic  and  social  policy  involving  a  change  in  the  basic  structure  of  society 
leads  to  “planning”  which  is  intended  to  put  that  policy  iuto  operation,  for  example, 
in  Eussia.  In  other  countries,  “Piauning”  is  being  adopted  as  a  method  to 
recognise  the  economic  life  to  suit  modern  conditions  without  aiming  at  funda¬ 
mental  change  in  the  existing  order,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is 
hound  to  involve  a  gradual  drift  away  from  the  existing  ^basis,  for  example,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  though  the  meaning  of  “Planning” 
differs,  though  it  has  different  grades  or  degrees,  though  the  motives  or  outlook  with 
which  it  is  practised  happen  to  be  widely  apart,  it  has  come  to  stay,  inasmuch  as 
tho  State  is  now  acknowledged  as  the  chief  guide  and  controller  of  economic  li 
with  or  without  a  definite  purpose,  and  adopts  “Planning”  as  its  principal  method. 


Empire  Policy 

Such  far-reaching  changes  are  bound  to  affect  every  country,  inasmuch  as  this 
change  is  a  change  primarily  in  the  function  of  the  State.  The  effect  on  India  is 
being  felt  through  England,  because  of  our  political  relation.  In  other  words, 
British  policy  and  method  are  being  reflected  in  this  country  in  the  gradual  adotion 
or  otherwise  of  the  economic  i^changes  referred  to  above. 

With  wonderful  adaptability,  England  realised  the  folly  of  sticking  to  laissez- 
faire  and  while  revolutionary  or  spectacular  changes  were  being  adopted  in  other 
countries,  she  deliberately  changed  her  entire  economic  policy  as  if  overnight.  The 
execution  of  the  new  economic  policy  in  other  countries  has  involved  important 
repercussions  in  the  political  field.  Such  far-reaching  changes  involving  interference 
in  the  details  of  the  economic  life  of  the  people,  which  had  to  be  promptly  put  into 
operation,  would  not  be  possible  under  the  slow-moving  machinery  of  moderen 
democratic  institutions.  The  rise  of  dictatorship  in  those  countries  where  Economic 
Planning  is  the  order  of  the  day  may  be  thus  explained.  Without  changing  her 
political  structure,  however,  England  managed  to  have  the  requisite  forces  and 
promptitude  of  a  dictator  in  her  National  Government  which  eliminated  party 
politics  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  same  time  she  realised  that  under  the  new  conditions,  with  the  growth 
of  powerful  nations,  British  supremacy  could  not  be  maintained  unless  Britain 
could  weld  the  Empire  together  by  new  ties,  chiefly  economic.  In  consequence, 
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we  find  that  danng  the  last  few  years^  the  National  Government  in  England  has 
^cceeded  m  bringing  about  a  complete  transformation  of  the  economic  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  both  'within  and  without.  We  have  the  spectacle  of  the  most  highly 
country  in  the  world  trying  to  protect  its  agriculture  and  industry. 
j.Jie  Goia  btandard  now  stands  discredited  by  being  thrown  overboard  by  its  chief 
custodian,  ihe  home  of  Oobden  is  now  a  place  where  restrictions  and  controls  in 

trade,  industry  and  finance  flourish  in  such  abundance  that  Cobden  himself  would 
not  recognise  It, 

The  effort  to  bring  the  scattered  parts  of  the  Empire  into  line  with  this  new 
ILmpiTe  policy  has  resulted  in  important  political  developments.  Systematic  propo- 
ganda  with  a  view  to  creating  opinion  and  goodwill  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Qinerent  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  carried  on.  This  has  been  supplemented  by 
other  methi^s  differing  in  each  case  with  the  political  status  of  the  Empire  countries 
Tcrsuasion  and  treatment  on  a  footing  of  equality  have  been  adopted 
with  the  Dominions  ;  an  artificial  or  forced  consent  is  the  rule  in  this  country  ; 

and  a  policy  of  active  coercion  has  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  Crown  Colonies, 
for  example,  in  Ceylon.  ’ 

Whereas  in  dependencies  and  colonies,  a  free  and  frank  consideration  from  their 
own  points  of  view  of  the  new  policy  has  not  been  possible,  in  the  Dominions 
where  such  consideration  ^  is  possible,  practical  difficulties  and  controversies  in  the 
applicaticm  of  the  new  policy  have  been  noticed.  The  need  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  an  Empire  policy  in  future  has  involved  the  institution  of  a  chain  of  Eeserve 
Dank  in  Empire  countries  which  are  to  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bank  of 
hngiana  ;  and  permanent  machinery  to  watch  the  development  of  trade  and  to 
ways  and  means  for  co-operation  may  grow. 

It  may  also  in  due  course  involve  a  corresponding  change  in  the  political 
structure  of  the  Empire,  which,  however,  is  a  problem  beyond  my  scope.  My 
present  purpose  is  to  trace  the  existence  of  an  Empire  Economic  Plan  and  see  its 
inliuence  on  Indian  Economic  policy. 

^  putting  together  the  various  measures 

adopted,  for  the  Empire  Economic  Plan  is  essentially 
dinerent  from  the  boviet  Plan.  Unlike  the  Soviet  method,  the  Empire  Economic 
Plan  IB  not  outlined  as  such  beforehand  ;  nor  is  it  [meant  to  be  worked  out  within 
any  defined  time  limit  as  in  Eussia. 

Conditions  IN  INDIA 

If  if ^  policy  of  this  country  under  British  rule  is  concerned, 

matter^  of  trade  and  industry,  British  policy  with  free 
operation  in  this  country  till  1924.  The  second  stage 
principle  of  discriminating  protection  in  1924, 
mdusttkl  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country 
u  IS  still  in  its  infancy,  it  has  been  super-imposed,  as 

1  were,^by  the  new  Empire  policy  of  wffiich  we  have  already  spoken. 

finance,  it  is  equally  well  known  that  since  1899,  the  sterling 
operation  in  this  country  though  different  names  have  been 
Ihe  continued  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard 
coutroversy  and  the  linking  of  tho  Kupee  to  the 
September  19dl,  are  instances  of  the  way  in  which  British  financial 
tim  ^.country,  ^  The  constitution  of  the  Eeserve  Bank  shows 
^  Empire  Policy  will  be  imposed  in  this  matter  in  the  future  as  in 


^  important  forces  working  in  the  country  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  fthlr^  h^ml^^^fkA^  the  people^  for^a  better  and  a  higher  standard  of  life,  and  on 
fact  thar  Empire,  both  resulting  in  the  realisation  of  the 

hLj?  •  advancement  of  the  country  should  be.  systematically  fostered, 

clash  of  f d pas  the  outlook  is  different,  which  results  in  a 

66  becauRp  m  conng^|.|  with  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  This  is 

ties  national  the  key  to  the  methods  of  the  Indian  authori- 

former  ^  demand  of  educated  India.  Whereas  the 

the  Emoirp  thp  things  to  father  the  interests  of 

Becanse^of  diifprpnppft  D  ^^ars  that  in  so  doing  national  interests  will  suffer. 

Einedom  and  in  iHa  S  status,  there  is  a  consciousness  that  in  the  United 

Empire  Interests  wilT^  n  safegurded  first  and 

ismpire  interests  will  be  looked  after  next,  and  there  is  a  natural  fear  in  the  de- 
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pendent  parts  of  the  Empire  that  national  interests  will  be  subordinated  to  those 
of  the  Empire.  ^ 

The  imposition  of  the  Empire  Economic  Policy  on  India  is 
counterpart  in  parallel  measures  for  the  development  of  the  country  within,  ^hat 
could  not  be  dreamt  of  in  the  days  of  laissez-fair  up^  to  1913  is  now  justinea 
as  a  matter  both  of  necessity  and  of  policy.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  rural  conditions  generally,  the  work  of  well-orga¬ 
nised  bodies  like  the  Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural  Research  and  the^  Central 
Cotton  Committee.  Measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  rural  population  were  considered  at  a  Conference  of  Ministers  and  ofiScials  of 
Central  and  Provincial  Governments  held  in  April  last.  An  intensive  programme 
for  developing  marketing  facilities  for  agricultural  products  was  considered  to^  be 
the  measure  most  likely  to  lead  to  substantial  results.  A  scheme^  of  marketing 
surveys  as  a  preliminary  to  devising  methods  for  the  better  marketing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  has  now  been  formulated,  and  it  is  expected  the  work  will  be 
started  soon.  The  position  of  the  farmer  is  to  be  further  improved  by  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  debt  and  by  other  measures.  Some  of  this  legislation  which  is  still 
under  consideration  has  aroused  acute  controversy  and  will  be  discussed  by  this 
Conference.  The  0.  P.  Debt  Conciliation  Act  passed  in  1933  was  amended  this  year; 
the  C.  P.  Money-lenders’  Bill  has  become  law  ;  and  schemes  to  start  Land  Mortgage 
Banks  have  been  formulated  in  Bombay  and  Bengal. 

The  question  of  the  low  price,  which  the  former  has  been  receiving  for  his  pro¬ 
duct  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  In  this  connection,  the  Crop 
Planning  Conference  held  a  few  months  ago,  considered  ways  and  means  for  the 
co-ordination  of  agricultural  production  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Suggestions 
were  made  to  Provincial  Governments  for  keeping  up  the  cultivation  of  different 
crops  at  a  remunerative  level.  More  definite  action  has  been  taken  in  the  ^  case  of 
sugarcane  and  jute.  Legislation  has  been  taken  in  passed  with  a  view  to  seeing  that 
the  price  at  which  sugarcane  intended  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
purchased.  Parts  of  the  proceeds  of  the  excise  duty  on  sugar  imposed  this  year  is 
to  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  grower  of  sugarcane.  In  the  case  of 
jute,  a  scheme  of  voluntary  restriction  of  the  area  under  jute  cultivation  help¬ 
ed  by  official  propaganda  has  been  put  into  operation  by  the  Government  of 
Bengal,^  and  the  idea  of  compulsory  restriction  is  in  favour  in  some  quarters. 
The  object  in  either  case  is  to  enable  the  farmer  to  realise  a  better  price  for  jute. 

Teabe  And  iNDUSTEy 

In  the  matter  of  trade  and  industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  they  aie  passing  through  a  period  of  -.severe  depression,  the  new 
departure  in  State  plicy  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  new  industries  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  possibilites  of  trade  in  certain  directions  on  the  other  Though  the 
protective  policy  inauguarated  in  1934  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  has  revealed  many 
defects  in  working,  it  must  be  admitted  that  large  industries  like  those  of  steel 
and  cotton  would  have  suffered  a  severe  setback  in  the  absence  of  protection, 
and  the  new  industries  like  those  of  sugar  and  matches  would  not  have  come  into 
existence  or  flourished. 

The  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  followed  by  a 
Commercial  Agreement  with  Japan  ;  efforts  are  now  being  made  for  fresh  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  countries,  and  certain  interests  in  Great  Britain  are  arranging 
to  get  special  privileges  in  trade.  A  trade  treaty  with  Burma  which  is  to  be 
separated  under  the  Federation  scheme  is  in  contemplation.  Trade  Delegations 
have  recently  visited  Africa  and  Afghanistan,  and  Indian  Trade  Commissioners  have 
been  appointed  in  London,  Hamburg  and  Milan,  and  are  likely  to  be  appointed 
in  a  few  other  centres  in  the  near  future.  Some  Provincial  Governments  have 
passed  legislation  with  a  vm^^  giving  financial  and  other  assistance  to  small 
industries.  Progress  m  this  connection  has  been  slow  chiefly  owing  to  the  limited 
resources  available  for  the  purpose.  This  work  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Intelligence  and  Research,  which  has  been  attached  to  the 
Indian  Stores  Department.  The  function  of  this  Bureau  is  to  collect  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  industrial  information.  to  assist  in  industrial  research  and  to  help  the  Provincial 
GovernmentB  and  industrialists  in  the  matter  of  industrial  growth. 

In  "fe^e  finanmal  sphere,  apart  from  the  controversial  issues  such  as  the  control 
of  the  Reserve  Bank  or  of  the  exports  of  gold,  we  may  say  that  the  creation  of 
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the  Eeserve  Bank  of  India  may  supply  a  lone’-felfc  want  fnr  fliA  a-  .. 

the  money  market  in  this  country  with  our  currency  nolicv  and  n 

an  us  to  the  growth  of  a  sound  Banking  system.  ^  ^  generally  give 

While  these  illustrations  indicate  the  nature  of  the  activifipci  nf  fv>o  c!<.  a 

TOmi.  m.Bs^  ii  „.j  b,  pointed  out  tS  th,  p  Vo  in  Iheli  Sw?  hehiu  h.;! 

|t»lioV;jJJ,XaVr"pSilc“or,S“ponT"“iL%1,j'Tlli.^^^ 

VnS  13 

eenml  andPin  events  in  the  economic  sphere  in  the  world  in 

of  Pvpnffl  rPpfln^L  °  ^  i  particular,  indicates  that  the  trend  of  thoucht  and 

cl  Sodal  sm  Ihat  T  Whether  it  is  ®Usm 

that  holds  the  fidd  the  fact  s  .  Imperialism  or  Nationalism 

life  to  drift  and  thit  efery  country  is  a^xioX^’^^  T 

rJoMmirnol  CV  and^th^l^  ^  ioevitabl!  therefore  thaf  the 

~'evSn^crL“sing%®:^^^^^^^  country  ^i,n„  future  be  shaped 

formation  of  a  ri^ht  pmnnmir«,n;,J;,ni  p  .Juncture,  therefore,  the 

as  for  the  solution  of  yarious  Moblpms^'in  ^of  “  general  as  well 

With  the  Dlannintr  ^  detail,  18  a  most  urgent  need. 

economic  Kormust  MccP^^^^^  planning  and  organisation  of 

of  pla“s  an^  meaa3  KIp  nn^i  1-®  4  aud  scientific  study 

by  disinterested  personas  with  ^a^  view’  informed  and  free  discussions 

the  interests  of  thecnnntrir  Trm  *'°,  lo'^uaing  the  right  economic  opinion  in 

mierests  ot  the  country,  will  be  a  national  service  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Tn  thip  aaaaapp-  1  p  SUEVEX  Of  Methods 

and  their  methods'”  that^Vr  reTponsible'^'fL^thrfA  important  parties 

this  country.  We  shall  then  ”h?°  in  t  I^'^mation  of  economic  opinion  in 

economists,  can  play  a  useful  part.  position  to  see  whether  we,  as  academic 

is  formeT  by^  (a)  G™ment  economic  opinion  in  the  country 

Wislatures  JanV^  ToHtfcians  U  s  de 

Journals  and  (e)  Academic  workers.  -L^egisiatures,  (d)  Emaneial  and  Economic 

variety  o? annual^and^ mher'''reDor?s  °°whfch®it  ®°°"omio  opinion  by  a 

certain^ problems  which  it  underfakes’by  the\eM?rs^  nf  ®V  -tf® 

ions  which  it  appoints  from  time  to  time  a^Thn  i  *  Commies- 

srss'vij;?  tb‘f  fcd"T^br 

x^.'S,r 'Si  t  “bS.  ™r.s 

^liey,  Besides,  there  ^s”an  intole^anU®  o^fhe’ 

of  their  policy  in  and  nnt  nf  tha  ®  Government  of  criticism 

either  as  polifcically  minded  or  even  i  criticism  is  often  branded 

the  GoyernmeDt  policy  and  mpaRnrPH^t>in^^^\^  well-known  fact  that 

and  taperial  ^derations.  ®  themselves  may  have  been  dictated  by  political 

tetto  organs  ard^^ave^SS^  worS*for“L”°Btad“®'^’ fTh 

that  concem  them.  Well  enuinnpd  study  of  the  various  problems 

purpose,  they  are  able  to  influenoP  rn-Jr^  material  suitable  for  tbeir 

because  on  the  one  band  they  are  nXJX  wififn^A  “°'^®  efifer ®-° 
Policy  and  on  the  other  thev  L^^X^.  o  wt'hng  to  support  Imperial  Economic 
and  India,  socially  or  otewUef  “  ®  ®“  easy  access  to  authorities,  both  in  England 

ance  in  the  format^on^T^^onjfm^  concerned^  they  are  growing  in  import- 

conatry,  their  organisatior^fs  far  frX  oS’A  compared  with  their  stake  in  the 
problems  is  concernS?  wk  a  few  as  a  systematic  study  of 

cetuea,  with  a  fey^  honourable  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
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absent.  So  far  as  the  staff  of  the  Indian  eommercial  bodies  is  concerned,  it  is 
mostly  clerical  and  is  not  equipped  for  research  and  investigation  of  those 
fold  complex  current  problems  which  require  knowledge  and  training,  essentia  y 
different,  and  often  superior  to  that  possessed  by  the  staff  of  these  bodies. 

Indian  commercial  interests  usually  find  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  Government,  but  they  are  not  always  able  to^  support  their  opinion  with  thac 
convincing  proof,  which  can  come  out  of  a  systemtic  study  of  a  high 
example,  in  connection  with  the  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement,  a  detailed  study  ot 
the  trade  with  non-Empire  countries  and  of  the  effect  of  the  Agreement  on  small 
industries  have  been  organised  by  the  Didian  commercial  bodies,  the  Government 
of  India  having  omitted  these  aspects  from  their  review,  we  are  now  left  with 
a  one-sided  view  of  the  situation. 

Agkicultukal  Opinion 

So  far  as  agricultural  opinion  in  the  country  is  concerned,  it  is  unorganised 
and  the  position  is  such  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  what  the  true  agricultural 
©pinion  is  with  reference  to  particular  problems.  ^  The  position  Is  at_  the  same  time 
clouded  by  the  fact  that  Government  and  British  Commercial  interests  on  the 
one  hand  and  Indian  commercial  interests  on  the  other  are  all  fond  of  defending 
their  policies  in  the  name  and  interests  of  the  farmer.  Whereas  this  is  so  in  the 
case  of  agriculture,  the  growing  numbers  of  industrial  labourers  have  some  organi¬ 
sation  varying  in  importance  and  usefulness  in  different  part  of  the^  country. 
There  is  great  room  for  improvement  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industrial 
labourer  in  the  existing  state  of  things  so  far  as  the  formation  of  opinion  in  his 
interests  is  concerned. 

This  brief  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  economic  opinion  is  formed  shows  that 
in  proportion  to  the  problem  the  existing  arrangements  for  leading  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  economic  policy  and  problems  are  wholly  inadequate.  In  making^  this 
observation  I  have  not  referred  to  the  position  of  the  academic  workers,  which  1 
propose  to  discuss  in  great  detail. 

In  other  countries  Universities  and  other  academic  institutions  are  highly  equipped 
both  in  the  matter  of  library  and  other  facilities  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of 
trained  staff  in  each  branch  of  Economics  which  makes  specialisation  possible. 
Compared  with  this  equipment  and  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  our  problems, 
the  existing  equipment  and  other  academic  institutions  in  the  matter  of  economic 
studies  in  our  country  may  be  characterised  as  poor. 

Need  Foe  Academic  Woekebs 

However,  in  other  countries,  academic  work  is  supplemented  by  or  encouraged  by 
the  organised  work  of  other  bodies.  Besides  educating  public  opinion  by  means 
of  their  publications,  such  bodies  provide  leaders  of  thought  with  useful  materials. 
Very  often  such  work  anticipates  and  creates  a  demand  for  public  enquiry  or 
supplements  the  work  done  by  the  Government  ;  sometimes,  it  covers  fields  wholly 
ignored  by  Government  and  in  any  case,  it  affords  an  intelligent  corrective  to  data 
and  opinion  made  current  by  those  in  power.  This  kind  of  work  also  results  in 
a  constant  flow  of  highly  trained  academic  men  into  commerce  and^  politics.  In 
any  case  such  contact  between  academic  experts  and  men  of  affairs  results  in 
a  co-ordination  of  ideas  and  a  scientific  study  of  facts  without  which  life  in 
modern  countries  would  be  guided  and  controlled  in  a  one-sided  fashion. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  limited  resources  that  we  possess  in  the  academic  sphere 
cannot  be  fully  utilised  for  that  larger  purpose  which  I  am  contemplating  in  this 
discussion.  To  make  my  meaning  clear,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  analyse  the  existing 
talent  and  resources  in  the  form  of  College  and  University  teachers  that  are  availa¬ 
ble.  The  other  class  of  workers  in  the  field  of  economic  studies  are  so  few  that 
one  need  not  consider  them  in  this  connection. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  class  perhaps  accounting  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  total  of  teachers  who  are  poorly  equipped  which  is  no  fault  of  their  own; 
the  fault  is  of  the  institution  and  the  system.  The  point  however  is  that  we 
cannot  hope  for  any  useful  or  original  work  from  this  class  of  teachers. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  class  of  well  equipped  teachers  who  by  their 
training  and  inclination  are  in  a  position  to  do  useful  work  but  are  poorly  paid 
and  often  over- worked.  Though  a  fortunate  few  of  these  may  in  course  of  time  go 
up  the  ladder,  on  the  whole,  we  can  have  few  hope  from  this  class  of  teachers. 
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clas8  of  toachcrs,  chiefly  those  in  Governmpnf!  aorT7i/>a  ;  *1. 

of^vTew^Tthlir^owr  lvf-‘  equipped  and  highly  paid.  Prom  the  poS 

imnetus  in  thpfr personal  ambition,  once  secure  of  tenure  in  the  service^  the 

fac?oUhich\orkr  aga°nS  thif  class  Tf*  til  *e  gre^t 

hindrance  in  the  form  of  ^pH^rir>i•^^na  k  existence  of  a  positive 

opinion.  ^  restrictions  by  the  authorities  on  the  free  expression  of 

are?othTelhquipp?d  institutions  who 

Sared  w  th  -fll  ^oek  whTh  though  Sor 

under  our  eonditinnif^^Th^  ®r'°f  characterised  to  be  quite  good 

“mif  nrobtems  J  \  '“f amount  of  original  research  work  on  diffeTent 
tff  camei  P'lWished  in  recent  years  is  mainly  due  to 

UBeful'partlnlhe*SSn%‘  '“'>'6 

to  lonV  fA  ^  economic  opinion  m  the  country,  we  have 

status  of  t>iA  a  fourth  class  of  teachers  and  institutions  employing  them  If  the 
if  mbhc  ind  in  public  esteem  is  raised  on  thVoL  T^d  and 

the  work  of  this  spent  freely  in  order  to  encourage  and  develop 

ofalSt  ee?nomt  opbir‘;!ni 

tory.  It  would  be  hirfilv  ds^^ihl  ^  at  this  juncture  of  our  country’s  his- 

to  think  of  ways  and  mIanrfor^  lvfnl‘^or  i"®  interested  in  this  problem 

©f  an  indenenderit  nafnrA  a  #  an  impetus  to  scientific  economic  work 

01  an  maependent  nature.  A  few  suggestions  may,  however,  be  made. 

For  Improvement 

problemsf°^u^hc*^fun^^^^  for  research  work  in  economic 

hitherto;  and  it  is  M  obieef towards 

addition.^ommerciarbodLs  anT  mllnatlf  directed.  In 

either  for  general  or  specM  s^ndiTs!^  endowments 

by  IW  ^Mofn?llir  Universities  and  Colleges 

brgiveVfelilitfea  for*  snlh  different  branches  of  Economics  who  should 

probletns  b^TOmm^ercL°and\X“'1^  K  5-®®^'^  ‘be  study  of  current 

*^  (  d  )  Encouragement  nf  *  ®if^  bodies  and  organisations  in  the  country. 

(e)  OmsuStetio^n  with  exneltr  for^“aHs!l‘'°“®  ^nd  their  wider  use  and  publicity. 
Government,  commercial  bodies  nr  nniu^'^i®®  °°  “•  9*  equality,  either  by 

tion  wherever  necessary.  political  organisations,  with  adequate  remunera- 

matter  of  ex^Sou*of'^^oi)iniorrnn  academic  staff  in  the 

ernment  are  trying  to  be  lesnnaihll  problems.  At  a  time  when  the  Gov- 

Btatesmanlike  ge8ture°  removinl^  nihi;^  responsive,  such  a  measure  would  be  a 

enabling  the  fimation  of  a  hellthy?conS“?pfoioT‘“"*  “<1 

satioM^Sr  wekome*dndSend?j'^°^  commercial  organi- 

help.  With  the  growth  of  demnnllfn  ‘  workers  and  give  them  willing 

pajtments  and  oth«\a?te8  would  do  w  1"  country,  Government  de? 
which  usually  charaeterises  thfiir^alul.t  ®  *  ‘“.realise  that  the  petty-mindedness 
eumnlation  or  formation  of  wlldiel  wL'nl"  ‘b's  “alter,  is  responsible  for  the  ac- 

by  welcoming  bonafide  ^wLch^wlrklr^s  t^®  prevented 

facilities.  caicu  workers  ana  giving  them  due  recognition  and 

dlkg  mfSd%eSfow“k“*  ^^““ercial  bodies  to  societies  and 

and  Publicati^  of  eeon(mic^*and^suf7t™T®”b*'®*®^*P®'^^  in  the  matter  of  collection 

cases  at  least  in  which  the  magnitude  expansion  in  those 

succeed.  uie  magnitude  of  work  is  such  that  private  effort  may  not 

I  f  ’  V  VTgnS^ 
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Eroblems  by  employing  their  own,  ful-time  staff,  the  work  done  by  them  will  usually 
e  of  immediate  and  passing  moment  of  the  short-view  type. 

In  order  that  a  detached  long  view  of  current  events  may  be  taken,  it  is  desirable 
that  free  scope  should  be  given  to  academic  workers,  by  allowing  them  adequate 
opportunities.  The  opportunities  may  be  of  two  type. 

(1)  Facilities  to  study  practical  problems  of  commerce  and  industry  ;  and 
(2)  Financial  help  in  the  form  of  endowments  of  Eesearch  Chairs  or  Fellowships 
or  adequate  grants  for  specific  research  problems  by  recognised  workers. 

With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  it  would  not  be  untrue  to  say  that  in 
this  country,  there  is  a  divorce  between  the  academic  economist  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  practical  businessman  on  the  other.  The  former  is  considered 
too  theoretical  and  therefore  of  little  use  by  the  latter  ;  nor  is  the  business¬ 
man  willing  to  recognise  the  status  and  position  of  the  academic  worker  in  practice. 
The  academic  person  on  the  other  hand  is  not  always  willing  to  make  efforts  to 
understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  businessman,  and  apply^his  mind  to  practical 
problem. 

Moreover,  the  want  of  agreement  among  economists  on  important  problems  often 
scares  away  the  businessman  ;  the  latter  must  however  realise  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  either  in  any  scientific  work  or  in  a  practical  problem  is  not  an  unhealthy 
sign  ;  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  true  of  many  other  walks  of  life  ;  that  the 
everchanging  economic  phenomena  make  it  impossible  for  any  two  economists  to 
look  at  them  from  the  same  *  angle ;  and  that  given  sympathetic  'Understanding, 
co-operation,  ways  and  means  could  be  found  to  reduce  such  differences  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  __  businessman  must  realise  that  that  attitude  is  bound  to  offend 
academic  pride  and  keep  the  true  academic  person  at  a  distance  from  the  practical 
man.  The  academic  person  on  the  other  hand  must  realise  that  he  has  much  to 
learn  by  way  of  information  and  experience  from  the  practical  man  of  business, 
which  he  can  never  hope  to  obtain  from  books. 

^  So  far  as  the  Government  effort  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  suggestions  made 
above  is  concerned,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  authorities  in  India  are 
quite  alive  to  the  urgent  need  of  improving  and  expanding  their  existing  machinery 
and  of  giving  facilities  to  private  workers.  The  unfortunate  part,  however,  is  that 
their  action  is  not  in  consonance  with  their  ideas  ;  financial  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  have  come  in  the  way  of  improvement  and  expansion,  and  the  usual  red-tape 
mentality  comes  in  the  way  of  giving  facilities  to  private  effijrts. 


Economic  Sukvey 

The  Indian  Economic  Enquiry  Committee  reported  in  1925  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  for  an  economic  survey  of  the  country  and  for  the  institution  of  Central 
ana  rrovincial  Statistical  Bureaux.  It  was  unfortunately  left  to  a  statistician 
ana  an  economist  to  strike^  the  bottom  out  of  the  scheme  from  its  very  inception  : 
for  Me  IS  uot  m  a  position  either  to  understand  or  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of 
Mr.  Barnett- Hurst  in  his  minute  of  dissent  to  the  scheme  of  Sir  M.  Visveswarayya. 
^othiDg  came  out  of  this;  in  the  meanwhile,  however,  other®  countries  were  deve- 
loping  special  economic  organisations,  both  for  expert  advice  and  investigation  to 
i^p  he  executive  in  their  work.  In  order  to  advise  the  Government  of  India  on 
tee  best  meth^  of  doing  ^siimlar  works  in  this  country,  Sir  Arthur  Salter, 

Economic  and  Financial  section  of  the  League  of  Nations,  was 
invited  to ^his  country.  His  report  issued  m  1931  outlined  the  creation  of  a  Central 
AUviBory  Council,  each  assisted  by  an  expert  staff  for  the  purpose  of  advisiner 
the  respective  Governments  on  current  economic  problems.  Nothing  substantial 

report  either.  In  January  1933,  Sir  George  Schuster,  the  then 
Finance  Member,  was  ^good  enough  to  address  the  Sixteen  th  Annual  Indian 

Economic  Conference  held  at  Delhi  on  the  subject  of  an  Economic  Survey  for 

India  and  the  improvement  of  ^Economic  statistics.  He  invited  the  co-operation  of 
the  Confepnee  and  of  the  Indian  Economic  Association  in  that  connection.  In 
response  To  that  suggestion,  a  special  Committee  of  the  Association  prepared  and 
memorandum  _  to  Sir  George  Schuster  and  offered  co-operation  on 

end^of  courtLy.  By  the 

end  of  the  year.  Dr.  Bowley  and  Mr.  Eobertson  were  invited  to  this  country  to 

®  T?  -  Mr.  Eobertson’s  presence  at  our  last  Conference  at 

the  Annamalai  University,  followed  by  a  visit  of  one  or  both  of  these  gJtkmm 
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to  most  ITniVersity  centres  gave  opportunities  to  Indian  economists  among  others 
to  explain  to  them  the  kind  of  work  that  was  being  done  by  them  and  what  could 
he  done  given  the  necessary  facilities  and  encouragement.  In  their  report  published 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  they  advocated  a  scheme  for  an  Economic  Census  of 
India  with  special  references  to  the  Census  of  Production  and  reorganisation  of 
Btatisto^^^  and  urban ^  surveys  and  contemplates  close 

co-operation  with  Indian  Economists  through  the  Universities.  For  reorganising 
the  Wus  of  the  academic  economist  in  general  and  of  the  Indian  Economic 
Association  in  particular  in  the  scheme  advocated  by  them  we  may  well  pay  a 
tribute  to  these  distinguished  fellow  workers  in  the  same  cause  elsewhere.  Though 
nothing,  as  usual,  has  yet  come  out  of  this  report,  if  the  Indian  authonties  and 
commercial  magnates  will  take  a  lesson  out  of  this  report  by  recognising  the  status 
of  the  economist  and  the  value  of  his  work,  and  by  helping  and  encouraging  him, 

a  great  national  service  will  have  been  rendered.  ^  ^  ^ 

Though  these  reports  have  been  shelved,  a  few  minor  efforts  have  been  made, 
Perhaps  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  now  Boards  of  Economic  Enquiry  or 
mmilar  bodies  in  the  Punjab,  the  U.  P.  and  in  Bengal  though  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  these  Boards  vary  in  different  provinces.  Some  expansion  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  and  Statistics  has  recently  taken 
place  in  addition,  a  few  more  publications  are  being  issued  by  that  Department. 
This  is  of  such  a  limited  nature  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  report  referred  to  above,  that  one  may  well  despair  of  any 
substantial  result.  Besides  the  inherent  limitations  of  Government  work  in  this 
connection  in  any  country,  there  are  obvious  limitations  of  a  special  nature  of 
Government  work  in  this  country.  Added  to  these  limitations  when  the  Government 
is  not  in  a  mood  to  do  more  than  the  bare  minimum  compelled  by  necessity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  need  on  the  one  hand  of  greater  pressure  on  the  Government  to 
do  more,  and  of  private  initiative  and  on  the  other,  is  all  the  greater.  This  necessary 
corrective  to  State  effort  which  is  provided  by  private  effort  in  other  country,  is  a 
specially  urgent  necessity  in  our  country,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions,  and  it 
is  to  be  expected  therefore  that  those  concerned  will  like  a  long  view  of  this 
matter  and  an  organised  effort  in  this  right  direction. 

Association’s  Duty 

While  criticising  the  existing  agencies  for  the  formation  of  economic  opinion 
in  the  country  and  making  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  I  would  be  failing 
in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  ask  the  members  of  the  Indian  Economic  Association  and 
of  the  Conference  to  think  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  can  play  a  more 
active  and  a  more  useful  part  in  the  national  service.  The  two  important  ways 
in  which  the  Association  has  been  doing  its  work  for  the  last  18  years  are  the 
publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  Conference  in 
co-operation  with  the  Universities.  Without  in  any  way  discouraging  the  work  of 
our  Editorial  Board  or  of  the  Managing  Editor  of  the  journal  at  Allahabad,  I 
think  it  would  be  easy  to  agree  upon  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  material  published  in  our  journal  and  also  in 
the  time  ot  its  publication.  The  Annual  Conferences  have  provided  meeting  places 
for  an  exchange  of  views,  chiefly  for  academic  workers  and  those  interested.  In  this 
connection,  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement.  1  venture  to  make  a  few 
BUggestions  which  may  form  the  basis  of  discussion,  and  if  adopted  by  general 
agreement,  will,  I  hope,  enable  us  to  improve  both  those  features  of  our  work. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  organise  local  centres,  chiefly  in  University  towns  or 
other  places  wherever  suitable  arrangetnents  are  possible.  The  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  who,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  different  University  centres,  may  under¬ 
take  each  in  his  own  sphere  to  organise  such  a  local  centre.  In  other  places,  other 
organisers  should  be  found.  The  object  of  the  organiser  in  such  centre  should  be 
to  bring  together  the  members  of  the  Indian  Economic  Association  resident  in  the 
‘  local  area  and  those  few  selected  persons,  who  by  their  knowledge  and  experience 
or  position,  are  likely  to  help  in  the  formation  of  a  study  group.  This  group  so 
formed  may  arrange  for  weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings  for  the  frank  discussion  of 
prohlems.  The  discussion  should  be  proceeded  by  an  original  study  or  investigation 
of  the  problem  by  one  or  more  members  of  the  group.  The  subjects  of  such  study 
&ould  be  in  the  first  place  those  fixed  for  discussion  at  the  ensuing  Conference  and 
PBCondly  those  of  local  interest.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  discussion  may  be  a 
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paper  either  jointly  written  by  some  members  of 

far  as  future  conferences  are  concerned,  the  papers  there 

the  result  of  systematic  study  and  mature  deliberation.  At  the  same  time,  mere 

may  be  other  material  resulting  from  such  study  and 

find  a  place  in  the  journal.  If  m  the  course  of  time  we  find  that  this  system  worKs 
successfully  and  that  we  have  more  material  than  we  can  aftord  to  publish  m  the 
Journal,  we  may  think  of  the  arranging  for  the  issue  for  special  bulletins  on  special 
topics.  Arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  for  some  contact  between  the  centres 
during  the  course  of  a  year,  so  that  each  may  be  aware  of  the  progress  of  work  m 
the  oSier.  In  some  cases,  one  centre  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  another  by  the 
supply  of  information  or  by  advice.  The  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  then  contain  information  regarding  the  work  in  di^erent  centres,  which 
means  that  the  centres  will  have  to  keep  the  central  office  informed  of  the 
work  done  in  each  place.  The  work  of  the  Becretary  of  the  Association 
is  bound  to  increase  and  he  may  have  to  be  provided  with  suitable  assistance  for 
the  purpose.  This  would  result  in  live  and  continuous  work  throughout  the  year 
by  the  members  of  the  Association  in  different  groups,  and  when  the  result  of 
such  a  work  is  pooled  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  time  of  Oonference,  we  shall 
certainly  have  something  of  which  the  Association  and  Conference  can  be  proud. 
This  will  also  enable  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  able  to  attend 
the  Oonference  and  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  because  they  would  at  least 
be  in  a  position  to  help  the  study  group  in  the  local  centre  by  their  co-operation. 
This  work  should  as  far  as  possible  be  done  in  co-operation  with  Economic  foocieties 
or  similar  organisations,  if  any,  are  in  existence  at  any  centre.  These  study  groups 
should  be  able  to  obtain  the  help  and  co-operation  of  the  Government  Departments 
and  of  Commercial  bodies  in  this  work.  Hy  some  such  arrangement,  which  is  in 
no  way  revolutionary  and  which  would  enable  to  develop  gradually  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  nucleus  that  we  possess,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  make  our  opinion  both 
weighty  and  valuable,  to  raise  our  status  high  in  public  esteem,  to  make  tho 
membership  of  the  Association  a  matter  of  pride  and  privilage,  and  to  make  its  work 
in  general  a  thing  which  those  concerned  cannot  afford  to  neglect.  In  organising 
on  the  lines  I  have  suggested  the  financial  aspect  has  been  borne  in  mind  ;  though 
there  will  be  some  additional  office  expenditure,  it  will  be  within  our  means  and  will 
be  worth  while.  It  should  be  difficult  for  us  to  be  able  to  increase  our  membership 
if  our  work  improves,  in  whith  case  increased  fees  will  more  than  meet  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure,  The  work  of  the  local  centres  will  automatically  attract  interested 
persons  who  will  be  willing  to  join  the  Association. 


/‘A  Ray  of  Tkue  Light” 

I  realise  that  the  success  of  our  work  may  depend  on  co-operatioo,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  the  financial  assistance  of  Universities,  commercial  bodies  and  petBoiis 
and  of  the  Government  ;  but  we  cannot  expect  to  get  such  assistance  unless  we 
have  gone  a  step  forward  ourselves  and  created  a  demand  for  it.  In  spite  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  am  optimistic,  that  once  the  value  of  our  work  is  appreciated  on  its 
merits  such  assistance  would  be  forthcoming.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  shall  have 
on  the  one  hand  to  give  an  assurance  and  on  the  other  to  ask  for  privilege  that 
our  work  shall  be  on  scientific  lines  and  in  the  true  interest  of  the  country,  it  shall 
therefore  be  free  from  pressure  of  outside  parties  or  of  those  with  preconceived 
notions.  The  task  of  scientific  investigator  is  difficult  because  he  cannot  please 
parties  if  we  worship  science  and  truth.  His  work  should  be  therefore  all  the  more 
valuable  and  deserving  of  encouragement  by  those  who  realise  that  at  this  juncture 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  an  organised  progress  in  this  connection  is  both  de¬ 
sirable  and  urgent. 

Out  of  the  darkness  created  by  systematically  fostered  prejudices  and  organised 
selfishness,  a  ray  of  true  economic  light  may  yet  penetrate.  The  force  of  that 
light  for  good  will  depend  on  the  devotion  of  the  disinterested  economist  to  his 
science,  helped  in  his  difficult  task  by  those  in  power  and  authority  in  private  and 
public  life.  We  can  only  pray  that  the  foresight  necessary  for  bringing  forth  such 
devotion  and  such  help  will  not  be  lacking,  and  that  the  privilege  of  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  freedom  in  which  alone  creative  thought  may  blossom  will  not  be  denied 
to  the  economist ;  otherwise  the  thinking  that  is  done  to  order  or  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  suspense  will  be  like  the  incoherent  mumbling  of  a  man  in  dotage,  the 
precursor  of  the  approaching  end. 
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Recovery  Plans  for  India 

Papers  were  then  read  in  the  Conference.  Mr.  M.  F.  Gandhi  of  the  Indian  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  Calcutta,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  “Economic  Plannina; 
for  India— A  Supreme  Necessity,’^  declared 

“I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  any  future  scheme  of  planning,  undue 
emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on  the  development  of  large-scale  industries,  India 
IS  particularly  suited  to  the  development  of  middle-class  industries,  and  cottage 
industries,  and  it  is  such  industries  which  will  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment 
to  a  great  extent  and  create  conditions  in  which  there  will  be  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  capital”. 

He  said  that  he  wished  to  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  correct  economic 
policy  for  India  which  should  aim  at  reducing  the  chronic  unemployment  and 
under- employment  in  the  country.^  The  precipitate  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
commodities,  had  serious  repercussions  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  masses  in 

consumption  of  various  commodities  had  gone  down. 

He  addled  that  India  should  have  unrestricted  power  to  enter  into  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries  in  a  manner  which  would  be  advantageous  to  her. 

Along  with  a  policy  of  protection,  conditions  must  be  created  in  which  middle 
class  and  cottage  industries  could  be  easily  carried  on  in  competition  with  large- 
scale  mdusl^ies  and  for  that  purpose  adequate  State  aid  must  be  offered.  The  local 
as  well  as  Central  Governments  should  institute  schemes  for  helping  small-scale 
and  cottage  industries  by  establishing  co-operative  societies,  etc.  What  was  needed 
vras  a  bold  policy  of  expansion.  It  was  equally  essential  that  the  Government 
snould  take  action  m  consultation  with  and  after  securing  approval  of  accredited 
representatives  of  public  opinion  in  the  country. 


Aspect  of  Economic  Planning 

An  economic  council  which  would  help  them  to  foresee  and  tackle  with  the  com- 
plex  economic  problems  of  the  modern  world,  which  would  engage  itself  in  continu¬ 
ous  study  of  current  economic  problems,  of  the  development  of  trade  and  industry 
in  each  ^province,  which  would  complete  and  co-ordinate  the  statistical  and  other 
information  require  by  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  which  would  invite  the 
attention  of  boifi  these  to  important  economic  changes  and  tendencies  and  which 
wonld  suggest  to  the  Gorernment  plans  for  solving  fundamental  economic  difficulties 
as  those  connected  with  the  stabilization  of  trade  and  the  development  of  national 

®"SSested  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Narayamwami 
1”®  paper  on  “Some  Aspects  of  Economic  Plan¬ 
ning  for  India  .  Dr.  Najdu  said  that  it  was  desirable  that  such  a  Council  should 

i°i  servants  and  that  it  should  contain  within  itself 

industry  and^  labour  and  experts  in  economics  among  others.  True 

effeeti’^e^Btens  much  in  envisaging  the  future  as  in  taking 

necuive  steps  to  make  the  dreams  of  to-day  the  realities  of  to-morrow. 

Scope  and  Methods 

Dr.  L.  of  the  Dacca  University  in  the  course  of  his  uaner  on  “Scone 

Planning  in  India”  said  that  economic  planning  invS 

be  acauM  La?nlv  of  the  specific  environment  which  could 

It  th!  organisation  of  economic  and  statistical  intelligence. 

muSmit^  1  environment,  which  would  be  very 

mu<m  iunitea  in  their  case  by  the  safeguards  and  special  powers  nronnsed  in  tbA 

pritSroK^^'S-lli-rt*®’^  ?Ssti1utiM  of 

planninl  in  Iniia.^hieh^hould  conli°sf  ffive  of  economic 

planning  of  piauning.  consist  at  present  of  a  five-year^programme  for  the 

Programme  of  PuBHc  Works 

his  paper  on  “A  plan  For  Econo- 
X  breakdown  of  purchasing  power,  which  was 

economic^sitnation,^eouM  be  remedied  by 

purchasine  fower  bnt  wnn^A  '''’^noh  would  not  only  increase  employment 

MufnS®  a  better  economi 

©T  P  *  his  was,  he  added,  one  of ^  t^^  important  aspects  of  economi 
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planning  to-day.  A  more  comprehensive  type  of  planning  might  not  be  practicable 
in  the  circumstances  of  India,  but  no  serious  objection  could  be  urged-against  a  cau¬ 
tious  policy  of  loan  expenditure  on  urgently  needed  works  of  public  utility. 

Ameliorative  Measures 

Dr.  Gyaji  Ghand  of  the  Patna  University,  in  his  paper  on  “Essentials  Of  Econo¬ 
mic  Planning  For  India”,  urged  the  view  that  he  was  for  econornic  planning  for 
India.  But  he  saw  that  neither  they  had  clearly  understood  what  it  meant  and  in¬ 
volved  nor  had  they  the  means  at  their  disposal  for  carrying  out  a  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  change  like  planned  economy.  He  suggested  that^  they  should  re¬ 
distribute  Government  portfolios,  enlarge  the  functions  and  utility  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  appoint  marketing  officers,  and  carry  out  economic  surveys,  make  use  of  the 
fiscal  convention  to  get  better  terms  in  international  exchange,  establish  land 
gage  banks  and  have  demonstrations  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  These 
were  all  useful  measures  and  they  would  have  ameliorative  effect.  But  let  them  not 
confuse  the  issues.  If  the  peculiar  conditions  of  their  national  life  or  some  immut¬ 
able  laws  of  being  make  gradualness  inevitable,  let  them  proceed  gradually,  step  by 
step,  from  precedent  to  precedent  and  build  slowly  but  surely. 

Economic  Planning  for  India 

Frof.  B,  G.  Karve  of  the  Ferguson  College,  Poona,  in  his  paper  on  “Economic 
Planning  For  India”  drew  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  features  and 
difficulties  of  planning  in  general  and  of  planning  in  India  in  particular.  The 
political,  administrative  and  economic  difficulties  set  forth  by  him  threatened  to- 
make  the  adoption  of  a  ful-fledged  scheme  of  planning  in  India  only  a  remote 
possibility.  By  the  careful  selection  and  assiduous  development  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  pursuits  the  needed  balance  must  be^  imparted  to  Indian  economy. 
Indianisation  of  banking  and  insurance,  the  promotion  of  internal  migrations  and. 
external  colonisation,  the  conclusion  of  trade  agreements  with  all  friendly  countries 
on  purely  economic  grounds  and  as  unrestricted  basis  as  possible,  the  greater 
protection  of  tenants,  particular!}  in  the  U.  P.  and  the  Bayatwari  provinces,  the 
adoption  of  organised  poor  relief  and  other  measures  based  on  the  principle  or 
social  solidarity,  the  gradual  introduction  of  collective  insurance  among  fheir 
industrial  population  and  the  general  replacement  of  unregulated  money-lenders 
by  organised  banking  were  a  few  of  the  raosb  pressing  objects  of  national  economy 
which  a  comprehensive  economic  plan  ought  to  attempt. 

Fallacies  of  Planning 

In  his  paper  on  “Fallacies  of  Economic  Planning”  Mr,  Kkagendra  Nath  Fen  of 
the  Calcutta  University,  discussed  the  question  of  Economic  Planning  as  a  phase  of 
economic  nationalism  arising  from  post-War  economic  conditions  and  warned 
economists  against  the  complacent  assumption  that  it  meant  the  end  of  the  era  or 
the  pre-War  competitive  system.  He  traced  the  course  of  recent  econoniic  deve¬ 
lopments  and  concluded  that  though  the  ^future  was  yet  indefinite,  there  ^were 
certain  tendencies  which  pointed  in  the  direction  of  a  return  to  the  competitive 
system  on  a  more  rational  basis. 

Population  of  India 

Mr,  E,  Sinha  of  the  Calcutta  University,  in  his  paper  “Is  India  Overpopulated”, 
discussed  the  validity  of  some  of  the  tests  usually  applied  for  determining  over¬ 
population,  and  described  some  practical  devices  for  judging  whether  there  haa 
been  any  departure  from  the  optimum  with  reference  to  which  alone  over  popula¬ 
tion  or  underpopulation  could  have  any  meaning.  Borne  relevant  statistics  of  real 
income  per  head  were  quoted  in  this  connection.  ^  it  'was  pointed  out  ^  that  fuUer 
data  were  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  whether 
ndia  was  overpopulated  or  not. 


The  Industries  Conference 

Simla-9th.  July  to  Hth.  July  1934 

A  CoDferenee  of  the  Ministers  and  x  -r  , 

provinces  and  important  Indian  States,  toe-ethp^i  Industries  from  the  various 

on  the  9tli.  July  1934  and  continued  till  the  commenced  at  Simla 

Frank  Noyce,  Member  for  Industries  and  Labour  ’ chairmanship  of  Sir 
Assembly  buildings.  No  regular  agenda  ^as  a  committee  room  of  the 

proceedings  were  not  open  to  the  press.  ^uppuea  to  the  delegates  and  the 

The  main  object  of  the  conference  vras  to  disr^noc  t-x.  \ 

Governments  for  the  development  of  the  handlonm^  schemes  oQvarious  provincial 
the  Government  of  India  had  allotted  Bs,  i  industry  for  which 

conference  would  also  consider,  among  the  mainr  for  five  years.  The 

a  central  industrial  intelligence  and  research  proposals  to  establish 

fifth  Industries  Conference  held  in  Delhi  in  which  were  discussed  at  the 

provincial  Governments  would  come  forward  cf  April.  The  various 

development  of  both  the  handloom  Weavino-  respective  schemes  for  the 

ture  industry.  ^  maustry  and  research  in  the  sericul- 

The  Associated  Press  learnt  that  deleo-afAci  x 
first  of  all  ascertain  whether  it  is  true  that  Q^  ^  certain  Indian  States  would 
discussions  relating  to  the  handloom  weavin^^^  •  j  excluded  from  the 

hold  that  they  have  an  important  part  to  ni^v  t  ^*jdustry  and,  if  so,  why.  They 
silk  industry.  Perhaps  the  Viceroy's  speech  kaf  ^  promotion  of  the 

sised  the  need  for  the  cooperation  of  Indian  when  his  Excellency  empha- 
common  advancement  of  both  will  be  quoted  ^  with  British  India  for  the 
Indian  States’  representatives  during  the  diBr»i,«  •  inclusion  of 

weaving  industry.  discussions  relating  to  the  handloom 

The  Associated  Press  understands  that  fha 
clearing  house  in  industrial  intelligence  will  he  df  establishing  a  central 

approves  of  the  Government  of  India’s  scheme  If  conference 

to  the  Indian  stores  department,  the  establmKvS^  bureau  will  be  set  up  attached 
^ready  had  a  marked  effect  in  promoting  the  cf  which  is  said  to  have 

The  bureau  will  keep  in  close  contact  with  indTi«7^  Indian  industries, 

ness,  collaborate  with  the  provincial  directors  re^av^^  .markets  and  current  busi- 
bnlletms  on  matters  connected  with  induat^oi^^^^  mdustrial  research,  publish 
industrialists  with  suggestions  and  also  in  i^^search  and  development,  assist 
tions_  in  India,  The  Government  of  India  in  «  of  industrial  exhibi- 

pomted  out  that  the  bureau  will  be  organizgH  delegates  have 

m  time  it  can  be  separated  from  the  Stores  denqrf.^^^  in  order  that 

dent  department.  Though  full  details  of  formed  mfn  on  indpnAn- 


”■  -L  jr  .  -  - - —  LIIA  and  formed  into  an  indepen- 

been  worked  out  the  Government  of  India  organizations  have  not  yet 

of  Rs  if  decided  to  provide 


funds  in  the  first  instance  to  the  extent 


uwo  Miou  luoiauuc  Lu  uiie  exienc  of  T?s  ^'-“‘'^I'lveiy  aeciaed  to  proviae 
One  of  the  main  sources  of  information  relatimy  ■»  ®Prend  over  three  years, 

the  provincial  departments  of  industries  thA  ^odustrial  development  being 
from  the  eonfpnce  the  extent  to  which  the  of  India  will  ascertain 

maJong  the  scheme  a  success.  Governments  will  cooperate  in 

Ut  P.  Goveenment’s  Note  oijr  Rtt 
The  Associated  Press  understands  that  thA  Indijsteies 

conference  pointed  out  that  the  I’rovinces  Government  in  a 

Harconrt  Butler  Technological  Institute  are  oil  sections  of  the 

research  relating  to  those  two  branches  of  "well  equipped  for  industrkl 

ft  anf  AnaSly  assi^ted  will 

for  both  research  and  intelligence.  function  as  its  special  branches 

_  The_:EMhnQir  Government  in  a  note  stated  tK  . 

Kb.  1  lakh  for  setting  np  machinery  to  condiTcf  ,‘^®y  .already  allotted  over 

research  ia  the  technique  of 
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cardiDg,  spinning  and  weaving  and  that;  if  substantial  assistance  is  forth<^niing 
they  will  be  prepared  to  equip  the  research  station  with  necessary  stau  ana  even 
trained  apprentices.  The  Kashmir  Government  want  Bs.  5.000  annually  for  live 
years. 


Provincial  Government’s  Proposals 

How  the  various  local  Governments  in  British  India  propose  to  develop  the 
handloom  industry  will  be  known  by  the  Industries  Conference  tomorrow,  ^acn 
province  will  of  course  be  given  a  free  hand  to  tackle  the  problem^  facing  nanaioom 
weaving  industryj  but  they  must  all  keep  in  view  the  general  policy  that  coopera¬ 
tive  buying  and  selling  on  behalf  of  handloom  weavers  should  be  developed. 

Madras 

In  Madras,  except  in  the  ISTilgiris,  all  other  districts  are  handloom  weaving 
areas.  According  to  the  1931  figures,  the  total  number  of  handlooms  at  workm 
the  presidency  was  1,93,000,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  6,41»000. 
Considering  the  quantity  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn  alone  consumed  by  the  hand¬ 
loom  weavers  and  the  number  of  people  dependent  upon  the  textile  cottage  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  urged  that  a  sum  of  Bs.  1,32,000  in  the  first  year  and  Bs.  1,22.300  in 
subsequent  years  should  be  contributed  to  this  province.  In  the  initial  stages 
various  forms  of  direct  assistance  are  proposed  to  be  accorded  to  free  weavers  from 
their  indebtedness  to  sowcars  and  bring  the  weavers  into  the  fold  of  cooperative 
societies.  The  crux  of  the  whole  problem  of  handloom  weaving  is  mpketing  and 
the  Madras  Government  propose  to  establish  a  provincial  cooperative  mwketing 
society  to  be  managed  by  a  board  consisting  of  15  members,  of  which  the  Director 
of  Industries  will  be  the  president  and  the  Principal  of  the  Government  Textile 
Institute  will  be  the  secretary.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  society  to  appoint  an 
expert  marketing  officer  with  necessary  staff.  The  society  will  open  sales  depots »  m 
suitable  centres  in  the  presidency  like  Madras,  Madura,  Salem,  Coimbatore,  Bella^, 
Conjeevaram,  Peddapuram  and  Oannanore,  Steps  will  also  be  taken  to  revive  the 
existing  weavers’  societies  in  their  repective  areas,  the  provincial  society  giving  each 
primary  society  a  grant  of  not  more  than  Bs.  250  per  annum  to  meet  its 
expenditure. 


Burma 

The  Burma  Government  have  submitted  a  long  memorandum  in  which  they 
claim  more  than  what  they  would  get  as  one-tenth  share  on  the  ground  amoDg 
other  things,  that  Burma  has  the  largest  number  of  looms  of  any  province  m  India 
and  that  she  has  no  interest  in  the  mill  industry,  for  the  protection  of  which  the 
Indian  Tariff  (Textile  Protection  Amendment)  Bill  was  passed.  The  duties  imposed 
by  this  bill  fall  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  people,  the  bulk  of  whom 
are  agriculturists  and  as  the  handloom  industry  is  au  important  subsidiary  occupa¬ 
tion  of  agriculturists  it  deserves  a  greater  amount  of  share  in  the  grants-in-aid. 
At  present  the  handloom  industry,  which  is  scattered  throughout  the  province,  is 
unorganized.  With  a  grant-in-aid,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  permanent  exhibition 
of  the  handloom  weavers’  products  and  a  research  station,  as  well  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  demonstration  parties  the  aim  of  which  will  be  to  introduce  improved  appli¬ 
ances  and  methods  of  weaving. 


Bombay 

In  Bombay  the  grant-in-aid  is  proposed  to  be'spent  at_ the  commencement  of  start¬ 
ing  district  industrial  associations  for  helping  weavers  in  the  matter  of  marketing 
their  products,  most  of  the  working  capital  being  supplied  to  the  associations  by 
cooperative  banks.  At  least  five  such  associations  will  be  necessary  to  start  with, 
each  to  be  allotted  Bs.  5,000  per  annum.  The  constitution  of  the  district  industrial 
association  will  be  on  the  basis  of  co-operative  sales  agency  and  will  be  open  to  the 
association  to  sell  goods  to  members  and  non-members. 

UmTED  FrOVIKCES 

In  the  United  Biovinees  they  have  several  schemes,  the  total  cost  of  which  will 
he  Bs.  2,20,000  on  acconnt  of  non-recurring  charges  and  Bs.  50,000  for  recurring 
expenses.  The  schemes  include  a  provincial  intelligence  bureau,  a  provincial  mar¬ 
keting  organisation,  provincial  designing  section,  a  provincial  refinishing  plant  and 
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handloom  industry  in  the 

Centeal  Peovinces 

_  The  Central  Provinces  Government  wishes  to  establish  weavers’  en 
cieties  at  Nagpur.  Kamptee,  Jubbulpore,  Ellijpur  and  LrEnr  wilvPf  w 
members  in  each  society.  There  will  he  aaaif  J  ^1“  ®  “““dred 

raw  materials  and  to  t^e  sale  of  finished^  cbth,  ke  to^tal  cxSditure^for“ffe^fi°^ 

CneVlhe  hanHW^  at  Es.  63.000  in  the  first  year.  It  is  saW  tharfn  Se  OenSl 

...to.  “fcs  ;k 

consumed  in  the  provinces  is  produced  in  hindiooms.  quantity  of  cloth 

Assam 

Government  ernnorinm  Gautoti  ;  (2)  the  reorganisation  of  the 

^ties  Se  emnoS  eL,  -»  increase  its  usefulness  and  expand  its  acti- 

nndertafce  sucE  schemes  as  may  bT^neces\‘I?v  ^  '“Stitution  to 

and  selling  on  behalf  of  handfoom  wea-^er^L/ 

iBdustry*  weavers  and  for  the  better  organisation  of  the 

Bengal 

appoto^n'^weS’tof to  reconstitute  the  Board  of  Industrial  Union, 
weavers  in  new  designs  industrial  Union  and  to  train  up 

knowl^rof  weaSs  textile,  etc.  One  supervisor  with  technical 

The  unifn  will  requife  a  CrsAidy  oVT??°'h  nm^°" 

are  nronosed  tn  f •  r®’  rupees  each.  Marketing  offices 

to  the  provincial  societl  as  weuTEf  indurtrTal  marketing  conditions 

:v^^' 'v  ■  ..  Punjab. 

in  weEvS'ittrS^X^e^dPnEy^^®®  central  organisation  with  branches 

help  in  the  supply  of  suitahlp°mTX;!o  with  the  cooperative  societies  will 

information  as  to^ihe  analitips  nf  °h  materials  at  cheaper  rates,  supply 

tion  and  advertisement^  Then  thme  standardiza- 

will  advice  the  central  nro-nmeaff/^vv  marketing  officer,  with  assistants,  who 

at  what  price.  It  is  oronoqpri  of  cloth  to  be  purchased  and 

branches  in  outlyine:  jmnnrfnn?  l^he  central  organisation  at  Amritsar,  with 
pur,  Jattan,  Miiitan^and^anipat7^^^^°^  centres  like  Ludhiana,  Jalalpur,  Hoshiar- 

„  .  S^^ICULTUEAL  EeBEAECH 

years,  will  be  discussed’ bv^thr^unuf  ^  allotted  annually  for  five 

Khar  and  Orrissa  Asssa^i  when  the  representatives  from  Madras, 

Central  BenTf  States,  the 

schemes.  *  ^  Punjab  and  Burma  will  explain  their  respective 

_  Mysoee 

accordin? to^ the  Tariff of  *  output  of  raw  silk  in  India,  and 

of  Serry  Wes  spends  Es.  2  lakhs  annually.  The  cost 

of  silk  Qf  f  fent.  of  the  total  cost  of  production 

ments,  improvemenf  rJ  ^^csearch  work  in  manurial  experi- 

icS  sSEShSe  ™  grafting  and  other  methods.  As 

©I  cocoons  per  nil  it  suggested  to  increase  this  production 

reeling  are  proposed  Tht  economies  in  the  cost  of 

Ind  Er  schemes  is  a  little  over  Es.  2  lakhs 

recurring  and  Es.  67, COG  recurring.  Xhe  Mysore  Government  has  also  outlined 
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^  spinning  factory  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  68,000,  which, 

T?  ^  legitimate  charge  on  sericultural  research. 

TaT>Mnm®Kwf,?®M-“  Mysore  Government  are  supported  by  au  elaborote  memo- 
to  be  ^  Association,  which  deals  exhaustively  with  the  measures 

and  reSf  ?f  cultivation  of  mulberry,  rearing  of  cocoons 

Madras 

cocoona^Te'^?orr?‘it®.^’^*“®jP®'-  wJ'ere  rearing  of  silk  worms  and  reeling  of 

Xse  to  M^sere  nfber  1“  purelj  cottage  conditions  is  Kollegal  tafufc, 

Eunnum  centres  where  fCBearch  work  can  be  carried  on  are  Coonoor, 

inrf?Jpnniia  Madras  Presidency  produces  one  of  the  best 

urff^  that  I  snm  ef  R  ^  mulberry  it  is 

thi  first  year  and  aLut'S^OO  fn^he^Seedfng'y^^^^^^ 

Bihak  and  Oeissa 

grea^po^sMittes*^  Ofissa  Government  state  that  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  offers 

Central  Provinces 

Provinces  GovMnment  would  like  to  conduct  intensive  scientific 

cocoon^nntmThT,  Tussore  silk  rearing  and  improve  the  volume  of  the 

^  ^  setting  up  a  small  organisation  at  an  estimated  coat  of  Es.  4,000 

Assam 

12  districts  silk  rearing  is  practised  in 
whern^^lo  t,®  already  been  made  in  two  of  the  remaining  districts.  No- 

Thfl®  ®?®®P''  Assam,  are  three  species  of  silkworm  cultivated. 

industry  as  a  whole  is  hindered  for  want  of  funds  S 
Assam  recommend  the  establishing  of  a  central  research  institute  in 


Kashmir 

^^e^rcir  Government  has  a  scheme  for  establishing  an  institute.  It  nointa 

wbVR!^}b‘f*®rr°““*/^  ?l  Majesty's  dominions  is  endowed  by  nature 

JaSmn  Success  _  of  the  sericultural  industry  as  Kashmere  and 

inmn  ■  j  annually  20,000  ounces  of  silkworm  seed, 

KelSood  folomn?®  -v^  affords  a  meauB 

and  Janan  THp^^’^PcR  ^^®  Ilit  by  competition  from  China 

Kashmir  Government  wants  a  provision  of  Es.  25,000  annually 
for  subsequent  years  m  order  to  give  a  start  to  the  proposed  institute.  ^ 

Central  toxA 

Rflv^^L‘w?tK‘  officiating  director  of  the  plant  industry  in  Indore, 

proper  research  work,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  sericulture 
the  attempted  in  Central  India,  would  be  successful.^  He  stressed 

in  q^uestion  ^  by  a  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  immediate  problem 

in  Central  India  is  the  provision  of  an  alternative  crop  in  place  of  opinion. 

Bengal 

the^GofeJnSnf  ^  ®^®®“'“^  and  twisting  machinery  at 

Punjab 

very  Babmontane  tract  of  the  province  is 

Burma 

„  tor  of  Agriculture,  Burma  in  a  note,  states  that  the  diffienltv  exnanVnPB,! 

np  to  date  by  the  department  in  extending  the  industry  has  been  %ua^  tr5b« 

I"??®  among  Buddhists  against  the  killing  of  tKrvaf  which 
an  essential  part  of  the^process  of  silk  worm  rearing.  At  Leifctho  In  the  Tcuno-nn 
hill  tracts,  where  there  13  a  small  sericultural  industry  supervised  by  the  Italian 
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Eoman  Catholic  Mission  most  of  the  people  are  non-Buddhist  Karens,  and  this 
diflScnlfcy  does  not  arise.  There  are  mulberry  gardens  at  'Maymyo  and  Paukkaung. 

The  scheme  for  research  proposed  by  the  Burma  Government  is  estimated  to 
cost  Es.  16,000  non-recurring  and  Rs.  10,000  recurring  in  the  first  year. 

Gwalior  has  also  submitted  a  scheme- 

Sir  Frank  Noyce’s  Speech 

Sir  Frank  Noyce,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  in  opening  the  Industries  Confe¬ 
rence,  said  that  they  were  there  to  implement  the  passage  in  the  Government  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  Provincial  Economic  Conference,  dealing  with  the  proposal  to  consti¬ 
tute  industrial  intelligence  and  research  on  soupd  and  practical  lines  and  to  decide 
on  the  best  way  of  distributing  grants  which  the  Government  of  India  had  given 
for  research  in  sericultural  industry  and  for  the  development  of  the  handloom 
weaving  industry. 

Regarding  the  first  he  said:  ‘We  said  why  we  are  anxious  that  the  Bureau 
should  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  you  and  that  we  want  you  to  tell  us  how  we  can 
make  it  of  the  utmost  value  to  you.  One  question  which  was  put  to  me  in  my 
recent  tour,  both  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  was  “Why  are  you  attaching  this  Bur¬ 
eau  to  the  Indian  Stores  department  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  it  as  a 
separate  organisation  I  think  that  a  perusal  of  the  note  that  the  Chief  Con¬ 
troller  of  Stores,  Sir  James  Pitkeathly,  has  placed  before  you  will  give  a  sufficiant 
answer  to  that  question.  We  are  attaching  it  to  the  Indian  Stores  department  be¬ 
cause  the  Indian  Stores  department  is  under  the  very  able  guidance  of  Sir  James 
Pitkeathly  whose  work  on  behalf  of  the  development  of  the  Indian  industries  and 
especially  of  the  smaller  Indian  industries,  has  been  recognized  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  India  (hear,  hear).  We  are  attaching  it  to  his  department  because 
it  is  a  live  department.  In  giving  him  additional  work  which  he  has  very  readily 
undertaken  to  carry  through  we  are  placing  at  your  disposal  the  benefit  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  of  all  the  officers  of  his  department,  and  we  are  also  pla¬ 
cing  at  your  disposal  the  resources  of  the  test  house  which  that  department  main¬ 
tains.  If  any  of  you  would  like  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the 
Indian  Stores  department,  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  it  does  in  the  way  of 
testing  and  reporting  on  the  aifferent  products  manufactured  in  this  country,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  if  you  are  ever  in  Calcutta  you  should  visit  the  Alipore 
test  house  when  you  will  receive  a  very  warm  welcome  and  everything  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  you, 

“You  wtll  have  gathered  that  we  are  not  starting  a  scheme  on  the  very  exten- 
sive  lines  suggested  in  the  course  of  our  discussions  last  year,  Some  of  you  would 
have  liked  to  see  us  start  a  Council  of  Industrial  Research  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Agricultural  Research.  I  explained  the  objections  ,  to 
that  last  year.  I  need  not  repeat  them.  Most  of  you  were  here  last  year  and  you 
know  what  they  are.  One  very  great  objection  is  of  course  the  financial  one.  Ano¬ 
ther  is  that  if  we  were  to  start  an  Imperial  Council  of  Industrial  Research  we 

should  not  really  know  at  present  the  best  lines  on  which  to  start  it.  It  is  for 

these  reasooB  amongst  others  that  we  are  proposing  to  start  on  this  small 

scale.  Although  it  is  on  a  small  scale  and  although  the  money  we  have  at 

our  disposal  only  amounts  to  Rs.  5  lakhs  to  be  spent  in  three  years  I  cannot 

myself  help  thinking  that  a  very  great  deal  can  be  done  with  that  money 

if  we  use  it  in  the  way  foreshadowed  in  Sir  James  Pitkeathly^s  note. 

Position  of  the  Indian  States 

‘There  is  one  very  important  point  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  Indian 
States  in  respect  of  this  bureau.  The  position  of  the  Indian  States  differs  very 
greatly  in  regard  to  the  three  questions  which  are  coming  before  us  to-day  but  in 
respect  of  this  Bureau  of  Industrial  Intelligence  and  Research  we  hope  that  they  will 
come  in  as  full  collaborators  and  co-operators  in  the  scheme.  We  are  anxious  that  they 
should  come  into  the  scheme  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  Indian  provinces,  I  may 
say  that  there  is  no  question  at  any  rate  at  this  juncture  of  charging  any  fees  for 

the  vitilisation  of  the  services  of  the  bureau.  Those  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 

of  provinces  and  of  the  Indian  States  without  any  charge  whatever.  But 
we  hope  that  in  return  for  our  doing  so  they  will  also  place  their  own  sources  of 
information  ana  their  own  research  institutes,  if  they  have  any,  at  the  disposal  of 
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the  bureau  so  that  it  may  work  for  the  greater  good  of  India  as  a  whole.  I  hope 
it  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  this  bureau  may  form  the  nucleus  of  a  much  bigger 
organisation  in  the  year  to  come.  What  we  are  asking  you  to  do  is  to  let  _us  try 
out  his  experiment,  and  if  it  proves  successful  then  to  decide  in  consultation  to¬ 
gether  in  what  directions  its  operations  can  be  extended  and  how  it  can  be  made 
more  useful. 

“Now  I  turn  to  the  question  of  sericultural  research.  I  had  better  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  posiiion  of  the  States  in  that  matter  is  not  the  same  as  it  is 
in  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Intelligence  and  Eesearch,  I  may  here  bring 
in  for  a  moment  the  question  of  handloom  weaving  and  show  you  where  the  differ¬ 
ence  lies.  In  regard  to  sericultural  research  we  are,  it  is  true,  dealing  with  an  all- 
India  question.  But  the  money  available  is  British  India  money  and  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  make  any  grants  to  the  States  unless  it  is  for  research  work  which 
will  be  of  use  to  British  India.  The  money  we  have  available  for  sericultural  rese¬ 
arch  is  apparently  as  shown  by  a  close  study  of  the  memoranda  which  have  been 
placed  before  us  by  the  States  and  the  provinces  a  mere  drop  ;in  the  ocean  and  it 
will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  indeed  to  decide  how  it  is  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage.  I  think  you  may  consider  it  desirable  that  we  should  appoint  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  our  members  to  consider  this  matter  and  it  will  be  for  us  to  consider 
whether  a  large  portion  of  the  one  lakh  available  could  not  be  best  utilised  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  first  class  sericultural  expert  who  could  come  out  to 
India  and  advise  ns  how  best  to  spend  what  litlle  money  we  have.  The  second 
question  which  will  have  to  be  considered  is  whether  it  is  advisable  that  we  should 
appoint  a  sericultural  committee,  more  or  less  a  permanent  sericultural  committee, 
to  deal  with  the  administration  of  this  grant  and  generally  to  co-ordinate  the  effort 
in  regard  to  sericultural  development.  The  third  question  is  whether  again  in  view 
of  the  small  amount  of  money  we  have  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  it  on  the  production  of  disease-free  seed.  These  seem  to  me  the 
three  main  questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  sericultural  research. 

“Now  I  turn  to  the  question  of  handloom  weaving.  There,  as  I  have  explained, 
we  are  dealing  with  British  India  money  and  I  am  afraid  that  as  things  are  at 
present,  though  they  may  be  different  under  the  federal  constitution  to  which  we 
are  all  looking  forward,  there  is  no  money  available  for  expenditure  in  Indian 
States.  But  if  the  States  would  like,  as  I  hope  they  will,  to  take  part  in  our  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  subject,  if  they  would  like  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
and  of  the  work  they  have  done,  if  they  would  also  like  to  learn  if  they  can,  as  I 
hope  they  can,  from  British  India  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  British  India, 
they  will  be  very  welcome  indeed  to  do  so.  The  amount  we  have  at  our  disposal  in 
this  case  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  considerably  larger  than  in  that  of  sericultural  research. 
I  cannot  say  exactly  how  much  it  is.  Tne  Government  of  India  have  promised  that 
they  would  spend  on  the  handloom  industry  an  amount  equal  to  the  proceeds  of 
an  import  duty  of  a  quarter  anna  per  pound  on  imported  yarn  up  to  50  S.  We  do 
not  yet  know  what  the  amount  is  likely  to  be.  The  estimate  which  Sir  Jospeh  Bhore 
gave  in  the  Assembly  was  about  Es.  31  and  half  lakhs,  but  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  it  will  probably  be  a  little  more.  This  year  we  shall  only  get  11  months'  proceeds 
but  I  think  we  can  work  more  or  less  on  a  figure  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Es.  5  lakhs  for  a  year.  I  shall  deal  with  the  question  of  procedure  in  a  move¬ 
ment,  but  I  would  say  now  that  the  questions  which  seem  to  me  most  important 
are  the  extent  to  which  the  cooperative -movement  can  be  utilized  in  saving  the 

handloom  industry,  whether  there  are  any  matters  of  common  interest  such  as  the 

question  of  designs  and  that  of  improved  machinery  which  could  with  greater 
advantage  be  undertaken  at  the  centre,  and  the  extend  if  any,  to  whkh  the  grant 
should  be  used  for  instructional  and  similar  purposes.  ^ 

There  is  one  very  important  point  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  regard  to  both 
sericultural  research  and  also  the  handloom  industry,  and  that  is  that  the  grant 
which  is  being  placed^a.t  our  disposal  is  for  five  years  only,  and  that  any  schemes 
which  we  approve  will  have  to  be  based  on  that  assumption.  Another  point  which 

should  be  mentioned  is  that  we  are  here  to-day  really  in  the  position  of  advisers  to 

the  Government  of  India.  The  Government  of  India  stipulated,  in  promising  this 
grant,  that  it  musr  be  spent  on  approved  schemes,  that  the  schemes  should  be 
placed  before  the  Government  of  India  for  consideration.  This  is  not,  therefore 
entirely  a  matter  for  my  department,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions/ of  a  conference  such  as  this  of  which  I  am  a  member  will  carrv  the  utmost 
weight  with  theiGovt.  of  India  and  will  receive  their  most.sympathetic  consideration' 
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cd  tJi6  d6p6Dd€DC6  of  tli6  proposal  on  tJhie  rnonpT’fltinn  tiin  irk  •  ^i^d  6iiiph8isiS‘" 

Ks  jE"KLrsss 

for  agriculture  within  their  boundaries  ^  ^  ‘  “°“®y  available 

i>io3  general  discussion  on  the  handloom  weaving  industrv  woa  a  vi. 

view  to  securing  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  exDertH  nr««L  TK  ^ 

]ect8^  discussed  were  cooperative  organisation  of  handlnnm  wo*'  Principal  sub- 
ments  for  improving  designs  and  seunrino-  fha  best  arrange- 

machinery  and  the  generfl  principles  which  would  go^rthfolin  in 

_Tq  winding  up  the  proceedings  for  the  day  the  chairman grants, 
criteria  for  allocating  grants  would  be  the  nnmhor  n?  T  suggested  that  the  best 
amount  which  the  province  wl  spending  on  hafnw  Province,  the 

the  expenditure  whi?h  it  proposedTo  makl  iu  futurS. 


decisions  of  Sub-Committees 

.oSfSd  Sr.?"  ?;  “• 

The  full  conference  met  again  in  the  flffpmnn  jenculfcure  sub-committe< 

the  general  lines  of  the  pr^oposal  for^  the^  formatin^^^  accepted-  unanimousl 

and  research  bureau.  The  delegates  from  evprv  nf.^1-  ^  an  ^  industrial  intelligenc 

hearted  support  for  making  the  bureau  J  “rif Promised  whole 

reports  of  the  handloom  and  sericultural  m,h  •  conference  adopted  th 

weaving  industry  the  decision  was  taken  tha?^'.f,r°“J“'‘l®‘  hLdloon 

provinces  iu  the  first  year  as  To  onfhalf  in\.£.  ^“^"  be  distributed  in  th 

by  Ae  local  Governments  on  the  improvemmT^nTTlf  *i?  average  expenditur 

of  varn^n  fh®  ^  ‘0  ‘be  other  halUa 

tion  Of  yarn  m  the  handloom  industrv  in  tliA  proportion  to  the  consump 

be  ask^  to  revise  their  schemes  in  the  light  nf  th and  that  local  Governmenti 

in  fhis  war  and  eriticismr  of  their  ^  eche^^^^^  they  could  obtai. 

conference.  The  conference  also  decided  tw  by  th, 

reserved  to  the  Government  of  India  for  d  sirihnt,- cent.  _  of  the  grant  b, 

and  provinces  which  equitably  required  extra  flSfikTT  administratioi 

;  As  regards  sericulture  the  decS  of  the  ^ 

for  distribution,  namely,  rupees  one  lakh  a  ‘bat  the  sum  availabli 

spent  in  a  way  which  promised  most  immer)i!iTf*^\^^l  small  that  it  would  bi 
m  increasing  the  supply  of  disease-free  seS  I  wn=^T®^^‘°- industry,  namelj 
committee  be  set  up  and  attached  to  the  bureau  nf  h,HnT®°i  ‘^bat  an  imperia 

The  eonferenee  concluded  after  an  iaterchana-p  nf  lutelligence  and  research 

Bed  ^special  gratificatiou  that  the  conference  ^aa  delegates  expres- 

.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Gonference  TiLnoo  j'^'y.^®  become  an  annual  event, 
the  sericultural  industry  in  Position  oJ 

research  work.  As  adyised  by  Sir  Frank  N‘nvr>p^f  PFO™^®ecl  grant  of  a  lakh  for 
commi  lee  approved  the  proposS  to  anno^nl  ® ®Pooch  the  sub- 
?nder  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau^  of  Pf^“5^oent  imperial  sericultura] 
department.  This  liesearch  to  be  attached 

sentatives  from  the  silk  growing  orov  Lnf  ^dl  consist  of  repre- 

Madras,  Punjab,  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  Bnrmo  namely,  Assam,  Bengal, 

of  one  lakh  for  research  ludian  States,  Mysore 

proraotion  of  the  industry  and  it  was  *oo  inadequate  for 

ment  of  India  for  an  enhanced  grant  voided  to  make  a  request  to  the 


The  Assembly  Ottawa  Committee  Report 


The  Assembly  Ottawa  Committee’s  Eeport  was  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  on  the  31st.  August  1934. 

Sir  Ahdur  Rahim  and  Mr.  K.  O.  Neogy  appended  a  minute  of  dissent  to  the 
Majority  Eeport,  in  which  they  held— 

(1)  The  preferences  given  by  the  United  Kin^rdom  to  our  agricultural  products 

any  extent  that  matters,  helped  India  to  recover  the  lost  grounds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Preference  given  by  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  adversely 
aiFected  our  foreign  markets.  ^ 

(2)  The  heavy  deficiency  in  cur  exports  is  mainly  due  to  the  weakening  of  our 
markets  and  the  small  increase  in  the  exports  that  there  has  been  during 

1^3-34  as  compared  with  1932-33  is  not  such  as  to  reassure  us  that  ludia  is  on 
the  fair  way  to  economic  and  financial  recovery. 

(3)  Having  regard  to  the  economic  policies  ..adopted  practically  by  all  other 
countries,  trade  agreements  on  the  iDasis  of  mutual  interests  seem  inevitable. 

^  Ihpefore,  they  recomniend  definite  agreements  on  the  system  of  quotas  with  all 
basis^^^^^  that  our  trade  position  may  be  established  on  a  surer 

+1,  Ottawa  Agreement,  they  express  the  opinion,  should  at  least  be  modified  to 

tile  extent  necessitated  by  such  agreements. 

Raju  subinitted  a  separate  minute  of  dissent  in  which  he 
suDmitea  Hr.  Meeks  Eeport  to  a  detailed  analysis  and  came  to  conclusions 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  Committee. 

Majority  Report 

‘‘The  United  pngdom  has  proved  a  steadier  market  for  both  preferential  and 
Indian  commodities  than  the  foreign  countries  in  general. 

The  general  tendency  of  mutual  trade  between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom 
has  ^been  tending  towards  an  equality  of  exchange. 

_  The  preferences  given  by  India  have  not  adversely  affected  Indian  consumers  of 
tne  Indian  revenues. 

have  not  proved  detrimental  to  any  Indian  industry. 

l^“®.'^^hoIe,  the^  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement  has  been  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
the  contrae ting  parties”. 

These  ’^re  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority  members  of  the 
Assembly^Ottawa  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  report  of  Dr.  D.  B.  Meek, 
Director-Greneral  of  Commercial^  Intelligence  and  Statistics,  on  the  working  of  the 
Agreement.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  majority  report 
'  ihough  we_  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  all  the  deductions  or  conclusions 
contained  therein,  Dr.  Meek's  report  constitutes  a  very  fair  and  impartial  review 
of  trade  conditions  since  the  initiation  of  the  preferential  scheme. 

Effect  OF  Peeeeeences  ON*  Expoets 
“The  following  are  our  general  conclusions  in  each  case : 

,  rice  has  been  of  value  to  India,  whose  position  in 

me  United  Kingdom  market  has  improved  both  relatively  and  absolutely  during 
the  period  under  review. 

4.U  invite  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  necessity  of  ensuring 

the_effectiveneBs  of  the  preference  is  not  diminished  by  the  invasion  of  the 
United  Kingdom  market  by  foreign  paddy  and  we  would  also  ask  them  to  consider 
wA^ber  a  preference  for  rice  cannot  be  secured  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Malaya. 

tt  Indian  exporter  a  very  substantial  share  in 

ynited  Kingdom  market  which  had  been  practically  lost  to  India  and  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  It  must  be  regarded  as  definitely  of  benefit. 

TT  India’s  position  vis-a-vis  Ceylon  in  the 

Uiiited  Kingdom  market  and  it  will  ensure  to  India  a  fair  share  in  that  most 
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impqrtanfc  market  in  tke  event  of  any  increase  in  her  export  allotment  under  the 
restriction  scheme. 

Tanned  Skins  :  The  evidence  before  ns  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
preference  has  produced  an  appreciable  effect  on  exports  from  India. 

,  Jute  Manufacture  :  Any  advantage  which  has  accrued  from  the  preference  on 
jute  manufactures  has  been  in  the  nature  of  insurance  against  loss  of  market  rather 
tnan  a  positive  gain  to  the  Indian  manufacturer.  The  preference  is  of  more  value 

manufLturer^^^^^  I*^dian  exporter  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  British 

Eingdom*  marked  improved  her  position  relatively  and  absolutely  in  the  United 

•  We  are  agreed  that  India  has  secured  a  definite  advantage 
from  the  preference  on  woollen  carpets.  ^ 

,  .^9^^ceo  *  (a)  unmanufactured :  We  are  impressed  with  the  potential  value 

in  view  of  the  increasing  production  of  cigarette  tobacco  in  India, 
Manufactured :  We  are  doubtful  whether  the  preference  on  manufactured 
tobacco  has  had  any  definite  value  for  India. 

opinion  that  this  preference  has  been  of  value  and  has 
enamed  India  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  headway  at  the  expense  of  her  competitors. 

preference  has  been  shared  with  other  Empire  countries  and 
AU^ralia  ^pears  to  have  benefited  to  a  greater  extent  than  India. 

Oastor  Oil  r  While  the  Indian  product  has  consolidated  its  position  in  the  United 
-^ingdom  market  at  the  expense  of  foreign  oil,  countries  other  than  the  United 
^mgdom  have  also  ^  increased  their  demand  for  Indian  oil.  We  cannot,  therefore, 

certainty  that  the  preference  has  benefited  the  Indian  exporter  in 

Linseed  Oil  :  No  advantage  has  resulted  from  this  preference. 

Cocoanut  oil  :  The  preference  has  been  of  little  benefit  to  India. 

^®^y  advantage  has  resulted  from  the  preference, 

increased  significantly  in  the  past  two  years^and  the 
unmea  Kingaom  market  has  been  almost  completely  captured. 

sesamum  oils  ;  The  preferences  in  respect  of  these  oils  have  little 
their^sSegua^d^g^^  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  cocoanut  oil,  we  recognise 

enabled  India  to  do  more  than  maintain  her 

posmqn  m  the  United  Kingdom  market. 

pvidinno  fk  increase  in  respect  of  coir  mats  and  mattings  is  clear 

evi^nce  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  preference. 

Though  the  preference  has  enabled  India  to  gain  some  advantage, 
j  gained  to  a  greater  extent. 

Unitpri  has  secured  to  India  a  greater  share  of  the 

deerea8in^^°^^°^  market  at  a  time  when  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 

in  preference  on  granite  setts  has  been  of  advantage  to  India 

of  trade  to  start. 

Bion  evidence  so  far  available  does  not  justify  the  conclu¬ 

sion  that  the  preference  has  yet  been  of  benefit  to  India. 

on  manufactures,  magnesite,  spices  and  wheat  :  The  preference 

on  toese  commodities  has  not  been  of  benefit  up  to  now. 

a  Moek^s  Eeport  contains 

of  His  sJ’s^antage^  which  has  accrued  to  India  from  the  undertaking 

or  nis  Majesty  s  Government  under  the  Ottawa  Agreement. 

respect  of  iron  and  steel:  We  are  of  opinion  that 

Agreement  United  Kingdom  under  the  Supplementary 

safisfied  thflAhp  Indian  pig  iron  producer  and  we  are  equally 

satisfied  tfiat  the  agreement  m  respect  of  sheet  bar  has  been  of  some  advantage. 

^ovem^nl^OnfAnfla^k^’  a  opinion  that  the  preferences  granted  by  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  have  had  little  effect  on  Indian  trade. 


at  Ottawa^^  full  effect  to  the  preference  agreed  upon 

thec^coaniit  report^  and  the ^resumptioiTof  negotia- 

trade  reSwM  with  °  ^ 
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It  is  our  opinion  that  in  each  case  which  was  the  subject  of  our  scrutiny, 
the  preference  has  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  benefited  the  United  Kingc^m. 
We  consider  that  on  the  whole.  Dr,  Meek’s  appreciation  of  ^  the  effect  of  of 
these  preferences  as  set  out  in  Chapter  II  of  his  report  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
value,  and  that  preferences,  in  so  far  as  they  have  moderated  or  counteracted  the 
factors  making  for  a  decrease  in  imports  into  India,  have  been  of  definite  value  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Effect  Of  Pbeferences  On  Prices 

Id  Chapter  III  of  the  Departmental  Eeport  arc  to  be  found  the  detailed  statis¬ 
tics  of  prices  of  a  very  extensive  range  of  commodities  in  respect  of  which  prefer¬ 
ence  is  enjoyed  by  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  made  a  careful 
and  detailed  analysis  of  these  statistics  which  has  shown  that  while  in^  a  few 
cases  prices  of  both  British  and  non-British  imports  have  risen,  and,^  in  some 
what  more  numerous  class,  foreign  prices  have  risen  while  British  prices  have 
fallen  or  remained  at  their  former  levels,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  has 
been  a  general  fall  in  prices.  We  are  satisfied  that  where  prices  have  risen 
it  has  been  due  to  special  causes  unconnected  with  preferences. 

On  balance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  consumer  has  not  been  pre¬ 
judiced  by  the  preferential  scheme. 

Effect  of  preferences  on  customs  revenue On  the  material  before  us, 
therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  the  preferences  have  not  adversely  affected  Indian 
revenue. 

We  are  informed  that  only  one  industry,  viz,  the  Aluminium  Utensil  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry  has  represented  that  it  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Ottawa  Preferences. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  has  not  been  established  that  the  industry  in  question 
has  in  any  way  been  affected  adversely  by  the  Ottawa  Preferences. 


General  Conclusions 


In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  it  was  suggested  that  as  a  result  of  the  Ottawa 
Irade  Agreement,  f certain  foreign  countries  had  imposed  restrictions  .on  imports 
from  India  by  way  of  retaliation. 


We  have,  therefore,  had  prepared  a  list  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  since  1927^  which  shows  also  the  reasons  for  the  restrictive  action. 

It  appears,  that  in  no  case  was  the  restrictive  action  retaliatory  in  nature  or 
specially  directed  against  India. 

Our  general  conclusions  which  must  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  reservations 
set  in  paragraph  2  and  7  of  the  report,  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

.^i^nde  in  articles  which  enjoy  preferences  on  importation  into 
t  Kingdom  forms  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  and  the  most 

stable  part  of  our  total  export  trade. 

(b)  The  United  King^^om  has  proved  a  steadier  market  for  both  preferential  and 
non-preferential  commodities  than  have  foreign  countries  in  general. 

i  preferential  scheme,  the  general  downward  trend 

01  tne  United  Kingdom  s  import  into  India  has  been  checked  and  shows  an 
increase. 


(d)  The  gen^eral  tendency  of  the  mutual  trade  between  Indiaf  and  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  tending  towards  an  equality  of  exchange  which  has  practically 
been  established  in  the  first  year  of  the  preferences. 

,  (e)  The  majority  of  the  preferences  enjoyed  by  India  in  respect  of  her  more 

important  exports  have  been  of  definite  value  to  her  export  trade. 

given  by  India  have  similarly  been  of  definite  assistance  to 
tne  United  Kingdom  and  where  they  have  not  led  to  an  increased  trade,  they  have 
at  least  tended  to  counteract  factors  operating  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Ko  4  between  India  and  the  non-self-governing  Colonies 

have  had  little  effect  on  trade  exchanges.  ^  ^  u  oo 

(h)  The  preferences  given  by  India  have  not  adversely  effected  Indian  consumers 
or  the  Indian  revenues. 

0  ®  uot  proved  detrimental  to  any  Indian  industry. 

fv  ^hoie,  the  Trade  Agreement  has  been  for  mutual  benefit  of  the  con¬ 

tracting  parties. 
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dissenting  note  was  appended  by  Mr.  B.  Sitarama  Ram,  to  the 
Assembly  Ottawa  Committee  on  Dr.  Meek’s  Eeport  on  tbe^  workine 

taken  as  a  whoir^’°“  ayailable  to  us,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  our  production 

exD?cted^®Bwii'**®“'^’ commodities,  where  increased  production  was 
fMth.  ^  decline  in  production  as  for  instance  linseed,  coffee  and  so 

encPvtw-  “?u  e*Pa“sion  of  our  total  trade  directly  attributable  to  prefer- 
definii-o^'^?^’”^  m  the  case  of  woollen  carpets  and  rugs,  where  there  has  been  a 

elnansion  preference,  there  haS  been  no  definite  case  of 

commodity  due  to  preference. 

imnroTpmmT  tro'i  * some  improvement  in  trade  noticed,  but  that 

erantinv  nrpfpr^f  +'*^  exports  to  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  countries 

emming  preference  even  to  a  greater  extent. 

i)referpnc(?p^nii'?.?f^^^K°M”^®°*'  c®?,o,ot  be  credited  to  preference.  In  the  same  way 
which  wprp  responsible  for  the  decline  of  trade  in  certain  commodities 

those  commnHi?-oo^*,Jv,  ®JPtmd  in  countries  granting  preference  when  the  trade  in 
If  wp  m  countries  not  granting  preference. 

conditiAn  nf  Eingdom  market  alone  into  consideration,  and  ignore  the 

But  wp  hmr  ?°m6  cases  improvement  in  trade  is  noticed, 

fonsidprpitl®  i  whole  tra  le  into  consideration.  If  values  are  taken  into 

been  some  PTna'^linn^hr^if^-  Indian  States  also  are  included,  there  has 

1933-34  to  non-preferential  items  in  the  year 

affected  by  pSyence.^  compared  with  1932-33,  but  the  year  1932-33  is  partially 

as  non-preferential  year,  1931-32,  that  year  as  well 

vLr’sSprtJpfin^'^pl  ^^®“"^°^.“®"^c'^cP''ession.  If  we  study  the  previous 
L  noted^thaf  thprp'laa^^  below  those  figures.  It  may  also 

aerefore  fif c!nfnt  ^p  f w  ^  recovery  to  some  extent. 

Mr  T)*b  fJiPTi  there  has  been  expansion  due  to  preference.” 

the  lack  of  whiph^£Q*rf:=^M*J®i^®^'p  complete  statistics  of  industrial  production, 

tries  were  adversely  ^erted!^"^  pronouncing  to  what  extent, Indian  indns- 

India’s  Trade  iviTH  Foreign  CoTJNTEiES 

with  sneered  wMiher  our  relations 

advantages  wWch  the  UnifPdTL!?Am  fi  ™  ?  questions  is  in  the  affirmative.  The 

the  United  Kingdom  t?dSaS  “if t^^  “ 

large  extent.  mi>piace  tne  trade  of  foreign  countries  m  our  mark  ets  to  a 

only  those^’counf k^who  are'^pfrchasffif  from^ht'L^  countries  to  purchase  from 
exports  are  inainly  raw  if  fa  ^  a  certain  extent  as  our 

when  and  where  possible  that  thpv  hn^n  displace  them  at  once.  However, 

Kestrictions  have  heel  increased  a  f 
our  principal  customers.  We  have  a  recent  In  RUn 

our  skins  and  bides  landed  ah  iTiB?T“AAt?f“S\  refusing  to  allow 

on  our  exports,  whether  it  be  restrictions  imposed 

lufe 

“if  “  “ 

the  trade  would  have  sufferer)  Rhnem^K  standing  out  of  the  scheme 

scheme.  ®™ered,  should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  scheme  or  no 

Standing  out  cd  the^scheme^thev^wmirfi^^'^  interests  are  involved  by 

other  Empire  countries  rnmneto^on°“tw  those  commodities  where 

modities  Whih  s  being  equal.  There  ats  few  cou 

nui  U  BauBiy  Dotn  these  considerations.  Eeference  to  individual  items 
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be  made  where  necessary  hereafter.^  Bufc  India’s  ap:ricultural  produce  finds  market; 
mainly  m  countries  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Therefore  the  loss  of  United  King¬ 
dom  market  cannot  be  said  to  be  irreparable. 

Effect  of  consumees 

Whether  consumers  in  India  were  affected  hy  the  tariff  changes  in  the  imports  ? 
It  that  prices  of  the  goods  of  countries  not  given  preference  would  be 

brought  to  the  level  of  the  prices  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom 

which  18  given  the  lower  preferential  rate.  An  examination  of  the  import  statist!^ 
shows  that  in  some  cases  goods  sold  by  non-preferred  countries  are  ^sold  cheaper 

while  in  some  cases  the  British  goods  are  sold  cheaper.  Eurther,  the  exchange  the 

reactions  on  the  prices  of  non -preferential  goods  due  to  the  foreign  countriS  put- 

To  assess  the  burden  or  relief  on  the  consumers,  we  have  to  isolate  the  effect 
of  i^eference  from  the  effect  due  to  other  causes.  We  are  unable  to  do  so  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  the  majority  on  their  assumption  that  the  consumer  was  not 
adversely  affected.  A  minute  examination  of  each  commodity  price  and  reasonable 
mate^^^Iuat'o^  factors  would  alone  enable  us  to  come  to  anything  like  approxi- 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly  Committee,  who  supported  the  scheme,  were^  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  consideration  that  the  scheme  provided  immense  scope  for  defloitc  pt- 
pansion  Without  diversion  of  our  export  trade  in  certain  commodities.  On  these 
commodities,  at  any  rate,  they  were  very  definite-  I  propose  to  examine  the  results 
obtained  on  them  in  the  first  instance  and  see  how  far  those  expectations  which  in- 
huenced  their  decision  were  realised. 

The  majority  while  agreeing  that  no  direct  benefit  accrued  on  preference  in  rcs- 
I^ct  of  cocoanut  oil,  linseed  oil,  rapeseed  and  sesamum  oils  now  persist  in  belicvinfy 
that  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  these  oils  is  likely  to  bo  valuabif  af 
substitutes.  There  is  no  doubt  some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  exports  of 
our  castor  oil,  because  there  is  a  greater  general  demand  in  the  world  markets  for 
the  Indian  castor  oil,  which  also  is  cheaper.  Even  in  this  Indian  exports  to  goun- 
tnes  not  granting  preference  have  increased  much  more  than  to  U.  K.  The  nnW 
oil  which  has  shown  increased  exports  to  U.  K.  is  the  groundnut  oil.  But  the 
iieavy  loss  on  groundnuts  is  not  compensated  by  this  increase. 

The  other  extravagant  hope  on  which  the  support  for  the  scheme  was  based  is 

he  great  results  which  were  expected  on  the  following  commodities.  The  maioritv 
Ottawa  Committee  in  para  4  of  the  report  observed  as  follows  •— 
t  f  consider  that  preferences  given  on  the  following  commodities*  are  definitely 

Atw  K®  matting,  oil-seed  cake  and  meal,  spiees,  teak  and 

o  her  bard  woods,  woollen  carpets  and  rugs,  tobacco,  castor  seed,  groundnut  and 

pig  lead.  From  the  figures  available  it  would  appear  that  the  “money  value'’  of 

respect  of  the^ commodities  amounts  to  £1.781,000  or  about 
Rs.  227  lakhs.  This  figure  illustrates  the  value  of  the  preferences  in  assisting  these 

retain  tter  existing  market  in  the  face  of  severe  competition  from 
^  The  total  value  of  the  trade  in  the  same  commodities  captur- 

at  £30.562,000  and,  assuming  that,  when 
countries  compete  with  India,  India’s  percentage  of  the  exports  from 

doited  Kin^^  remains  the  same  as  it  is  ^o-ky,  -the 
value  of  the_ additional  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  open  to  India  will 
amount  to  £10.106,000  or  Es.  13,47,50,000.”  ^  ^  to  India  will 

The  actual  results  go  to  show  that  from  ensuring  a  preferential  value  of  Rs  i  227 

of  Ks.  31  kkha  fnd  L  from 

w  ’5  Rs.  13  erores  we  have  lost  Es.  4  crores  Md  42  lakha 

in  the  total  trade.  I  know  that  when  the  supporters  of  this  scheme  in  the  Special 

these^results  they  were  speculating  and  it  turned  to  be  bad 

speculation.  I  am  unable  to  accept  their  conclasions  on  the  value  of  preference  on 
some  of  the  export  commodities.  «  pruerence  on 

LiusEin 

Ottawa  as  well  as  the  majoritiy  of  the  AsHPmM.., 
laid  considerable  importan^ca  to  the  prSnen 
on  our  linseeff  trade  and  expected  immediate  expansion  by  the  stimulus  of  pro- 
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duction  owing  to  the  capturable  market  in  U.  K.,  and  to  the  fact  that  India  is 
the  sole  supplier  within  the  Empire. 

Indian  production 

(Acres  in  thousands)  (Tons  in  thousands) 


1931-32 

3,309 

416 

1932-33 

3,299 

406 

1933-34 

2,267 

377 

The  above  figures  show  that  there  was  no  expansion  but  on  the  contrary  a 
decline  is  noticed. 

Indian  Exports  To  All  Countries  . 

(Quantity.  Value. 


1931-32 

32-33 

33-24 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 

U.K, 

14.133 

14.270 

15,825 

1,646 

1,654 

1,369 

Germany 

9,844 

9,480 

10,316 

1,364 

1,331 

1,335 

Netherlands 

400 

200 

3,984 

45 

3^ 

523 

Belgium 

760 

345 

10,204 

90 

39 

1,266 

France 

44,213 

21,611 

41,483 

6,321 

2,501 

5,008 

Spain 

3,849 

1,650 

9,100 

533 

209 

1,053 

Italy 

14,619 

10,578 

21,690 

2,376 

1,813 

1,125 

Greece 

3,100 

2,983 

5,654 

342 

317 

638 

Australia 

10,038 

9,415 

11,958 

1,153 

1,018 

1,360 

■Japan 

6,259 

150 

1.404 

746 

17 

169 

Other  countries  13,068 

1,511 

104,825 

1,489 

175 

13,206 

Erom  the  above  figures,  it  would  appear  that  exports  to  United  Kingdom  have 
increased  very  largely  in  the  year  1933-34  and  this  was  largely  attributed  by  our 
colleagues  to  the  beneficial  results  of  preference,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  onr 
chief  competitors,  Argentine  and  the  United  States  of  America,  suffered  failure  of 
crops  to  the  extent  of  one  third  and  two  fifth  respectively  in  the  year  1933.  A 
perusal  of  our  export  table  would  show  that  not  only  United  Kingdom  but  many 
other  countries  have  purchased  in  much  large  quantities  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  increase  in  our  exports  in  1933-34  cannot 
be  attributed  to^  preference.  Further,  it  was  said  that  the  British  oil  crushers  got  a 
rebate  of  15  shillings  a  ton  on  linseed  oil  produced  out  of  Argentine  seeds  under 
the  customs  draw-back  system.  This  rebate  ailects  our  trade  both  in  the  seed  and 
oil. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  observed  that . 15  shillings  a  ton  is 

not  much.  When  it  is  worked  out,  it  came  to  5  per  cent,  that  ’is  to  say,  50  per  cent 
of  the  preference  is  nullified.  It  is  grossly  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  say  the  least  about  it.  No  wonder  there  had  been  no  exports  of  Indian 
linseed  oil,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  Argentine  and  U.  S.  A.  crop, 
the  effect  would  have  been  marked  on  the  trade  of  the  seed  also. 

Rice 

^  India  paper  is  a  rice  importing  country,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  Burma 
the  exMrt  trade  is  important.  Preference  has  not  helped  production.  On  the  other 

hand,  Indian  imports  have  been  increasing  considerably. 

Tea 

The  tea  restriction  scheme  of  1933  having  come  into  operation,  the  effect  of  pre- 
lermce  has  been  obscured  by  this  scheme. 

A  on  this  committee  were  of  opinion  that  if  we  did  not  enter  into 

me  Ottawa  Agreement,  Oeylon  would  have  enjoyed  a  preferential  marketjn  United 
Kingaom  to  onr  ^detriment,  Oeylon  did  not  ratify  the  agreement,  but  is  enjoying 
preierenees  as  though  it  did,  and  refused  to  respect  the  obligations  although  India, 
wnich  ratified  the  agreement  and  paid  the  price  in  full  and  is  therefore 
to  better  position  than  Ceylon,  is  made  to  suffer,  because  the  suffering  to  confined 
to  Indian  interests. 


Jute 


the  Unit^  jnonopoly.  Itodia^s  export  trade  lay  mostly  outside 

me  ynited  Kingdom  market  beiDg  only  8  per  cent  of  the  total  Indian  exports. 
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Indian  exports  to  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  preference  has  been  in  oner- 

atioQ,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  ‘registered  considerable  decline.  From  the  value 
noted  in  the  report,  it  would  appear  that  our  export  _  trade  with  countries  gwnting 
preference  did  not  show  decline  in  the  same  proportion.  From  the  table  of 
Kingdom  imports  of  a  part  of  this  trade,  namely,  piece-goods,  the  imports  in  lyoiS 
have  registered  considerable  decline.  In  the  neutral  markets,  our  chief  rival  oiam 
scored  against  us  for  the  loss  it  sustained  in  United  Kingdom  market,  and  secondly, 
the  percentage  share  of  the  countries  granting  preference  showed  a  decline  from 
76  per  cent  in  1932-33  to  67  per  cent  in  1933-34,  and  thirdly  our  prices  for  teak 
having  declined  our  imports  have  been  stimulated. 

Tobacco 

Our  export  figures  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  register  an  increase  in  our  ex¬ 
ports  to  United  Kingdom  in  1933-34.  But  the  increase  is  also  registered  in  the 
case  of  our  exports  to  countries  not  granting^  preference.  While  I  agree  that 
preference  had  been  of  some  assistance  in  United  Kingdom  inarket,  I  wish  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we  have  been  enjoying  preference  since  1919  and  that 
it  had  been  noticed  that  the  consumption  of  pipe  tobacco  which  India  exports  has 
been  gradually  falling  off  in  the  United  Kingdom.  ^  ^ 

Indian  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  are  cigars  mainly.  Our  total  trade 
registered  a  decline  in  the  years  1932-33  and  1933-34*  Therefore,  I  do  not  consider 
preference  had  any  considerable  effect,  and  wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  this 
point  that  India  can  not  hope  to  capture  the  United  Kingdom  market  from  Cuba, 

Eaw  Cotton 

With  regard  to  the  undertaking  given  by  His  Blajesty^s  Government  to  make 
increased  use  of  raw  cotton  we  find  in  pursuance  of  that  they  set  up  the  Indian 
Cotton  Enquiry  Committee  to  implement  that  undertaking,  but  soon  after  as  the 
Mody-Less  Pact  came  into  existence,  the  effect  of  the  previous  agreement  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  obscured  by  this  later  agreement. 

Pig  Iron 

The  table  of  Indian  exports  of  pig  iron  shows  that  in  years  1931-32,  32-33 
and  33-34,  our  exports  to  United  Kingdom  have  been  20  per  cent  respectively  of 
our  total  exports,  while  foreign  countries  were  taking  79  per  cent,  of  which  Japan 
was  a  chief  customer. 

An  examination  of  the  important  table  of  United  Kingdom  shows  that  during 
the  last  three  years.  1931-32,  32-33,  and  33-34,  the  United  Kingdom  market  is  restric¬ 
ting  its  imports  owing  to  her  own  home  productions.  In  1933,  the  year  of  preference. 
United  Kingdom  did  not  take  from  foreign  countries  and  took  a  little  less 
than  what  she  took  us  in  the  previous  year.  However,  it  cannot  be  said  preference 
has  no  value  to  us,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the  value  should  not  be  exaggerated, 
in  view  of  the  United -.Kingdom’s  increased  home  production  and  the  unlikelihood  of 
our  replacing  the  home  product  in  their  market. 

With  regard  to  the  Iron  and  iSteel  Agreement  regarding  the  galvanised  sheets, 
we  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  an  important  consideration  for  the  agreement 
was  the  use  of  iron  bars.  The  abandonment  of  the  scheme  now  under  the  present 
Steel  Bill  takes  away  an  important  consideration  for  the  previous  agreement. 

Effect  on  Empire  countries 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  the 
scheme  was  neither  advantageous  nor  disadvantageous  to  India. 

I  am  unable  to  subscribe  myself  to  such  a  general  conclusion.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  country  in  these  relations  with  us  under  this  scheme  is  Ceylon,  and  in  several 
commodities  India  gave  preference  to  Ceylon  in  return  for  a  similar  concession  to 
us  iT  some  commod  India  carrik  its  part  faithfully  and  Ceylon  refused  to 
carry  its  part.  The  Government  of  India  did  not  repudiate  the  agreement 
but  allowed  Ceylon  to  enjoy  the  preference  in  our  market. 

It  is  difficult  to  UDderstaod  the  propriety  of  allowing  Ceylon  to  continue  to 
draw  the  benefits  under  the  agreement  and  agree  to  allow  the  suspension  of  benefits 
we  are  entitled  to  receive  under  the  Agreement  till  such  time  as  the  Government 
of  India  may  come  to  final  conclusion  on  some  Agreement. 

The  attitude  so  far  taken  by  His  '  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Government 
of  India  with  respect  to  Ceylon  is  felt  to  be  nothing  short  of  scandal. 


fHE  OTTAWA  itEADfi  AGEESmKNT 


- —  — jj.li  j.  I* 

HVllEt  IS  tll6  6XpItlD8,tion  of  tllG  GrOVGrrimpnif*  nf  u  » 

of  the  committee?  Instead  of  forthwith  denoon^n^^  ^  j® 

Ceylon  and  debarring  her  from  the  f  attitude  taken  by 

coolly  state  they  are  entertaining  some  fresh  proposals  from”  fV 

Bay,  that  they  are  considering  how  far  thev  ‘  from  Ceylon.  That  is  to 

matter  of  Ceylon  copra  at  the  expense  of  nn^plv  Tnif  Ceylon  in  the 

benefits.  We  are  not  told  what  th^ose  benefit^  are  “’efrirn  for  some 

to  enjoy  the  preference  in  the  Indian  mai$p?  wifhnnf^^®  meantime  allowing  Ceylon 
corresponding  preferences.  it  by  giving  the 

Value  to  Geeat  Britain 

ine  value  of  the  scheme  to  the  United  Eincdnm  •  Tho  ..m  •  i 
the  advantages  secured  by  the  United  ’“^u®  °®°ml  report  estimates 

half  crores.  ^  united  Kingdom  as  worth  now  about  Es.  5  and 

lVanlTorX^%k”ruLr^^ 

ware  drugs  etc.,  containing  spirit  mach?nerl  ipJ^  ''^nf''®’ .  ^“rniture  and  cabinet 
brass,  bronze  and  similar  flloys,  ’wrought  7il8  oil  and  Z,r^’  T  wrought, 

German  silver  and  nickel,  lead  wrought  zinc  wmno-v^^n^®  !  ®  ®‘?PP®’^  wrought, 

r^n  Tnfrv?  ^  °  cases,  carriage  and  carts 

; ,  No  appreciXle  valaHue  “ryefCTence^is  found^^^^  by  exchange  values. 

to  the  Eniteil  uld'orn^  flrtarmy®S  Ind  Ma\  d“  ^  ^®l®  '’®®“ 

fittings.  s  om  nre  arms,  paper  and  pasteboard  etc.,umbrellas  and  umbrella 

EmgdomPand^\^*‘°iwSt8^®obtaiDed’^\A°favour^of’^th”t^^  ®'''®“  *®  ‘*^® 

whole  range,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  miw  ?■  i  country  practically  on  the 

Kingdom.  oe  gainsaid  Bubstantial  benefits  were  gained  by  the  United 

Conclusion 

come  to  any  other  MMlu^dnrthan^^  years,  to 

general  and  Indian  interestria  particLlar^srp  ^®'”® 

snceess.  India  carried  its  part  of  theohlignHnna  I  b®®  not  proved  to  be  a 

that^the  High  Contracting  Party  has”  “ '®  difficult  to  maintain 

has  been  carrying  its  duties  tinker  the  RpVp  f'^®®^®'^  subordinate  position  and 
carry.  Assuming  that  the  obi  Sons  will  h«?»t  9= /^^Pulously  as  we  expect  her  to 
cult  even  then  to  maintain  that  the  s^heL  hereafter,  it  is  diffi- 

tage.  1  do  not  grudge  if  the  United  K'incrdpm^®- fo  our  great  advan- 
are  we  benefited  ?  There  can  be  no  dimSff  more  than  we  are.  Bill; 

our  exports  ia  that  particular  markefc  preferences  on 

some  of  our  principal  agdcnltural  tjie  expectations  held  regarding 

siB  on  our  exports  of  been  realised,  there  has  been 

ratifying^the  Agreement,  Mr,  en  carpets  and  rugs.  At  the  time  of 

that,  although  his  own  trade  woul^  be  bene^Ad  l^bis  trade  observed 

the  ground  it  is  not  beneficial  to  thA  Agreement  on 

mto^copideration,  our  apprehensioDs  in  thA^  as  a  whde.  Taking  the  entire  trade 
results^  before  us.  Wehave  neither  increased  ^®re  justified  by  the 

or  preference,  but  we  have  purchased  a  ouar^Af nor  expanded  our  trade 
when  we  gave  preferences  to  the  United^^^^^^  mth  some  of  our  good  customers, 
toni  a  metal  button  to  a  EoHr  on  every  conceivable  article  of 

a  reasonable  eomplaint  n?^hp  ®f®“  ^oreigu  countries  cannot  be 
Unite  Kingdom  to  which  country  we  arc  fl?i,  ^5®^®''®  j°®®’  have  given  to  the 
foreign  countries  were  displaced  L  the  yet  to  the  extent  to  which 

eountw  to  that  extent  thete  power  to  kingdom  in  their  imports  into  this 

cifiiurists  for  whose  benefit  this  sehemHa^®®  our  exports  is  reduced.  Our  agri- 

etter  ot,  I  am  unable  to  say  that  the  continS”^®^®®®®.  J?  valuable  are  now  no 

Bay  Mar  tue  continuance  of  the  scheme  is  beneficial  to 
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118.  I  realise  the  coosequences  that  are  sure  to  follow  by  putting  an  end  to  the  scheme. 
We  are  economically  inferior  or  politically  subordinate  to  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
are  not  in  a  position^  to  assert  ourselves  like  the  self-governiDg  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Our  political  future  is  now  being  shaped  by  the  British  people  and  their  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  disguised  by  those  who  have  been  advocating  the  scheme  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  British  nation  now.  But  in  coming 
to  these  conclusions  I  have  not  permitted  myself  to  be  iuhuenced  by  political 
considerations. 

Assuming  for  the^  purpose  of  argument,  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  only  import¬ 
ant  market  for  us,  increased  dependence  upon  the  market  of  the  country  to  which 
this  country  is  subordinate  and  the  gradual  alienation  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
which  have  been  good  to  us,  is  not  conducive  to  our  economic  prosperity.  I  feel  I 
should  not  be  a  consenting  party  to  a  scheme  economically  so  disastrous  to  us, 
whatever  be  the  political  consequences.  It  is  more  heroic  to  be  killed  if  need  be 
than  commit  suicide. 


The  Ottawa  Agreement  in  Working 

Effect  of  Preferences  on  Indo-British  Trade 

A  detailed  and  masterly  examination,  aided  by  facts  and  figures,  is  made  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  articles  of  export  from  India  on  which  she  has  received  prefer¬ 
ence  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  British  colonies  in  the  report  on  the 
working  of  the  scheme  of  perferences  resulting  from  the  Ottawa  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  his  Majesty^s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  up 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1933-34.  The  report,  which  has  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
Meek,  director  general  of  commercial  intelligence  and  statistics,  is  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  given  by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  time  of  the  debates  in  the 
Legislature  on  the  Ottawa  Agreement,  when  it  was  stated  by  the  Government  that 
it  would  be  submitted  to  committees  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Council  of  States. 
Altogether  the  report  consists  of  four  chapters  and  a  number  of  appendices.  The 
first  chapter  examines  the  working  of  the  preferences  granted  on  Indian  exports 
when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  correspondingly  the  second  chapter  ex¬ 
amines  the  working  of  the  preferences  which  India  has  granted  on  imports  into 
India  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  British  colonies.  The  effect  of  the 
preferences  granted  by  India  on  the  market  prices  of  imported  articles  which  receive 
preferential  treatment  is  discussed  in  the  third  chapter  while  the  fourth  relates  to 
the  representations  received  from  Indian  industries  which  are  opposed  to  certain 
preferences  given  by  India.  Dr.  Meek  makes  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  conclusions  contained  in  the  report  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  the  final  views  of  the  Govt,  of  India  on  any  particular  point. 

Wheat 

Dealing  first  with  exports,  Dr.  Meek  refers  to  wheat  and  contends  that  at 
present  the  preference  on  this  commodity  of  two  shillings  a  quarter  is  of  little 
value  to  India  owing  to  her  special  wheat  position.  In  the  first  place  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  crop,  India,  at  present  prices,  can  probably  jast  meet  her  consumption. 
Secondly,  as  a  result  of  the  wheat  import  duty  and  the  abseace  of  any  large 
exportable  surplus,  wheat  prices  in  India  have  been  much  above  world  parity. 
Lastly,  the  supply  position  in  the  year  1933  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  consider¬ 
able  demand  from  the  importing  countries  inciuding  United  Kingdom.  The  1933 
crop  in  some  of  the  exporting  countries,  chiefly  North  America,  was  a  poor  one, 
but  the  importing  cGuntries,  ineluding  the  United  Kingdom,  had  reaped  the  best 
crops  attained  in  the  Post-war  period.  Consequently,  the  demand  from  these 
countries  was  less  strong.  Joined  to  the  heavy  accumnlated  stocks  from  the  preceding 
years  and  the  policy  of  national  self-sufficiency  followed  by  most  European  countries 
these  bumper  crops  in  the  importing  countries  meant  a  fairly  weak  demand  in  the 
world  in  general.  Good  maize,  rye  and  potato- crops  in  Europe  weakened  the 
markets  still  farther.  As  result  of  all  these  factors  there  was  a  smaller  demand  in 
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the  importing  countries  and  consequently  world  prices  remained  low  and  India 
continued  entirely  out  of  parity  with,  of  course,  no  exports  of  any  sienificancn 
This  preference  is  of  no  value  to  India  at  present  and  in  the  very  near  futuM  ita 
value  is  extremely  problematic.  The  total  exports  from  India  in  1933-34  is  calculated 
at  two  thousand  tons,  almost  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  have 
been  quite  negligible  in  recent  years  and  have  almost  reached  the  vanishing  noint  in 
the  last  two  years.  There  were  no  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  either  in  1933.3d 
or  m  the  previous  year.  Exports  to  the  U.  K.  in  1931-32  amounted  to  nearly  17 
‘■0“®-.  Exports  to  Ceylon  were  quite  negligible  amounting  to  229  tons  in 

145  tons  in  the  preceding  years.  Thus  exports  from 
India  were  of  no  importance  in  the  last  two  years  and  the  preference  has  not  had 
any  signihcance.  The  price  of  wheat  in  Karachi  was  for  many  months  considera¬ 
bly  higher  than  the  price  of  Manitoba  in  London.  With  such  a  price  position  no 
exports  could  be  possible.  pubihuu  no 

Rice 

from  British  ^dia,  which  are  chiefly  from  Burma,  showed  an 
inMcase  in  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned  but  this  increase  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  balance  the  loss  of  markets  elsewhere.  India  proper  is  on 
balance,  a  nee  importing  country.  The  statistical  position  of  Burma  rice  was  fair  dur- 
1933-34.  The  price  of  Indian  rice  was  competitive,  but  the  sales  to  the  United 
kingdom  were  affected  adversely  by  the  superior  packing  and  polish  of  the  com¬ 
peting  Spanish  and  American  produce.  One  important  factor  militating  against  the 
greater  increase  of  imports  of  rice  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  present  inabi- 
lity  of  India  and  Burma  to  provide,  in  a  sufficiently  increasing  measure,  the  qualitv 
of  rice  required  by  the  consumers  in  the  U.  K.  As  Burma  rice  was  inferior  to  foreign 

flavour  and  the  easier  cooking  properties,  as  well  as  the  finish 
and  polish,  its  consumption  suffered.  The  total  exports  of  rice  (including  broken 
cleaned  nee)  to  all  countries  during  1933-34  amounted  to  1.649  thousand  tons  in  the 

^  declme  of  100  thousand  tons.  Exports  to  U.  K. 
in  nearly  90  thousand  tons  in  the  preceding  year  and  30  thousand  tons 

amounted  to  1,037  thousand  cwts.  as  com- 
important  point  is  that  actual  imports 

tinn  leduced  total  consumption  ;  a  satisfactory  posi¬ 
tion  proving  the  value  of  the  preference.  ^  ^ 

Oil  Seeds 

prefeience^ in  the  case  of  groundnut  oil,  linseed  oil,  castor  oil  and 

the  Jllbl  fi'i  °  9^ ‘be  total  volume  of  Indian  trade,  since 

alnn?iB^^rJ?fr?if  Which  might  be  captured  by  India  in  the  U.  K, 

alone  is  greater  than  the  total  volume  of  Indian  exports  of  the  same  products  to  all 

Sf’eT  ‘5®  committL  apSted  b^t^" 

if  trtdt^wirt^TT  ‘be  question  of  preference.  Both  the  total  trade  as 

1  with  u.  E.  has  shown  substantial  increase  in  the  last  two  years  since 
preierence  came  into  operation.  ^ 

OTllIna  ’'®setable  oils  from  India  amounted  to  2,915  thousand 

Thefrtil  elnntff ‘^®  Jear  the  figure  was  2,444  thousand  gallons. 

m-34  is  commrpH  preference  were  1,795  thousand  gallons  in 

uSlfnXHfiqaa^^  nI?bo“s  in  1932-33.  The  expoits  to  the 

767  thoi^aifd  into  ®rok  ‘°  thousand  gallons  as  compared  with 

R»m  1“*}?“®,  “  and  635  thousand  gallons  in  1931-32.  Thus  exports 

seem  to  have  declined  slightly  in  1933-34  as  compared  with  the  nrecedino-  vear  •  hut 

mL™  preference  of  ieu  Ter  ceu?came  ^tffor^ie  ?u 

found  that  there  hfn  1931.  1932  and  1933  however  are  compared  it  will  be 

cZe  intfhei^.r  been  a  consistent  increase  in  the  trade  since  the  preference 

Zh  af  erf  iZall  ®f ‘.^0“  ladia  to  the  U.  K.  and 

outside  th/ennntr;p.?^of- Sent  to  Maiwitius.  India’s  chief  markets  therefore  lie 
to  67  thousand  0'niinnf^^f  pretoence.  The  total  exports  during  1933-34  amount 
fnd  SsThfuZndTt  sf  thousand  gallons  in  tie  preceding  year 

coSS*^* f fth^^'qiT'Zf  ®‘‘.i  1933-34  amount  to  716  thousand  gallons  as 

SdZt  fi  f  nfpLpf  f  fZv.  *be  previous  year.  The  fmporta  of 

compared  with  37  thfisfnd®in  *^®  ®“°wnted  to  four  thousand  tons  in  l933  as 
parea  with  37  thousand  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  share  of  India  in  the 
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U.  K.  markefc  in  1931  was  0.63  thousand  gallons  or  5  per  cent,  in  1932^  it  rose  to 
1.5  thousand  gallons  or  o^er  40  per  cent.'  In  1933  India  was  responsible  for  95 
per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  into  the  U.P.,  her  share  amounting  to  3  8  thousand  tons. 
The  share  of  other  countries  had  dwindled  to  5  per  cent.  This  shows  very  definitely 
that  the  preference  has  enabled  India  to  capture  this  market  and  all  her  competitors. 

Total  exports  of  rapeseed  oil  for  1933-34  amounted  to  263  thousand  gallons 
whereas  in  the  previous  year  the  exports  were  226  thousand  gallons. 

Preference  has  been  granted  to  Indian  linseed  in  the  U.  K.  and  Fiji.  India’s 
exports  to  the  U.  K,  amounted  to  14.000  tons  only  in  1931-32  and  1932-33.  In 
^933“34  they  reached  the  enormously  increased  figure  of  175  thousand  tons.  India’s 
exports  both  to  the  U.  K.  and  to  other  countries  increased  enormously  during 
3-933-34  as  compared  with  the  preceding  two  years  and  further  the  increase  in  the 
case  of  the  exports  to  the  U.  K  was  of  the  much  larger  dimensions  both  actually 
and  as  a  percentage  than  in  the  case  of  other  countries.  The  preference  on  linseed 
helped  Indian  linseed  to  oust  the  Argentine  linseed  from  the  U.  K,  market  more 
efiectively  and  to  that  extent  was  definitely  advantageous.  Argentine  is  a  much 
larger  supplier  of  linseed  to  the  world  markets  than  India.,  But  even  so,  while 
the  preference  continues  the  United  Kingdom  market  will  to  a  very  large  extent 
remain  a  sheltered  market  for  Indian  linseed.  The  1933-34  Argentine  crop  has 
also  been  a  comparative  failure,  the  products  amounting  to  only  I.3  million  tons, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  the  output  in  1932-33.  In  view  of  the  second  failure 
together  with  the  preference,  the  position  of  Indian  linseed  should  be  strong  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1934-35  and  these  two  factors  acting  in  the  same  direction  will 
encourage  the  exports  of  Indian  linseed.  It  may  be  stated,  observes  the  report, 
quite  definitely  that  the  ten  per  cent,  preference  on  linseed  has  certainly  benefited 
India  during  the  year  1933-34. 

Tea  And  Coffee 

With  regard  to  coffee,  the  report  contends  that  although  the  preference  on  it  did 
not  help  India  to  increase  her  share  in  the  market,  nevertheless  it  enabled  her 
to  maintain  her  share  which  without  preference  would  most  assuredly  have  rece¬ 
ded  to  a  much  lower  level.  The  total  imports  of  coffee  into  U.  K.  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  decline  in  the  last  four  years.  If  the  quality  of  Indian  coffee  were^  improved 
and  suitable  measures  were  taken  by  advertising  to  push  Indian  coffee  in  the  U, 
K.  market  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  exports  to  that  country  would  show 
a  profitable  increase, 

The  preference  has  in  no  way  affected  the  distribution  of  the  Indian  trade  in 
tea  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  imports  of  tea  during  1933  amounted  to  a 
little  Under  505  million  lbs.  as  compared  with  556  million  lbs.  in  1932.  This  fall 
was  the  result  of  the  Export  Eestriction  Scheme.  India’s  share  in  1933  was  279 
million  lbs.  as  compared  with  312  million  lbs.  in  the  preceding  year.  The  percentage 
share  which  India  enjoyed  remained  almost  the  same  in  the  two  years,  being  a  little 
over  55  per  cent.  The  prices  of  tea  in  India  recorded  an  enormous  increase  from 
the  beginning  of  new  season  1933  as  compared  with  the  previous  season.  The 
tea  season  generally  commences  in  June.  A  similar  increase  was  noticeable  in 
London  also  but  prices  did  dot  rise  to  the  same  extent  as  in  India.  This  meant  in 
other  words  that  India  could  sell  in  U.  K.  a  proportionately  equal  amount  of  tea  at 
better  prices.  This  result  must  have  been  made  possible  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
the  preference  she  received  from  the  U.  K. 

Cotton  Manufactures 

The  total  exports  of  cotton  yarn  during  1933-34  amounted  to  16  million  lbs. 
p  compared  with  15  million  lbs,  in  the  preceding  year.  Exports  to  the  U.  K. 
increased  from  198  thousand  lbs.  in  1932,33  to  440  thousands  lbs.  in  1933-34  and 
those  to  Ceylon  from  136  thousand  lbs.  to  172  thousand  lbs.  Thus,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  exports  to  countries  granting  preference. 

The  preference  granted  to  cotton  manufactures  in  colonies  was  of  little  import¬ 
ance,  Ceylon  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  customers  accounting  fo  38 
per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  to  all  Empire  countries  granted  India  no  preference 
The  value  of  export  from  India  to  the  Empire  countries  excluding  the  U.  K. 
amounted  to  nearly  119  lakhs.  Out  of  this  the  value  of  trade,  with  the  colonies 
which  granted  preference,  was  only  a  little  over  Es.  lakhs  or  less  than  five  per 
cent.  Preference  on  hides  helped  India  to  increase  her  trade  in  the  U.  K.  at  the  cost 
of  her  foreign  competitors,  whose  share  is  now  only  ten  per  cent. 
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in  respect  of  exports  of  jute  sacks  and  bags,  gunny  cloth,  to  the  United  Kinir. 
dom,  Injlia  has  been  holding  her  own  in  the  U.  K.  market.  The  preference  has  nnt 
helped  her  to  increase  her  trade  but  probably  without  it  the  tode  migh?  not 
have  been  maintained  at  the  existing  level.  The  United  Kingdom  takes  ®  on  an 

?  of  iofe  the  value  of  the 

iuw  '933  amounted  to  304  thousand  cwts.  as  comoared 

with  368  thousand  cwts.  in  1932  and  395  thousand  cwts.  in  1931.  Thus.  Srts 
have  been  decreasing  consistently  in  the  last  few  years.  India’s  share  was  35 
thousand  cwts.  or  97.3  per  cent,  in  1932.  With  the  decline  in  the  totaUmde 
imports  from  India  droppped  to  298  thousand  cwts.  but  the  percentagf  share 
'imTmK  has  captured  the  markeUn  the  kst  two 

™  U.  K.  from  other  countries  being  very  small  in  dimensions 
In  the  three  years,  1929-31  imports  of  jute  piecegoods  into  England  from  fore- 
ign  countries  were  of  considerable  magnitude  accounting  in  1931  for  21  5  ner  cent 
of  the  total  imports.  Preference  has  thus  reduced  competition  from  other  cowtrLs 

havf?n/*^r^  if'®  f'®’^®  i“‘^’^<^aaed  to  some  extent  though  they 

pr^ucL  •’Ti,*  years.  This  .is  probably  duo  to  the  low 

poauction  of  tbis  item  m  the  last  three  years.  There  is  no  evidence  thaf  fhA 

Terence  on  spices  has  had  much  effect  on  India’s  trade  in  this  item 

Teak  And  Tobacco 

be  nrv!infM°Tn.q-®“^i=  ®‘f'®‘^  f*®'!  'f  '®  PO'“‘e'f  o'*'-  >“  ‘he  report,  will 

ing  ft  PretoenL^^^^  least 

India  Thf  fvnnrfo^®  n®®“  gff?ted  .  ID  the  U.  K.  on  all  sorts  of  hardwoods  from 
ovefedo  cnbicfir.nf  ■“  f  '933-34  of  other  hardwoods  were  a  Uttle 

far  as  'Irfoia  ®  slightly  over  2  per  cant.  As 

Under  thia  itpm  T®^®®''®®'^!.^'®  P'^®f®'^®oee  amounts  to  a  preference  mainly  on  teak. 

PwfprlLeTf  a  ^«ry  'ai’ge  proportion  of  imports  into  the  U.  K. 

in  foo if  IT  on.t  P®1  ?“  woollen  carpets  and  rugs  has  been  granted 

P«feen>;  nh  ®"  P®’'  tf'®  Federated  Malaya  States.  ^ 

maiutflinlnD-  tar^i^'®®  “  f"®®  hscn  of  some  assistance  to  India  in 

®®  ®  ®“PPher  to  the  U.  K.  market. 

obse“at  for  fhe  "ex?en1e°d  '' in^^lf 

unable  to  retain  what  ma7ket  she  IL  ther^ 

feren^e^  has^  seeds,  it  ^6  safely  said,  the  report  says,  that  the  pre- 

been  of  very  definfte  advanfo|e  to%er^^  f'®'^  ®0“P®titors  and  has 

njartefi^rgSS^and^ft'^-!  1“"®**  ®®  ®“P''^®  ®o“Petitors  in  the  U.  K. 

not  ioOTease  L^shafp  tn^fh^  o  *  explain,  rernarks  the  report,  why  India  could 

share  went  no  from  SR  fhm!sond®®tp  ®‘oa  ®®  *'f‘®  °*^ber  Empire  countries  whose 

or  46  per  eenl  The  ‘preference ^haf  bee‘?f  rf  a^^vanf®*’  /°  “'PP®®",?  ‘®°® 

countries  have  so  far  benefited  to^  a  preatpv  ti^®  i®‘^J®  f”'\  other  Empire 
India’s  tradp  in  IaoH  India  from  the  preference, 

relaliveiv  and  this  uhano-a  a.  lie  United  Kingdom  increased  both  absolutely  and 
to  be  due  in  a  great  m/asure 

of  pig  lead  to  Ceylon.  granted  on  the  exports  of  lead  to  the  U,  K.  and 

'■  Lao  ■ 

syn^edc  rafastifut^Tr  kc“  ifJhw  is  allowed  ^free  entry  in  the  U.  K.,  but  the- 
tural  lac  as  affainst  thp  ^uty.  Preference  is  thus  granted  to  n a- 

have  more  than  trebled  in  onantitv  in”?ovfPfr'  bo®  P^P®'^  F.  K., 

double  of  what  it  was  Tlnfa  ^  ^933"34  while  the  percentage  share  is  nearly 

to  tL  pLerence  wS  “i®",®®®®  “!''®^’ ®  f®'g«  measure,  be  accredited 

^  f  natural  lac  received  over  the  synthetic  substitutes. 

has  been  aWe  to  merSlherThare^in^thL^TT’ '“'®®’  f^®  ^®“'P’ 

of  very  little  value  to  India^Hn  slightly.  Preference  has 

y  ivvie  value  to  India  so  far  as  trade  m  iron  and  steel  is  concerned. 
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a  ten  per  cent,  preference  on  fishmaws  and  sharkfins  in  British 
Ma  aya  (excluding  the  Straits  Settlements)  and  her  trade  in  these  articles  has  re¬ 
mained  fairly  steady  for  the  last  few  years,  but  her  exports  to  the  Federated  smf  rfn 
federated  Malaya  States  were  either  insignificant  or  nil  during  this  period  ^  ^ 

Eaw  Cottok 

Tli6r6  liRS  b66ii  ft  coDsidcr&biG  mcrsiisG  in  tbs  GXDm*fs  /tA+fi-k*-!  r 

to  the  U.  K,  the  figure  for  1933-34  being  the  ?heirst“°se°en  ?L“rsSe 

U.  K.  parcbases  of  raw  cotton  from  India  increased  very  considerably  in  cm 

amounting  to  61  thousand  tons.  ^  iuciduiy  m  1933-34 

The  action  taken  to  follow  up  the  undertakings  given  bv  his  MaiPHtTi'a 
ment  as  regards  encouraging  the  increase  of  Indian^  loUon  by  the  iaLashfrUn" 
dustry  8  described  m^e  report  in  detail.  Indk’s  share  in  the 
raw  cotton  into  the  U.  El.  was  50  thousand  tons  in  the  three  years  1929-19^1  Tha 
parity  >n  1933-34  has  been  improving  in  favour  of  Indian  cotton  afagainL  the  ImeH^ 
can  and  the  general  increased  purchases  of  Indian  cotton  by  ovefseXma?ket^  ovI 

fududing'^.  k!®  °  immediate  factor,  which  of  caurL,  affects  all  markers 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  the  U.  K  were  admitted  free  in  -.t. 

an  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Indian  Delegation  to  Ottawa  oSrence'Ind 
United  Kingdom.  The  total  exports  of  pig  iron  in^  1933-34  amounted  to  ^^77  ^a^”^ 
and  tons  as  compared  with  218  thousand  tons  in  the  preceding  year  S  fee 

amounted  to  93  thousand  tons  as  compared  Jith  76  thofend 
tons  m  the  preceding  year  and  69  thousand  tons  in  1931-32  nousand 

„e,.a  Indo-British  trade  during  the  nast  five 


IMPOETS 

..  ^  report  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  the  preferences  eiven  in 

the  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement  on  the  import  trade  of  British  India.  Takine-  ^rst  fKo 
preferences  granted  to  the  U.  K.  it  is  said  that  cotton  piecegoods  and  iron^and  steel 

Sfe’iP  P?''  from  the  U.  K  in  1933-34  T-hi 

report  emphasises  the  point  that  any  advantages  gained  by  the  Unitey^ri^f^dom 
as  a  result  of  the  perferential  duties  were  minimised  to  some  extent  bv  fenfe 
competition  frpm  countries  notably  from  Japan,  with  depreciatfecurrLckr  In 
many  eases  this  competition  proved  so  serious  to  local  industries  that  action  had  to 
be  taken  by  the  introduction  of  alternative  minimum  specific  duties  to  restore  as  far 

retami^e it  thLafetimi  wha'^'°®  y®®/  I93i  in  respect  of  such  articles, 

retaining  at  the  same  time  whenever  the  margin  of  preferences  already  gran  ted  to  the  nff 

Trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  has  been  falling  progreseivelv  in  recent  fea' 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  purchasing  powfr.  “  recent  years, 

thaJ  iton  w®ood  f  engineering  materials  other 

nan  iron  steel  or  wood  amounted  to  42  lakhs  as  compared  with  50  lakhs  in  1933-33 

Bkitain’s  Share  Increases 

♦tonYfe  the  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement  some  of  the  chemicals  and  chemical  prepara- 
TSriTnbtd  preferential  duties  which  came  into  force  on  April 

festie  s^af^  increased  her  share  in  the  imports  of  sodium  carbonate  and 

the^Unifef  ErngfeT^®*^  and  medicines  has  been  of  value  to 

celfei^DitA'^n?th?feB‘t°'^®*n®‘^  share  in  the  imports  of  earthenware  and  por- 
'  *4  j  ®®''®’^®  competition  from  Japan.  ^ 

Macbmery  and  millwork  are  important  items  in  India’s  import  trade  with  the 
2'e?f  tS^ir!  K  this  head  enjoy  preferences  in  India;  if  they 

ninm*tmnlkf  Kingdom  has  a  large  percentage  of  share  in  the  imports  of  alumi- 
**  ^jonght,  brass,  bronze  and  similar  alloys,  wrought. 

13^  lubricating  oils,  other  than  batching  oils  into  India  dnrins' 

53.34  showed  an  increase  from  8.5  million  gallons  to  ^O-S  miHion  gX™! 
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quaistity  althougli,  expressed  in  value,  tlie  trade  declined  frem  Rs,  110  lakhs  to 

^  Imports  of  paper  manufacture  into  India  rose  from  25,000  cwts.  to  31,000 
of  which  the  IJ.  K.  supplied  12,000  cwts.  or  39  per  cent,  as  compared  with  7,000 

'While  the  steady  decline  in  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  rubber  manufac¬ 
tures  coutinued  in  the  year  1933-34  the  imports  from  the  U  K,  ^se  sharply  from 
Rs.  69  lakhs  in  1931-32  to  Rs.  80  lakhs  in  1932^3  and  further  to  Es.  116  lakhs 
1922-34,  Japan  also  sent  consignments  worth  Rs,  4  lakhs  in  1933-84  as  against 

Es  and  three-fourth  lakhs  in  1932-33.  .  „  c  ^ 

The  improYement  in  U.  K^&  share  of  imports  of  wool  en  manufactures  is  probably 

the  result  of  the  ten  per  cent,  preference  enjoyed  by  her. 

In  toilet  requisites,  U.  K.  was  able  to  recover  some  of  her  trade  probably  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  the  ten  per  cent  preference,  her  contribution  to  the  total  trade  having 
increased  from  Es.  20  and  three-fourth  lakhs  or  36  per  cent,  m  1932-33  to  Es.2<.  lakhs 
or  m  per  cent,  in  1933-34.  The  chief  competitor  in  this  line  is  the  United  fe^ates 
while  France,  Germany  and  Japan  have  a  relatively  small  share,  about  8  pertcent. 

^^^Eeferring  to  the  prices  of  imports  in  India,  the  report  makes  clear  that  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices  of  preferential  and  non-preferential  goods  in  India  could 
wholly  due  to  a  great  fall  in  the  general  price  level  especially  in  countries  m  the 

^^^The^ chief  Reasons  why  the  consumer  has  not  been  adversely  affectei  by  the  new 

preferential  duties  are  adduced  in  the  report,  which  observes  that  prices  in  most 

Les  of  imports  from  the  U.  K.  have  shown  considerabl^e  decreases^^^^N^^^ 

part  of  this  may  have  been  due  to  a  general  falling  tendency  m  prices  of  similar 

articles,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  apart  fro  in  this  decrease 

the  reduction  in  the  duty  iu  favour  of  the  U.  K.  and  the  effect  on 

trade  to  such  a  degree  that  whatever  trade  remains  is  subject  to  severe  competition. 

The  share  in  the  imports  of  hardware,  ironmongery  and  tools  of  all  sorts  not 
otherwise  specified,  amounts  to  Es.  97,55,822,  or  34  per  cent,  ba  against  Es. 
190^7  562  or  66  per  cent,  form  foreign  countries.  The  preference  has  in  no  way 
adversely  affected  the  consumers  in  this  particular  item  inasmuch  as  prices  have 
been  reduced  in  many  cases  both  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  some  of  the 

foreign  competitors.  i 

Imports  from  U.  E.  of  electrical  instruments,  apparatus  and 
(aV  electrical  control  gear  etc.  (b)  all  other  sorts,  etc.,  amounted  to  Es.  1,30,0^5,09/ 
or  57  per  cent,  and  those  from  foreign  countries  Es.  1,00.28,764  or  43  per  cent. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  were  the  chief  competitors  in  India  s 
trade  in  earthenware,  China  and  procelain  while  in  the  matter  of  India  s  import  oi 
metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  namely,  (a)  aluminium-circles  sheets  ana  otner 
manufactares,  not  otherwise  specified,  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  case  of  Oananaian 
supplies  due  to  a  decrease  ia  landed  cost  following  the  depreciation  oi  tue 

A  O  Til  0**P^ 

As  regards  German  silver,  including  nickel  silver,  the  fall  iu  the  case  of 
manufactures  is  great  owing  to  keep  price-cutting  carried  on  by  the  Imperial  CUe- 

mieal  Industries.  _  ,  . 

There  is  very  keen  competition  in  toys,  games,  playing  cards  etc.  says  tUe  report, 
not  only  among  the  various  imported  makes  but  also  with  the  growing  Indian 
manufactures.  The  result  of  this  competition  combined  with  the  preference  has  been 
an  all-round  fall  in  the  prices  of  imports  from  all  sources.  It  is  reported  irom 
Bombay  that  imports  of  American.  German  and  French  goods  have  practically  dieu 

out  owing  to  the  perferences.  ^  i 

Imports  of  betelnuts  are  mostly  from  the  Straits  Settlements  Ceylon. 

The  only  industry  in  respect  of  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  Uttawa 
perferences  have  been  prejudicial  to  Indian  interests  in  the  aluminium 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  process  of  rum  or  tnese 
industry  is  being  assisted  by  the  preference,  but  the  report  quotes  the  opinion  oi 
the  director-general  of  commercial  intelligence  and  statistics  and  of  the  airecmr  oi 
induBtries,  Bombay,  that  the  slump  in  the  industry  is  due  to  (a) 
pression  (b)  competition  of  brass  utensils  arising  from  the  cheapness  of  the  yeiiow 
petal  and  (c)  competition  amongst  the  aluminium  producers  themselves. 


The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 


OPENING  DAY-CALCUTTA-I7th.  DECEMBER  1934 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  was  opened  at^ 
Calcutta  on  the  17th.  December  1934  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy. 

There  was  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering  including  the  Governor  of  Bengal, 
the  Mayor  of  Calcutta,  Sir  John  Woodheadj  Mr.  R.  N.  Reid,  Sir  K.  Nazimuddio, 
Nawab  K,  G.  M.  Faroqni,  Sir  B.  P.  Singh  Roy,  Khan  Bahadur  Azizul  Haque  and 
Mr.  E.  N.  Blandy,  Chief  Secretary. 

President’s  Address 

Mr,  S»  D.  Gladstone,  presiding,  welcomed  Their  Excellencies  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Bengal  Governor  and  said  that  at  the  last  meeting,  he  called  attention  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  political  situation  which  had  occurred  during  the  Viceroy’s 
term  of  office.  The  position  to-day  in  India  was  even  better.  Regarding  the 
“outstanding  event  of  the  year”  he  referred  to  the  J.  P:  0.  Report  and  said  that 
preliminary  reports  of  the  Chambers  indicated  not  only  approval  but  cordial 
approval  of  the  Report  as  a  whole.  He  considered  that  they  were  able  to  express 
very  substantial  measure  of  satisfaction  with  the  proposals,  though  they  did  not 
agree  to  a  number  of  points  of  details  of  the  recommendations.  The  greatest  brake 
to  the  wheel  of  trade  recovery  was  uncertainty  and  in  India  now  for  seven  years 
they  had  been  distracted  on  the  question  of  Reforms.  It  was  clearly  urgent  in  the 
the  interests  of  the  country  that  the  further  period  of  uncertainty  be  curtailed  as 
much  as  possible.  He  assured  Indians  that  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
lay  beyond  the  Reforms,  they  could  confidently  count  upon  their  (commercial 
community’s)  friendship  and  co-operation. 

Concluding,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Sir  George  Schuster  and  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  and 
welcomed  Sir  James  Grigg  and  Chaudhury  Zafrulla  Khan.  He  also  referred  to  the 
heavy  weight  of  taxation  and  asked  %ith  real  signs  of  improving  made  and  with 
Sir  James  at  the  head  of  the  Finance  Department,  may  we  not  confidently  look  for 
some  lightening  of  the  burden  that  we  have  patiently  borne  lor  so  long?’ 

H.  E.  The  Viceroy’s  Address. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  H.  E.  the  Viceroy’s  speech  ; — 

Mr.  President,  Your  Excellency,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  you  have  extended 
to  me  this  morning.  May  I  say  that  for  my  part,  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  meeting  once  again  the  members  of  the  Associated  Chambers  ?  For 
I  think  I  can  claim  that,  realising  as  I  do,  the  close  connection  between  the  con¬ 
tentment  of  a  country  and  the  prosperity  of  her  trade  and  commerce,  I  have  spared 
no  pains  during  the  years  that  I  have  held  my  high  office  to  interest  myself  in  every 
possible  way  in  all  matters  connected  with  commerce  and  finance.  I,  therefore,  look 
forward  each  year,  during  my  visit  to  Calcutta,  to  gaining  first  hand  information 
from  you,  gentlemen,  on  the  many  aspects  of  the  commercial  situation,  and  I  hope 
that  as  a  result,  you  will  credit  me  with  pressing  forward,  to  the  beat  of  my  ability, 
the  examination  of  any  measures  which  I  have  considered  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  commercial  welfare.  At  all  events,  you  may  be  sure  that  these  matters 
are  constantly  in  my  mind,  for  I  know  fully  that  the  well-being  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  this  great  country  is  dependent,  to  no  small  extent,  upon 
the  prosperity  of  her  trade. 

Last  year,  I  gave  you  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  outlook  as  I  saw  it  then 
with  regard  to  such  matters  as  affect  the  business  community  in  India.  This  year, 
I  propose  to  be  more  brief,  because  my  many  preoccupations  of  the  past  few  weeks 
with  regard  to  which  1  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  another  occasion  during  my 
stay  in  Calcutta,  have  occupied  my  mind  so  fully  that  I  have  had  but  little  time 
in  which  to  prepare  my  speech  to-day  and,  therefore,  while  I  propose  to  say  little 
this  morniDg,  with  reference  to  the  Joint  Select  Committee’s  Report,  after  listening 
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to  your  remarks,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  profound  hope  that  your 
anticipatiois  as  to  the  general  verdict  that  may  be  given  to  its  proposal  by  voiir 
important  Association  will  prove  entirely  correct.  ^  ^ 

Teade  Eelatioks 

The  y®ur  which  has  just  passed  has  been  less  remarkable  than  its  predec'^'^Por  in 
regard  to  Indians  trade  relations  with  other  countries.  Though  the  Indo-Janinesa 
Trade  Convention  and  the  Protocol  were  not  formally  signed  until  May,  they  iv^ve 
been  in  actual  operation,  since  agreement  on  essentials  was  reached  by  the  tw^ 
delegations  in  month  of  January.  It  may  yet  be  too  early  to  offer  a  final 
opinion  but  my  Government  believe  that  the  Agreement  has  achieved  its  obtects 
namely,  the  restoration  of  more  normal  conditions  in  the  mutual  trade  of  India  and 
Japan  and^  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  this  Association  to  know  that  the  Government  of  Italy  have 
expre^ed  a  desire  to  send  a  trade  delegation  to  India  with  a  view  to  discussinc:  with 
my  Government  the  problems  of  Indo-Italian  trade.  A  matter  which  has  been 
causing-  some  concern  is  the  German  foreign  exchange  position.  The  situation  is 
pbscure^fid  rt  18  not  yet  apparent  to  what  extent  India's  export  trade  is  likelv 
to  be^afieeted  by  the  new  German  regulations,  which  recently  came  into  force.  I 
can,  however,  give  the  fullest  assurance  that  the  situation  is  receiving  our  closest 

the  policy  of  international  co-operation,  my  Government  have 
ratified  the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Con  ve^ion  respecting  load  lines,  which  were  concluded  in  1929  and  1930 

<^0j^^en|;ion8  will  come  into  force  in  British  India  on  January  1, 
1935.  Cn  the  saine  d^e  the  Simla  Buies,  which  modify  certain  provisions  of  the 
Safe^  of  Life  at  Convention,  m  so  far  as  they  apply  to  ships  carrying  large 

pilgn'ms,  will  also  come  into  force.  The  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  Convention  prescribes  uniform  standards  for  adoption  by  all  con- 
Governments  as  regards  the  construction  of  Life-saving  appliances  radio 

affecting  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  #hile^^the  Load  line 

^  ^  loaded.  The  standard  laid 

nresLt  Ifc^^R  constitute  a  marked  advance  on  those  obtaining  at 

18  months  smce^the  Tea  Bestriction  Scheme  was  put  into 

Sned  to  the  material  benefits  which  have 

accruea  to  the  Indian  tea  industry  from  the  scheme.  I  would,  however  like  to 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  DOte  that  the 
almost  non  pxisfpnt  operations  of  the  Licensing  Committee  has  been 

^bpmp  iifln  ■'■‘jWas  to  a  great  extent  the  example  of  the  Tea  Eestriction 

Slment^for  the  ‘e  1®“/  'ts  support  to  the  International 

le  Srheme  oM^rnaK^^r  onr  ea?nL  hopT  that 

smd  resSt  fn  np^  co-operation  will  be  as  successful  as  its  forerunner 

an^Barma!  measure  of  prosperity  to  the  rubber  industry  in  India 

Meecantile  Maeine 

refer“ed^bv*tL^ind1fn  referred  to  the  success  achieved, 

jenng^officers  for  Ahe  iSian  MercS® MSfne.‘“^lacour?gef  ty^his‘8™le£  we 

only  and  from^the^  beginning  of  Executive  sp 

cadets  a  number  of  Engineer  Cadets  UHftPr  ^^fbrp?^^®”? 

the  shin  fnllnwpd  ^  ^  a  three  years'  preliminary  training  on 

qualified 'to  take  un^  ^ India,  will,  in  due  course,  be 

Marine.  We  have^ecXpd  as  Engineer  Officers  in  the  Indian  Mercantile 

panics  in  India  regarding^the  S8hoD?°toin,w“®f  shipping  com- 

tbe  engineer  cadets  trainid  on  thr^DXrin*’  «nH^r  ,1^  employment  of 

my  thinks  to  them  fiSTheirco-operatiorin Ihk 

'  ,  ,  Civil  AVIATION  ' 

to  to  Trait  telephonb  B^ltem^is®  fnrnIsM  interests  in  India  attach 

5  cFuuuo  sysiem  IS  inrnished  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  economic 
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depression  of  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  traffic 

dealfc  -with  by  that;  system.  My  Goverament  propose  steadily  to  pursue  their  policy 
of  d^elopment  of  a  trunk  net-work  between  all  important  centres  in  this  country. 
In  the  held  of  Civil  Aviation,  you  are  aware  that  we  have  recently  undertaken  a 
notable  programme  for  the  development  of  ground  organisation.  The  staff  of  the 
Aviation  Department  is  devoting  all  its  energies  towards  securing  the  rapid  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  more  urgent  part  of  the  scheme  and  can  look  forward  confidently  to 
an  early  and  marked  improvement  in  the  facilities  afiorded  along  India’s  main  air 
routes.  The  most  important  developments  since  I  last  addressed  you  have  been 
the  inauguration  by  the  Indian  National  Airways  early  this  month  of  an  air  mail 
service  between  Karachi  and  Lahore  and  the  duplication  of  the  Indian  National 
Airway  Service  between  Calcutta  and  Eangoon.  Although  the  saving  in  time  which 
the  fipt  of  these  services  provides  is  not  inconsiderable,  the  experience  it  is  hoped 
to  gain  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  operation  and  the  development  of  night 
mnding  facilities  along  the  route  should  produce  further  acceleration.  The  second 
development  I  have  mentioned  provides,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indian  Trans-Con¬ 
tinental  Airways^  existing  service,  three  services  weekly  between  Calcutta  and 
Eangoon,  a  frequency  equal  to  that  of  the  existing  surface  transport  services.  The 
saying  of  two  days  in  transit  between  Calcutta  and  Eangoon  should  prove  of  great 
value  to  ^  the  trade  of  the  two  cities.  As  you  are  doubtless  aware  from  the  state¬ 
ments  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  press,  a  still  more  striking  development 
is  in  immediate  prospect,  namely,  the  duplication  of  the  Air  Mail  Service  between 
Croydon  and  Calcutta.  Simultaneously  with  these  developments,  a  step  in  the 
cheapening  of  the  air  mail  has  been  taken  in  the  reduction  in  air  mail  charge  by 
me  Indian  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  on  letters  from  India  and  by  the 
British  Post  Office  on  letters  to  India.  I  hope  that  these  reductions  will  be  only 
prelude  to  further  reductions  which  will  enable  the  public  and  more  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  you  represent  to  avail  itself  more  freely  of  the  advantages  of 
the  rapid  interchange  of  business  communications  to  which  the  commercial  commu- 
uity  rightly  attaches  such  great  importance. 

Development  of  communications 

I  referred  last  year  to  the  important  Eoad-Eail  Conference  held  in  April, 
1935,  and  the  subsequent  discussion  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Local  Governments.  A  further  step  forward  will  be  taken  next  month  when  a 
Transport  Advisory  Council  will  meet  for  the  first  time.  This  will  consist  of  the 
niembers  of  my  Government  concerned,  sitting  with  Provincial  Ministers  and  their 
advisers.  Its  discussion  will  cover  a  wide  range  and  will,  I  hope,  crystallise  the 
policy  in  some  matters  and  indicate  others  which  can  be  further  investigated  with 
advantage.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Council  will  have  yearly  meetings  and  that  it  will 
provide  close  and  regular  contact  between  the  Centre  and  the  Provinces,  for  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  problems  with  which  it  will  be  faced  are  capable  of 
easy  solution.  1  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  pleasure  at 
the  readinesa  which  all  local  Governments  have  shown  in  co-operating  with  us  in 
the  search  for  a  progressive  policy  of  road  and  rail  development,  which  is  so  badly 
needed  by  a  country  In  which  distances  are  as  great  as  they  are  in  India  and  I 
trust  that  even  at  its  first  meeting,  the  Transport  Advisory  council  will  be  able  to 
put  forward  schemes  of  development  which  will  be  of  immediate  value  and  also  to 
a  sound  basis  for  future  advance.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  question  of  bringing 
all  matters  concerning  communications  into  one  portfolio  both  at  the  Centre  and 
in  the  Provinces,  The  principal  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  the  constitutional  divi¬ 
sion  of  subjects  between  the  Eeserved  and  Transferred  sides,  but  we  are  now  assured 
that  when  that  obstacle  disappears,  local  Governments  will  consider  the  possibility 
of  making  such  adjustment  as  is  compatible  with  a  proper  distribution  of  work 
at  the  centre.  We  have  found  cert^n  practical  difficulties  which  are  now  engaging 
our  attention.  At  the  last  Budget  Session,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  both  Cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Indian  Legislature  extending,  without  limit  of  time,  the  duration  of 
the  Central  Eoad  Account  and  at  the  same  time  expanding  its  scope  to  include  the 
development  of  rural  and  marketing  facilities.  The  portion  of  this  account  placed 
at  the  discretionary  dh^^^  the  Government  of  India  was  increased  from  10  to 

15  per  cent.  This  reserve  has  been  and  is  being  utilised  to  make  grants  for  many 
roads  and  bridges  which  are  important  links  in  our  chain  of  road  communications 
and  which,  without  assK^  from  the  Eeserve,  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have 
been  constructed  for  many  years  to  come,  We  have  also  been  able  to  defray  the 
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cost  of  a  comprebeDsive  survey  of  road  development  in  Sind  and  a  similar  survey 
^  certain  of  the  Eastern  States  and  parts  of  Oiissa  has  recently  been  undertaken. 
This  is  hardly  the  time  or  place  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  engineering  problems 
involved  in  the  economical  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  in  India.  I  will 
say  no  more  about  them  than  that  experts  all  agree  that  few  countries  in  the 
world  are  faced  with  such  difficulties  as  those  that  arise  in  India  from  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  fast  motor  traffic  with  heavy  unsprung  bullock  carts  with  their  narrow  iron 
tyres.  The  problems,  naturally,  vary  in  different  parts  of  India,  but  they  have 
much  in  common  and  if  the  Indian  Roads  Congress,  which  was  inaugurated  a  few 
days  before  I  left  Delhi  takes  permanent  form,  it  should  be  able  to  render  material 
help  m  forwarding  their  solution. 


Economic  Outlook 

You  will,  no  doubt,  expect  from  me  some  reference  to  the  existing  economic 
position  and  some  attempt  to  project  myself  into  the  future.  The  first  and  most 
outstanffing  point  is  that  the  credit  of  India  stands  higher  than  it  has  done  for  20 
years.  For  the  first  time  since  1896,  the  Government  of  India  have  issued  a  loan 
on  a  three  per  cent  basis  and  this  now  stands  at  over  par.  It  is  true  that  this 
was  a  comparatively  short  term  issue,  but  the  medium  and  long-dated  loans  are  all 
at  prices  '^ich  show  a  yield  to  redemption  of  something  not  very  much  above  3 
per  cent.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  causes  for  this  improvement  of  credit, 

extremely  satisfactory  and  one  of  them  less  so.  The  main  causes, 
no  doubt,  are  the  improvement  in  the  political  condition  of  India  and  the  sound 
financial  policy  pursued  by  my  Government  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Un  tne  other  hand,  these  factors,  by  themselves,  could  not  have  raised  the  prices 

their  present  level,  but  for  the  low  rates  prevailing  in  London 
ana  these  are  due  to  the  abundance  of  money  seeking  a  home  in  London,  partly 
Decause  of  the  comparatively  small  demand  for  trade  accommodation  in  the  world  at 
large  and  partly  because  of  the  unsettled  political  and  monetary  conditions  in  so 
many  quarters.  That  the  demand  for  money  for  financing  international  trade  is 

55".  T®  should  like  to  see  them  is  not  surprising,  for  apart  from  the 

aiBiurDed  political  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  restraints  are  everywhere 

prohibitions  and  exchange 

es  netions,  but  if  the  high  level  of  Government  loans  is,  in  part,  a  refection  of 
^  trade  loans,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  India  is  still  in 

me  plough  of  depresBion.  It  is  quite  true  that  recovery  is  not  as  rapid  as  we 
might  wish,  but  there  are  definite  signs  that  it  is  in  progress.  The  weekly  figures 
earnings  show  that  railway  traffic  has  been  on  a  considerably  higher 

TKo Jr®  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

T  both  imports  and  exports,  are  a  distinct  improvement 

-i  industrial  production  appears  to  be 

^  months  up  to  September,  1934,  the 

miiffn  production  of  mill-made  cotton  piece-goods  showed  an  increase  of  156 

corresponding  period  of  1933  and  no  doubt  this 
Mfxr  T  ^  i^ave  been  much  greater  but  for  the  strike  in  Bombay  during  April 

imr)rAvpmoT,+ uv  ®®  i  show  a  Very  considerable  increase  and 

^  ®  ?  cement,  kerosene,  petrol  and  coal. 

nf  wirnfl  ^  number 

W  ^  distinct  recovery  from  the  disaBtrously 

Baid  wifh  aaJ^IP®®  chltivator  had  been  subjected,  I  think  it  can  be 

and  thfii-  ortpA^Pf®  India  had  passed  the  lowest  point  of  the  economic  crisis 
ufis  hnw  w  upward  movement  is  in  evidence.'^  The  important  thing  for 

think  til upward  movement  go.  There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
world  T  dn^nnt  independent,  economically,  of  the  rest  of  the 

fnd  nnwAT.  nl  I  ^  t^^re  are  very  definite  limits  to 

therefor^  independently  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are, 

at  laro-A  V  recovery  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fox  the  world 

first  f^p  recovery  will  go  very  far  until  two  changes  have  occurred,  the 

^nnd  thp  t^pJa^^^  ®®t“^®  of  political  stability  and  confidence  and  the 

exchano^ft  nf  restraints  which  now  exist  upon  the 

me  tbaf  T  second  point  first,  it  is  clear  to 

abilitv  tA  ®i  many  years  to  come,  depend  upon  her 

so  aimndaT^^^r^  sales  abroad  of  the  raw  materials  and  foodstuflfe  which  she 
y  produces.  It  is  true ,  that  this  can  to  some  extent  he  done  by 
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promofciDg  the  efficiency  of  her  agriculture  and  marketing  (including  - 

it  depends  much  more  upon  the  extent  to  which  other  nations  of  the  w 
willing  and  able  to  accept  India’s  products  and  this,  in  its  f  rr<iu« 

considerable  extent  on  India’s  willingness^  to  accept  their 

acceptance  of  imports  from  other  countries  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  it  y  ^ 
well  mean  an  increasing  capacity  on  the  part  of  other  countries,  ? 

India’s  goods  and  if  so  the  total  volume  of  trade  in  both  directions  is  mere 
and  the  standard  of  prosperity  of  the  world  at  large  i^s 
regards  my  first  point,  namely,  political  disturbance,  I  feel  that  tne  exi^nenc 
of  the  last  two  years  should  do  much  to  prove  that  tranquillity  and  , 

to  the  law  of  the  land  are  an  economic  asset  of  the  first  magnitude. 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  upward  movement  to  which  1 
referred,  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  stable  political  conditions  wnicn  cm 
country  had  recently  enjoyed.  I  confidently  hope  that  such  stability  will  continue. 
It  will  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  see  that  it  does  and  that  a  general  determina¬ 
tion  to  work  the  reforms  which  are  now  in  process  of  being  passed  into  law  in 
England  will  result  in  a  continued  revival  of  trade,  with  increasing  prosperity  tor 
the  country  which  will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  stand  the  financial  strain, 
which  the  first  stage  of  the  introduction  of  provincial  autonomy  must  impose. 

There  is  one  important  development  that  the  coming  year  has  in  store,  viz.,  tne 
institution  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India.  The  importance  of  this  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  financial  life  of  India  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Indians  or  every 
community,  as  well  as  Europeans,  should  work  for  its  success  and  it  js  not 
altogether  an  idle  dream  to  hope  that  may  come  to  occupy  the  position  in  me 
economic  life  of  India  that  the  Bank  of  England  does  in  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Empire  and  the  world  generally.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me, 
as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  to  all  of  you,  to  know  that  Sir  Edward  Benthall  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  a  Director  of  the  Bank. 


Commercial  Safeguards 

I  have  told  you  that,  on  this  occasion  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  the  general 
aspects  of  the  scheme  of  constitutional  reform  but  I  will  make^  a  brief  exception  as 
regards  commercial  and  other  reforms  of  discrimination,  since  this  is  a  question 
closely  affecting  that  heritage  of  trade  and  industry  built  up  in  India  by  your 
predecessors  and  worthily  and  honourably  maintained  by  yourselves.  Trade  rela¬ 
tions  are  essentially  a  matter  of  confidence,  trust  and  goodwill.  Of  that  no  one  is 
in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  yourselves.  In  my  reading  of  the  Committee’s 
Report,  this  broad  truth  is  fully  appreciated.  It  is  principle  which  I  am  sure 
you  would  yourselves  be  the  first  to  endorse.  The  committee  have  recognised  that 
when  we  move  from  one  system  of  government  to  another,  when  power  passes^to 
new  hands,  doubts  may  arise  of  the  uses  to  which  that  power  may  be  put.  For 
that  reason  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  matters^of  ^  your  trade,  your 
industry  and  generally  your  commercial  activities,  the  Constitution  Act  cannot  be 
silent.  You  wish  to  know  where  you  stand.  So  too  do  your  friends  in  the  Indian 
business  community  wish  to  know  their  own  position.  Therefore,  I  quote  the 
Committee’s  own  words.  They  recommend  certain  provisions  in  the  constitution 
‘Tor  the  double  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  and  of  reassuring  the  sensitive  opinion  of  both  sides.^’  It  is  in  no  partisan 
spirit  that  the  Committee  have  approached  this  question.  They  have  been  charged 
with  a  responsibility  to  ensure  fair  terms  to  all  interested  parties  and  I  read  the 
recommendations  in  their  report  as  actuated  by  that  motive.  You  have  not 
claimed  and  do  not  desire  a  privileged  position.  What  you  require  is  freedom  to 
pursue  your  various  euterprises  in  the  normal  conditions  of  commerce  and  industry 
without  fear  that  you  may  be  put  out  of  action  by  restrictions  directed  against 
yourselves  ai  a  community.  The  Joint  Committee  have  been  concerned  to  secure 
that  you  should  suffer  under  no  unfair  handicap  and  that  full  play  should  be 
given  to  your  ability  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  this  country,  by  your 
powers  of  organisation,  by  your  technical  equipment  and  your  control  of  all  that 
modern  science  can  add  to  our  amenities.  On  the  other  hand,  no  obstruction  is 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  expansion  of  the  Indian  industry  in  Indian 
hands  in  conditions  in  which  they  can,  I  hope,  have  no  grievance  against  you  and 
yon  have  no  grievance  against  them.  My  one  conception  of  the  future  is  of  a  vast 
field  open  for  development  in  which  the  help  you  can  give  to  the  Indian  business 
community  will  be  not  less  welcome  than  the  help  which  you  will  derive  from  them. 
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On  your  joiut  contributions,  the  country  will  rely  for  the  attainment  of  its 

mercia  and  industrial  advance  and  now,  gentlemen,  I  leave  vou  to  disiL  ta: 
many  important  items  on  your  agenda.  ‘'=“ve  you  to  discuss  the 

rhaye  spoken  to-day  of  an  upward  movement  in  trade  towards  which  the 
not  only  _  of  the  commercial  communities  but  also  of  the  Government 
and  the_  whole  country  are  eagerly  turned.  I  trust  that  no  cloud  will  arise 

Communities  of  this  great  country  will  ioin  in 
B  of constitutional  progress  during  the  fateful  months  that  Ua 

Discussion  on  Resolutions 

Sea  Customs  Act 

The  Conferen^  next  took  up  for  consideration  the  business  on  the  amida 

Customs  AcS‘  It^Tn  SlorCws^^^^ 

proportion  of  the  landed  cost  of  many  imports  now  repre- 

all  British  India^  nnrfJ’AnH  uecesaary  that  the  basis  of  assessment  in 

acda  •  +-  Inaian  ports  and  in  all  maritime  Indian  States  shall  be  uniform  ThiH 

early  action  with  r view*  A 

Rifwln?  i.?r  Customs  Act  m  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  that  imported 

w  n  to  ad  valorem  assessment  and  assessed  under  Section  30  sub-McHnn 

&  fir'sL^ldTlf/^  a  wholesale  cash  price  no  greater  than  tha?at  which  they 
®  capable  of  being  sold,  at  the  time  and  place  of  importation.’' 

the  general  attitude  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  on  this 

IJnfformitlfffhrhMiaAf®^  diversion  of  trade  from  Bombay! 

Sr  indtL^uo^rts 

and  Mr  r  Rai  Bahadur  P.  Muhherjee  (Punjab) 

and  Mr.  C.G.  Wodeh<me  (Burma)  supported.  The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

,r  ^  Duly  on  Foreign  Coal 

recommSAoSo'oveSeftf  resolution  that  “This  Association 

“P*‘“  s 

could  he  given  on  rail  freight/^^  Ceylon  market,  further  additional  rebates 

A%^’l’Vfer“(:&raThiTwM  cJrrtod'.  supported  by  Mr. 

M  7T  ri  Tariff  Rales  Enquiry 

r  requesting  the  Government  to 

the  tesolntion  ouirht  incidence  of  tariff  rates.  He  said  that 

themselves  formed^  oomnrahensFvfi^pho*^^^  i  three  suggestions  which 

E.  £.  toTht  eSrof  economy  adumbrated  by  Mr. 

carried.  ^  ondea  by  Mr.  T,  Gavin  Jones  (Upper  India)  was 

_  Tax  on  Sales  of  Liquor 

liquo^  ^hfSutfon^ran  a8°l»lIowr!-^^“^^°“  sales  of 

Excke'Ta^oa”a^ra*of'Hauor^ta*tl!p^nW^“’^®^*^  Bengal  that  the  present  Bengal 
are  handieapped  in  eomuptincr  public  outside  Bengal-  whereby  Bengal  ttaders 
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Mr.  J.L.  Winterbotham  (Bombay)  said  that  the  mater  eoncerned  the  particular 
Province  and  tiial  excise  being  a  provincial  subject  it  should  not  be  brought  to  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  J,G.Rayn  (Upper  India)  said  if  that  matter  was  insisted  upon,  they  would 
oppose  the  resolution,  it  was  withdrawn. 

Railway  Tariffs 

After  the  lunch  interval.  Mr.  T»  ^  Gavin  Jones  (Upper  India)  moved  a  resolution  on 
railway  tariffs  stating  that  goods  tariffs  appeared  to  them  to  contain  very  many  incons¬ 
istencies  which  required  careful  consideration,  The  resolution  stated 

‘‘That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  there  is  immediate  need  for  a  close  examin¬ 
ation  of  railway  goods  tariffs  so  as  to  obtain  closer  co-ordination  between  the  various 
railway  systems  having  regard  to  the  needs  of  India  as  a  whole,  primarily  to  ensure 
that  the  development  of  the  internal  trade  and  export  trade  of  the  country  is  more 
advantageously  served  than  at  present.  It  is  considered  essential,  when  the  necessary 
data  have  been  collected,  that  non-official  representatives  of  trade  and  commerce  should 
be  associated  with  Government  in  a  full  enquiry  Into  the  question,” 

Mr.  Jones  was  sure  that  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  regarding  the  second 
part  of  the  resolution.  They  would  press  the  Government  that  data  be  collected  as 
soon  as  possible  and  whenever  the  same  was  collected  and  the  railway  authorities  were 
prepared  to  consider  the  principles  whereon  adjustment  could  be  made,  non-official 
representatives  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  enquiry. 

^jJ^®^(BengaI),  seconding,  favoured  co-ordinating  various  railway 
systems,  Mr.  C,  G,  Wodehouse  (Burma)  supported  the  resolution  which  was  carried. 

Surcharge  on  Coal 

^  Mr.  G.  Morgan  {Bengal)  moved  a  resolution  on  surcharge  of  coal  freights  where- 
the  word  immediate’  in  the  penultimate  line  of  a  resolution  was  deleted.  He  said 
that,  although  divergent  opinions  were  expressed  in  various  quarters,  there  was  no 
question  that  everyone  recognised  that  the  position  of  the  coal  industry  was  verv 
unsatisfactory,  j 

Mr.  J,  G»  Ryan  (Upper  India)  seconded  the  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  RT,  Gooh 
(Bombay)  moved  an  amendment “The  abolition  of  15  per  cent  surcharge  should  not 

involve  increase  of  railway  charges  in  other  directions.,’  As  amended,  the  resolution 
was  carrieci* 


Railway  Board’s  Powers 

Mr.  IFVijfter  (Karachi)  moved  a  resolution  on  railway  freight  rates, 

1  he  resolution  ran  as  follows 

"‘That  this  Association  views  with  the  tgravest  concern  the  policy  of  the  Railway 
Board,  who,  by  means  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  Government  for  the 
nxmg  of  railway  rates,  are,  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  maximum  of  carriage  by  rail 
divertmgostablished  trades  from  their  natural  channels.  It  con  tends  that  entrus¬ 
ting  the  Kailway  Board  with  such  wide  powers,  the  Government  of  India  relied  on  these 
powers  being  exercised  only  with  the  utmost  discretion  and  with  due  regard  to  all 
mteresta  affected ;  so  that  it  was  never  contemplated  that  they  would  become  the 
means  of  depriving  firms  and  individuals  of  their  natural  livelihood,  orthreaten  if 
carmd  further,  completely  to  isolated  ports  from  their  recognised  sources  of  supply.’’ 

,  He  urged  that  the  powers  of  the  Railway  Board  should  be  restricted  and  that  they 
should  be  exercised  with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned. 

^Mr.  J,  Reid  Kay  (Bengal),  seconding,  said  that  railways  succeeded  in  diverting 
a  large  amount  of  traffic  from  the  sea  route.  They  (Railways)  were  practically 
saymg  th^  timre  was  no  need  for  coastal  shipping  in  India,  as  they  could  carry 
goods  and  that  they  would  underquote  anybody.  Was  this  policy  sound  ?  he 

The  resolution,  Bupported  by  Mr.  P,  (Punjab),  was  carried. 


on. 


i-tax 


A,  Aitoaw  (Bengal  Chamber)  moved  the  eighth  resolution  on  25  per  cent 
surcharge  on  m  com  e-tax  and  super-tax.  He  said  that  their  motive  in  taking  up  the 
present  attitude  was  that  they  felt  that  the  first  relief,  granted  from  the  present 
crushing  burden  of  taxation  should,  in  equity,  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  body  of 
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tax-payers.  It  was  their  belief  that  return  to  general  prosperity  would  be  stimula- 
ted  by  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation. 

Mr.  G,  L.  Winterbotham  (Bombay  Chamber)  suggested  that  if  they  stood  for  the 
total  abolition  of  25  per  cent  surcharge  on  income-tax  and  super-tax,  a  very  large 
!  sum  was  likely  to  be  involved.  They  did  not  like  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Finance 
Member,  giving  relief  to  taxation,  unless  he  was  in  a  position  to  take  off  the  whole 
25  per  cent.  Hs  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  if  they  could  not  get  the  whole  thev 
could  get  a  part  as  the  first  step,  *  ^ 

Mr.  Winterbotham  accordingly  moved  the  following  amendment :  '‘This  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  of  opinion  that  the  abolition  or,  if  it  is  not  possible  in  one  step  the 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  etc.’’ 

The  mover  did  not  accept  the  amendment  which  was  lost. 

The  original  resolution  was  carried. 

■§ 

Business  Losses 

Mr.  /.  Reid  Kay  moved  the  resolution  on  carrying  forward  business  losses  etc. 
He  said  that  the  principle  had  been  recognised  as  equitable  by  Sir  George  Schuster 
but  on  the  ground  of  finance,  the  Government  had  so  far  refrained  from  action! 
They  should  like  to  have  an  assurance  from  the  present  Finance  Member  that  he 
recognised  the  principle  and  as  soon  as  the  revenue  position  warranted  he  would 
introduce  the  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  Winterbotham  believed  that  it  would  be  wise  that  such  a  resolution  be  put 
on  record  and  in  this  connection  he  congratulated  the  Bengal  Chamber  on  their 
pertinacity  in  the  matter.  The  resolution  was  carried. 


Agricultural  Indebtedness 

Bai  Bahadur  P.  Muhherjee  (Punjab)  moved  the  tenth  resolution  on  agricultural 
indebtedness.  The  resolution  stated  :  — 

^^“TMs  Association,  while  recognising  that  the  initiation  of  measures  designed  to 
relieve  the  indebtedness  of  the  agricultural  population  belongs  strictly  to  the 
doinam  of  provincial  governments,  would  impress  on  the  Government  of  India  the 
desirability,  Jn  view  of  such  measures  affecting  contractual  relations  between  the 
debtor  and  the  creditor  classes,  of  more  or  less  uniform  legislation  in  the  several 
piqvinces,  and  would  recommeod  that,  to  secure  this  end,  the  outlines  of  such 
legislation  be  indicated  by  the  Government  of  India  for  adoption  by  provincial 
governments  with  only  such  minor  alterations  as  local  conditions  may  render 
necessary  in  particular  areas.” 

^The  mover  pointed  out  that  his  Chamber  were  of  opinion  that  more  or  less 
uniform  action  be  followed  by  provinces. 

Bit  Edward  Benthall  (Bengal)  agreed  that  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be 
^-ordination  of  all  provinces.  He  suggested  that  there  be  an  Inter-Provincial 
Conference  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  T.  Gavin-Jones  (Upper  India)  supported  the  suggestions  of  Sir  E.  Benthall. 

Mr.^  Winterbotham  suggested  that  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  they  should  draft  a 
reBoiution  and  postpone  consideration  for  some  time,  but  he  would  not  at  present 
support  the  resolution  in  the  present  form. 

The  matter  was  postponed  till  the  next  day  for  further  discussion. 


Staff  of  Experts  In  Economic  Matters 

Mr.  K,  Birley  (Madras)  moved  the  eleventh  resolution  regarding  the  staff  of 
experts  m  economic  matters.  The  resolution  stated ^  ^ 

(pinion  of  this  Association  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
•  Gqvernmenli  of  India  a  small  permanent  (staff  of  experts  with 
experience  in  economic  matters  to  advise  Government,  and  that,  in  view 
of  the  growing  tendency  tovyards  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  between 
K  desirable  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  should 

provide  the  nucleus  of  an  ..Overseas  Branch, 
j  amendment  that  the  following  words,  jin  the 

nttn  line,  b^  added,  To  adyise  Government  and  keep  in  closer  touch  with  commer- 
eial  bodies  than  it  IS  posBi^^^ 

rm  what  they  wanted  was  to  advise  the  Government 

on  econoaic  proposals,  before  they  adopted  this  policy. 
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Mr.  P.  Mukherjee  said  that  the  principle  underlying  the  resolution  be  unanimously 
accepted.  The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  carried. 

Parcels  by  Air  Mail 

Mr.  J.  G.  Ryan  (Upper  India  Chamber)  moved  the  twelfth  resolution  on  the 
carriage  of  parcels  by  airmail.  The  resolution  stated:  — 

^‘That  this  Association  is  of  opinion  that  parcles  intended  for  despatch  from 
India  by  air  mail,  should  be  accepted  at  any  Indian  air  port  instead  of  being,  as 
at  present,  sent  by  rail  to  Karachi  there  to  await  the  next  outgoing  air  mail. 

Mr.  WintQ7'hotha7n  said  that  his  Chamber  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
object  underlying  the  resolution.  He  suggested  that  the  position  would  be  better, 
if  the  following  suggestion  was  carried.  “This  Association  urges  the  Government 
of  India  to  make  such  arrangements  with  internal  air  services  in  India  as  necessary 
to  make  possible  for  air  parcels  to  be  carried  by  air  within  India.’^ 

Mr.  P.  Mukherjee  supported  the  amendment,  which  was  carried. 

Communications 

Mr,  G.  B,  Qamphell  (Bengal  Chamber)  moved  the  resolution  on  communications  : 
The  resolution  ran  as  follows  : — 


**That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  the 
co-ordination  of  transport  throughout  India  that  early  steps  be  taken  to  redistribute 
the  port-folios  of  the  Govern or-OeneraFs  Executive  Council  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  Member  for  Communications  whose  portfolio  should  include  Eailways,  Eoads 
Civil  Aviation  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  but  should  exclude  Inland  Water  Trans¬ 
port  and  Coastal  Shipping  which  should  be  included  in  the  portfolio  of  the  Member 
for  Commerce.’ 

The  mover  said  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  the  resolution  was  moved  in  no 
spirit  of  antagonism  ^  to  railways.  It  was  moved  with  the  hope  that  subsequent 
development  might  bring  railways  into  closer  touch  with  commercial  firms. 

(Punjab  Chamber)  seconding  the  resolution  said  that  this  Chamber 
State  that  inland  water  transport  and  coastal  shipping 
should  also  be  included  in  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  for  Transport  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Mr.  ben  added  that  a  convenient  opportunity  had  now  arrived.  The  retirement  of 
two  inembers  of  the  Council  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  seemed  to  be  a  good 

reason  early  decision  of  the  matter 

was  very  desirable.  The  resolution  was  earned. 


Broadcasting  of  Cotton  Prices 

Rai  Bahadur  L.  Binda  Sara7i^  moved  the  last  resolution  on  the  broadcasting 
of  cotton  prices.  The  resolution  stated  : — 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  it  is  essential  that  immediate  steps  be 
token  to  recommence  the  daily  7  a.  m.  broadcast  of  cotton  prices  iniNew  York  and 
Bombay  from  the  Bombay  fetation  of  the  Indian  State  Broadcasting  Service  The 
recent  stoppage  of  this  broadcast  was  a  retrograde  measure 
affected  trade  and  business  activity,  especially  in  cotton  growing  areas,  as  the  wire- 
less  news  is  heard  from  one  to  three  hours  before  telegrams  can  be  received. 

said  that  broadcasting  of  cotton  prices  was  indis- 
pensable.  Mr.  P.  Mukherjee  supported  the  resolution,  which  was  carried.  The  con- 
lerence  then  adjourned. 

Second  day— Calcutta— 18th,  December  1934 

Agricultural  Indebtedness 

Chambets  of  C^merce  meeting  to-day,  the  following  amended 

r^oiution,  wuh  the  consent  of  Mr.  P.  Gavin  Jones  (Upper  India).  Rai  Bahadur  P 

(Punjab  Chamber),  Mr.  L.  Wmterhotham  (Bombay)  and  Sir  Edward 

Benthall  (Bengal),  who  spoke  on  the  original  resolution  on  the  agenda  yesterdav 
was  put  from  the  chair  and  carried  tuc  dgenua  yesccraay, 

fKo  All-India  importance  of  the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor 

the  Association  ^commends  to  the  Government  of  India  that  a  Conference  of  re- 
presentatives  of  Provincial  Governments  should  be  called  forthwith  to  co-ordinate 
all  measures  legislative  or  otherwise,  designed  by  Provincial  Governments  to 
relief  of  indebtedDeas  of  the  agricultural  pSpulatiL  aud  tb't  iu  vferof  its  posBibfe 
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repercussion  upon  commercial  interests;  representativeB  of  Chambera 

should  be  associated  with  the  Conference.”  '^uamoers  of  Commerce 

Separation  of  Burma 
following  resolution  : 

ine  Associated  Chambers  emphatically  record  their  oninion  flinf  x- 

si  '-.rz 

o.,.n,„.';E,”ad  “CS.'K°'b."  Siy x'S  J^r;  ‘r 

relations  which  now  exist  betwppn  ihp  two  f  •  «.u  j  f^®Q  trade 

it.  .f,  sr  s,‘  ‘e”..?r«™s  d'jg.i" 

the  following  amended  resolution  :- 
should  ®not  b“  aHoweff  bS'om^T'pretext"  fo?‘imposbg  ^Sa  taxS'°a 

i™  CS'„SS“hWi”f.  “fd,”"S‘rb.’' ««3  "I’?"."’* 

trade  relations  which  now  exist  between  the°  two  colntrips  °  u*®  ^''®® 

solely,  for  the  substitution  of  eauivalent  imnnrt  allowance, 

and  maintaining  the  existing  differentials  between  import  Ld®ex®oZ  duti?s“^^^^ 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Sir  E  Benthall  s.iH  .  t  duties.” 

stands  on  the  agenda  because  of  thf  impending  rlorms\ut"t»  “^‘°" 
beeausQ  of  the  importance  of  thp  muin  ^  is  also  of  interest 

dency  of  GoverXnl  to  se^  namely,  the  modern  ten- 

tendency,  which  in  my  opinion  is  to-dav^^S?nK^Ki^^  4-1?  mcrease  trade  barriers,  a 
preventing  recovery  of  trade  and  if  ^  a  ^ost  vicious  of  all  causes 

urge  the  fesoluS  I  am  verr  glad  to  hea^'thi.t^^h““‘*/  ^ 

Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  his  opening  speech  by  His 

one.  It  has  been  before  the  Chamhers  nn  7i®  's  by  no  means  a  new 

it  has  formed  the  Set  of  a  v^rv  «?,?»  ®  °“®  occasion.  Mora  recently, 

Select  Committee  by  Mr.  E  B  Harner^  submitted  to  the  Joint 

Burma,  if  separated,  a  doemneut  whiSi  T  relations  between  India  and 

ted  in  the  subject  bv  reason  nf  ihn  oiTv,  9?“J^®urtily  commend  to  any  one  interes- 
reviewed  the  sublet  Md  S^  and  clarity  with  which  he  has 

possible  .dangers.’  ®  he  has  shown  concerning 

BO  far  as  it  can^b?*condenfeVhi*one^or^twn*a°^  ®*®®  eay  that  his  claim 

between  India  and  Cm  fa  all  indigenor  a r“tfc  1  ea“ »  ^.*®® 

ance  for  the  substitution  of  import  dS  frf  Uit  P'^o<iue‘8  with  due  allow- 

India  and  Burma  shall  each  be  free  to  t  e^eise  duties  and  that 

mother  countries,  subject  to  reciprocal  arraLelnf  ?"^® 

against  re-exportation  from  the  other  countrf  fn^anL  b  P’^o^ection  of  each  country 

”“S;S’  mt  T',:« 

mittee  and  the  Govetom™  with JhithCom- 

iotb  coEsideration  the  desirahilifTy  Committee  bad  admittedly  taken 

He  eoEtinued  that  much  dislocation  as  possible, 

i^nt  the  view  that  they  take  of^the^  k-  5?  make  clear  to  the  Govera- 

effect  upon  trade.  He  would  sav  thtf  .  ^ould  be  govern ed  by  its 

med  at  the  possibilities  of  imnor^  mdustrialists  were  very  deeply  alar- 

Burma.  It  was  possible  that^thp  nAJf^  on  such  articles  as  coal  and  paper  into 
the  duty  on  coal  would  react  of  Burma  would  take  the  view  that 

railways,  but  the  experience  o/  hnqin^r  consumers  of  coal  for  their 

pressed  for  money  Gov^me^^  m  recent  years  has  been  that  when 

directors  to  take  the  most  short  Bable  as  private  individuals  or  company 

was  np^  the  action.  J 

|ution.  Businessmen  aU  the  world  desired  primarily  to  press  this  reso- 

hindrances  to  trade  ?ow  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  of  all 

imposition  of  tmde  barriers  and  quotas^^ 
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was  most  detrimental.  Business  now,  after  some  years  of  tribulation,  had  more  or 

less  adjusted  itself  to  the  fluctuations  or  exchanges  and  movements  which  a  decade 
would  have  convulsed  them.  Interchanges  of  goods  was  now  part 
of  the  normal  conduct  of  business  and  there  was  too  much  evidence  that  exchan.- 
ges  had  a  tendency  to  settle  down.  He  was  not  quarrelling  with  the  policy  of  India 
and  indeed  of  any  other  country,  provided  protection  was  discriminating  and  provi¬ 
ded  conditions  for  the  grant  of  protection  were  adhered  to. 

(^Qcludiog,  Sir  Edward  Benthall  appealed  to  the  Punjab  Chamber,  who  had 
not  hitherto  seen  eye  to-eye  with  the  rest,  to  joint  with  them  on  this  occasion  in 
drawing  the  Government’s  attention  to  the  strength  of  feeling  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  upon  these  proposals. 

Seconding  the  resolution,  Mr.  0.  O,  Wodehouse  (Burma),  said  that  the  relation 
between  Indians  and  Butmans  had  been  strained  on  more  than  one  occasion  in 
r^ent  years  and  it  was  most  important  to  do  everything  to  bring  separation  into 
effect  in  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill.  From  every  point  of  view,  except  perhaps  for 
small  immediate  budgetary  gains,  it  was  clearly  in  the  interests  of  both  countries 
to  start  on  a  basis  of  agreements  that  the  existing  free  trade  relations  should  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  period, 

Burma  Chamber  and  Separation 

Explaining  the  attitude  of  the  Burma  Chamber  towards  the  general  question  of 
seppation,  Mr.  Wodehouse  said  that  while  sympathising  with  racial,  religious  aud 
national  feelings,  which  had  led  Barmans  to  aim  at  separation  as  their  goal,  his 
Chamber  had  endeavoured  to  consider  its  consequences  from  a  detached  and  im¬ 
partial  point  of  view.  The  opinions  of  individual  members  had  offered,  but  it  had 
been  generally  agreed  that  an  equitable  financial  settlement  between  India  and 
Burma  should  show_  a  substantial  advantage  to  the  latter  and  that  India’s  fiscal 
policy  has  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Burma,  which  was,  and  was  likely 
to  remain,  almost  entirely  an  agiieultural  country  which  needed  the  cheapest  possi- 

^^Ports  of  manufactured  articles.  The  third  point  to  which  the  Chamber  attach- 
ed  the  greatest  importace  was  that  of  a  trade  agreement  of  her  separation.  Here, 
the  Burma  Chamber  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  essential  ,  in  the 
interests  of  both  countries,  that  free  trade  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible, 
allowing  only  for  conversion  of  excise  and  consumption  duties  at  the  existing 
rates  into  import  duties.  The  consideration  outweighted  all  others  and  the  more 
careMly  had  the  question  been  considered,  the  more  convinced  had  members  of 
his  Chamber  become  that  separation  would  only  be  of  advantage  to  Burma  if  this 
condition  was  fulfilled.  He  cordially  welcomed  the  wording  of  the  resolution  that 
on  no  account  should  the  budgetary  expedience  of  imposing  tariffs  be  allowed  to 
take  precedence  of  general  trading  interests  and  emphasised  the  ^‘remarkable  unity” 
shown  since  the  publication  of  the  J.  P.  C»  Report  by  all  sanctions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  in  Burma  on  the  desirability  of  presenting  the  Status  quo  in  regard 
to  relations  with  India. 

Mr.  T.  Oavin  Jones  (Upper  India)  said  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  Indians 
in  Burma  would  have  a  difficult  time,  but  he  agreed  that  Burma  should  be  separat¬ 
ed,  and  was  only  fair  to  Burma.  He  asked  the  Association  to  remember  that, 
according  to  the  J,  P.  C.  Report,  India  was  going  to  lose  three  crores  of  revenue 
by  separation.  The  trade  between  India  and  Burma,  he  said,  would  depend  entirely 
on  reciprocal  arrangements  between  the  two  countries.  After  all,  the  resolution 
was  merely  an  expression  of  a  pious  hope. 

^  Supporting  the  resolution,  Mx.  Winterhotliam  (Bombay),  said  that  after  the 
Viceroy’s  remarks  yesterday,  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  visualise  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  taking  steps  to  impose  tarifis  on  trade  between  Burma  and  India. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  Burma  should  henceforth  be  regarded  as  an 
economic  unit,  separate  from  India.  He  dissociated  entirely  from  the  view  that  the 
resolution  was  merely  an  expression  of  a  pious  hope. 

Mr.  if wMerybe  (Punjab),  supported  the  resolution. 

Sir  accept^^  Wodehouse’s  amendment.  As  regards  Mr 

Gavin  Jones’  remarks,  he  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  states  clearly  that  any 
trade  convenfciou  between  the  two  Governments  should  be  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
the  free  trade  relations  now  existing  between  the  two  countries.  The  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  carried.  Thereafter,  the  Chamber  began  to  discuss  the  J.  P.  C. 
Report.  Proceedings  were  not  open  to  the  Press. 
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4.  snnual  gGoeral  meeting  of  the  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  fioTri 

^R^dras  on  the  llth  December  1934  in  the  premises  of  the  Chamber,  wTth 

W.  M.  Browmng,  the  out-going  President  in  the  chair.  A  largo  number  T 
members  were  present.  ^  uumoer  of 

*w  ¥1  after  presenting  the  annual  Eeport  of  the  Chamber 

moFed  that  it  be  adopted.  He  then  said  '-'uamner, 

.  You  will  no  doubt  expect  me  to  refer  to  the  Joint  Select  Committee  Eenort 

Eeport  was  published  on  the  22nd  of  November  last  smce 

when  the  Committee  and  certain  other  members  of  the  Chamber,  who  were  co-ooted 

have  been  and  still  are  giving  it  careful  and  detailed  study.’  I  doZt  hoS 

opinion  in  this  regard  to-day  as  the  Eeport  will  'be  eonsi- 

d^ed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  India 
when  a  statement  will  probaly  be  made.  vummerce  or  inaia 

A  general  review  of  trade  throughout  the  year  gives  rise  to  mingled  feelino-s  nf 

.of  recovery  in  certafn  direcTiols :  in 
+  A  further  and  say  that  m  certain  directions  the  corner  has  hppn 

f^nodf frade  in  all  directions  shows  general  improvement. 
Goods  traflSc  on  the  railways  has  increased  and  prices  of  such  commodities  as 
wheat,  nce^r  cotton,  tea,  rubber  have  advanced.  While,  however,  there  are  these 

lA^internationa?  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general  improvement 

m  international  trade  seem  to  increase.  Nations  in  Europe,  in  pursuit  of  doctrines 

?n  eneni^?’°  nationalism  and  in  defence  of  their  currency  positions,  have  continued 
res^ictions.  quotas,  import  and  export  boards  and  barter  agreements 

regard  to  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  ffr  exports' 

to  haDDe^there^^wf^®.^^^  ®T  ^  America.  What  is  |oing 

The  uncertainty  !vf  tut  'rould,  I  thmk,  be  a  brave  man  who  dared  to  prophes;^ 

ditfons  nf  a  nlLtit  ^  example  of  the  effect  upon  world  con- 

dal  methods^Tcade  tn  ^reorganisation  of  internal  industrial  and  finan- 

«tti.^;=  ■  ■'■’rede,  in  Central  Europe  has  been  dislocated  as  the  result  of 

S'lw  “sri.“uS“  >■“»“ 

unm  s“mrSlS"ha8°  beef  artiveTtiM-n^  rf  t  international  trade 

and  the  lowennt  nf  t„Tfff=  t„  I-  “  f'’®  removal  of  restrictions 

ereat  PcnnJItin  citnifl  I  eonnection  it  is  pleasing  to  recall  two  events  of 

JananesP  i®  the  conclusion  of  the  Indo- 

iS  the  fmnnT  nf  adequate  off-take  for  India’s  cotton  and 

Tmment  3  he  L?S°?u  a  known  maximum.  In  fact  in  this 

exchanged  to  a  maSmum  JuSa  offboth  sidef  “  “g-reements  by  which  goods  are 

_  ^  Working  of  the  Ottawa  Pact 

the  workio^of^the  firs^^tpAr  Eeport  of  the  Government  of  India  on 

is  a  voluminous  but  intPrpeHni-^^^^  Ottawa  Agreement.  The  Eeport  of  Dr.  Meek 

ments  were  studied  hv  a  A*'®  contents  and  all  other  relative  docu- 

the  Oomm^^^^  Legislative  Assembly,  The  majority  of 

respect  of  hpr  mnrp  most  of  the  preferences  enjoyed  by  India  in 

traTj  fhereas The  of  definite  value  to  L  export 

the  United  Kinffdnm^AnrT  definite  assistance  to 

placed  a  burden^  on  the  Indian  revenues  or  industries  nor 

LwTen  Ind^a  and  thp  Ln  'A  interesting  to  note  that  the  preference 

exchanges  The  nositinn^wif^  itttle  efect  upon  trade 

hope  S'the  however,  is  not  satisfactory  and  I 

Assembly  Committee  nampf^  ^  tfie  recommendations  of  the 

cocoanut^growinff  industrv^  1  the  Eeport  of  the  Indian 

Indo-Ceylon  trale  UDon^  resumed  with  a  view  to  placing 

to  the  auestion  of  ba^is.  I  should  here  also  like  to  refer 

^  portaUons  of  foreign  rice.  The  continued  import  of  foreign 
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rise  on  a  scale  hitherto  never  experienced  has  a  bad  psychological  effect  on  the 

market  and  tends  to  retard  the  healthy  and  normal  rise  which  other  parts  of  India 
f  experienced.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  India  will  not 
further  delay  taking  reasonable  action  to  curtail  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
and  thus  assist  the  producer  in  the  South  to  obtain  a  reasonable  price  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Presidency. 

Abolition  of  Duty  on  Eaw  Hides 

While  dealing  with  general  conditions,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  dTaw 
the  attention  of  the  Chamber  to  the  growing  preoccupation  of  the  Central  Legisla¬ 
ture  with  economic  affairs.  This  is  due  to  the  seemingly  inevitable  but  somewhat 
alarming  extent  to  which  the  Government  control  has  invaded  the  economic  sphere. 
This  factor  serves  as_  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of  ensuring  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the_  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  the  country  (whether  Indian  or 
European)  is  continuously  and  effectively  represented  in  the  Legislatures.  In  this 
connection  I  would  recall  that  the  abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  raw  hides, 
which  was  part  of  the  last  budget,  was  brought  very  prominently  into  view  by  Sir 
George  Schuster  in  his  Budget  speech  this  year.  Madras’  views  were  very  ably 
expounded  by  Mr.  James  in  the  Assembly  but  unfortunately  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  was  agreed  to  and  the  Madras  tanning  industry  thereby  seriously  affected. 

Again,  representations  were  made  in  regard  to  certain  feature  of  the  budget  rela- 
ting  to  postal  charges.  Some  of  these  are  still  under  consideration;  but  I  am  glad 
to  observe  that  the  Government  of  India  has  agreed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Group,  to  an  advisory  committee  in  connection  with  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Department.  This  should  ensure  that  commercial,  trading  and  industrial  interests 
will,  in  future,  be  consulted  before  proposals  which  affect  the  postal  rates,  are 
made  in  the  Assembly  as  part  of  the  budget. 

Eoad-eail  Gonfeeence 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  arising  out  of  the  Eoad-Eail  Conference  held  at 
Delhi  in  April  19B3,  the  Madras  Government  has  appointed  a  Special  Officer  to 
carry  out  a  survey  of  the  road  requirements  of  this  Province.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Government  will  see  fit  to  extend  the  scope  of  this  country  so  that  it  may  em¬ 
brace  tlm  ordered  and  co-ordinated  development  of  all  forms  of  communications— 
Eoads,  Eailways,  Waterways  and  Airways.  It  is  essential  in  the  best  interests  of 
eommupications,  so  vital  to  commercial  interests,  that  this  should  be  done  so  that 
the  various^  forms  of  transport  and  communications  may  be  complementary,  and 
not  competitive  to  one  another,  thereby  avoiding  wasteful  capital  expenditure,  and 
competitive  extravagances  the  cost  of  which  we  must  ultimately  bear,  I  am  also 
pleased  to  observe^  that  the  Madras  Government  has  recently  appointed  a  Board  of 
comunications  which  comprises  representatives  of  Government,  Eailways,  Commerce, 
Planting  and  Eoad  interests  ;  this  Chamber  is  directly  represented  on  this  Board. 

Piece  Goods 

With  regard  to  piece  goods,  it  has  been  an  eventful,  but  somewhat  disappoint- 
ii^g  year  for  imports  of  Lancashire  piece  goods  into  Madras.  The  year  opened  with 
the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Indo- Japanese  trade  agreement  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  Although  freely  criticised  both  in  India  and  in  Japan  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction,  the  Agreement  appears  to  be  working  fairly  satisfactorily  and, 
although  the  maximum  yardage  which  can  be  imported  from  Japan  under  the 
Agreement  is  considerable,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  represents, 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  the  limit  of  the  competition  which  importers  and 
the  Indian  mills  can  expect  from  these  progressive  competitors. 

The  Agreement  was  settled  in  January  and  simultaneously  cotton  prices  began 
to  advance.  With  minor  set-backs  there  was  almost  continual  appreciation  until 
early  in  August  by  which  time  the  price  of  Middiing  American  Spot  cotton  in 
Liverpool  has  risen  from  5.39d.  to  7.42d.  per  lb. 

With  two  such  favourable  factors  operating  early  in  the  year,  importers  were 
justified  in  expecting  better  times  at  any  rate  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 
Bnt  the  figures  do  not  bear  this  out,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns  for  January- 
Oetober  1934  show  that  the  exports  of  Lancashire  cloth  to  Madras— in  thonsauda 
squre  yards— have  dwindled  to  46,773  in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year,  as 
compared  with  54,993  in  1933  and  66,674  in  1932.  This  result  is  all  the  more 
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fof  thf  returns 

square  yards  on  the  stilaJ  figure  for  IasfyILr.““  improvement  of  nearly  60  million 

trade  here“Kpe?ien®cinr  Pirl?  pieee-goOds 

agriculture,  thfpuiSL  mw^r  nf  ^  being  primarily  dependant  on 

the  price  of  his  produce  ®Fo?runatclv  fh!t  <lw!i>dl«d  with  the  fall  in 

signs  of  nVhtiD^o-  ^  factor  which  10  now  showing  some 

larly  dhooti  f,  arl  rSv  reolacfn^'*  k- Indian  mill  goods,  |atticu- 
maiket,  due  to  the  ve?v  ^nnal^lrnhu  Lancashire  goods  of  similar  styles  in  this 

the  Indian  mills  in  rieent  wars  anrVnn  eflfected'by 

There  is  one  nL  TliZ.  *'^®y  ®re  to  be  congratulated, 

and  that  a  ih^  development  in  the  trade  to  which  reference  slould  be  made 

With  increfts^fr»r  ®  /“POrtance  of  Cochin  as  a  port  of  entry  for  piece  g“odB 

expect  that  a  valuSportfon  o^  v“i?  '®  5°'  "“reasonafile  to 

piece  goods  will  be  diverted  *iTr?^i  which  Madras  formerly  enjoyed  in 

the  most  important  uTcnnntl^  ^^  Proximity  to  Madura, 

Already  Mad^ras  dealerrH^^plL  P’®°®-SOod8  centre  in  the  whole  of  the  presidency, 
of  the  larger  oLfon  dLfpra  competition  from  one  or  two 

Tanning  Industry 

on  thf  reJuks  oFtheir*?ffo^tS“tn congratulate  the  tanning  industry 
voluntary  restriction  of  mitni?i  reasonable  prices  for  their  products  by 

prices.  Unfortunatelv  thia°'^i^'^-^  agreement  with  regard  to  minimum  selling 

in  the  cur!?enf  vLr  «n^  T  T®'^^®  P°^*®y  ‘o  lapse  early 

had  been  more  honoured  in^thl  hrpAp^I?^l^°^  some  time  previously  the  agreement 
and  a  correspondine  eaeernpsH  m  the  observance.  Over-production 

the  result  wasTstP^fld^dp^^All  ®  ^“®®  order  of  the  day  and 

by  20  per  cLt  tb  nil  1  ‘o  October  dropped 

fresh  agreement  has  been  made^nn'd  *“®*^  month,  however,  a 

the  terms  and  conditifina  *A®  ^®j^®  ^°,P®®1  fbat  a  stricter  observance  of 

You  Lr  «wa^  ^  occasion, 

has  made  on  faXk  nf  tt  *®Peated  and  continuous  eflforts  which  this  Chamber 
measure  of  protection  whiph  maintain,  if  not  to  enhance,  the 

Gur  cLe  WM  fXded  on  ?L  ^^®  ®^P°'^  ®l“‘y  «ew  material, 

to  the  pToteotion  of  indiolnm,,!’^ ^^®  Oovernment  of  India-  was  committed 
towards  the  suear  kpAl  industries  and  when  I  compare  their  fiscal  policy 

towarcis  the  tannine-  inrlnRfrxr  with  their  unaccommodating  attitude 

from  Xanefor  tLV  pro^^^^^^^^^  speak  with  restrain?.  Bo  far 

duty  on  raw  hides  haR^nR  T  industry  so  badly  needed,  the  export 

and  protection  enjoyed ’by  tlnnJd  Sinsirr^ed^ncld' f ®P®®®'’-.'^®®“  withdrawn 
of  the  customs  tariff  vsluatX!  ^  °“®®‘^  to  a  minimum  by  the  lowering 

extent^*thXMult^of  Btronff^  °^i,  policy  are,  to  a  large 

exporting  interests  in  thn^  ^1®’“?*!''  fo  bear  by  the  raw  hides  and  skins 

importance  of  the  Madmo'^T  ^  India,  who  have  consistently  belittled  the 

CoXittro  war  again  industry,  and  I  hope  that  the  in-coming 

bearing  in  mind  what  ^Rir  ®®”i®’'?|i^?t'nn  to  this  very  important  matter, 

be  promiseff  to  cxXinf  ®^°/®  .®®'®‘  Assembly  in  March  last  when 

‘^®  tanning  industry  if  it  is  presented  to 

■  .  '  .  ,  Groundnuts 

during XKr“ peSordccrcS^L^Xe^^lo  m 

by  some  33  400  tons  tcMaI,®*®®®®®*  f °?'®  60,000  tons  whereas  exports  increased 

sXtXial  carrv  over  1932-33  crop  of  which  there  was  a 

Heavv  AuShAAa  the  season  now  under  review. 

from  £8  to  £12  per  ton  tL  during  the  year  ;  the  range  being 

for  uew  croD  Cornmnnii’ni  season  commenced  with  a  dull  market  with  prices 

eontiXusXch-S'rooftlartSout  It  of  ^0-10-0  per  J.  A 

Up  nf  A  nv.^1  .  ®  autumn  and  winter  months  and 

per  too,  which  is  when  the  price  of  Indian  groundnuts  reached  iB  8 

p  r  lun,  wnicn  is  probably  the  lowest  price  ever  touched.  The  Home  value  went 
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7-16-0  was  registered.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
mgerian_and  Rufisque  groundnuts  were  also  offered  freely.  April,  however,  saw 

onrih^'^tu^  onwards  prices  gradually  improved 

^  12  per  ton  was  obtainable,  the  main  reason  for  the 
improvement  being  the  bad  state  of  various  crops  in  America  owing  to  drought.  - 

vu  soya  beans,  copra  and  the  numerous  other  substitutes 

unsettled^intprnoh-nnn'i'^r-f  ‘'^s  o^^^apding  feature  of  the  past  season  was  the 

in  creati'no- o  violent  exchange  movements  of  different  currencies  resulting 

waniopted  by  bnyeM.  “errousness  in  the  market  and  a  hand  to  mouth  policy 

estimated”  fn  In Without  mentioning  that  the  new  crop  (1934-35)  is 

mimated  to  be  about  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  last  season  owine  to  the 

showine^and  a'lso''“d?f  ?n  ^  the  low  prices  prevailing  kt  the ^time  of 

declTne^of  £Vnpr  ftn  effect  of  subsequent  drought.  Despite  this,  a  rapid 

and  the  !?“  ‘*^8  beginning  of  the  current  season 

Sepfesent?  ^  ^  ^  ^  groundnut  trade  appear  to  be  anything  but  bright  for 

thrS^chipf  Planting  Industry,  the  international  agreement  between  the 

referr Jurist  vea^'w^^c T  restrict  tea  exports,  to  which  your  ChairmL 

rererrea  last  year,  has  continued  to  work  satisfactorily  but  the  nronosed  lep-islatinn 

S  ?i™'ed  “.nd  “  ‘‘V»w«Oor.rip.,!fiS‘a 

jch  ueen  passea  and  voluntary  restrictions  for  a  second  year  is  in  force 

approximately  98  eent^ol^'X'  Producers' representing 

rubberrxDorts  rnhhJr  production,  having  agreed  to  restrict 

ann  hairnencc  nl/  risen  to  an  average  of  6  and  a  half  pence  to  7 

ner  nnnnH  m  fhn  po^^d  after  having  been  as  low  as  2  and  one-fourth  pence 
InternfiHnno?  t> quota  allotted  to  South  India  bv  the 

&rd1he''m^  Hal  however,  given  cau^VfoldisLtis! 

maffpr  ^  417  Jrianters  Association  of  Southern  India  have  taken  the 

of  rubbed  exports  ^fmm^'^Smfth  °t  that  a  claim  for  the  revision 

offic^fs  Govlrnlr  If completed  his  term  of 

Lord  Erskine  to  whom  we  r'es'S^  Excellency 

that  he  can  relv  on  ali  ^fafiafanTa  f ^welcome  and  an  assurance 

y  he  assistance  that  this  Chamber  is  in  a  position  to  give  him. 


The  Maharashtra  Chamber  of  Commerce 


BoS/r 20tk'D“cfibi°U^^  Of  Commerce  was  held  a 

Tl,/,  r  r^ecember  1934.  Mr.  IPalcAawd  Hirachand,  President,  said  :- 

Ihe  recommendations  of  the  .Toint  PurlramonfB,-,  n 

by  Parliament  as  a  general  basis  of  the  fltwe  7oLt?tS  for  Tn®d!«°7f®® -if®! 
therefore  appropriate  if  I  tak^  +  conscicution  tor  India.  It  will  b 

of  the  Indian  Commercial  Community  abou^  tLm^'^^When  c®n“®’^®‘i sentiment 
document,  one  finds  that  insnitp  nf  aM'  f  When  one  looks  into  thi 

Parliament,  it  bearl  on  the  face®of ft  tf  sav  th7l!d„ll'l.‘'y.‘**®  i, 

lOeasure  dictated  by  exnediencv  and  he  least,  the  stamp  of  a  half-heartei 

great  nation  to  another^  grea7  nation  I  dnnht^®*f  statesmanlike  act  done  by  on 
Britain  should  have  offered  to  lldia  kftL^  tiL  /i-®  something  whid 

years.  There  is  evident  in  this  Rpnnr;H,a“  *®®®  discussions  of  the  fast  fev 

^mrpittee  to  perpetuate  the  poaiSin  of  vantage°°  which  ^  Bftiah“r'n®''^'®“ 
Industry  occupy  iu  this  country  and  the  aufstion  Af  TnH!»‘I 
seems  to  have  been  absolutely  subardinafAri^  ^  ®  mteresti 

stating  only  a  fact  whdh  l^ar?hf  none  of  the  ^  ^ 

saUsfied^^th  the  offer,  although  they  have  voiced  thni??iial®f^  parties  in  India  it 
ways.  What  the  States  have  said  of  it  subiect  rLfi  7  different 

what  concerned  them  and  not  British  Iniiia  aild  ‘evil  theTrke'r’wIVInd  Ke 
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acttial  Bill  before  committing  themselves  finally.  It  was  stated  in  Parliament  that 
the  Government  of  InJia  and  Provincial  Governments  have  given  assurance  that  a 
constitution  framed  on  these  lines  would  work  and  that  there  would  be  found  men 

ready  to  work  It.  Although  one  may  be  prepared  \ to  concede  the  correctness  of 

this  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  I  submit  that,  it  does  not  mean  that 
It  carries  with  it  the  willing  consent  of  the  intelligent  and  politically  conscious 
Indians,  and  consequently  of  the  masses  who  follow  them.  Except  for  the  All- 
India  Fe^ration,  there  is  to  my  mind  little  in  it  to  recommend  it  to  us  as  it 

stands.  Real  ipoliUcal  power  is  not  to  be  found  there—power  which  will  enable 

India  to  and  to  take  her  rightful  place  amongst  the  great 

nations  of  the  World.  A  Bill  on  the  lines  of  this  Report,  I  am  afraid,  will  not 
make  for  peace  between  the  two  countries  ;  it  will  only  widen  the  gulf  existing 
between  thern.  Unless  therefore  better  counsels  still  prevail,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
real  and  lasting  peace  and  consequential  betterment  of  the  economic  situation  of 
the  country  in  the  years  to  come.  Not  only  there  is  to  be  no  adequate  opportu¬ 
nity  left  for  Indian  enterprise  and  business  to  develop,  but  even  the  little  scope  she 
had  so  far  for  doing  this  is  no  longer  to  be  there,  due  to  the  ^‘special  responsibility^ 
It  18  proposed  to  place  on  the  Governor-General  (para  345  of  the  J.  P.  C,  Report)  in 
respect  of  *  prevention  of  measures,  legislative  or  administrative,  which  would  subiecfe 
British  goods  impwted  into  India  from  the_  United  Kingdom  to  discriminating  or 
penm  treatmeni.  To  make  clear  the  meaning  of  this,  it  is  further  proposed  that 
the  Governor»Genera  s  Instrument  of  Instruction  should  give  him  full  and  clear 
guidance  requiring  him  to  step  in  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  tarifis  or  restric- 
tions  or  negotiation  of  trade  ^  agreements  with  other  nations,  if  he  is  satis- 
lied^  that  they  ^^^^cnceived  to  injure  British  interests  even  if  they  were  not 
so  m  form  but  the  Governor-General  considered  them  to  be  so  in  fact.  In  face 
of  these  clear  unequivocal  words  it  is  difficult  to  believe  whether  the  J.  P. 
G.  really  expect  Indians  to  take  their  pious  words  seriously  when  they  say  that 
they  cqiitem^plate  no  measures  which  _  would  interfere  with  the  position  attained 
by  ladia^  through  the  Fiscal  Convention.  Whether  this  new  special  responsibility 
sT^ggested  to  statements  of  very  disturbing  character  from  time  to  time 

niade  by  inn  ential  persons  m  India  as  the  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee 
observe  or  incessant  clamour  of  British  vested  interests,  the  net  result 

of  such  a  provision  will  be  definitely  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  India’s  com¬ 
merce  and  ^5®  at  present  in  their  infancy  and  which  stand  in  need 

of  protective  care  of  the  State. 


No  Freedom  IN  Financtal  Matters 

k  remembered  that  the  Governor-General  is  to  be  invested  in  thii 

beha  f  with  every  wide  power  which  he  is  to  use  solely  at  his  discretion  ;  Gover 

&  .Lf  “  “*•  is  not  enough,  in  case  0 

^ubt,  they  are  ed  to  reserve  the  matter  for  the  signification  of  Hii 

Majesty  8  pleasure  I  What  little  restricted  freedom  India  enjoyed  so  far  under  th< 

^  +  henccforth  under  the  proposed  agreemem 

suggestion  about  the  grant  of  subsidies  anc 
i  i?ommittee  to  concerns  fulfilling  certain  condl 

^A  Indian  Commercial  and  public  opinion  has  nevei 

Committee  to  be  adequate  or  satisfac- 
inSafcTi'Rl  capital  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  rapid 

be  afmhtPd  question  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  should 

dLs  WnmA  adopted  a  policy  of  discriminating  protection 

oriederTnr  The^ recommendation  of  the  J.  P.  0  in  respeci 

subsfdiPR  proposed  to  give  bounties  oi 

nlaces  the  nnn  Indiln^^pA^  External  Capital  Committee’s  proposals  in  this  behalf, 
Act  aufehnrifiiR^^o'rin^  established  in  India  prior  to  the  passing  of  anj 

Indian  cnncemH  ^  T ht  footing  of  perfect  equality  witl 

taken  in  the  WhitJ^oAV^*  ^  definitely  improve  upon  the  positioc 

Svanta^e  defined  ^ by  the  External  Capital  CooLittee,  to  Indians 

there  If/ n^w  Ln  Pn^  ®  comprehension  to  see  what  necessity  will  bi 

mere  for  new  non-Indian  Companies  to  be  formed  when  the  old  ones  can  well  ex- 
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tend  their  activities  to  fresh  fields  and  escape  all  necessity  of  fulfilling  Indian  regis¬ 
tration,  Eupee  capital,  and  a  proportion  of  Indian  Directorate,  etc.  It  can  well  be 
considered  whether  under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  pay  India  to  defer  indus¬ 
trialization  till  she  herself  finds  all  the  necessary  capital  and  personnel  to  finance 
and  run  the  industries.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  observed  so  far  that 
British  interests  and  British  industries  claim  equal  benefit  and  equal  protection 
along  with  Indian  interests  which  have  been  struggling  to  build  up  strength  in 
face  of  unequal  competition  of  interests  with  enormous  reserves,  powerful  organi¬ 
sation,  great  engineering  and  technical  knowledge  and  vast  experience,  at  their 
command.  One  finds  the  sacrifice  of  Indian  interests  writ  large  everywhere  in  the 
report  particularly  in  paragrapns  342-357  dealing  with  this  subject  of  commercial 
discrimination.  If  British  industrialists  and  businessmen  have  done  pioneering 
work  and  brought  some  measure  of  benefit  to  us,  they  have  had  generally  more 
than  an  adequate  return  and  in  some  cases  a  return  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
investment  and  labour  as  they  had  almost  a  free  field.  That  being  the  situation  I 
am  unable  to  see  how  Indian  enterprise  and  business  can  find  room  to  grow — and 
grow  they  must— unless  British  interests  are  prepared  to  gradually  recede  from 
the  field  they  occupy.  The  ease  of  Indian  shipping  Is  a  glaring  example.  The 
J-  P.  0.  have  bestowed  special  attention  on  the  subject  of  ships  and  shipping,  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  been  in  the  limelight  in  this  country  and  in  Britain  particularly 
since  Mr.  HajFs  Bill  was  successfully  piloted  through  the  Legislative  Assembly 
through  two  readings.  The  vested  shipping  interests  in  this  country  then  raised  a 
great  hue  and  cry.  Government  never  made  any  secret  of  their  opposition  and  they 
never  relished  the  introduction  of  the  measure  I  The  recommendations  of  the  J.P.O, 
now  set  at  rest  all  doubts  on  the  subject  by  taking  away  the  power  of  the  Indian 
legislature  to  develop  a  purely  Indian  Mercantile  Marine.  Just  as  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  which  I  have  referred  before,  permanently  take  away  the  power  of  the 
Indian  legislature  to^  try  to  develop  the  industries  of  the  country  except  under 
conditions  under  which  such  development  seems  hardly  possible,  the  spepial  re¬ 
commendation  in  connection  with  ships  and  shipping  takes  away  the  power  of  the 
Indian  legislature  to  develop  a  Merchant  Marine  capitalised,  owned,  manned  and 
controlled  by  Indians.  Eeseivation  of  coastal  traffic  to  national  bottoms  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  the  very  first  step  in  the  successful  development  of  real  merchant 
inarme  of  a  country  and  shipping  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  key-industries 
of  a  nation.  It  is  therefore  most  unfair  that  any  action  to  build  it  up  should  be 
declared  to  be  ultra  vires  of  the  Indian  Legislature.  Ships  registered  in  U.  K  are 
not  to  u®  subjected  by  Law  in  British  India  to  any  discrimination  whatsoever  as 
regards  the  Ship  Office^  or  crew  or  passengers  or  cargo  to  which  ships  registered 

and  this  m  spite  of  bir  Alfred  Watson’s  following  unequivocal  before  the  Joint  Par- 
liamentry  Oommittee,  **I  recognize  that  Indian  company  after  company  which  endea- 
voured  to  develop  a  coastal  service  has  been  financially  shattered  by  the  heavy  combi- 
nation  of  interests.  It  will  not,  I  think,  be  too  much  to  say  that  India  eeem- 

to  be  branded  for  many  years  to  come  with  economic  thraldom  with  all  ooDors 
tumty  to  improve  her  position  virtually  denied  to  her.  These  recommendationa 
particularly  the  one  speeialiy  made  with  respect  to  ships  and  shipping,  make  clear 

tZTr  nresfnTnn'',?it^^  interests  want.  Mey  want  to  retX 

their  present  position  of  economic  domination  in  this  country  and  they  are  not 

willing  to  move  even  an  inch  from  it.  This  is  “fair  field  anZ  no  faS’  whteh 

S)nve“nZ“n^“tLv  give  a  go-bye  to  the  Fiscal 

convention,  they  unceremoniously  disown  or  throw  overboard  the  uri  nciDla  of 

MaS  ofmmittef  ®  That  Merc^antile 

H  wrare  m  bf  replace  the  old  regime  I 

tJlua  bound  hand  and  foot,  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the 

function  and  provide  a  proper  standard  of 
liTing  for  onr  country's  population  and  how  it  can  be  successful  in  SinTthe 
growing  unemployment  and  keeping  the  people  contended.  I  will  onlv  ask  all 
concerned  to  ponder  well  over  all  these  impliLtions  of  the  recommendations  of^tS 
^®P°rt  and  see  if  we  cannot  do  something  unitedly  even  now  to  save 

fStS  A“ZtZZdifiedr‘"®^“^^^^  objectionable 

Eecipeooity 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  so-called,  principle  of  reciprocity.  I  admit 
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—  ''  eombai?— 

K%oVtmpted“wrts  Sln?'out°of  thAway 

stand  why  the  J.  P.  0.  insil?  upon  Ub  aZTatL^Z^T  T  ^  «“der. 

other  way  round.  I  am  quite  prepLed  to  havTrestrfetioiiB  ^nuMinn’^®? 
commerce  and  industry  including  Shipping  Tnd  S 

Banking  Insurance,  etc.,  in  the  U.  K.  if  India^nntH^oimnfr  services  as 

business  and  enterprise  here,  herself  taking  the^initiativp  In  ®'‘*^'sh 

city  is  accepted  in  this  way,  I  have  no  ohtnHnn  ^  «  recipro- 

equally  industrially  and  economSy  deve&  ^oSitri^s 
proposition,  but  not  the  one  proposed  in  the  J  P  r’a  PAnarf  i?*^u 

a  reciprocal  agreement  between  a“ion  Ind  a  lamb  ^  ®  to  be 

disturb^Dg  fflmel^s^rolfclrt'^  the  alleged 

improvements  on  the  White  Paner  would  ^nof  “■]  detrimental 

I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  take  this  v^w  fofin  “®'^®  J-  0. 

British  intelligence  and  statesmansto  oT’  » JL  n  ®°  ®o'n&one  would  be  insulting 

perhaps  the  J.  P.  0.  had  in  their  minds’  the  words  of  'L  suggested  that 

drafted  these  paragraphs.  In  that  case,  I  am  afraid^that“what”fhPsT®n  ^^®“  *«? 
meant  was  not  a  repudiation  of  obligkons  of  anVhinl^f  i  i  •  S  po“gre8S“>eu 

revision,  after  a  proner  inonirv  rtf  iKa  ^Jnytning  of  the  kind,  but  merelv  a 

well-known  to-day  how  Bntain  who  seeras^to^oonsfrw'^?.  <lebt.  It  is 

the  credit  not  only  of  India  but  of  be  the  custodian  of 

her  obligations  in  ^respect  of  wm  debts  to  *o  “i®®* 

whether  she  is  in  a  position  to  pay  or  not  Germanf  “O 

she  says  she  is  unable  to  nav  So  ever  if  r  ^fused  to  pay  because 

talking  about  the  repudiation  of  his  eountov’s  ohliM’t^*^”  be  serious,  while 

at  least  two  western  and  civilised  Gurus  an^  wi?!  ?®j  would  be  following 

case,  whatever  be  his  reasons  for  dotog  s^^  “  ®i*ei 

Sepaeation  of  Buema 

clearly  expressed 'will^ofThe'^natto^ever'flouted  if  P’®%®  was  ever  broken  and  the 

The  mtter  could  well  have  been  left  to  the  T  ?^®'^  q“®^«®®- 

powers  that  be  were  opposed  to  tWs  and  their  ™fii  ®“™®®®  Pjopl®  to  settle  but  the 
are  to  be  granted  to  Ka  after  acnt»Hee  be  done.  The  powers  that 

provisions  which  will  work  preiudioialfv  fo  ffr  i-®  constitution  contain 
and  I  must  sound  here  a  notf  Tf  ,f-  *?‘®’^®®‘®  “^e  concerned 

separation  of  Burma,  an  agreement  is  ^  ho  , ’^®®P®®*''  b>ide  by  side  with  the 
Indian  Commercial  Community  would  like  to  ®°^  Burma.  The 

unless  it  has  an  opportunity  to  express  if s  vift  ®"i^  agreement  is  made 

ture  ratifies  it.  The  powe/  thar^m  bfselur^H  hf  fh°  l^®g“’®- 

impose  restnetioDs  not  only  on  the  001^  0^1  Government  of  Burma  to 

other  classes  of  Indians  as  well  leavino-  thJ  J^bour  but  on  the  entry  of 

will  has  great  implications  wSoh  mldfii,f.e^  P®°pI®  f"^®®  t®  ®u‘®®  it  at  their 
and  British  personnel  is  free  W  a  X  ^  f®- capital 
personnel  only  is  penalised.  It  is  often  noto/f  '^®®y*®t*ou®  Indian  capital  and  Indian 
»^t  in  Bnriia  wLn  they  ar  '  no  prepare?^to“aPow 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  a  Scotchman  if  lef  .a  Britishers  in  India, 

account  of  his  long  association  and  contact  ^  equality  in  England  on 

nearer  to  the  Barman  than  the  Britfsher  anJ  every  sense  of  the  word 

imDorfcancfl  nf  be  stressed  further, 

the  President  of  the  Pederation  of  Indian  nhamh^  ^  should  like  to  suggest 

^nvene^a  special  sessiou  of  the  bodv  Commerce  and  Industry  to 

Mereantiie  Community  can  formulate  “onth,  so  that  the  Indian 

toiT  ^interests  and  prevent  the  er^nnomiA  devise  measures  to  protect 

propaganda^which  has  found  a  place  fa  ?  P  !  the  subtle 

lender  and  Indian  wage-earner  ir^urma  Tt  Indian  money- 

ments  made  had  not  Been  ^.made.  *  would  have  been  better  if  the  state- 


yvx.  «nd  whieb  T  fmaT'' °  wnicn  nas  aireaay  been  presented  to 

you  will  see  that  the  approval.  From  a  perusal  of  the  Eeport 

Mysore  as  well  as  in  IndL  as  review  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  in 
Indo-JapLese  Trade  economic  point  of  view.  The 

ched  between  Lancs concluded  ;  an  Agreement  has  been  rea- 
these  two  countries  •  the  matter  of  the  textile  trade  between 

trtwo  great  “ndusLies^of^  T^.®^''-  protection 

in  Siese  Sre^Lts  Var^^n  ‘‘1“  recommendations  of  the 

ter  have  been  held  in  wbtr>h  economic  conferences  of  an  all-India  charac- 

threadbare  in  ite  ^fferenKnects  NTrsr  h  the  country  has  been  discussed 

of  the  ee.oo„io  mL'^genSd  T.d  S  jiSo.to, 

Chief  Events  of  the  Year 

the\ear^^^The''V'harrdw  .some  of  the  more  important  events  during 

Trade  Commissioner  for  Mr,  C.  Eanganatha  Rao  Sahib 

of  building-  un  our  inorpni^nt^l^  London,  and  discuss  with  him  the  possibilities 

Europe.  It  afso  met  during^the^year 

Officer,  attached  to  the  Indian  High  Trade  Publicit, 

Iv  diseiisqAd  JbH  -u-i?..  Commissioner’s  Office  in  London,  and  simi  ar 

The  Sion  of  tb^^  improving  the  export  trade  of  the  State 

channels  also  elaimpd  off  the  activities  of  the  Chamber  into  more  useful 

Seweta^  visited  °0““eetion,  it  is  worthy  of  uote  that  the 

of  trade’in  Mysore  within*  many  important  mofussii  centres 

Chamber  and  ?n°Beenro  make  known  and  popularize  the  activities  of  the 

Sy  Slat  the^reLonse  *“  furtherance  of  its  work.  I  am  glad  to 

say  cnac  me  response  from  the  mofussii  centres  has  been  most  encourafring  Wp 

M.'^Vbvfsvaravf ''f“c ''t®  F*'’®  °?“®''^®ration  certain  valuable  suggestiSis^mSe 

lar  and  useful  to  the  mhr^'  vLI’  ^  Ohamber  more  pbpu- 

ved  attention  A  The  Mysore  Agriculturist’s  Eegulation  also  recei- 

andit  will  shortly  hn  nreoent/S  aspects  is  now  under  preparation 

As  von  are  awaro  ?hf  ni*  ^  i!°  Government  for  their  consideration. 

adequate  urXetten  te  a®  o*  securing 

audit  can^be  said  mitlinnt Iron  and  Steel  industries  of  India, 
work  of  the  =?nt  rIA  contradiction  that  the  constitution  and  the 

^  a  larM  measnr^  th^n^ifan^  I**®  measures  adopted  as  a  result  thereof  were 
The  Mvfor^^^flt  A==o  °w®7  unceasing  work  carried  on  by  this  Ohamber. 

J.ne  Mysore  Silk  Association  helped  us  materially  in  this  connection  while  the  apfive 

say  that  WP  have  La  ^  ^  confronted,  I  may  be  permitted  to 

aetivurel  ^  ^  a  good  record  of  another  year  of  useful  economic 

The  State’s  Finances  ' 

cf*.  J  ^^0  a  review  of  the  economic  and  financial  cnndifirin  Af  fiio 

State  during  the  year  under  report.  The  first  thing  that  LgaL  our  attentiol^in 
fA  position  of  the  State  at  Ihe  preset?  timl  I  am  eiad 

to  istate  m  this  connection  that  after  a  series  of  defiSt  budgets  during  the  past 
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8lx  or  seven  years,  His  Highness's  Government  were  fortunate  enmio-Ti  fn  « 
surplus  bndget  for  the  year  1934-35,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  increase^in  th^ 
revenue  as  a  result  of  the  new  agreement  with  the  Gold  Mininj? 

Present  and  to  the  new^eSduH^'^'* 
matches  and  sugar.  The  anticipated  surplus  is  doubtless  small  hn?  io„  ® 

becau^  expected  "position  ^11  be  maTntafned  and  improved  first “anci 

because  schemes  of  large  economies  are  under  contemnlatinn  ^  ^  ji 

uStn/®  °“«‘°dian  of  Myso“e"^  finances  m  Td^f 

mstrator  of  tried  experience  with  practical  knowledge  of  current""  fino 

from  whom  we  can  assuredly  expect  efieotive  guidance  penn^m?^ 

wnr^nf®""^  striking  results.  All  the  same,  I  ma|  be  permitted  to  utto®^. 

word  of  caution  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  therebv  to  nVl^npn  ^ifK  °=  ® 

circumspection  in  the  face  of  thi  very  “stormy  econmic  blizzard”^ 

hi^fc  ®T“?  .r Sir  Sa  M?  IsmaiUn  the  coum^^^^^^ 

havf  sd^  tn^?nn®  sesBion  of  the  Mysore  Representative  Assembly  “We 

ve  Still  to  run  under  shortened  sail  to  continue  many  reductinns  in  »Yno«ri;f«  ^ 

which  we  would  fain  restore”.  I  have  no  doubt  thaT  the  timery  counsel  of  efufinn 

fhm.o  observation  of  Sir  Mirza  will  not  be  “ost  sigMS^  bv 

ose  who  would  like  to  see  a  forward  policy  in  the  Administration  of  tbis^State.  ' 

The  Subsidy 

subiprt  "thL?  ppooootion  to  that  vexations  question,  the  Subsidy,  a 

from  sn  mjin-cr  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  He  has  treated  it  so  fully 

reafiv  anmpih^l  utterances,  that  it  argues 

so  mnnr^n^  #  .‘‘^0 0“  “Y  Pa^t  to  refer  to  it  to-day.  But  the  mattfr  is 

g?owiSg  mil  lAis  of  this  ?b  f  Pr“"  T  “d  death  to  the 

word  ^hfi  tWhnf!S*  •  J;  with  your  permission,  say  just  one 

tribute  levied  from  this  State  has  been  condemned  by  all  in  this  fifcatfi 

todpJ  ""Thp  and  Muslim  ;  resident  citizen  and  iSal? 

Secretarv^nf  °*J“dia  have  accepted  the  position  that  it  must  go.  ^  The' 

retainprl^if"tt,o^"®^®  not  lagged  behind  in  acknowledging  that  it  cannot  be 

0?r  friends  L®“'ihrRritTsb"‘p‘o^  PISP’l  ‘hi?  sPate  is  to  be  beUeU. 

want  Fede^Hon  nu  tb«  w-  d  by  now  have  realized  that  if  they 

moon  Tb^s  °  u  footing  of  these  world  inequities,  they  are  asking  for  the 

SieW  man  mvspIf'®T  iS  I’"*  fo^  it.  and  as  a 

Ffidprstinn  .Q  +A  K  ^  ®  j  .tuonld  say  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  if  a  true 

iniustfcerof  thPRp®  Hnris*^  Ik  "^la  1®“*^  ancient  and  patiently  borne 

fSitv  of  Rt«f«t  Jn  1  .1  f'P®,!^  away  first  by  the  present  Government, 

building  *utf'  n'?®fbfl  nnd  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  easy 

pubhe  flatXs  inft^for?rfh,i"f"K  “®«  k  m  , federation  or  no  Federation,  the 

further  delav  if  wp  frf"L  """®*  should  go,  and  go  it  should,  Without 

this  cLmbJr  being  of  th?s  -T-®®  ®  Gentlemen,  we  of 

augu^^guest  of  tn^nfpbf  Is  renewed  prayer  to  our  Chief  and 

fine  metaohor  L' nspf down  his  oars, -to  take  up  the 
safeh  into  the  ha?hml^  Addrcss-until  he  has  brought  the  ship- 

renewed  reurp^nfsHnn^nn^Vs  I  i°'S-  wishing  him  godspeed  in  a 

the Tmuerial  Govpm^  *n  should  urge  he  should  prefer  to 

Sr^roSaSTheTa'delS  "®  more  attempt,  one 

„  Ode  Public  Debt  HAS  Inceeased 

will  remember  ^thflt'^'TOiih?!^  ?k^®  *°P‘®  ‘^iosely  allied  to  the  Subsidy.  You 

Many  reasons  £ve  bSn  a8rigned1or^k®®but^®o®n®«°“'^  Debt  has  increased, 

will  be  fonn/1  hv  otitt  t  ^  ^  careful  examination  of  them  it 

the  prindDles  of  oi^^^lipTnof  .J'.K®  pretensions  to  a  working  knowledge  of 

The  fact  (§  thp  mnii-pr^is^fK®.®®  are— most  of  them— lacking  in  substance. 

gressive  admb1st?adon  inauLrated  i^®tIp®“®‘'®t?“^  ®“k  i^“'fy'“g,  of  Pf°: 

India  has  known  and  undSf  tle°“imDetua®giv constructive  statesmen  modem 
Visvesvflrflvfl  toIia  i  ™  recent  times  by  Sir  M. 

India  can  bo W  nf  most  famous  practical  economist  that 

Province  in  out-distanced  many  a  British  Indian 

earth.  Ihe  of  Administration  which  are  rooted  in  mother 

has  been  that  not  only  has  the  country  prospered,  the  population 
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inoreas^  and  education  eagerly  sought  after,  but  also  the  very  progressive  char- 

acter  of  me  Government  lias  demanded  more  expenditure.  The  art  of  expenditure 

raising  revenue  but  a  Government  like  ourSj 
wmcu  h^  an  inexpaoding  revenue,  condemned  as  it  is  by  its  land-locked  character 
and  by  the  surrender  of  its  rights  to  land  customs,  cannot  meet  the  persistent  demands 
made  on  it.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  of  Public  Debt  to  meet  urgent  public 
needs.  In  a  British^  Province— say  Bombay  or  Madras — they  would  have  put  up¬ 
as  they  did  m  fact  in  regard  to  Provincial  contributions — a  hue  and  cry  against 
their  mexpanding  revenues  and  asked  for  instant  and  total  abolition  of  anything 
iixe  a  subsidy  that  the  Government  of  India  have  so  long  levied  on  us  to  meet  the 
the  needs,  which,  remember,  are  not  our  own  but  those  of  the  British  Province  as 
a  whole.  This  is  a  position  that  the  people  of  Mysore  cannot  bear  with  equanimity 
much  longer.  But  that  apart,  I  must  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
T)  I  connection  between  our  Public  Debt  and  the  Sub3idy  levied  from  us.  A 
Public  Debt  may  be  a  necessity,  but  it  should  be  limited  by  considerations  of  the 
revenues  we  can  raise.  And  if  we  have  to  make  over  a  substantial  part  of  our 
revenu^  for  expenditure  elsewhere — forget  not  that  we  are  with  the  British  Pro¬ 
vinces  bearing  our  part  of  the  India  Government’s  expenditure  on  defence  and  the 
like  from  the  indirect  levies  made  on  us — we  cannot  but  be  driven  to  borrow, 
sometimes  even  beyond  our  just  limits.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  say  more  on  this 
head  but  will  only  refer  to  one  more  aspect  of  this  matter  before  I  leave  it.  Lord 
announcing  the  remission  of  a  part  of  the  Subsidy  some  years  back,  said 
that  our  Adnamistration  was  modern  and  that  our  expenditure  was  accordingly 
Justifiably  high  and  that  as  these  facts  were  beyond  dispute  or  cavil,  he  said,  he  felt 
bound  to  treat  Mysore  State  as  a  British  Indian  Province  in  this  regard  and  remit 

Subsidy.  What  we  now  seek  of  the  Government  of  India  is  that  they 
should  act  up  the  policy  laid  down  by  Lord  Irwin’  a  truly  Christian  Viceroy, 
whose  gUKhng  motto  was  the  Golden  Eule  of  ^‘Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be 
done  by  •  We  do  hope  most  sincerely  and  most  earnestly  that  Sir  Mirza  will  per¬ 
severe  in  his  just  demand.  The  whole  of  Mysore  is  behind  him  in  this  matter  and 
we  hope  he  will  not  rest  until  he  wins  through. 

The  Conversion  Loan 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Finance,  I  may  observe  that  the  policy  of  floating 
a  long  terna  Conversion  Loan  ^  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  to  replace  the  existing 
loans  carrying  higher  rates  of  interest  maturing  at  different  periods  is  a  perfectly 
sound  one.  Ihe  recent  conversion  loan  of  the  Government  was  accordingly  a  sound 
one  m  principle.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  it  proved  successful.  Financial  critics 
have  suggested  that  the  utilisation  of  each  subscription  to  the  extent  of  Es.  2  and 
a  half  crores  might  well  have  been  avoided  as  the  State  had  raised  cash  loans  so 
recently  as  1930  to  the  extent  of  about  Es.  4  and  a  half  crores.  There  will,  however, 
agreement  with  the  view  of  Sir  Mirza  M.  Ismail,  our  Dewan,  that 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  pay  off  the  unconverted  securities  maturing  before 
3w41,  which  amount  to  Es.  380  lakhs,  without  resort  to  further  public  borrowing. 
The  total  Public  J^bt  of  the  State  stands  to-day  at  Es,  14  and  a  half  crores 
(permanent  debt  or  Es.  9'5  crores  and  unfunded  debt  aggregating  Es.  5  crores),  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  incurred  on  it  being  about  Es.  75  lakhs.  The 
primary  objects  of  a  conversion  loan  being  the  consolidation  of  the  permanent  debt 
into  a  long-term  interest-bearing  loan,  so  that  the  finances  of  the  State  may  be 
materially  relieved  under  the  heads  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  and  the 
reduction  of  the  unfunded  debt  to  reasonable  limits,  the  country,  I  think,  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  policy  of  the  Conversion  Loan  being  pursued  further  as  the  present 
market  conditions  seern  propitious  for  the  purpose.  Such  a  policy  might  still 
further  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of  public  debt  in  the  State  and  make  avail¬ 
able  further  funds  for  nation-building  activities. 


Need  for  a  Stock  Exchange 

I  may  take  this^  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  high  credit  the  securities  of  the 
State  have  long  enjoyed  in  the  financial  markets  of  India.  The  new  4  per  cent 
loan  has  been  very  popular  both  within  and  outgide  Mysore  and  had  been 
quoted  at  a  premium.  ^Besides  Government  Securities  and  Shares  of  industrial 
com^n^s,  there  are  in  the  market  the  shares  of  a  large  number  of  concerns  in 
which  there  are  transactions  from  time  to  time*  Owing  to  the  want  of  a  Stock 
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Exchange  in  a  central  place  like  Bangalorcs  the  prices  nf  nil  flioan  ^  j 
shares  and  the  transactions  in  them  are  largely  controHed  hy  the  organize^^ 
of  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  value  of  the  Mysore  securities  will  be  furi-bpi' 
in  the  near  future  if  they  are,  as  they  are  bound  t^  be  erp  inn.  ^''^aiiced 

P’lrposes  of  investment  outside  the  State.  The  Imperfal  BaXlft 
has  been  amended  and  the  Government  of  India  have  been  rcqSed  to  til 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  purpose.  Thus  the  case  for  orcan^zinl  a%W« 
Market  for  Blysore  is  not  only  strong  but  also  one  calling  for  an^earlv  T 

would  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber,  request  His  Highness’s  Krnment  to  tekJ 
early  steps  to  bring  about  such  a  consummation.  In  fact,  suSi  a  DrnunJi 
made  by  the  Chamber  as  early  as  1928.  Action  in  this  respest  is  therefore  Intiv 
overdue  now.  I  would  fain  express  the  hope  that  ere  iong^  the  Mysorf  State  will 
be  enabled  to  possess  a  share  Market  of  its  own,  ^  ^  ® 

New  iHDTJSTEiAL  Revival  IN  Mysore 

inrlnfi-'®,*"®".’- IS  growiog  into  an  industrial  State,  thanks  to  the  forward 
ndustrial  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  whose 
interest  m  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  State  is  beyond 
question.  As  is  well  known,  we  have  had  strikingly  large  undertakings  in  tMs  State 
and^fpitf  "'^'1®  ‘0  cottaie  and  home  industeies.  In  these 

’^®  had  a  revival  of  an  older 
TWorX  ^  CTO  opment  that  had  for  some  unaccountable  reasons  received  a  checkmate, 
a  mnrp  .J;  e the_persistent  zeal  and  statesmanUke  attitude  of  our  present  Dewan, 
adTfnr^if!li®tL'^  industrial  policy  has  once  again  been  evolved.  He  has.  let  me 

hloffiTq^  of  bis  predecessor 

L  sanctioning  of  the  Irwin  Canal  and  sueoessful  push- 

?ui  Scheme  we  owe  to  the  present  Administration.  Besides, 

TVufrtmSnfo'ai.®  working  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the  Railways  and  Electric 

it  Goi’ernmeut  of  Mysore  have  been  pioneers  in  various  directions,  as 

wd  ni  P'^®vf®'^f  Government-owned  and  Government-mana- 

TbeOhainber  sees  increasing  signs  of  a  revivified  industrial 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  industrialization 
oil  The  Directqr  of  Industries  and  his  stag’  need  not  be  allowed  to  absorb 

®®“o®ras  started  by  the  Government.  A  careful  re- 
examinaaiomof  the  position  is  bound  to  show  that  a  new  departure  is  now  called  for. 

A  V  f^*®  position  and  endeavoured  toiniti- 

oi  ok/>^  policy  under  which  some  at  least  of  the  Government-pioneered  industri- 

^  that  they  might  be 

wnnll  ?  developed  m  _the  larger  interests  of  the  country.  The  Chamber 

mndp  hntif  i7*a^  satisfaction,  in  this  connection,  the  very  frank  and  notable  utterances 
thp  Inal  opciip  the  two  Members  of  Council  on  this  particular  topic  at 

IppIIpI  ? "  *  ^  It  is  clear  that  they  are  for 

rriipT?£r/k  Its  own  field,  unenoumbered  by  Government  competition.  The 

wniild  T  Heads  ooneerned  would  get  by  such  a  change  of  policy 

enterprise  of  these  high 

^vSnmpns^  faciluate  the  further  development  of  trade  and  industries  in  the  State 

Recpntlv^fhp^^lpi-^®  f^?k  ®  by  the  adoption  of  this  revised  policy, 

skin  AnJ’tviQri  private  enterprise  with  Government  owner- 

inaugurated  and  is  being  successfully  worked 
Factory.  The  Government  Lve  also 
Under  f-h??r  notably  in  case  of  the  Sir  Krishnarajendra  Mills. 

Dohev  nf  Undertaking  rs  showing  signs  of  revival.  The  Government’s 

Industrfpfl  ?n  ^  the  growth  of  Cottage 

considered  ‘  connection  with  the  rural  electrification  project,  a  well 

Sr  enterprise  iu  the  distribution  of  power  is,  I  hear, 

direction  and  is  bound  to  be 
found  the  greater  industrialisation  of  the  State  will  be 

rife  amidst  us  to-day.  No 

is  necessarv^tn  It™?  by  means  of  ^  agriculture.  That  is  but  a  truism,  but  it 
decrv  indi^friar  because  there  is  a  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to 

indultrialisfttinTY  in  our  land.  Let  me  repeat  that  without  further 

materials  extent  that  will  make  the  country  use  its  raw 

before  it  75  per  cent  of  its  production,  the  country  has  no  future 
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Economic  Planning  in  Mysoee 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  Economic  Planning  that  is  now  in  the^air 
everywhere.  That  such  a  Planning  is  required  in  the  larger  interests  of  India  few 
will  gainsay.  Where  India  may  lead  to-morrow,  Mysore  as  before  should  forestall 
to-day.  The  increased  industrialisation  that  is  needed  by  us  cannot  be  attained 
without  a  Plan  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  will  have  to  fit  into  a 
larger  self-governing  nation.  He  gains  who  has  the  foresight  to  see.  It  is  pleasing, 
therefore,  to  note  that  Planning  has  been  definitely  recognised  by  the  Mysore  State 
as  a  necessity,  if  the  future  of  the  country  is  to  be  assured  on  sound  and  workman¬ 
like  lines.  Sir  Mirza  M,  Ismail,  in  the  course  of  his  Address  to  the  Mysore 
Representative  Assembly  in  June  last,  observed  as  follows  : — 

“You  may  ask  me  what  part  we  in  Mysore  are  going  to  play  in  these  develop¬ 
ments.  My  reply  is  that  we  had  already  gone  a  long  way  along  the  road  of  economic 
nationalism  and  economic  self-sufficiency.  We  can  generate  all  the  power  we  need 
without  going  outside  the  limits  of  the  State  to  buy  coal  and  we  are  rapidly 
arriving  at  a  stage  when  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  our  own  transformers  and  insula¬ 
tors  as  our  own  poles,  whether  of  wood  or  iron.  We  can  make  our  pipes  and 
other  iron  materials,  our  own  clothes,  whether  of  cotton,  wool  or  silk.  We  can 
wash  ourselves  with  Mysore  Soap,  perfume  ourselves  with  Mysore  perfumes  and 
ride  on  Mysore-bred  horses.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that,  now  that  the  Government 
of  India  are  prepared  to  take  up  capital  schemes  that  will  pay  them  their  way, 
there  will  be  no  more  delay  in  putting  in  the  missing  link  from  Chamarajnagar  to 
Satyamangalam  to  which  we  look  for  so  much  development  of  our  markets  and 
railway  traffic.  But  economic  self-sufficiency  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground. 
Economic  planning  is  a  thing  that  has  to  be  tackled  with  one  eye  on  our  own 

production  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world . .The 

first  line  of  research  that  suggests  itself  is  to  examine  the  import  statistics  with  a 
view  to  discovering  what  are  the  articles  we  buy  from  abroad  which  we  might, 
with  intensive  working,  produce  at  home.^'^ 

Patriotic  sentiments  these  and  full  of  rich  potentialities  for  the  future 
economic  well-being  of  the  State,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  present  head  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  whose  zeal,  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  to  develop  the 
economic  resources  of  Mysore  to  their  fullest  extent  are  so  very  well  known.  We 
are  thus  officially  assured  of  a  Planned  Economy  for  Mysore, 

The  Salter  Report 

I  might  perhaps  add  that  those  of  you  who  have  read  Sir  Arthur  Salter’s 
Report  in  this  connection  will  realize  how  closely  he  has  followed  the  lines  of  work 
rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  Mysore  Economic  Conference.  Sir  Arthur  s  scheme 
seems  in  many  parts  repetition  of  what  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  in 
regard  to  co-ordinating  the  work  of  all  the  Economic  Department — Agriculture, 
Industries  and  Commerce,  and  Education, — appointment  -of  Development  Officials 
and  Specialists,  and  bringing  to  bear  expert  advice  on  to  non-official  endeavours. 
The  new  industrial  revival  tnat  is  in  the  air  will,  let  us  hope,  help  towards  a 
resuscitation,  at  least  in  part,  of  this  old  familiar  scheme  of  ours.  To  begin  with, 
let  me  express  the  hope  that  at  least  the  Industries  and  Commerce  Board  will  be 
revived,  so  that  trade  and  commerce  and  industries  as  well  may  get  all  the  assis¬ 
tance  necessary  to  diversify  the  occupations  in  the  land. 

The  Immediate  Needs 

^  In  the  immediate  future,  a  step  forward  is  needed  in  the  Electrical  line  as  also 
in  connection  with  the  Iron  and  Steel  Scheme  recently  sanctioned  by  Government. 
As  the  supply  of  electrical  energy  is  available  in  the  State,  there  is  need  to  manu¬ 
facture  several  of  the  articles  required  in  connection  with  its  exploitation  and  use. 
Next,  as  regards  the  iron  industry,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
meet  a  great  many  of  our  iron  and  steel  requirements,  such  as  agricultural 
implements,  popular  domestic  articles,  pipes,  rails,  etc.  Apart  from  these  newer 
mdustries,  I  sLuId  like  to  refer  to  our  older  Ud  better-established  indusS 
As  Mysore  produces  her  own  cotton,  endeavour  should  be  made  to  produce  cloth 
sufficient  enough  at  least  to  meet  consumptioa  within  the  State.  From  the  climatic 
point  of  view,  Mysore  is  admirably  situated  for  the  production  of  woollen  fabrics. 
The  sheep-breeding  industry  is  an  industry  in  the  State  and  it  deserves 

to  be  developed  on  modern  lines,  so  that  a  greater  yield  and  finer  qualities  may  be 
made  available  for  commercializing  this  industry.  Next  the  Sericultural  industry 
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of  the  State  is  an  important  national  industry  of  Mysore.  Since  we  can  supnlv 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  silk  requirements  of  India  from  our  outturn,  there  is  need 
to  give  closer  attention  to  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  Mysore  should  not  make 
India  self-sufScient  in  regard  to  her  silk  requirements.  The  home  market  should 
be  fully  developed.  If  properly  organized  and  developed  on  a  national  scale,  this 
industry  is  bound  to  be  not  only  a  prosperous  one  in  the  State,  but  also  a  source 
of  profit  to  our  silk-rearers  and  prove  an  important  factor  in  the  national  economy 
of  India  as  a  whole.  ^ 


The  Mysore  Sugar  Industry 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  development  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
Sugar  Industry  of  Mysore.  The  development  of  the  Sugar  Industry  at  Mandya 
has  given  for  the  ryots  of  the  Irwin  Canal  area  the  welcome  chance  of  cultivating 
in  their  fields  a  cornraerciai  crop  of  great  importance.  Besides  an  assured  market 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  have  the  satisfaction  that  they  are  helping  in 
the  national  endeavour  to  make  India  manufacture  her  own  sugar.  Attempts  have 
also  been  made  to  develop  the  by-products  of  the  Mandya  Factory  so  that  the  erst¬ 
while  waste-products  may  be  ’profitably  utilized.  Of  course,  care  and  caution  will 
be  needed  in  the  years  to  come,  if  we  are  to  guard  against  overproduction.  The 
Government  have,  no  doubt,  taken  steps  to  provide  against  this  very  real  contin¬ 
gency.  The  Chamber  would  respectfully  urge  that  local  traders  and  commercialists 
should  get  the  full  benefit  that  increased  local  production  of  this  much-coveted 
article  of  food  implies.  The  closer  association  of  local  distributors  is  a  direction 
in  which  action  seems  called  for. 

The  Mandya  Factory  is  an  object  lesson  to  both  the  Government  and  the  people 
in  one  important  particular.  It  has  shown  the  way  for  effective  mutual  co-operation 
of  the  two  for  the  economic  development  of  the  State.  Mere  Government  enter¬ 
prise  without  the  active  co-qperation  of  those  that  can  contribute  their  share  to¬ 
wards  its  successful  prosecution  is  apt  to  sap  private  enterprise  and  make;the  available 
capital  among  the  people  sterile.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  private  enterprise,  with¬ 
out  States  active  co-operation  and  help,  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  an  industry 
like  sugar,  at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  our  industrial  development.  Therefore 
the  most  effective  policy  of  economic  development  for  the  present  seems  to  be  for 
the  Government  and  the  people  to  go  hand  in  hand  to  develop  the  economic  resou- 
rces  of  the  people  and  of  the  State— the  Government  to  guide  and  develop  on  well- 
thought-out  lines  and  to  stand  as  a  guarantee  for  the  success  of  any  industrial 
undertaking  and  the  people  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  funds  thus  participating 
in  its  work  and  sharing  in  the  profits  derived  from  it.  That  way  lies  the  road  for 
the  successful  progress  of  the  economic  development  of  the  State.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  financing  of  the  sugar  industry  has  much  to  commend  it. 

Other  Lines  op  Development 

Then  there  are  other  lines  of  industrial  development  in  the  State  for  the  future 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  any  scheme  of  Planned  Economy.  For  instance,  a 
raeeessful  Bhadrayati,  combined  with  electrical  energy  development  at  the  Gersoppa 
Falls,  would  provide  for  a  number  of  successful  subsidiary  industries.  The  Forests 
of  Mamad  are  capable  of  yielding  rich  raw  materials  for  such  industries  like  the 
TOuufacture  of  matches  on  a  wider  scale,  paper-making,  pencil-making  and  the 
Ime.  I  also  anticipate  that  eventually  we  can  even  secure  from  the  Malnad  forests 
the  raw  materials  from  which  Artificial  Silk  is  produced,  thus  providing  the  nu¬ 
cleus  ior  a  prosperous  Mysore  Rayon  industry  in  our  midst. 

.  J  I  Deed  say  more  under  this  head.  I  would  only  stress  the 

met  mat  there  is  to-day  and  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come  ample  work  for  a  revived 
Board  of  Industries,  with  the  active  aid  of  a  re-organized  Industries  and  Commerce 
Department  m  the  State. 

Heed  FOR  Telephone  Expansion 

this  opportunity  to  urge  once  again  the  great  need  there  is  to 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  the  City  in  the  matter  of  the  reduction  of 
Telephone  charges,  with  a  view  to  making  its  use  more  extended  than  now.  The 
question  IS  an  old  one  and  we  know  how  anxious  Government  are  in  this  connec- 
^on  to  meet  me  wish^  of  the  trade.  Perhaps  a  remedy  would  be  easily  found  if 
Government  viewed  with  favour  the  old  suggestion  of  making  the  Telephone  over 
to  a  private  company  which  can  put  more  money  into  it  and,  subject  to  certain 
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mutually  ad?antageous  and  necessary  conditions,  work  it  on  tile 

company  on  the  limited  liability  basis.  I  fancy  that  ^  many  o  _  . 

plaints  now  urged  would  disappear  if  such  a  system  of  management  came  i 

existence. 

The  0.  &  M.  Stations  Reteocession 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  the  Chamber  should,  as  a  Commercial 

on  an  occasion  like  this.  It  is  the  su^ggestion  that  has  been 
connection  with  the  Eetrocession  of  the  0.  and  M.  Station  area.  I  hare  no  desire 
to  enter  into  the  political  aspects  of  this  subject.  I  only  wish  to  point  out  to  our 
brethren  in  the  Station  area  that  Retrocession,  instead  of  hindering  trade  and 
preventing  the  development  of  Bangalore,  is  bound  to  increase  the  amenities 
necessary  for  a  further  big  step  forward  in  the  expansion  of  its  trade.  May  i 
assure  them  that  Retrocession  will  open  new  fields  to  traders  who  have  ttor 
business  offices  just  beyond  Her  Majesty  Qneen-Em press  ^^>e‘oria  s  Statue  ?  We 
have  lived  and  worked  and  traded  as  neighbours.  Why  not  we  work  further  under 
a  unified  administration,  which  must  mean  greater  strength  and  greater  pro«  all 
round  ?  Trade  and  impediments  go  ill  together.  Hnity  is  strength,  as  between 
those  who  combine  or  wish  to  work  together  against  the  disabilities  they  may  both 
be  labouring  under.  Our  suggestion  to  our  friends  across  the  border  is  Come 
and  prosper,  for  prosperity  awaits  you  in  abundance.  Trust  not  pessimists,  who 

mean  no  good.’^ 

The  Reserve  Bank  Scheme 

There  is  one  topic.  Gentlemen,  that  I  needs  must  refer  to  before  concluding  my 
remarks.  This  is  a  large  subject,  afteeting  the  interests  not  only  of  Mpore  as  an 
Indian  State  but  of  all  Indian  States,  large  and  small.  The  newly  enacted  Reserve 
Bank  Act  has  dealt  rather  unkindly  with  Indian  States  as  a  class.  ThouM  subjects 
of  Indian  States  and  individual  banka  in  Indian  States/  come  under  the  Scheme  as 
contemplated  in  it,  it  has  practically  left  the  Indian  States  to  themse^es.  li 
Indian  India  is  required  for  a  Political  Federation,  is  it  out  of  place  m  a  Banking 
Federation  ?  The  matter  is  one  requiring  the  closest  attention  at  the  hands  of 
statesmen  belonging  to  Indian  States,  People  in  the  States  should  help  their 
Governments  in  pushing  forward  this  important  matter. 

The  Chamber’s  Work 

The  Chamber  has  been  in  existence  for  18  years  now  and  it  has  done  its  little 
to  help?  trade  and  commerce  in  the  State.  If  it  has  not  done  anything,  at  least  it 
can  cla  m  it  has  been  vigilant.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
political  and  commercial  progress.  That  vigilance  pays  can  be  easily  seen  from 
this  year’s  Report.  We  have  had  the  moral  support  of  Government  so  far  ;  Md 
to-day  we  have  actual  evidence  of  something  more  than  mere  verbal  sympathy yVB 
have  amidst  us  Government  itself— in  its  corporeal  character.  This  makes  to-day  a 
red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  our  annual  gatherings.  _ 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  It  remains  only  to  thank  the  past  year  s  Committee 
for  the  work  it  has  achieved,  despite  many  difficulties.  I  hope  to  see  a  great  many 
of  those  composing  it  to  come  into  the  new  one  elected  to-day,  so  that  the  steady 
work  of  the  Chamber  maybe  assured.  Still  we  want  new  members  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  good  blend  of  the  old  and  new  wines.  I  must  not  omit  to  rnention 
publicly  and  acknowledge  equally  publicly  my  personal  indebtedness  and  that  of 
the  Committee  for  the  hard  work  put  in  by  our  energetic  and  active  Secretary 
Mr.  K,  Shama  Iyer.  By  his  assiduity,  application  and  appropriate  suggestion,  he 

has  made  himself  ever  useful  to  the  Committee.  t  r  a  i  fv... 

Before  concluding,  it  is  my  duty  to  convey  the  heart-felt  thankfulness  of  me 
Chamber  for  your  'finding  time  to  accept  our  invitation,  Sir,  in  the  midst  of 
your  multifarious  and  pressing  public  duties.  That  you  should  have  done  so  is  an 
additional  proof  of  your  deep  and  abiding  personal  interest  in  everything 
conducive  to  the  trade,  commerce  and  industries  of  the  State.  On  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  and  on  my  own  behalf,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  and  the  members  of  the 
Cmincif  verv  warmlv  for  the  honour  done  us  and  through  us  the  commercial  and 

to-day.  Let  me  express  the  added  hope  that 
this  will  help  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  this  Chamber,  faentlemen,  1 
may  with  your  permission,  state  that  we  have  IVLercantlle  Bodies  affiliated 

from  all  parts  of  the  State.  We  feel  we  can  legitimately  claim  a  representative 
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character  for  the  Chamber,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  trade,  eommercn  onS 
industries  are  concerned  in  the  State.  It  is  entirely  gratifyine-  to  us  that 
importance  has  been  recognized  by  you,  Sir,  and  you  have  been  pleased  to  hononr 
our  Annual  Gathering  to-day.  We  would  fain  utter  the  hope  that  this  furXr 
rapression  of  sympathy  with  and  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Chamber  will 
become  a  regular  feature  of  our  Annual  General  Meetings. 


The  Indian  Chambers  o{  Commerce  Federation 

Chambers  Verdict  on  J.  P.  C.  Report 

'  -  The  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
held  a  prdonged  sittiugat  New  Delhi  on  the  20th.  December  1934  and  concluded  the 
consideration  of  their  agenda  after  ten  hour’s  sitting.  A  great  deal  of  their  time  was 
spent  m  discussing  their  views  on  the  J.  P.  C.  Report  and  ultimately  the  following 
statement  on  the  constitutional  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  committee  and  issued  to 
the  Press 

Ai,  of  Federation,  after  giving  the  most  serious  consideration  to 

the  J.  ir.  u.  report,  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  recommendations 

demand  of  all  classes  of  political  opinion  in  the  country  and 
mat  the^  are  even  more  reactionary  than  the  proposals  contained  in  the  White 
Paper.  The  special  eto^^  made  by  the  J.  P.  0.  in  adding  to  the  list  of  safeguards 
ana  special  responsibilities,  which  breathe  a  complete  distrust  of  Indians  in  the 
management  of  their  own  aflfkirs  and  their  decisive  refusal  to  accept  even  the  modi- 
faeations  sugges^t^^^  Memorandum  of  the  British  Indian  Delegation, 

have  resulted  in  making  their  recommendations  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  Indian 
mercantile  com munitjr  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  this  country’s  march  towards  the 
goal  of  compete  political  responBibility. 

^  The  Committee  are  not  surprised  at  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  report 

of  the  country  and,  though  fully  alive  to  the  numerous  deficien¬ 
cies  imthe  various  recommendations  of  the  J.  P.  0.  report  which  effectively  check- 

of  real  political  power,  the  Committee  would 
k  fo  only  that  section  of  the  report  which  directly  affects  the 

conditions  bearing  upon  the  economic  uplift  of  this  country, 

Safequards 

The  safeguards  are  unduly  rigid,  and  in  the  sphere  of  special  responsibility, 

Governors  and  the  Governor-General.  Ins- 
-  a  '  powers  granted  at  discretion  are  likely  to  bring 

Governor-General  in  their  day-to-day 
l4Surl^^^^  fiarmonioua  relations  between  Government  and  the 

Mock  Financial  Autonomy 

OBtensible  grant  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  finance 
well  as  in  the  provinces,  in  actual  practice  the  power  trans- 

unduly  large  proportion  of  expenditure 
®  view  of  the  powers  of  certification  and  appropriar- 

Governor-General.  It  is  particularly  bignifieant 
J.  P.  O.  as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  the 
Thna  out  of  the  taxable  revenue  at  the  centre  would  be  non-votable. 

amoniif  centre,  in  actual  working  will 

one-sixth  of  the  revenues  collected  by  the  Central  Government* 

of  the  financial  power  that  is  supposed  to  bo  transferred  ‘ 
further  exposed  by  the  restnotiona  in  regard  to  the  inability  of  the  Central  T-sv: 
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lature  to  amend  any  section  of  the  Reserved  Bank  Act  or  amend  any  law  pertain¬ 
ing  to  currency  and  coinage  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Government, 

Eoon'omig  Helplessness 

(3)  Finance  Ministers  will  find  themselves  helpless  to  carry  out  any  posdble 
retrenchment  in  view  of  the  comparatively  narrow  field  of  expenditure  entru^ed  to 
them,  and  also  because  of  the  special  powers  vested  in  Governors  and  the  Ooyer- 
nor-General,  to  release  money  for  the  purpose  improving  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  people.  That  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  strengthen  their  resources 
by  the  imposition  of  increased  and  fresh  taxation  is  self-evident  in  the  face  of  the 
distressing  poverty  of  the  people. 

(4)  The  development  of  Industries  may  be  greatly  retarded  by  laying  down  as 
the  special  responsibility  of  the  Governor-General  “the^  prevention^  of  measures, 
legislative  or  administrative,  which  would  subject  British  goods  imported 
India  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  discriminatory  ^  or  penal  treatment.’’  Covered  by 
this,  the  special  responsibility  includes  both  direct  discrimination  (whether  by 
means  of  differential  tariff  rates  or  by  means  of  difi:erential  restriction^  on  imports) 
and  indirect  discrimination  by  means  of  differential  treatment  of  various  types  of 
products.  The  Minister  may  thus  be  constantly  interfered  with  in  Ms  tariff  policy 
or  in  the  preparation  of  specifications. 

Rule  oe  Beitish  Interests 

(5)  While  the  Committee  are  not  against  an  efficient  and  strong  executive  in 
principle,  in  the  present  condition  of  India  with  reservation  of  Defence  and  special 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General,  a  strong  executive  can  only  mean 
powerful  domination  by  British  interests.  This  position  can  only  be  corrected  by  a 
substantial  Indianisation  of  the  Services,  Civil  and  military,  wherefor  no  adequate 
or  effective  provision  appears  to  be  made. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  must  protest  emphatically  against  the  con¬ 
tinued  recruitment  to  the  All-India  Services  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  they 
believe  that  transfer  of  responsibility  to  Ministers  is  entirely  incompatible  with  a 
denial  to  the  Ministers  of  powers  to  appoint  their  own  servants. 

(6)  It  is  feared  that  Ministers  will  be  squeezed  between  the  Governor-General 
and  Governor’s  counsellors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  All-India  Services  on  the 
other  and  will  be  handicapped  iu  framing  or  carrying  out  any  bold  policy  for  the 
economic  uplift  of  the  people. 


Abuse  of  Power 

(7)  While  the  Indian  mercantile  community  is  definitely  committed  against 
discrimination  on  purely  racial  grounds,  the  recommendations  in  the  J.  P.  C.  report 
are  of  such  a  comprehensive  and  sweeping  character  as  are  likely  to  cause  abuse  of 
power  to  the  serious  detriment  of  this  country’s  industrial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  External  Capital  Committee 
is  half-hearted  and  its  potential  benefit  has  been  negatived  in  advance  by  the 
recommendation  that  all  compames  incorporated  in  the  United  Eaogdom  and 
operating  in  India  before  the  new  constitutional  proposals  come  into  existence  will 
be  eligible  for  bounties  or  subsidies  that  may  be  granted  by  the  future  Government 
in  support  of  Indian  industries. 

Bar  To  Shipping 

(8)  The  recommendations  regarding  shipping  are  in  the  opiniou  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  particularly  retrograde  and  are  a  calculated  bar  for  ever  to  the  development 
of  the  Indian  Mercantile  Marine.  The  Committee  trust  that  with  protestations 
frequently  made  by  the  Government  of  India  to  lend  all  their  weight  and  infiuence 
to  the  development  of  the  Indian  Mercantile  Marine,  the  Government  will  see  that 
these  recommendations  are  not  accepted  by  his  Majesty’s  Government. 

(9)  The  J.  P.  C.  claim  in  support  of  their  recommendations  that  they  contain 
seeds  of  growth.  The  Committee  have  searched  in  vain  to  find  any  provision 
which  would  ensure  automatic  evolution.  In  this  connection  the  Committee  would 
particularly  point  out  the  omission  of  a  definition  of  the  political  objective  of  this 
country  which,  though  officially  it  was  hitherto  declared  to  be  Dominion  Status, 
appears  now  to  be  deliberately  gloated  over  by  the  J,  P.  G. 
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(lOJ  While  so  much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  provision  of  safe-guards  not  a 
single  safe-guard  is  provided  against  the  abuse  of  the  so-called  safe-euardfl 
themselves.  ^ 


Position  oe  Buema 

(11)  The  Committee  are  gravely  perturbed  by  the  recommendations  of  the  J.  P 
0.  in  regard  to  the  future  position  of  Burma  when  it  is  separated  from  India 
The  Committee  cannot  help  fe  ling  that  the  spirit  in  which  these  proposals  have 
been  conceived  betrays  an  utter  lack  of  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  J.  P.  C. 
in  acting  as  the  arbiter  of  the  supposed  conflicting  interests  of  Burma  and  India.* 
The  punctilious  care  and  faithful  devotion  with  which  the  J.  P.  C.  have  sought  to 
safe-guard  the  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Burma  find  a  tragic  contrast  in 
the  levity  and  light-heartedness  with  which  the  interests  of  India  are  sought  to  be 
sacrificed  in  their  anxiety  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in 
Burma. 

Ban  on  Indians 

The  denial  of  unrestricted  right  of  entry  into  Burma  to  Indians  on  the  indefen¬ 
sible  scope  of  protecting  Burman  labour  against  cheap  Indian  labour  is  an 
ill-conceived  attempt  to  make  Burma  a  close  preserve  for  the  Britishers  to  the 
exclusion  of  Indians.  The  Committee  also  take  strong  exception  to  the  entirely 
uniustified  aspersions  cast  on  Indian  Ohettiars  who  have  always  had  a  large  stake 
in  the  development  of  Barmans^  present  economic  position  and  would  have  expected 
the  J.  F.  C.  to  protect  their  interest  in  future  rather  than  make  them  and  their 
matters  of  business  an  excuse  for  gorging  restrictions  on  the  right  of  Indians  to 
reside  and  trade  freely  in  Burma.  Tbe  Committee  take  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
J.  P.  0.  that  the  operation  of  safeguards  regarding  commercial  discrimination, 
which  are  proposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  Indian  Constitution  Act,  will  cease  to 
have  effect  as  an  and  wben  a  trade  convention  has  been  reached  between  India 
and  Great  Britain  to  tbe  same  efiect. 


J.  P.  C’s  Cetjde  Way 

The  Committee  are  surprised  that  the  J.  P.  C.  have  failed  to  appreciate  its 
entire  loss  of  grace  in  reaching  an  amicable  arrangement  between  the  two  countries 
which  is  so  eminently  desirable  when  thac  convention  had  definitely  to  be  at  the 
dlctationB  of  Britishers  with  the  only  alternative  left  to  this  country  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  convention  of  statutory  provisions  recommended  by  the  J.  P.  0.  The 
Committee  prefer  not  to  make  any  alternative  suggestion  to  the  recommendation 
made  by^the  J.  P.  C.,  as  they  are  not  oblivious  of  the  impervious  tendency  of  the 
present  Government  and  Parliament,  which  appear  to  be  determined  to  impose  on 
this^ country  a  constitution  based  on  the  recommendations  by  the  J.  P.  C.,  although 
mit  has  been  denounced  as  unacceptable  by  every  section  of  political  opinion  in 
hia  country. 

Full  oe  Disteust 

^  The  0(^mittee,  however,  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  the  commercial  commu- 
mty  attach  more  importance  to  the  method  of  reform  and  the  atmosphere  necessary 
for^  success^  than  to  any  measure  of  advance.  The  Committee  agree  with  the 
authors  of  the  report  when  they  say  in  Para  22  that  “the  success  of  a  constitu- 
tion  depends  far  more  upon  the  manner  and  spirit  of  its  work  than  upon  its  formal 
pro'^siohs.  The  Committee  regret,  however,  to  have  to  say  that  they  do  not  find 
in ^he  manner  or  spirit  of  the  recommendations  anything  conducive  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace  and  friendliness  ^  between  the  two  countries  which  for  the  sake 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire,  is  so  essential.  The  assumption  of  the  White 
Paper  and  of  the  authors  of  the  reports  made  in  para  88  that  “every  endeavour 
will  be  made  by  those  responsible  for  working  the  constitution  to  approach  the 
aaministrative  problems  which  will  present  themselves  in  the  spirit  of  partners  in 
^common  enterprise’’  sounds  like_  a  hollow  platitude  in  the  present  atmosphere. 
Ine  commercial  community  in  their  experience  have  never  known  of  a  partner 
looking  upon  a  brother  partner  with  a  spirit  of  distrust  amounting  to  the  hostility 
chsplayed  m  exery  section  of  the  report.  The  way  of  distrust  cannot  be  the  way 
of  partnership  or  of  peace. 
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The  FederatioB  Condemiied  Ottawa  Trade  Agreement 

The  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industries 
issued  the  following  statement  in  connection  with  the  Indo-British  Trade  Negotiations 
from  New  Delhi  dated  the  21st.  December  1934':— 

“The  Committee  of  the  Federation  for  sometime  past  has  been  reading  with 
increasing  misgivings  newspaper  reports  of  a  trade  treaty  being  negotiated  between 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  alarmed  by  the 
latest  report  that  an  agreement  has  now  been  concinsively  reached  and  may  be 
officially  announced  any  day.  The  Government  of  India  have,  inspite  of  repeated 
requests  of  the  Committee,  ignored  their  legitimate  demand  for  taking  the  Indian 
commercial  community  into  consnltation  in  the  process  of  negotiating  such^an 
agreement  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  any  arrangement  reached 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  seeking  to  regulate 
trading  conditions  between  the  two  countries  and  reached  behind  the  back  of  the 
commercial  community  of  India  cannot  but  be  dominatedibyl  powerful  British 
interests  to  the  prejudice  of  this  country. 

Lancashiee  Demands 

Whilst  the  Committee  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  basis  on  which  such  an 
agreement  is  reported  to  have  been  reached,  they  have  been  very  gravely  perturbed 
by  the  demands  included  in  the  representation  submitted  by  tha  Lancashire 
deputation  that  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  England  on 
November  1934. 

Their  demands  are—(a)  that  there  should  be  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  import 
duties  on  United  Kingdom  cotton  and  artificial  silk  goods  shall  be  lower  than 
those  applicable  to  the  same  goods  from  foreign  countries  and  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  can  arise  with  the  Government  of  India  the  question  of 
re-examining  the  levels  of  duty  whenever  they  are  able  to  show  that  these  levels 
are  unduly  high  ,*  (c)  that  there  should  be  a  precise  expression  of  these  principles 
in  the  form  of  a  definite  stipulation  of  maximum  rates  of  duty  and  minimum 
margins  of  preference. 

Indian  Industry  Subjected 

These  demands,  if  conceded,  can  have  the  only  effect  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  policy  of  this  country  being  made  subject  at  ail  times  to  the  veto  of 
the  U.  K.  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  any  indigenous  industry  has,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  U.  K.  Government,  a  prejudicial  effect  on  British  trade  or  industry.  The 
acceptance  of  such  demands,  the  Committee  need  hardly  point  out,  is  entirely  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  supposed  transfer  of  responsibility  for  regulating  the  future  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  policy  of  the  country  which  is  recommended  by 
the  J.  P.  0. 


Effect  of  the  Agreement 

The  conclusion  of  this  agreement,  in  short,  should  amount  to  taking  away  in 
advance,  that  measure  of  fiscal  autonomy  which  is  claimed  by  the  authors^  of  the 
J.  P.  0.  to  follow  from  their  recommendations.  The  Committee  have  consistently 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  Mody-Less  Pact  and  they  are  aware  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  promise  to  Lancashire  to  implement  this  agreement  at  a  later  date. 
Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Mody-Less  Pact  did  not  prejudicially 
affect  the  economic  interest  of  this  country,  an  agreement  based  on  the  above 
demands  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  considered  to  follow  from  the 
terms  of  the  Mody-Less  Pact.  The  Mody-Less  Pact,  however,  has  proved  to  the 
painful  experience  of  this  country  to  be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  that  it  has 
enabled  Lancashire  to  push  further  its  unconscionable  demands  for  its  own 
selfish  ends. 

Indian  Commerce  Ignored 

The  Committee  are  not  unaware  of  the  claim  usually  advanced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  that  arrangements  of  this  character  can  only  be  reached  between  two 
Governments,  but  they  must  point  out  that  it  is  nevertheless  a  practice  for  Govern¬ 
ments  to  take  into  confidence  the  representatives  of  their  commercial  community 
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and  to  be  guided  by  their  advice.  The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Runciman.  Pre8id(.nt  ^ 

Trade,  has  been  reported  throughout  the  process  of  these  negotiations^  to  hJve  bee°n 
in  consultation  with  the  commercial  interests  affected  in  the  U.  K. 

Meaning  OF  Hush-Hush  Policy 

.n  ‘  .of  lo.dia  entirely  ignoring  the  Indian  Commercial 

community  and  of  their  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  U.  K  in  siioW  « 
manner  at  once  demonstrates  the  present  political  helplessness  of  India  and  thfi 
determination  of  British  Parliament  to  see  that  the  economic  interests  of  India  m-o 
permanently  subordinated  to  those  of  the  U.  K.  The  Committee  also  feKv 
strongly  that  on  the  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  constitution,  when  eveJv 
end_eavour  should  have  been  made  both  by  British  Parliament  and  the  Government 
of  India  to  convince  hiB  country  of  the  bonafides  of  British  intentions  to  eftS 
real  transfer  of  power  which  may  be  utilised  for  the  economic  amelioration  of  the 
poverty-stricken  masses  of  this  country,  the  imposition  of  an  entirely  indefensible 
tode  agreement,  vitally  jeopardising  the  best  economic  interests  of  this  country 
Suntry  ^  accentuate  the  political  dissatisfaction  so  widely  prevalent  in  this 


The  Federation  on  Indo-Bnrma  Trade  Agreement 

was  passed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Indian 
Chambers  from  JSIew  Delhi  on  the  20t]b.  December  1934 

Federation  have  heard  with  misgivings  the  reports  that 
certain  principles  with  regard  to  trade  agreement  is  being 
reached  between  India  and  Burma  to  regulate  trading  connection  between  the  two 

when  Burma  is  separated. 

Committee  are  convinced  that  a  satisfactory  regulation  of  trade  connection 

matters  of  vital  interests  to  the  community  of 
opinion  that  Government  should  forthwith  take  into 
rw!?  representatives  of  Indian  trade  and  commerce  in  preparation  of  the 
An k*^  Agreement,  and  that  any  Convention  or  Agreement  so  reached  should 
■  Indian  Legislature: 

memorandum  to  be  submitted  to  the 

u-oyernment  of  India  relating  to  the  revision  of  the  Indian  Companies  Act^\ . 


Educational  Progress  in  India 


July — December  1934 


The  17th  session  of  the  Bombay  Mnsiim  Educational  Oonferenee  opened  at 
the  Faroon  Hallj  Poona  on  the  7th*  September  1934  with  Sir  Akhar  Hydari  presid¬ 
ing.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Presidential  Address 

The  choice  of  Poona  as  the  seat  of  this  Conference  is  particnlarly  happy  ;  for 
this  historic  stronghold  of  the  Marathas  is  fnli  of  memories  not  only  of  their 
political  power  but  also  of  their  social  and  cultural  intercourse  with  Muslims, 
Poona  is  now  a  great  educational  centre,  and  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that  the 
Muslims  of  this  part  of  India  should  assemble  here  to  deliberate  over  their  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  problems  and  attempt  to  solve  them. 

We  must  not  let  the  strife  of  the  Marathas  with  the  Mughals  in  the  North  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that,  for  centuries,  the  Marathas  had  both  close  and  cordial  relations 
with  the  Muslims  in  the  Deccan,  and  were  indeed  to  the  Muslim  Eulers  of  the 
Deccan  much  what  the  Eajputs  were  to  the  Muslim  Eulers  of  Hindustan.  Under 
the  Bahmani  Sultans  and,  when  their  realm  broke  up,  under  the  Sultans  of  Bijapur 
and  Bidar,  Ahmadnagar,  Golconda,  and  Berar,  Marathas  were  the  mainstay  of  the 
Civil  (Eevenue)  and  Military  services.  Later,  the  indtience  of  Muslim  ideals  and 
Institutions  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Maratha  policy  and  system  of  administration  as 
exenaplified  under  the  Peshwas,  the  great  Maratha  Chieftains  and  their  modern 
survivals.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  Peshwa  is  a  Persian  word. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning— and  I  call  yourthoaghfnl  attention  to  it  very  earnestly 
—that  ^‘religious'’  riots  (nothing  could  be  less  religious  I)  of  the  kind  that  occurred 
recently  in  Bombay  never  took  place  in  the  days  of  the  Muslim  kings  or  under  the 
Hindu  kings  or  the  Brahmin  Peshwas.  Indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  riots. 
Mosques  were  respected  under  the  rule  of  the  Peshwas  themselves.  No  music  was 
played  before  mosques,  and  no  kind  of  disrespect  was  ever  shown  to  Muslim  sacred 
places,  I  may  mention  also  the  response  which  the  Muslim  Emperor  made  to  the 
religious  feelings  of  Hindus  in  the  Peshwas.  At  the  request  of  Madhoji  Sindhia 
the  Mughal  Emperor  issued  a  Firman  prohibiting  cow-killing.  Here  I  may  refer 
incidentally  also  to  His  Exalted  Highness’  Firman  against  cow-killing  in  Bakri  Id. 

Mutual  ignorance  as  to  each  others  history,  literature  and  culture — and  I  may 
add  ignorance  in  each  party  of  us  of  the  truth  of  our  own  history— is  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  recent  evil  growth  of  feelings  of  estrangement  and  antipathy*  A 
thoroughly  impartial  and  scientific  study  of  the  history  of  India  has  yet  to  be 
made.  I  need  not  apologise  to  you  for  dwelling  at  such  length  upon  these  facts  eon- 
cerning  communal  relations  in  the  past.  I  have  done  so  partly  because  we  are  in 
Poona  and  such  memories  Datnrally  arise  here,  but  chiefly  because  the  question 
how  to  preserve  and  foster  Hindn-Muslim  amity  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
problems  which  confront  us  here  to-day.  Until  that  problem  has  been  solved  satis¬ 
factorily  there  can  be  no  security  for  onr  educational  and  social  progress  for  we 
shall  always  be  threatened  with  a  ^relapse  into  barbarism,  and  there  can  be  no  real 
assurance  of  peaceful  progress  for  us  or  for  India.  Even  from  the  purely  educational 
standpoint,  the  harm  done  by  a  bitterly  communal  outlook  is  so  great  as  to 
poison  the  whole  life  of  a  community  and  prevent  a  proper  scheme  of  education 
ever  being  framed. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Muslims  of  this  Presidency— not  to  speak  of  the  rest  of 
India — should  view  their  special  problems  in  this  perspective  and  no  order.  A  nar¬ 
row  communalism  is  unhealthy— nay,  it  is  suicidal  in  the  long  run  for  it  is  sure  even¬ 
tually  to  ruin  the  very  community  which  seeks  to  strengthen  Itself  at  the  expense 
of  other  communites  whose  economic,  political  and  social  existence  is  inextricably 
bound  up  with  its  own.  The  part  cannot  with  impunity  make  war  upon  the  whole. 
On  the  Other  hand,  we  must  seek  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  part  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole.  We  must  do  our  best  to  heal  the  wounded  limb.  In  order  to  rise  to 
a  position  from  which  we  can  eflectnally  help  others,  we  must  help  ourselves,  Self- 
help  must  be  our  motto  for  the  present. 
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Now  what  are  the  special  needs  and  problems  of  the  Muslim  community  ?  I  can 
dwell  only  on  but  a  very  few. 

Foumation  OF  Chakacter 

One  of  the  basic  aims  of  education  is  the  formation  of  sound  character.  Every 
race  and  community  has  its  own  notions  as  to  the  exact  kind  of  character 
which  it  is  desirable  for  it  to  foster.  To  us  Muslima,  whose  religion  is  all  ethics 
religious  instruction  appears  a  sine  qua  non  of  education  from  the  point  of  view  of 
character-building.  Our  ideal  being  to  form  fine  Muslim  character,  remember  I 
use  Muslim  here  as  throughout  this  Address  in  its  true  and  real  meaning  of  God's 
servant,  we  cannot  conceive  of  such  character  without  the  inspiration,  the  support, 
and  background  of  true  and  real  Islam.  But  how  are  we  to  provide  the  requisite 

Islamic  teaching  ? 

the  creation  of  segregate  and  special  schools  and  colleges  for  giving  Islamic 
tone  and  atmosphere  to  education  may  be  desirable  in  many  cases  and  in  certain 
circumstances  and  times  but  is  ultimately  detrimental  to  inter-communal  harmony 
and  national  growth,  nor  can  it  overcome  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  Muslims 
Who  reside  in  rural  areas.  The  real  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  for  religious  edu¬ 
cation  to  be  provided  for  by  private  individuals  and  associations  in  institutions 
common  to  all.  There  is  need  of  an  enlightened  agency  for  this  work,  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  modern  scientific  thought  and  of  comparative  religion.  But 
mere  theology  without  intense  spiritual  feeling  and  experience  is  only  a  dry  husk, 
a  lifeless  thing,  an  encumbrance.  It  is  only  where  true  spirituality  is  found  that 
religious  tolerance  can  really  exist.  The  saints  of  all  religions  are  at  one.  It  is 
only  the  sinners  who  would  like  to  tear  each  other's  eyes  out.  There  is  need  for  a 
achool  of  modern  and  liberal  theology  in  Islam.  In  a  word,  there  is  need  of  a 
religious  revival.  We  must  think  of  the  present  and  the  future,  not  merely  brood 
Over  the  past. 

And,  to  secure  greater  solidarity,  closer  intercourse  and  better  knowledge  of  our 
pphimon  heritage,  our  catholic  culture,  our  true  history  and  our  high  traditions, 
there  is  need  of  a  common  language.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
that  common  language  ought  to  be  and  will  be.  ^  Urdu  is  already  popular  among 
hon-Urdu  speaking  Muslims,  and  its  popularity  is  growing  rapidly.  The  growth 
bi  Urdu  in  the  last  two  decades  is  phenomenal  both  in  the  spreading  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  its  literature.  Urdu  has  three  great  virtues— brevity,  catholicity  and 
elasticity— and  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  become  the  vehicle  of  modern  scientific 
thought. 

There  is  need  for  a  much  greater  advance  in  education.  Indian  Muslims,  as  a 
whole,  are  backward  educationally.  There  is  enormous  wastage  in  the  primary  stage 
in  spite  of  there  being  a  higher  percentage  of  pupils  than  in  the  case  of  other 
communities  in  that  stage.  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  should  begin  to 
discourage,  and  must  eventually  make  up  our  minds  either  to  abolish  or  completely 
modernisp,  our  special  school'?,  our  maktabs  and  madrasahs  which  tend  to  fall  below 
the  modern  standard  of  effective  mental  training. 

The  relatively  low  percentages  of  Muslims  in  the  secondary  and  higher  stages 
Of  education  are  mainly  due  to  poverty  and  the  lack  of  just  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  higher  education  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  In 
order  to  remove  this  suicidal  apathy,  we  must  educate  public  opinion  on  this  vital 
pbint.  As  means  to  that  end  may  be  suggested  :  (1)  a  liberal  increase  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  (2)  a  large  employment  of  Muslim  teachers,  (3)  the  provision  of  seats  for 
Muslim  students  in  prof essional  and  technical  colleges,  and  (4)  an  appeal  to  Mus¬ 
lim  merchant  communities,  especially  in  Bombay,  to  regard  education  as  having  a 
cultural  and  not  merely  a  utilitarian  value. 

In  December  1925,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  delivering  the  Oonvocatiou 
Address  before  the  Punjab  University,  I  set  forth  in  some  detail  my  ideas  as  to  the 
lines  which  our  new  system  of  education  must  follow,  if  it  is  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country  and  of  the  times  effectively.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all 
the  details  of  the  scheme  which  I  then  outlined  nor  with  all  the  arguments  which 
I  adduced  in  support  of  it.  I  will  only  explain  that,  instead  of  the  present  three 
stages— Primary,  Secondary  (which  includes  the  Middle  School),  and  University, 
each  of  which  is  designed  only  as  a  preparation  for  the  next,  I  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  three  distinct  categories  of  education,  each  self-contained,  each  having 
a  well-defined  goal  and  especially  adopted  to  the  attainment  of  that  goal,  each  an 
end  in  itself. 
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Essential  Education 

Instead  of  the  present  so-called  Primary  course,  which  has  no 
except  to  qualify  small  children  for  admission  to  the  Midd  e  School, 
have  a  course  of  Essential  Education  which  should  include  all  subjects  of  primary 
importance,  subjects  some  knowledge  of  which  is  useful  to  every  citizen  or  t 
State,  whatever  trade,  calling  or  profession  he  may  chose  afterwards  to  foiiow, 
tending  to  increased  efficiency  or  better  citizenship.  In  the  stage  the  medium  oi 
instruction  should  be  the  student’s  mother-tongue.  The  Essential  course  wouia 
include  most  of  the  present  Middle  School  course  and  a  good  deal  of  the  present 
High  School  course.  Any  one  who  had  completed  that  course  would  be  an  edu¬ 
cated  man  or  woman.  These  Essential  or  Real  Primary  schools  should  not  be  merely 
textbook-reading  institutions.  They  should  have  also  their  practical  side,  teaching 
agriculture,  gardening  and  cottage  industries  in  the  districts,  arts  and  crafts  in  the 
city.  The  student  who  had  completed  the  Essential  course  (which  if  well-planned, 
should  not  be  of  longer  duration  than  five  years)  would  either  leave  school 
altogether  to  take  up  some  trade,  industry,  or  occupation,  for  which  the  Essential 
course  would  be  regarded  as  qualifying  him  ;  or  he  would  transfer  his  studies  to 
my  second  category  of  education,  the  Vocational  High  Schools,  which  will  be 
established  with  a  special  view  to  actual  requirements. 

There  is  need  for  industrial  and  technical,  business  and  Secretariat  eduoatioU-— 
bow  great  a  need  and  how  little  realised  by  the  great  mass  of  the  public  I  need 
not  tell  a  gathering  of  educationists,  least  of  all  in  Poona.  Modern  commerce, 
industry  and  administration  have  become  so  highly  specialised  and  organised  _  as  to 
rank  almost  among  the  exact  sciences.  For  success  in  them,  special  training  is  now 
absolutely  necessary,  if  India  is  to  make  headway  in  administrative  efficiency  and 
against  foreign  competitioo.  And  then,  there  is  that  almost  virgin  field  of  profitable 
activity  for  men  of  education— the  development  of  India’s  vast  agricultural  riches. 
These  needs  would  be  met  by  the  Vocational  Schools. 

My  third  category,  the  University  course,  would  have  much  greater  significance 
and  a  much  higher  value  than  has  the  University  course  of  to-day.  But  the  Uni¬ 
versity  course  in  my  scheme  would  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  which  would  include,  and  give  its  seal  and  sanction  to,  the  whole  educational 
system.  In  France,  the  name  University  is  given  to  the  whole  system  of  public 
education.  So  here  the  University  would  include  all  my  three  categories  and  would 
be  in  control  of  ail  three.  Its  brains  would  be  less  coiiccmtrated  upon  actual  teaching. 
It  would  be  much  more  of  a  thinking  and  an  organising  institution  than  it  is  to-day. 
It  would  tackle  the  unemployment  problem  and  serve  effectively  the  fnnctions  of  an 
Employment  Bureau  in  a  scientific  manner  by  having  an  organised  statistical  side, 
which  would  keep  its  authorities  informed  in  wbat  professions  and  callings  there 
was  an  excess  and  in  what  a  defect,  somewhat  on  the  lines  on  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  lay  down  figures  of  future  recruitment  to  the  services.  It  would  see 
to  it  that  the  supply  of  candidates  for  a  particular  vocation  or  profession,  whether 
in  the  lower  posts  through  the  Vocational  or  its  higher  posts  through  the  University 
stage,  or,'^for  government  service,  did  not  in  any  year  inordinately  exceed  the  openings 
In  its  profession  or  vocation;  which,  in  itself,  would  be  a  great  and  beneficial 
reform.  It  would  also  regulate  the  number  of  Vocational  Schools  and  the  number 
of  the  students  in  each  of  them  to  correspond  with  actual  public  requirements. 
And  the  limitation  of  its  teaching  functions  would  allow  of  much  more  research 
work  in  all  faculties  that  can  possibly  be  done  under  present  eonditions. 

The  problem  of  educated  unemployment  can  only  be  solved  by  a  large  diversion 
at  the  end  first  of  the  essential  stage  of  the  boys  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
secondary  vocational  stage  of  young  men,  into  profitable  and  produetive  fields  like 
trade  and  agriculture  which,  when  explored,  are  vast  enough  to  employ  Daiilions, 

....  Female  Education 

Our  greatest  and  most  crying  need  at  the  moment,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  eduea- 
tion  of  our  girls  and  women.  But  this  I  must  leave  to  be  discussed  by  the  ladies 
who  will  hold  their  own  Conference  in  another  part  of  this  pandal. 

Then  there  is  adult  education,  the  need  for  which,  to  my  mind,  is  even  more 
pressing  than  the  primary  or  (as  I  prefer  to  call  it)  the  essential  education  of  our 
Siildren.  I  can  only  here  give  expression  to  the  strong  faith  in  me  that  with  right 
methods  and  the  use  of  the  latest  invention  at  our  disposal  like  the  cinema  and  the 
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wireless,  the  adult  population  of  this  vast  country,  with  a  carefully  ulannoit 
persistently  followed  programme,  will  soon  be  able  to  claim  as  being  educateH 
the  real  sense  of  the  term. 

No  great  purpose  has  ever  yet  been  achieved,  no  great  revival  of  a  peonle 
ever  been  brought  about,  without  collective  and  organised  effort  •  and  for  this 
reason,  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  is  truly  Islamic,  must  be  developed  on  a 
very  much  bigger  scale  than  hitherto.  There  are  Pgreat  possibilities  in  the  eo 
operative  movement  for  the  solution  of  most  of  our  problems.  The  creation  of  co¬ 
operative  societies  for  credit  and  non-credit  purposes  among  Muslims  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  Along  with  educational  advance  we  must  have  social  and  economic  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  for  the  state  of  the  Muslim  community  to-day  in  India  is  like  that  of  a 
beautiful  and  stately  ancient  building  which  has  been  damaged  by  an  earthquake 
much,  but  not  ^  irreparably.  It  requires  to  be  cleared  of  rubbish  and  carefully 
restored,  before  it  can  appear  in  all  its  former  majesty  ;  it  also  requires  certain 
readjustments  before  it  can  be  fully  serviceable  at  the  present  day.  We  require  a 
powerful  insistent,  ceaseless  propaganda  for  the  purification  of  Moslem  society  by 
the  removal  of  social  evils  and  abuses,  of  senseless  customs  and  ceremonies  which 
unhappily  prevail  amongst  us  and  most  of  which  are  altogether  un-Isamic 
of  all  uneconomic  living.  Does  not  the  Quran  condemn  ‘Israf’  (extravagance)  as 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  ? 

An  appeal  should  be  made  to  Muslim  landowners  and  merchant-princes  for 
liberal  endowments  for  educational  and  social  purposes,  on  the  lines  of  those 
established  by  men  like  Rockfeller,  Carnegie  and  Cecil  Rhodes.  With  such  help  I 
would  advocate  the  organization  of  a  large  band  of  itinerant  workers  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  capable  of  impressing  and  winning  the  multitude,  whether  by  organised 
preaching  or  by  writing  and  distributing  gratis  or  at  a  nominal  price  a  mass  of 
pamphlet  literature  prepared  in  simple  language. 

Our  Prophet  never  contemplated  the  existence  of  an  ignorant  Muslim—man  or 
woman.  How  many  ignorant  Muslims,  so-called,  are  there  in  India  today  ?  The 
Quran  has  given  us  laws  by  which  the  economic  position  of  the  great  Islamic 
brotherhood  is  to  be  secured.  Are  those  laws  to-day  obeyed  by  Indian  Muslims  ? 
Islam  gives  definite  legal  rights  to  women.  Do  the  vast  majority  of  Indian 
Muslim  women  know  that  they  have  fany  rights  ?  These  are  matters  which  no 
Muslim  can  afford  to  (lismiss  lightly.  They  are  indeed  religious  questions,  affecting, 
as  they  do,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  community. 


The  U.  P.  Secondary  Education  Conference 

Secondary  Education  Association  Conference 
opened  OQ  the  14th.  October  1934  at  Allahabad  in  the  Tooker  Hall  of  the  Ewing 
Christian  College  under  the  presidentship  of  Dr  Beni  Prasad,  professor  of  civics 

and  politics,  University  of  Allahabad.  ^ 

Chairman’s  Speech 

conference  opened  with  the  Bande  Mataram 
nfter  Dr,  Narayan  Prasad  Asthana,  Chairman  of  the  Reception 

the  ex- president  of  the  first  session  of  the  U.  P.  Secondry  Educa- 

1921,  welcomed  the  delegates.  In  the  course  of 
w  T  The  organization  set  up  in  1921  has  developed  and  now  claims 

mvf  ^ Ta  ^  enjoined  in  secondary  education  through- 

breadth  of  this  province.  The  resolutions  which  have  been 
natinn  show  yout  soHcltude  fot  improving  that  edu- 

fiSv  tb P  the  right  lines.  They  also  show  that  you  are  anxious  to 

public  aud  wish  to  meet  them  half  way  in  establishing 
hndw  hrfJitybf  ^  tooting.  Some  might  criticise  you  that  you  are  a 

but^this  the  selfish  object  of  protecting  your  own  interest, 

the  educatinn  protecation  given  to  the  teachers  makes 

on  Bteadier  and  more  efficient.  The  greater  the  fixity  of  tenure  and  the 
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freedom  of  the  teachers  from  worldly  care,  the  better  will  be  the  education  they  will 
impart.  It  is  now»  as  in  the  past,  the  duty  of  the  society  or  the  State  to  provide 
efficient  teachers  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  our  boys  and  girls.  In  our 
social  programme  there  ought  to  be  an  item  by  the  name  of  provision  for  teachers 
and  it  should  be  as  great  a  charge  upon  the  state  revenues  as  the  defence,  for  if 
one  preserves  the  society  from  outside  enemies,  the  other  saves  it  from  intern^ 
disintegration.  If  enough  provision  had  been  made  for  the  teacher  class  and 
they  had  been  promised  fixity  of  tenure  you  would  have  found  greater  research^  in 
science  and  in  arts,  you  would  have  found  schools  imparting  more  useful  education 
and  less  unemployment  in  the  educated  class. 

Eecently  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  agitation  over  the  form  of  contract  of 
the  employment  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  published  by  the  Government.  The 
arbitration  clause  has  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  the  managers  of 
schools  have  felt  that  it  is  an  unwarranted  interference  with  their  powers  of 
managing  bodies.  In  my  opinion  the  criticism  is  unjust.  The  clause  is  fair  both 
to  the  employer  and  the  employee.  I  for  one  recommend  that  this  agitation 
shonld  be  given  up  and  the  clause  should  be  welcomed. 

Eeferring  to  the  new  scheme  of  re-organising  the  secondary  education  which 
the  local  Goveroment  have  formulated  and  published  for  public  opinion  recently. 
Dr.  Asthana  said  that  the  scheme  was  a  bold  one  and  introduced  revolutionary 
changes  in  our  accepted  ideas  and  he  felt  that  the  scheme  was  worthy  of  support 
with  some  modifications.  With  these  changes  there  should  be  change  in  the 
whole  outlook  and  the  system  of  instruction.  It  was  a  pitiable  sight  to  see 
young  boys  laden  with  a  number  of  books  and  note  books  wending  their 
way  to  the  school.  ‘Does  the  modern  education  consist  in  the  number  of 
books  prescribed  by  the  syllabus,  in  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  and  main¬ 
taining  a  huge  number  of  copy  books  and  note-books?  I  am  very  doubtful 
if  the  efficiency  of  education  has  increased  since  the  time  I  was  a  boy 
reading  in  a  middle  school.  I  had  not  to  carry  the  same  burden  and  yet  1 
was  well  trained  and  knew  every  thing  worth  knowing  for  that  particular  class  in 
which  I  was  reading.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  economic  burden  is  being 
placed  on  the  parent  of  average  means  by  your  syllabuses  and  ever-changing  books  ? 
Do  you  think  that  within  the  limited  time  at  your  disposal  in  the  school,  divided 
as  it  is  into  periods  of  15  minutes  or  even  30  minutes,  enough  and  efficient  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  imparted  in  the  number  of  subjects  prescribed?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
private  tutor  at  home  has  to  be  engaged  by  most  parents,  who  are  anxious  to  give 
a  sound  education  to  their  children?  If  you  feel  that  the  burden  on  the  young 
boys  is  heavy  and  that  multiplicity  of  books  and  your  subjects  is  a  drawback,  it  is 
your  duty  to  protest  against  this  system.  Compare  your  schools  with  the  schools 
maintained  for  European  boys,  and  you  will  at  once  find  the  difference.  In  the 
latter  schools  the  student  learns  his  lesson  in  the  school  itself  and  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  private  coaching.  His  evenings  and  nights  are  free,  and  there  is  no 
irksome  burden  upon  his  brain  sapping  his  health  and  weakening  in  his  eyesight 
from  the  very  start.  I  believe  that  our  present  system  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  shattered  health  and  week  eyesight  of  so  many  of  our  young  men.  The  care 
and  worry  arising  out  of  an  interminable  succession  of  quarterly,  balf-yearly  and 
yearly  examinations  in  the  junior  classes  and  deparmental  examinations  in  the 
senior  classes  is  responsible  for  the  pale  look  and  the  glasses  of  our  young  men. 
Combined  with  this  is  the  economic  difficulty  of  getting  enough  nourishing  food 
at  home  or  even  in  the  boardinghouses.  It  is  time  that  these  questions  should 
attract  your  attention  and  you  should  stand  as  one  man  in  getting  this  system, 
changed  so  that  onr  young  men  coming  out  from  the  school  may  be  more  fitted  for 
the  world  than  they  are  now\ 

Presidential  Address 

Dr.  Beni  Prasad  then  delivered  Ms  presidential  address.  The  following  is  the 
text: — 

A  Conference,  such  as  yours,  is  calculated  to  refresh  our  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  of  education,  to  serve  as  a  form  for  the  discussion  of  new  theories 
and  experinients  and  to  guide  opinion  in  regard  to  the  specific  problems  which 
confront  secondary  education  in  India  in  general  and  in  the  United  Provinces  in 
particular.  It  is  now  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  abstract  values  of  education  as 
Bneh  but  public  opiniou  and  gOTernment. 
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India  have  yet  to  understand  the  new  perspective  in  which  the  whole  problem  of 
education  has  been  placed  by  the  advances  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences  and 
the  consequent  changes  in  organisation,  economic  life  and  international  contacts 
during  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Every  age  requires  a  social  philosophy  of  its  own  and  education  represents  the 
practical  working  out  of  that  philosophy.  Essentially,  education  is  growth  develop¬ 
ment  of  personality,  self-realization.  It  will  be  observed  that  economic  progress  on 
modern  lines  is  impossible  without  a  high  level  of  universal  education.  Nothing 
else  can  develop  the  requisite  degree  of  intelligence,  machine-sense  efficiency  and 
capacity  for  organization  or  accustom  the  people  to  the  requisite  standard  of  life. 

It  is  clear  that  a  vast  and  intense  campaign  of  education  on  the  part  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  more  than  urgent  in  India.  Here  the  percentage  of  literacy  is  so  low 
and  that  of  secondary  education  so  much  lower,  still  that  expansion  is  obviously 
the  first  item  in  an  educational  programme. 

The  situation  calls  for  something  like  a  Ten  Year  Plan  which  would  aim  at  the 
rationalisation  of  agriculture,  at  inaustrialisation  and  improvement  of  transport  and 
communication  on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  provision  of  compulsory  education  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  of  fullest  facilities  for  father  education  for  all,  and 
of  adult  education  and  the  establishment  of  libraries,  museums,  etc.  on  the  other 
hand.  It  need  tscarcely  be  pointed  out  that  that  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  re¬ 
quires  a  new  concession  of  state-activity  and  administration  in  India  energetic 
organisation  of  thought,  a  serice  of  planning  commissioners,  a  network  of  function¬ 
al  associations  and  advisory  boards,  legislation  on  minimum  wages,  maximum 
hours  of  work  and  condition  of  work,  a  balancing  mass  production  with  mass 
consumption  and  last  but:  not  least,  a  public  opinion  alert  and  informed  with 
ideas.  Along  with  economic  amelioration,  univeresal  education  would  lift  society  out 
of  the  misery,  ignorance  and  bickerings  which  are  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority 
to-day.  The  benefits  of  education  can  be  rendered  secure  only  by  the  universality 
of  education.  There  is  something  tragic  in  the  attempt  of  denominational  or¬ 
ganisations  to  cater  for  the  educational  needs  of  their  own  compatriots  and  to 
jostle  with  one  another  for  larger  grant-in-aid.  Their  object  would  be  attained  more 
quickly  and  thoroughly  if  they  outgrew  their  narrow  communalism  and  joined  hands 
in  one  concerted  agitation  and  endeavour  for  universal  education. 

Next  to  expansion  the  greatest  need  of  education  in  India  is  that  it  should  be 
brought  into  line  with  those  principles  which  the  modern  advances  in  biology, 
psychology  and  pedagogy  have  established  on  a  fairly  secure  basis. 

The  school  is  only  one  of  the  several  associations  to  which  its  members  belong 
axffi  by;  which  they  are  inevitably  influenced.  The  danger  which  threatens  the 
school  is  that  its  achievements  may  be  neutralised  by  opposition  from,  or  at  least 
lack  of  cooperation  from  society  at  large.  Those  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Bcbool  have  to  see  to  it  that  society  as  a  whole  and  not  merely  sections  thereof 
is  enlightened  and  that  it  favours  freedom  of  development.  It  is  specially  neces¬ 
sary  to  organise  cooperation  between  the  family  and  the  school.  Three  practical 
measures  may  be  suggested.  Firstly,  parental  education  should  form  a  part  of 
education  after  adolescence  and  should  comprise  a  knowledge  of  child  psychology. 
Secondly,  nursery  schools  may  be  established  wherever  necessary  for  infants  up  to 
the  age  of  seven.  Thirdly,  advisory  boards  of  guardians  should  be  associated  with 
schools  in  villages  and  towns  for  the  brokerage  of  ideas  between  the  [family  and, 
the  school.  ^ 

The  curriculum  should  furnish  room  for  what  has  been  called  'learning  by  doing^ 
and  for  the  creativeness  of  the  pupil.  Workmanship  is  natural  to  childhood  and 
aptitudes  for  special  branches  of  it  can  be  discovered  and  measured  by  the  tests 
Which  experimental  psychologists  have  devised  during  the  last  40  years.  According 

aptitudes,  the  pupil  can  be  guided  into  proficiency  in  drawing, 
moaelimg,  painting,  pottery,  weaving,  carpentry  etc,  and  in  manipulating  machines  of 
various  descriptions.  Creative  occupation  would  develop  habits  of  observation  and 
planning,  of  surmounting  difficulties  of  reflection  and  determination.  It  is  a  mistake 
fames  and  sermons  alone  for  the  development  of  moral  qualities. 

Throughout  the  school  stage,  the  film,  the  stage  and  the  museum  can  be  used 
to  accelerate  and  round  off  the  process  of  learning  and  to  make  it  more  interesting, 
the  urgent  needs  of  Indian  schooling  is  enrichment  by  the  trial  of  hew 
methods  like  the  Dalton  the  Project  Method  and  the  Howard  Plan.  As  a 
resultj^the  school  will  equi^  with  a. far  greater  amount  of  knowledge, 

mantial  dexterity  and  all  round  training.  Scientific  methods  of  education ,  handled 


i 
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far  better  equipped  tor  toe  u  Diversify  ui  vxic 
- — Q  we  realize  to-day.  ^  «  fn 

It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  system  of  education  must  be  so  organized  as  lo 
conserve  the  gains  of  secondary  education  and  to  make  them  the  starting-point  ot 
farther  achievement.  Secondary  education  must  not  only  be  linked  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  stage  and  higher  technical  instruction  but  should  also  be  supplementeu  by 
full  facilities  for  adult  education.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  douhly^ 


caiioo  snouiu  nevei  uumuicuuc  uciwi.c  luo 

education  should  not  be  divorced  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  socioiopna. 
setting  of  the  vocations  in  question.  In  the  third  place,  the  technical  part  ot  tue 
education  should  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  incapacitate  the  pupil  from  auapting 


himself  to  possible  future  changes  of  technique.  ^  x- 

Vocational  education  must  be  directed  primarily  towards  mass  production  ana 

large-scale  organization  of  economic  life. 

Commenting  in  the  light  of  these  propositions  the  recent  Government  circular 
on  the  re-organization  of  secondary  education  in  the  province,  iU  must,  first  of  all, 
be  emphasised  that  the  facilities  for  secondary  education  be  widened  and  not  curtai¬ 
led.  Improved  methods  of  instruction  would  render  it  feasible  to  curtail  the  present 
total  duration  of  post-primary  ,  primary  and  secondary  stages  by  one  y  ear  so  that  The 
tenth  class  would  ordinarily  be  reached  at  the  age  at  which  the  present  ninth  class 
is  reached.  If  this  is  not  possible  for  any  reason,  the  present  tenth  claBS,  usually 
reached  about  the  age  of  16,  should  continue  to  form  the  terminus  of  the  school. 
The  former  course  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  the_  addition  of  a  year  to  me 
intermediate  or  preferably  the  university  stage.  In  either^  case,  the  vernacular 
should  form  the  medium  of  instruction  at  school  but  a  living  foreign  language 
should  form  part  of  the  compulsory  course  in  all  schools  whether  urban  or  rural. 
After  the  school  stage,  a  pupil  may  elect  to  join  the  present  intermediate  course  m 
arts  or  science  or  join  any  of  the  three  proposed  categories  of  institutions  (1) 
agricultural,  (2)  industrial  and  (3)  commercial,  with  a  course  extending  for  about 


three  or  four  years. 

In  all  schemes,  stage  and  aspects  of  education  the^  teacher  plays  a  vital  part.  To 
a  mastery  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  to  guide  the  pupils,  he  must  add  a 
thorough  grounding  in  pychology  and  a  comprehension  of  the  world  environrnent 
in  which  the  -lot  of  us  all  is  cast.  Society  and  the  State  must  assist  him 
to  attain  to  the  requisite  standard  of  knowledge,  efficiency  and  force  of ^  _charaeter. 
His  profession  must  be  held  in  respect.  His  school  must  be  equipped  with  a  good 
library  and  laboratories.  Within  the  general  scheme  of  education,  he  must  enjoy 
a  measure  of  liberty  of  teaching,  method  and  experiment.  His  remuneration  must 
be  enough  to  lift  him  above  financial  worry  and  he  must  command  sufficient  leisure 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  advances  in  knowledge  and  method.  He  must  be  entitled 
to  a  year’s  leave  in  every  ten  years  for  a  refresher’s  course  in  a  training  college  or 
a  university.  He  must  enjoy  adequate  security  of  tenure.  ,  tx  a 

Let  us  welcome  the  principle  underlying  the  recent  proposal  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  these  provinces  which  makes  the  dismi'sal  or  discharge  m 
a  teacher  contingent  on  the  findings  of  a  tribunal.  In  partial  modification  of  the 
procedure,  however,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  tribunal  should  consist  of  (1)  n 
nominee  of  the  Managing  Committee  concerned  {2}  a  nominee  ol^  the  teacher  cqu- 
cerned  who  may,  if  he  likes,  delegate  the  power  of  nomination  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  IJ.  F-  Secondary  Education  and  f3)_  a_  nominee  of  the  Director  of 

le 
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mockery  to  exhort  educated  young  men,  barrina'  individnai  i.- 

themselves  to  farming  handicrlfts  and  petty^tradingTs  theTaZ'n?®%-‘°,4 

m  the  country.  Even  if  any  large  number  of  educated  Zn  hI^  f  i  to-day 

the  present  economy,  they  would  only  throw  T  corresnondinA^  in 

educated  out  of  employment  so  Uat  from  tZ  K  of  the  un- 

posmon  will  scarcely  be  better.  Nor  can  technical  educadorby“ldrtS’  S 

™  ™35"  "  •« 

Jnent.  Ihey  cali  for  large-scale  thiokiDir  iarfi’e-scale^nlannino-  ^  ®y^Pl^omatic  treat- 
zation.  They  call  for  tht  mobilizatron  ff  iK^rLurces  which^  mnf ® 
has  brought  within  the  reach  of  man.  Educati^  inome  Tnrm  n?  If  “  k^iowledge 
root  of  them  all  and  its  universalization  un  tn  thA  aero  f  hes  at  the 

first  claim  on  the  State  exchequer,  on  public  attention  and  on  ^private  ekrfty.^^* 


Compulsory  Education  for  Girls 

GOVERNMENT  ORDER  ON  U.  P.  REPORT 

tion?of  Provinces  accepted  the  main  recommenda- 

cation  ^  oPPOwtcd  for  introducingcompulsoiy  edu- 

Committee  cLfi  i  nfJ“  ®,  ^solution  the  Government  said  that  the  Report  of  tht 

Dro^^ms  of  rninnteA  “  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  th« 

1,  °  P  ,  ^-P”'“®’'y  education  of  girls  and  Government  were  glad  to 
accept  the  mam  conclusions  of  the  Committee.  ® 

Miss  E^r“wiiif«Va°“M-'®‘^T°M^,®‘^?^®'-‘''®®‘®''®>  P-’  Besum  Habibullah  Sahiba 

AlfzSeer  Mr  TT  ^®‘'®‘^“^  Babu  Vikramajit  Singh,  Syed 

K  B  ?‘r.?®TPv<^®‘  Bafiadur  Raja  Bisheshwar  Dayal  Seth  and 

^tend.f  ^  Mahomed  Obaidur  Rahman  Khan  who'  were  members  but  could  uoi 

unable  difference  of  expressed  opinions  on  the  point,  wetf 

Soymen  y  husha?li'^f/°-f^  eneoW  tht 

in  tin  ^  ®®“®  institution,  and  deferred  any  decision 

owing  to  the  nraeticnl  ^  j®“  Samed.  Again,  they  were  not  prepared 

that  in  PUArv  ^Jfficjilties  involved  at  present,  to  issue  orders  to  the  effeel 

tion  scheme ^a  h^  primary  school  to  be  opened  under  the  compulsory  educa- 

tC  dfd  noVenn^  charge.  Furthei 

iDspectresses  noveer  In  f  that  order  should  be  passed  giving  inspectors  and 

'waaheld  and^tn  rpniiirf  ^  ^  building  in  which  a  primary  school 

would  further ^°®,''‘^  concerned  to  move  it  to  an  approved  building,  bul 
areas  only.  question  of  giving  them  these  powers  in  compulsory 


Hlecoxnmeiidl&tions 

imX^ed  Government  proposed  to  give  effect,  within  the  limitati 

the^  necAflLrv  a?  t  considerations  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  i 

summarised  as  follows  taken.  The  recommendations  may 

shGSd^not^b^e°nmLnlfH^K*?^u^^?^^^  primary  education  for  girls  in  rural  ai 

tola  loiil/  ®9on  as  possible. 

Ho  girl  shonld  hA^nf  4*^  walk^long  distances  to  schools. 

primaiT  schools  in  ^  school.  All  local  bo; 

he  open  for  both  bovs  except  those  intended  solely  for  girls,  sho 

made  for  all  girls  who  separate  frorh  that  of  boys,  should 

«i*iue  lor  au  gins  who  do  not  wish  to  read  in  hoys’  schools. 
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Provision  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  one  teacher  for  every  35  girls  enrolled, 
provided  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  teacher  for  every  two  classes. 

In  schools  which  are  attended  by  both  boys  and  girls,  the  board  should  be  free 
to  employ  both  men  and  women  teachers. 

Additions  to  the  teaching  staff  for  the  purpose  of  introdueieg  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  for  girls  should  be  mainly  of  women  teachers. 

The  qualifications  required  of  women  teachers  should  be  those  prescribed  for  district 
board  schools  under  the  district  board  educational  rules. 

Where  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  same  schools  they  should  be  given 
the  rates  of  pay  approved  for  men  teachers. 

When  women  teachers  are  employed  in  schools  meant  solely  for  girls,  their  pay 
for  the  purposes  of  Government  grants,  should  not  exceed  E.s.  50  for  V,  T.  0.  No 
women  teacher  should  be  paid  in  a  compulsory  area  less  than  Us.  15  per  month 
in  a  local  board  school  meant  solely  for  girls. 

Full  provision  for  teaching  both  Urdu  and  Hindi  should  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
pulsory  area. 

Preference  for  appointment  should  be  given  to  women  teachers  who  are  qualified 
to  teach  both  Urdu  and  Hindi. 

For  the  purposes  of  Government  grants  provision  should  be  included  in  any 
Bcbeme  of  compulsion  for  one  Khadima  or  Dai  on  Es.  9  p.  m.  for  every  45  girls 
enrolled.  Local  boards  which  desire  to  provide  conveyances  to  bring  girls  to  schools 
may  do  so,  but  Government  grants  for  the  purpose  from  provincial  revenues  should 
not  he  given  except  in  so  far  as  the  cost  of  such  conveyance  is  met  by  a  reduction 
in  the  expenditure  approved  for  Khadima  and  Dais. 

For  supervising  the  compulsory  attendance  of  girls  at  schools  grants  from  pro¬ 
vincial  revenues  should  at  present  be  given  for  clerical  and  menial  assistance  only. 
No  additions  to  the  numbers  of  the  attendance  and  assistance  attendance  officers 
already  provided  for  boys  should  be  necessary. 

In  each  district  or  municipality,  in  which  compulsory  education  is  introducel, 
provision  should  be  made,  and  taking  into  acount  for  the  purposes  of  grants  for 
provincial  revenues,  for  a  lady  superintendent  who  will  be  responsible  for  compul¬ 
sory  education  of  girls  and  for  the  education  of  girls  generally  throughout  the 
district  or  municipality. 

Subject  to  the  limitation  that  the  girls  should  not  be  compelled  to  walk  long 
distances  to  school,  the  number  of  new  schools  to  be  opened  in  connection  with 
any  scheme  of  compulsory  education  should  be  restricted  and  small  schools  should 
not  be  multiplied.  A  lower  primary  school  should  accommodate  at  least  120 
scholars,  a  primary  school  for  classes  3  and  4  only,  at  least  60  scholars,  and  a  full 
primary  school  for  150-180  scholars. 

Spacious,  well-ventilated,  well-lighted,  dry,  and  sanitary  buildings  are  essential 
and  should  be  erected.  The  site  for  such  buildings  should  be  approved  by  the 
Health  Officer  and  plans,  specifications  and  the  estimates  by  the  Circle  Inspectors 
before  the  work  is  put  in  baud.  Compulsory  education  for  girls  may,  however,  be¬ 
gin  in  hired  buildings  but  the  boards  should  have  their  own  buildings  erecteci  as 
soon  as  possible. 


The  Puajab  Womeo’s  Edacational  Conference 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Punjab  Women’s  Educational  Oonference 
was  held  on  the  3rd.  November  1934  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hall,  Lahore.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  of  ladies  of  all  communities  with  Mrs.  A.  Laiifi,  wife  of 
the  Financial  Commissioner,  Punjab,  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  her  presidential 
address,  Mrs.  Latifi  said : 

‘T  would  urge  you  to  continue  the  good  fight  against  the  many  etdl  customs 
that  are  sapping  the  very  life  of  the  country.  Among  these  are  our  extravagant 
habits  particularly  on  occasions  of  marriages  land  funerals,  which  are  responsible 
for  much  of  the  indebtedness  not  only  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  also  among 
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the  so-called  rich.  Above  all,  I  would  ask  ray  sisters  to  rouse  public  omninn 
favour  of  a  more  stringent  administration  of  the  Sarda  Act.  Tbe  passing  of  the 

Act  was,  after  all,  only  a  small  step.  The  main  thing  is  the  enforcing  ofthe 

and  you  know  that  Government  cannot  move  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  withmutKa 

strong  backing  of  public  opinion,  nout  the 

“As  for  female  education,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  how  miserably  backward  we 
still  are.  Only  12  women  out  of  every,  thousand  in  the  Punjab  are  literate  Onr 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Punjab  Education  Department  for  what  thev  have  donp  in 
done^^^^^^  scanty  resources,  but  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be 

Eeferring  to  the  curricula  taught  to  girls  in  Arts  Colleges,  Mrs.  Latifi  said :  “It  is 
a  commonplace  that  the  courses  for  boys  are  not  well-devised  even  for  the  upbrindns' 

of  boys.  How  then  could  these  curricula  be  held  suitablelfor  Girls  ?  It  is,  therefore 

with  great  pleasure  that  I  observe  the  efforts  that  the  Punjab  Educational  authorities 
and  particularly  the  Punjab  University  have  recently  made  in  this  direction.  The 
practicaj  pggestion  now  before  our  University  is  that  Domestic  Science  should  be 
included  in  the  science  subjects  and  that  a  degree  in  Domestic  Science  be  instituted 
according  to  the  precedence  of  the  B.  Sc.  Agriculture.  This,  however,  is  merely  a 
email  step— although  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  After  all,  it  is  not  every  woman 
who  needs  to  know  as  much  Domestic  Science,  as  is  necessary  for  a  lecturer  on 
the  subject.  What  I  ask  for  is  a  course  from  the  entranee  up  to  the  B.  A.  speeially 
devised  for  girls  and  giving  them  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  would  fit  them  to  be 
‘captains  of  society’',  w-hile  fitting  them  at  the  same  time  to  be  good  wives  and  good 
mothers.  The  training  I  have  in  view  for  women  is  analogous  to  the  one  given  to 

men  by  certain  courses  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  are  meant  to  prepare  men 

not  for  any  particular  profession  but  to  be  “leaders”.  The  B.  a.  degree,  like  the  one 
1  envisage  for  women,  would  include  a  good  knowledge  of  English  and  the  vernacular, 
also  of  rnodern  history  both  of  India  and  of  Europe  ;  the  geography  of  the  world  and 
also  Bu^  subjects  as  Hygiene,  child  psychology,  civics,  and  social  work.  I  would 
not  eschew  elementary  economics,  and  would  insist  on  music  being  one  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  subjects  for  such  a  course.  It  is  not  my  object  to  make  B.  A.  degree  for 

women  easier  than  it  is  for  men  ;•  only  I  want  it  to  be  so  devised  as  to  be  more  use¬ 
ful  from  the  special  point  of  women.  My  ideal  for  the  Punjab  is  not  merely  a 
mass  of  primary-passed  or  even  secondary-passed  women,  but  an  army  of  trained 
house- wives  and  mothers  with  well-trained  captains  who  will  drill  and  lend  the 
rank  and  file.  Every  woman  then  would  be  a  nnit  in  the  hierarchy  for  the  service 
of  the  country. 

1.  i^soAirge  yon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  cottage  and 

home  industries.  Every  educated  woman,  should,  I  think,  learn  a  handicraft  not 
only  w^ith  the  object  of  teaching  it  to  her  friends  and  dependents,  but  also  with  the 
object  of  raising  the  status  of  hand-work  in  the  country.  It  should  not  be  the 
fashion  for  well-to-do  women  to  sit  with  folded  hands  in  their  homes.  From 
the  point  of  view  both  of  the  administration  and  ofthe  people,  it  is  essential  that 
of  the  masses  should  be  increased  by  providing  them  with  industries 
fiUDsicliary  to  agriculture  and  other  primary  occupations. 

In  coDclusion,  I  would  urge  my  sisters  to  start  branches  of  onr  Conference  at 

so  that  they  might  serve  as  centres  for  the  spread  of 
eaucation  and  enlightenment  in  the  darkest  corners  of  our  villages.  Above  all,  do 

energies  by  undertaking  too  many  things  but  concentrate  on 
indxStriT^”^  education  of  our  girls  and  the  spread  of  cottage  and  home 

'-'v  ^  'Ee s'o' I'U  I lo  n 

various  resolutions’were  put  to  the  meeting  and 
earned.  The  Gonference  emphatically  supported  the  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  immoral 
tratne  in  woinen  and^  now  before  the  Punjab  Legislative  Council  and 

callea  upon  all  members  of  the  Provincial  Councils  as  well  as  the  Government  of 

I?®®  it  that  the  Bill  was  such  a  measure  as  would  effectively 

rid  the  Punjab 

Another  resolution  pertained  to  the  rights  of  inheritance  of  women. 


The  Madras  Provincial  Educational  Conference 

Tile  26th  Sassion  of  the  Madras  Provincial  Eiaeafcioaal  Conference  was  held 
On  the  24tli.  December  1934  in  the  Ceded  Districts  College  Hall,  Ananfcapur  which 
was  gaily  decorated  for  the  occasion,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J.  H,  Cousins, 
A  large  number  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  presidency  were  ^present.  In 
the  coarse  of  his  presidential  address  to  the  con  fere  ncej  Dr,  Cousins  said  j— 

There  is  a  universal  demand  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  India.  Any 
improvement  is  welcome,  if  it  is  an  improvement.  But  we  are  asking  for  disappoint¬ 
ment  if  we  are  innocent  enough  to  expect  any  ail-round  advance  from  piecemeal 
rectification  of  errors. 

While  fragmentary  improvements  are  being  effected  (I  do  not  say  they  should 
not  be),  there  IS  need  for  the  constant  infiuence  on  them  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  educational  nldmates,  so  that  still  further  improvement  may  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  vested  interests  that  congeal  around  all  new  manifestations  of  life  to  exploit 
them  for  their  own  benefit.  If  education  knows  what  is  has  to  deal  with, 
and  why,  its  knowledge  will  subtly  work  against  the  crystallising  tendency 

that  lurks  in  all  human  effort  as  poison  lurks  in  the  purest  ^  foods.  The 

reality  of  edueatiou  does  not  consist,  I  am  convinced,  in  pedagogical 
generalisations  or  in  the  segregated  particularities  of  heat-spots  in  the  hand  or 
deaf-spots  in  the  tympanum. in  which  so-called  psychological  research  rejoices.  Such 
matters  may  be  useful  in  scientific  research  that  has  no  need  of  hurry  ;  but  if 
they  obscure  interest  in  the  immediate  and  clamant  needs  for  the  living  synthesis 
which  demands  education  as  its  inalienable  birthright,  they  are  not  helps  but  hindr- 
auces.  We  need  true  educational  generalizations,  of  course,  as  time-saving  pointers  to 
true  educational  action,  as  law  arising  out  of  life,  not  theories  concocted  in  a 
laboratory.  Such  life  is  not  an  amorphous  vapour.  It  is  an  energy  that  expresses 
itself  through  forms,  and  with  special  qualities  and  characteristics  through  the 
telescoped  and  interfused  human  forms  of  body,  mind,  feeling  and  intuition.  In 

getting  at  the  root  of  the  individual  we  are  getting  also  at  the  root  of  humanity 

for  the  essential  needs  of  one  human  being  are  the  essential  needs  of  all  human 
beings.  In  touching  life  in  human  embodiment,  we  touch  the  paradox  of  life,  that 
the  particular  is  the  general.  Understaning  this  we  shall  not  run  the  risk  of  not 
seeing  the  wood  for  the  trees  or  the  trees  for  the  wood. 

This  may  sound  sufficiently  vague  to  be  mistaken  for  high  philosophy  instead 
of  educational  commonsense.  In  effect  it  comes  to  this  :  that  the  centre  of  education 
is  the  student,  and  that  |  until  the  educational  system  of  any  country  is  pivoted 
on  that  centre  its  movement  will  be  neither  orderly  nor  progressive.  The  individual 
demands  education  in  order  to  experience  the  full  use  and  joy  of  his  and  her 
powers.  To  help  the  student  towards  that  experience  is  the  purpose  of  education 
and  the  work  of  the  teacher  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual.  But  such  use  and 
enjoyment  of  developed  powers  can  only  be  experienced  in  interaction  with  the 
individual’s  environment,  human  and  natural.  In  this  respect  education  becomes 
a  social  responsibility  to  be  fostered  and  supported  by  Government  as  the  executives 
of  the  needs  of  the  nation  or  province,  supported  not  on  the  basis  of  some  grant- 
in-aid  code  or  a  fifty  :  fifty  calculation  of  expenditare  but  completely  and  according 
to  educational  necessity  ;  and  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  be  no  more  pedagogue, 
but  an  informed,  alert,  intelligent  human  being,  as  sensitive  to  the  events  and 
trends  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  to  the  growing  faculties  of  the  individuals  who 
will  in  due  time  mould  these  events  and  modify  those  trends. 

Education— Cultural  AND  Vocational  ' 

In  the  sense  of  individual  development  education  is  cultural.  In  the  sense  of 
social  interaction  education  is  always  vocational,  even  if  in  rare  cases  of 
hereditary  in dependenee,  the  vocation  is  to  do  nothing  in  particular,  but  to  do  it 
in  an  educated  manner— a  much  more  difficult  task  than  to  do  something.  The 
organization  and  paraphernalia  of  education  are  therefore  the  instruments  by  means 
of  which  the  individual  life  finds  its  place  in  the  group  life.  What  is  wrong  with 
education  in  India  and  elsewhere  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  educational  autho- 
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rities,  even  teachers  themselves,  have  got  so  mixed  up  with  the  sensationalism  nf 
spurious  modern  ‘progress'  that  they  can  find  no  time  to  put  the  truth  of  thpir 
truisms  into  practice.  That  is,  indeed,  what  is  the  matter  with  the  world  at  larM 
In  its  frenzied  hunt  for  something  new  (a  hunt  which  is  itself  not  now  in  human 
history)  it  has  no  time  to  waste  on  the  practice  of  the  truisms  of  Lord  Krishna  or 
Lord  Christ  or  Lord  Mahomed,  any  two  or  three  of  which  carried  to  their 
utmost  application,  would  have  saved  humanity  from  its  present  inhuman 
predicament. 


The  Peoblem  of  Laijiguage 

One  of  the  first  essentials  of  individual  education,  both  as  regards  the  receiving 
of  information  and  the  expressing  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  a  command  of  langu¬ 
age.  Such  language  must  naturally  be  that  into  which  the  individual  has  been  born. 

The  situation  to-day  is  that  education  in  India  is  dominated  by  a  language 
which,  aside  from  its  own  unique  qualities  and  immortal  achievements,  has  little 
or  no  affinity  with  the  vocal  physiology,  the  temperament,  the  tradition  or  the 
attitude  to  life  of  any  of  the  peoples  of  India.  In  the  century  of  its  domination 
English  has  ruined  the  indigenous  education  and  debased  the  traditional  culture  of 
India,  by  diverting  the  stream  of  creative  literary  energy  into  foreign  channels 
and  has  held  back  even  the  development  of  westernized  education  by  reason  of  its 
unsuitability  and  difficulty,  by  reason  also  of  the  wrong  methods  of  its  teaching. 
And  now  nemesis  is  overtaking  it  in  a  rapid  degeneration,  noted  all  over  India,  which 
is  reducing  English  to  gibberish  even  among  students  in  the  higher  college 
classes.  The  situation  calls  for  two  reforms  :  the  complete  vernacularization  of  Indian 
education  from  Montessori  to  M.  a.  and  a  drastic  change  in  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a  cultural  accessory  in  Indian  education  if  it  is  to  be  saved  in  India 
from  the  fate  that  overtook  it  on  the  coast  of  China  where  it  degenerated  into 
pidgin  English, 

pifficulties  will  naturally  arise  in  making  the  student's  mother-tongue  the  medium 
of  his  and  her  education  but  these  will  concern  only  a  microscopic  number  in  the 
vast  mass  of  the  at  present  illiterate  population  (  90  per  cent  of  the  total )  to  whose 
cultural  enfranchisement  an^  equal  percentage  of  our  solicitude  should  go,  for  on 
their  liberation  into  possession  and  use  of  their  incalculable  riches  of  intelligence, 
imagination  and  skill  depends  the  future  wealth,  happiness  and  peace  of  the  country, 
not  on  the  artificial  eminence  of  the  alleged  educated  few. 


The  Place  and  Teaching  of  English 

In  the  matter  of  the  teaching  of  English  there  is  now,  happily,  a  movement 
towards  improvement  in  the  University  consciousness,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is 
being  anticipated  by  modifications  in  English  teaching  in  the  schools.  But  Univer- 
sitxes  do  not  give  obvious  or  immediate  answers  ;  it  would  be  infra  dignitatem.  The 
University  of  Madras  began  a  tournament  of  academical  ring-tennis  between  Sydi- 
cate.  Senate,  Academic  Council,  Board  of  Studies,  Committee  and  Sub-Committee 
and  back  again.  The  result  of  the  game  is  not  yet  clear  :  but  it  looks  as  if,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  academical  year  of  1936-37,  six  years  after  the  query  of  the 
Inter-University  Board,  the  emphasis  in  English  studies  in  B.  A.  College  courses 
will  be  moved  from  textual  knowledge  to  expressional  accomplishment. 

These  improvempts,  if  ultimalely  put  into  force,  will  not  be  final.  They  propose 
to  leave^the  (mrnpuleory  b.  a.  course  as  it  is  Tor  the  present'.  Meanwhile  we  must 
go  on  through  that  forest  of  pompous  and  obsolete  English,  ‘Comus'  wasting  preci- 
ous^timein  pointing  out  to  our  students  such  essential  banalities  as  the  fact 
toat  we  do  not  now  say  or  write ‘forsook',  when  we  mean  ‘forsaken' and  the  like. 
The  improvements  will  shift  emphasis  from  knowledge  to  usage  in  both  the  B.  A. 
ana  Intermediate  classes.  But  this  will  not  materially  reduce  the  mugging-up  mad¬ 
ness,  witfi  all  the  dishonesty,  that  it  tends  to  engender  m  both  student  and  teacher 
m  tne  artificial  preparation  of  possible  answers  of  examination  conundrums. 

The  Teachees'  Duties  and  Anxieties 

Let  us  turn  to  the  social  necessity  in  education,  to  the  co-ordination  of  indivi- 

here  in  the  special  relationship  of  vocation,  but  in 
int^igent  and  creative  contact  with  the  life  in  general. 

needed  improvement  is  in  the  capacity  for 
uf  Btudents'  guide  to  the  worthy  things  in  life,  and  an  interpre- 

wr  01  me  ODscure.  But  such  necesbary  extra-curricular  activity  involves  access  It 
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sources  of  iaformation,  occasions,  pepons,  places  and  materials 

equipment  of  a  school,  mostly  outside  the  limits  of  a.  sam  *  ^  >  -ggQ„,ges  of  all 

tials  to  a  true  education  call  for  expenditure  beyond  the 

but  a  few  schools,  and  beyond  the  personal 

happens  to  be  employed  in  a  Board  School  but  untrained,  since  his  s  y  -,,0. 

ofl^telly  fixed  at  twentyfive  rupees  a  month— an  amount  for  thirty  days  of  livi  g 

that  would  not  give  him  a  decent  one-day  funeral.  ^ 

JSlext  to  the  heart-breaking  poverty  of  the  vap  tnass  of  the  people  o  j 

with  its  reduction  of  the  cultural  possibilites  of  life,  nothing  .‘gigg, 

more  tragic  in  its  insensitiveness  to  fundamental  human  need,  or  J 

to  the  orderly  evolution  of  Indian  life  towards  the  full  development  and  wise  di  e 
tion  of  its  incalculable  potentialities  than  the  position  of  financial  anxiety  an  ^ 

humiliation  through  indebtedness  in  which  many,  I  believe  the  majority,  of  the  e 
chers  of  India  find  themselves. 

The  Choice  Befoke  the  Woeld 

On  all  sides  of  life  humanity  to-day  is  being  tested  as  to  whether  it s^  claims  to 
have  achieved  civilisation  in  the  Occident  or  to  have 

orient  are  not  empty  pretensions.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  assumed  real 
powers  behind  life  were  to-day  offering  humanity  the  choice 

or  of  retrogressing  into  scientifically  equipped  animalism  with  powers  of  self  destrue 
tion  infinitely  beyond  those  of  decent  primitive  savagery. 

India  is  not  outside  the  range  of  this  choice.  I  trust  I  shafi^^^^^ 

regarded  as  a  mere  pessimist  when  I  express  my  belief  j  “ 

thi  ideals  and  discipline  of  the  Vedie  dharma  which  is  observahle  in  f  “dm  to-day 

will  not  be  stopped  by  either  precept  or  example.  It  is  ff®'®'’ iL 
of  human  evolnti  n,  for  an  individual  to  run  downhill  than  to  climb  uphill.  J-he 

scale  of  values  is  still  weighted  on  the  side  of  the  flesh.  ,  ..epif  is 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  available  normal  agency  for  saving  “ 

education.  India  needs  universal  and  free  mass  education.  This  .. 

money.lof  course.  It  means  a  vasf.increase  in  the  amount  “°Y;^°“‘’^^'fn=Vn,r!rnmpnts 
from  public  funds  whose  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  various  Governments. 

An  amicable  adjustment  of  relationship  between  India  and  and  between 

Indians  and  Indians  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to  set  f'®® 

poses  some  at  least  of  the  immense  sums  of  money  now  wasted  through  huma 

folly  (on  ‘.Military  services”,  “civil  administration”  and  police).  ^no-nTGA 

Much  also  could  be  done  for  education  m  India  by  private  help. 
the  princely  benefactions  of  a  number  of  Indians  to  education.  But  I  am  loclinea 
to  think  that  the  holders  of  wealth  in  India  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  e 

existing  circumstances. 

Aet  in  Eddoation 

I  turn  now  a  few  minutes  to  a  matter  with  which  my  name  has  become  almost 
monotonously  associated  for  .  some  years,  a  matter  which,  as  I  i^  deeply _ con¬ 
cerns  the  individual  both  as  individual  and  social  unit,  and  which  has  achieved 
black-type  eminence  in  the  published  list  of  topics  for  discussion  in  this  Confer- 

ence.  I  mean  art  in  education. 

If  art  in  education  is  looked  on  merely  as  an  accomplishment  ^or  as  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  vocation,  it^  will  go  nowhere  in  education  and  wiil  tase  eau- 

cation  nowhere,  if  I  am  a  true  judge.  _  -r  ,  -  xt.  t 

The  question  we  educators  have  to  face  is,  I  believe,  is  there  any  faeulty-impu  se 

in  the  human  individual  for  which  art-activity  is  the  natural  means  of  develop¬ 
ment  ?  The  only  answer  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  thirty  years  more  o^ 
observation,  thought,  experiment  and  experience  is,  Yes :  there  is  in  the  nature  ot 
every  normal  human  being  a  capacity  of  expression  which  see^  fulfilmeid; 
creation  of  object  that  may  be  enjoyed  for  their  beauty  and  valued  for  Iheir 

significance,  though  the  fulfilment  of  the  expressional  impulse  is  not  m  the  ot)]eet 

If  the  creative  ferment  in  young  life  is  not  released  into  art-activity, ,  it  will 
release  itself  through  sense-activity.  The  difference -between  the  two  is  Just  me 
difference  between  sensuousness  as  Milton  thought  of  it,  and  sensuality  as  we  have 
it  to-day  in  the  world-wide  orgy  of  physical  gratification  in  unnecessary  stimulants 
to  artificially  created  or  inordinately  exaggerated  appetites,  and  in  the  spurious 
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entertajnments  that  force  sensual  gratification  into  the  realm  of  the  imaeinatinn 
whwe  It  becomes  an  infinitely  intensified  means  of  human  degradation.  ®Sination 

Ixiat,  111  a  paragrapli,  is  the  primary  canse  of  the  difficulties  of  adolescpnnA 
and,  though  obscured  in  adult  life  by  effects  that  become  misread  as  causes* 
(secondary  influences,  racial,  religious,  national,  economic),  is  also  the  primarv 

antagonisms  that  have  brought  the  world  to  its  present^grosslY 
inartistic  state.  Conversely,  world  order,  while  it  may  be  approached^ by  pacts  and 
Economic  system,  can  never,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  become  an  established 
human  habit  until  an  education  including  art  on  the  same  level  as  the  Three  E’s 
^  ?  generation  of  young  men  and  women  so  artistically  minded 

naturally  as  their  ancestors 

them  with  increasing  menace  to-day. 

real  purpose  of  art  in  ^ucation  is  not,  I  hold,  to  produce  artists,  but  to 
give  every  humap  being  the  chance  of  becoming  artistic  ;  that  is,  of  bringing  into 

fif balance,  harmony,  intelligence,  exalta- 
tion,  rhythm,  liberation,  joy,  peace,  and  of  knowing  the  ananda  (joy  in  creation) 

carrying  them  by  infection  and  contagion  benefi- 
^*^1^  world-life.  Thus,  as  I  see  it,  the  matter  ?of  art  in  educa- 
iHs  individual,  local  and  world  implications.  Solve  the  problem  thus  in  any 

area,  however  small,  and  you  solve  it  for  the  planet.  ^ 

Examination  :  True  and  False 

tfiuKnfnnA  point,  but  n.  crucial  point  in  educational 

technique  that  is  the  much  debatef  and,  I  think,  generally  condemned  examination. 

^  condemn  examination  as  such.  But  I  do  most  heartily  con- 
have  it  m  Indian  education  to-day,  because  it  is  not  a 
^  balance  which  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  world  (Latin,  examen, 

-  balance)  but  is  rather  a  laceration,  almost  a  mental  and  emotional 

anrl  a  preparation  for  it,  is  a  promoter  of  deceit  and  lopsidedness 

and  a  depressant  to  personal  rectitude  and  general  cultural  values. 

experience  in  Madanapalle  from  1916  to  1918  I  had  to  combat 
of  dictating  notes  to  students  in  anticipation  of  possible  questions. 
FvprTT  onffrm +^?  cannot  get  away  from  the  tendency  in  life  to  assess  values. 

♦fiinia  upon  an  instinctive  scrutiny  of 

^  scrutiny,  almost  always  a  feeling  scrutiny  or  a  desired- 
wf  ™  passing  of  Jime  brings  occasions  for  balancing-up  in  order  that 

tA  Kp  what  we  were  towards  what  we  wish 

^  ^  ^  I  to  have-and  the  greatest  of  these  is  to  be. 

of  are  specially  necessary  during  the  rapid  growth 

pdnpni-ivp  They  give  the^  educator  data  for  the  modification  of 

Rfiiapnf  Cleans  to  the  growing  needs  and  capacities  of  the  young 

fhmr  i-p^nAln  . kcowledge-tests  are  unnecessary,  even  dangerous  in 

Ri^^p  fn  attentiOQ  and  energy  from  the  transport  of  capacity  from 

\nmrrn<i  Tn^ppr?  T  mere  storage  of  other  peoples’  mental 

knnwlpiio-p  fpoff^L  ^  question,  if,  save  for  special  purposes  technical  and  vocational, 

cultural  progress.  Textual  exa- 
official  public  examinations  in  the  literary  subjects,  is 
can  onlv  hp^PvHrnfi- is  merely  to  find  out  what  is  remembered.  Its  evil 
educating  nnf its  being  made  continuous;  integral  to  the  process  of 
rcnflv  wilh  outside  ;  based  on  synthetical  life-evaluations  concur- 

tionaf  anthnri^fJa  ^^0  part  of  the  educa- 

sWdeDts.  True  ed^itireis^boS^  managers,  teachers  and 

,  ^  '  Educated  Unemployment 

of  address  on  education,  to  escape  the  topic  of  the  destiny 

use  to  thfl  lynnH  nf  Kai iist  developedtpowers  are  to  find  happy 
inin  thp  npwTi^i^^^  botfi  individual  and  group,  or  whether  developed  student  is  to 
othRr^L^fpI  ludia^  which,  contrary  to  tradition,  is  recruited  from  all  . 

emnlnvpH  menacing  sub-caste  of  the  Educated  Un- 

pbe  blame  of  unemployment  among  the  educated 

The  fesDonRihilit^^A^  the  sins  of  the  substantive. 

unemployment  rests  on  the  employer  who  fails  to 

P  y  on  the  unwanted  employee  or  his  education, 


and  depressionSj  entrencliixiQnts  and  coii8e(];Uen.fe  retr€n.cl3iiiefit8i  is  only  asking  tor 
tronble. 
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knowledge  of  the  things  of  the  mind.  In  a  famous  passage  of  the  7th  book  of 
Plato's  Eepublic,  the  final  stage  of  a  perfect  education  is  described  as  one  where 
the  youth  has  brought  his  piecemeal  studies  into  a  connected 'whoie.  hor  it  is  o^ly, 
says  Socrates,  when  you  have  attained  to  a  gefieral^  view  of  men  ^  and  tJaings  mat 
you  become  capable  of  asking  and  answering  questions  and  of  giving  a  real  gronna 
for  what  you  think  and  believe.  The  problem  of  man_  himself,  the^  being 

never  looked  more  threatening,  more  challenging  than  it  does  to-day  in^  the  ey^  oi 
serious  people.  Mechanical  efficiency  and  scientific  ruthlessness  combined  witii  a 
contemptuous  disregard  of  such  imponderables  as  are  manifested  by  the  spirits  ana 
will  of  man  are  to-day  receiving  our  admiration.  The  position  which  was  once  held 
by  philosophers  and  theologians  is  now  in  the  hands  of  scientists  and  e^nonaists. 
Thousands  of  intelligent  young  men  the  world  over  are  worshipping  at  their^^  leefc. 
Mechanised  Utopias  of  cheap  food  and  easy  virtue  like  the  proletarians  paradise  ot 
Lenin  or  the  universe  limited  of  H.  G.  Wells,  if  achieved,  will  be  perf^t  like 
Orlando's  mare:  only  they  will  have  the  one  defect  of  being  not  alive.  Ihey  wiu 
not  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  human  personality.  Human  beings  are  cmlea 
upon,  not  only  to  live  but  to  live  well.  They  should  have  not  only  physical  emci- 
ency  and  intellectual  power  but  delicacy  of  mind  and  beauty  of  soul.  We  are 
aghast  when  there  is  a  famine  for  food  in  the  land.  A  good  deal 
thusiasm  and  press  publicity  is  invoked  and  legislators  get  busy  ;  but  me  more 
important  famine  of  spirit  passes  unnoticed.  If  we  could  see  minds  and  souls  as 
vividly  as  we  see  bodies  we  would  be  appalled  at  their  conditions  in  men 
women  belonging  to  civilised  humanity.  Many  of  the  minds  are  of  stunted 
growth,  a  good  number  distorted  and  crippled  and  quite  a  few  denniteiy 
monstrous.  When  the  leaders  of  thought  and  practice  attempt  to  recons¬ 
truct  societyj  they  should  be  careful  to  eliminate  this  process  of  pangiing 
and  dwarfing  of  souls  and  help  the  development  of  the  spirit  in  man. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  neglect  the  ’soui’  side  of  things  and  exaggerate  the 
physical  and  the  intellectual,  we  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the  civilisation  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  uphold  and  transmit.  When  the  Greek  civilisation  fell,  one  of 
its  philosophers  lamented  that  a  shapeless  darkness  overwhelmed  her  life.  When 
the  light  of  the  soul  is  extinguished  darkness  of  mind  breeds  ammalism  auu 
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corruption.  The  tiger  and  the  ass  appear  in  men’s  faces  and  efface  the 
signature.  The  flame  of  a  candle  may  be  a  small  thing  but  wXn  it  goes  out  wZ? 

a  great  darkness  there  is  I  ^ 


Lost  Souls  m  Empty  Utstiverse 

^  MuBsolini  said  the  other  day,  ^‘Many  were  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 

Empire  and  perhaps  they  all  could  be  reduced  to  this.  The  more  an  Empire  ^aina 
m  area,  the  more  it  loses  in  consistency  and  depth.’'  Pilate  expressed  in  a  sin^ k 
sentence  the  failure  of  the  Eoraan  Empire  to  give  the  world  a  secure  civilisation 
within  wtoe  compass  mankind  could  live  happily  when  he  questioned,  'What  is 
truth  ?  The  attempt  of  modern  civilisation  to  answer  that  question  has  not  been  a 
great  success.  We  do  not  know  what  truth  is.  what  kind  of  world  we  are  aiming  at 
We  are  a  broken-minded  generation  without  a  world  view  or  a  passionate  faith 
Queen  Victoria  one  day  asked  Disraeli  what  was  his  real  religion.  'Madam’  ho 

between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.”  Oscar 
Wilde  has  a  great  short  story  which  reads  thus  :  'Christ  came  to  a  white 
plain  from  a  purple  city  and  as  He  passed  through  the  first  street,  he 
heard  voices  overhead  and  saw  a  young  man  lying  drunk  on  a  window 

still  and  said,  Why  do  you  waste  your  soul  in  drunkenness,?  He  said, 

Lord,  1  was  a  leaper  and  you  healed  me.  What  else  can  I  do'  ?  A  little 
further  through  the  town  he  saw  a  young  man  following  a  harlot  and  said,  “Why 
do  you  dissolve  your  soul  in  debauchery"  ?  and  the  young  man  answered,  “Lord, 
I  was  blind  and  you  healed  me  ;  what  else  can  I  do"  ?  At  last  in  the  middle  of 

the  city  he  saw  an  old  man  crouching,  weeping  upon  the  ground  ;  when  he  asked 

^ ^  wept,  the  old  man  answered,  “Lord,  I  was  dead  and  you  raised  me  into 
hfe,  what  else  can  I  do  but  weep"  ?  Here  the  story  ends.  If  Jesus  should  visit  us  to¬ 
day  and  find  that  we  are  comfort-minded  and  have  taken  to  the  worship  of  the 

1 .  *  j.  •  .  ,1  militant  nationalism,  and  are  pouring  molten  steel  into 

the  veins  of  innocent  youth,  that  it  may  rise  to  undreamed  of  heights  in  mutual 
destruction  and  ask,  “Why  do  you  indulge,  after  so  many  centuries  of  civilisation,  in 
hum^  sacrifices  on  this  colossal  scale",  our  answer  would  be,  “Lord,  you  gave  us 
eyes  but  no  sight  ;  you  gave  us  brains  but  no  soul  ;  you  gave  us  science  but  no 
•  We  are  an  uprooted  people  with  no  vision,  no  co-ordinating 
outlook.  There  is  chaos  in  the  world  outside  because  there  is  chaos  in  the 
world  within.  Madness,  according  to  modern  psychology,  is  disorder  of  the 

mind,  and  our  mindvS  are  disordered.  We  are  a  mixture  of  enlightenment  and 

Buperstition,  of  humane  sentiments  and  savage  habits  of  intellectual  power 
and  spiritual  poverty.  We  do  not  believe  or  disbelieve.  There  is  no  central 
purpose  in  life,  which  will  give  us  poise  and  dignity.  When  the  physical  supports 

and  mental  consolations  are  withdrawn,  we  look  like  lost  souls  foundering  in  an 
empty  universe. 


The  Purpose  OF  Philosophy 

philosophy  to-day  is  to  restore  the  lost  'soul'  to  human  lih 
Tnungh  India  is  not  enlightened  enough  and  is  to  a  large  extent  sunk  in  supersti¬ 
tion  and  still  believes  in  demons,  not  complexes,  spells,  not  statistics,  destiny,  nol 
d^erminism,  totem  not  race,  it  has  not  lost  its  faith  in  the  free  spirit  of  maE 
which  will  have  a  chance  for  expression  only  when  self-interest  is  subdued  and 
emotion^s  controlled.  The  historic  mind  of  India  is  to-day  undergoing  silent  and 
subtle  hut  real  and  effective  transformation.  An  old,  vast  and  distinctive  civilisa¬ 
tion  which  for  long  was  sufficient  unto  itself  and  was  complacent  about  its  culture 
is  being  born  again.  Pacts  and  forces,  inward  and  outward,  sometimes  profoundlj; 

^*^^damental  spirit  are  forcing  it  into  a  new  shape.  At  a  time  like 
this  01  vigorous  national  reconstruction  and  growth,  when  a  people  is  blossomini 
lorm  into  a  spring  time  of  hope,  energy  and  achievement,  there  must  be  a  philo- 
sophical  renaissance  as  well.  Philosophers  and  students  of  philosophy  should 
aadreBs^  themselves  to  the  task  of  leading  this  movement  and  giving  a  soul  or  « 
vision  to  the  new  life  stirring  in  us.  It  will  be  to  this  task  that  you  wil 
address  yourselves  in  these  three  days  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  old  Buddhist  teachert 
and  philosophers,  who  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country,  founders  of  religiout 
sects  lifee  Yallabha  and  Nimbarka,  metaphysical  thinkers  like  Vidyarana  anc 
logicians  like  Annambhatta,  inspire  you  to  a  little  extent,  you  will  be  able  to-  face 

tins  task  with  courage  and  ivision. 
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Tlie  Presidential  Address 

In  tlie  course  of  Ills  presidential  address  to  the^  Congress,  Prof.^  John 
McKenzie  put  forth  a  powerful  plea  for  co-operatioo  between  scientists  and 
philosophers  in  the  great  task  of  discovering  truth.  One  has  only  to  remind 
oneself  of  the  work  of  men  like  Descartes  and  Galileo,  Bacon  and  Docke,  Leibnitz 
and  Kant,  he  said,  ‘Ho  realise  how  close  the  association  (between  science  and 
philosophy)  was.  And  the  association  cannot  be  broken.  If  science  is^  not  allied 
with  good  philosophical  thinking,  it  will  be  allied  with  unphilosophical 
dogmatism.’"  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  address  ; 

If  philosophy  be  concerned  with  the  most  fundamental  of  all  questions  that  can 
be  asked  regarding  reality,  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  questions  will 
always  be  capable  of  being  answered  in  terms  that  will  be  intelligible  to  every  idle 
reader.  The  study  of  philosophy  requires  no  less  persistent  application  and  self- 
discipline  than  any  other  branch  of  human  enquiry.  I  think  1  may  take  it  that 
no  member  of  this  Congress  has  undertaken  it  from  hedonistic  motives,  and  yet  I 
think  many  will  agree  that  the  study  brings  a  rich  reward. 

Whether  philosophy  be  charming  or  repellent,  it  is  not  possible  to  evade  her, 
for  she  is  concerned  with  questions  which  men  have  not  conceived  in  momenta  of 
airy  fancy,  but  which  have  persistently  forced  themselves  upon  them. 

What  the  philosopher  is  out  after  is  truth.  This  may  seem  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  inadequate  statement,  for  it  does  not  differentiate  the  philosopher  from 
any  other  person  who  uses  his  mind.  The  historian  is  out  after  truth  j  so  is  the 
scientist  in  every  branch  of  science  ;  so  is  the  ordinary  workman  in  Ms  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Ms  fellows  ;  so  is  the  child  in  the  unending  questions  which  he  puts  to 
Ms  elders.  I  think  it  is  important  that  in  the  first  instance  we  should  realise 
that  in  a  certain  sense  there  is  no  differentiation.  Truth  is  truth.  There  is  not  a 
Mstorical  truth,  and  a  scientific  truth,  and  a  workman’s  truth,  and  a  child’s 
truth.  It  may  be;that  for  particular  purposes  or  in  particular  conditions  an  answer 
may  satisfy  me  as  being  true,  which  to  another  person  or  to  a  person  in  other 
circumstances  would  appear  to  be  quite  untrue.  What  has  happened  is  that  we 
have  been  given  an  answer  that  is  relevant  to  a  particular  set  of  circumstances,  but 
which  DO  one  would  claim  to  be  the  whole  truth  on  the  subject.  To  answer  fully 
even  the  simplest  question  is  an  infinite  task.  ... 

Philosophy,  in  the  true  understanding  of  the  word,  begins  when  men  have  not 
merely  taken  to  asking  questions,  and  when  they  are  no  longer  content  with  any 
kind  of  an  answer,  but  when  they  have  divined  that  behind  all  the  diversity  of 
the  world  there  is  unity,  or  at  least  coherence.  The  ancient  Milesians  became  both 
scientists  and  philosophers  when  they  set  out  to  discover  the  first  principle  from 
which  all  things  took  their  origin.  We  may  not  think  that  men  like  Thales  and 
Anaximenes  were  great  scientists  and  great  philosophers— Thales  with  Ms  theory 
of  water  and  Anaximenes  with  his  theory  of  air  as  the  first  principle.  But  they 
asked  questions,  and  they  set  the  direction  of  a  movement  that  was  to  lead  to 
Socrates  and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  that  was  to  influence  thought  to  our  own 
day  and  for  untold  centuries  to  come.  They  sought  the  truth  and  the  truth  in 
its  fulness.  Others  with  their  aid  saw  farther  and  deeper  and  more  clearly  but 
they  so  far  as  we  know,  were  the  first  in  Greece  to  seek  for  a  principle  of  coher¬ 
ence  among  things  and  to  suggest  where  it  was  to  be  found. 

Geeek  Philosophy 

The  Greeks  went  on  to  discover  many  kinds  of  relations  among  facts.  There  Is 
nothing  in  history  till  we  come  to  our  own  times  to  equal  the  marvellous  progress 
which  they  made  in  many  branches  of  science— in  mathematics  and  lastrooomy, 
in  what  we  would  call  physics  and  chemistry,  in  biology  and  in  medicine.  And 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  them  is  that  they  did  not  allow  all  this 
variety  of  detail  into  the  pursuit  of  which  they  were  led,  to  divert  them  from  the 
overmastering  desire  to  see  things  as  a  whole,  and  to  know  the  *'why”  as  well  as 
the  ^‘how"’  of  things.  I  doubt  whether  in  the  history  of  human  thought  we  have 
anything  more  significant  than  the  account  which  Plato  reports  Socrates  as  giving 
of  Ms  own  inteilectuai  experience  in  the  Phaedo,  He  tells  of  his  disappointment 
with  the  older  thinkers  with  their  physical  theories.  He  was  delighted  when  he 
found  that  Anaxagoras  held  that  mind  was  the  disposer  and  cause  of  all,  but  was 
disillusioned  when  he  went  on  to  read  Ms  works  for  himself. 
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'‘Whafc  expectations  I  had  formed,  and  how  grievously  was  I  disappointed  As 
I  proceeded  1  found  my  philosopher  altogether  forsaking  mind  or  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  of  order,  but  having  recourse  to  air  and  either  and  water  and  other  eccentri¬ 
cities.  I  wonder  that  they  cannot  distinguish  the  cause  from  the  condition,  which 
the  many,  feeling  about  in  the  dark,  are  always  mistaking  and  misnaming.*^ 

This  is  a  passage  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  because  it  reveals  the  fact  that 
while  the  greatest  Greek  philosophy  grew  out  of  science,  it  transcended  science 
in  both  the  range  and  depth  of  its  enquiries.  The  connection  between  science  and 
philosophy  continued  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  In  Aristotle  we  have  the 
phenomenon  of  a  thinker  who  had  mastered,  extended  and  systematised  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  time  and  who  held  it  together  in  the  unity  of  a  philosophical 
system. 

Feaqmentation  of  Knowledge 


In  modern  times  it  has  been  much  more  difficult  to  do  this — indeed  it  has  be¬ 
come  impossible.  We  hear  occasionally  of  a  man  possessed  of  .encyclopaedic  knowledge, 
but  this  is  a  comparative  matter.  No  one  now-a-days  can  know  a  fraction  of  what 
is  to  be  known  ;  even  in  any  one  of  the  more  important  branches  of  science  the 
specialist  does  not  profess  to  be  cognisant  of  all  that  has  been  discovered  in  every 
part  of  his  subject;  he  must  be  content  with  a  more  limited  sphere.  We  have  seen 
the  process  going  on  of  the  fragmentation  of  the  field  of  knowledge—a  process  not 
unlike  the  fragmentation  of  the  land  which  is  so  much  deplored  in  some  parts  of 
India— and  we  have  seen  to  each  new  plot  a  new  name  given,  until  few  of  us  are 
able  even  to  name  all  the  sub-divisions  which  have  been  made  among  the  sciences. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  have  lost  sight  of  the  whole  in  their 
absorption  in  the  parts.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  should  be  investi- 
gators  who  in  the  light  of  the  sure  results  which  they  seem  to  have  reached  in 
their  own  department  are  suspicious  of  all  attempts  to  reach  a  truth  that  is  more 
fundamental  and  more  comprehensive.  They  suspect  that  the  philosopher  is  seeking 
a  short  and  easy  way  to  a  goal  which  is  to  be  reached  not  without  dust  and  heat. 

This  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  task  of  the  philosopher.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  have  been  thinkers  who  have  erred  through  ignorance  of  the  ways  in 
which  truth  is  being  sought  in  the  various  fields  of  enquiry  and  of  the  result  ^yhich 
are  being  reached.  But  the  philosopher  is  not  simply  an  encyclopaedist.  The  truth 
is  not  to  be  reached  by  piecing  together  bits  of  truth.  If  the  philosopher  be  a 
wise  man— a  true  “lover  of  wisdom” — he  will  never  attempt  to  belittle  the  work  of 
the  empirical  scientist.  He  will  always  regard  him  as  an  ally.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  will  remind  the  scientists,  if  he  needs  reminding,  that  he  has  artificially 
isolated  one  aspect  of  reality  for  study  and  investigation,  that  even  in  regard  to 
this,  he  is  concerned  with  the  “how”  and  not  the  “why”,  and  that  however  im-, 
portant  may  be  the  principles  which  he  discovers,  they  are  not  the  whole  of  truth 
and  they  may  not  be  used  without  rigorous  examination  and  criticism  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  structure  of  truth. 

Limitations  OF  Scientific  Quest 

In  saying  this  I  may  have  given  the  impression  that  the  scientist  is  one  person 
and  the  philosopher  another  and  that  the  philosopher  claims  the  right  to  keep  a 
fatherly  and  paedagogic  eye  on  the  scientist.  It  is  not  really  so.  Much  of  the  great¬ 
est  phitoaophy  has  come  from  men  who  were  also  scientist,  and  these  have  beea 
among  the  greatest  of  the  scientists.  Further,  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  greatest 
of  omr  living  scientists  are  fully  aware  that  no  particular  science  can  give  us  “the 
toth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth”.  The  British  physicists, ‘-Sir 
James  Jeans  and  Sir  Arthur  Eddington,  have  in  different  ways  given  very  striking 
expression  to  this.  I  am  not  concerned  now  with  the  particular  philosophical 
views  to  which  they  have  been  led,  but  with  the  fact  that  in  common  with  all  the 
greatest  scientists  they  have  realised  the  limitations  of  their  particular  quest  and 
the  need  of  wider  horizons. 


Spirit  OF  Philosophy 

This  is  an  all  too  summary  characterisation  of  the  function  of  philosophy  in 
relation  to  the  search  for  truth  by  all  the  multitudinous  ways  which  the  human 
mma  haa  takpn.  I  have  given  no  idea  of  the  variety  of  problems  which  arise  and 
Mya  tahe^f^ed  By  the  thinker ^^w^  "^ould  be  satisfied  by  nothing  less  than 
W  truth.  Philo^phy  is  rather  an  attitude  of  mind  than  a  programme  of  enquiry* 
Ahe  name  itself  mea.us  simply  “love  of  wisdom”,  and  historically  it  has  been 
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common  to  call  anyone  who  had  the  spirit  of  the  intellectual  enquirer  a  philosopher. 
The  spirit  of  the  philosopher  is  the  spirit  of  the  thinker  who  cannot  rest  in  partial 
truths  or  in  unproved  or  uneriticised  assumptions,  but  who  will  always  push  his 
enquiry  further.  When  that  spirit  is  present  and  active  there  will  arise  the  whole 
range  of  problem  which  have  been  subsumed  under  the  general  name  of  philosophy. 

There  are  always  people,  even  people  of  eminence,  who  would  counsel  us  to  keep 
to  enquiries  which  give  surer  promise  of  results  than  metaphysical  speculation  does. 
But  this  is  impossible.  When  once  you  have  the  question  which  Locke  raised  (in 
his  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding)  as  to  the  abilities  of  man  and  the 
objects  which  his  understanding  is  fitted  to  deal  with,  you  cannot  ignore  it.  You 
may  give  a  hasty  and  a  bad  answer,  or  you  may  give  thought  to  it  and  formulate 
a  considered  answer.  But  if  you  do  the  latter,  you  will  find  yourself  faced  with 
ail  the  problems  connected  with  God,  the  world  and  the  self  with  which  philo¬ 
sophy  is  concerned. 

Content  of  Indian  Philosophical  Thought 

I  think  it  is  probable  that  in  a  gathering  like  this  the  thought  has  by  now  ari¬ 
sen  in  some  minds  that  I  have  been  talking  about  philosophy  from  the  purely 
Western  point  of  view,  and  that  I  have  failed  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  all  philosophy  has  not  followed  the  course  which  we  see  in  ancient  Greek  and 
in  modern  European  philosophy.  It  was  not  through  oversight  that  I  took  this 
line.  I  have  deliberately  chosen  to  deal  in  the  first  place  with  the  Western  approach 
to  the  problems  of  philosophy,  but  I  wish  now  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
IS  not  the  only  approach.  The  Indian  approach  has  been  different.  The  actual 
content  of  Indian  philosophical  thought  is  in  many  respects  different.  The  presup¬ 
positions  with  which  Indian  thinkers  have  worked  have  been  difi:erent.  (Let  no  one 
in  his  pride  imagine  that  even  the  greatest  of  Western  philosophers  has  shaken 
himself  free  of  all  unproved  assumptions).  But  the  great  problems  of  knowing  and 
being,  and  the  problems  implicated  with  them,  have  been  faced  truly,  as  freely,  and 
as  fearlessly  in  India  as  in  the  West. 

I  feel  it  to  be  important  to  say  this,  because  there  have  been  philosophical  thin¬ 
kers  of  competenee  and  even  of  eminence  who  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  historically  there  has  been  any  other  approach  to  philosophy 
than  that  which  we  have  seen  in  the  West  through  Greek  thought.  The  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Burnet,  for  example,  repeatedly  asserted  that  all  philosophy  took  Its  rise  in 
Greece.  I  do  not  think  that  the  latest  historical  scholarship  give  much  support  to  the 
idea  that  Greek  influences  were  of  any  determinative  importance  in  early  Indian 
philosophy.  They  were  certainly  absent  in  the  earliest  thinking  which  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  philosophical. 

Burnet’s  doctrine  on  the  subject  is  bound  up  with  the  theory  that  the  germ  of 
philosophy  can  be  found  only  in  rational  science.  He  admits  that  “the  only  Eas¬ 
tern  people  that  can  bear  comparison  with  the  Greeks  in  science  and  philosophy 
are  the  Indians”,  but  he  goes  on  to  say  that  “no  Indian  scientific  work  and  there¬ 
fore  nothing  we  count  as  philosophy,  can  be  dated  with  probability  before  the  time 
of  Alexander’.  (Greek  Philosophy,  Part  I  p.  9.)  He  elsewhere  says  that  “Indian 
science  was  demonstrably  borrowed  from  Greece  after  the  conquest  of  Alexander”. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  origins  of  Indian  science,  and  I  understand 
that  the  question  is  still  open  whether  in  regard  to  certain  detailed  points  In  phi¬ 
losophy,  India  was  influenced  by  Greece  or  Greece  by  India.  But  as  regards  Indian 
philosophy  in  the  essential  lines  on  which  it  has  been  conceived  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  It  is  native  to  the  soil  of  India,  and  it  certainly  did  not  spring 
from  ‘natural  science’. 

Basic  Principle  of  Indian  Philosophy 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  justly  claimed  that  philosophy 
is  the  offspring  of  science.  It  represents  an  intellectual  quest,  and  in  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  agrees  with  science,  and  differs  from  such  sphere  of  human  experience 
as  religion  and  morality  and  art.  If  we  say  that  in  India  philosophy  found  its 
origin  in  religion,  we  must  make  it  clear  that  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
philosophy  may  be  simply  an  extension  of  religious  experience,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  have  found  that  in  the  West  it  is  an  extension  of  scientific  enquiry.  Science 
and  religion  as  souroes  of  philosophy  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing.  Religion 
IE  India  has  been  rather  the  soil  in  which  philosophy  has  grown  than 
the  seed  from  which  it  has  germinated.  The  analogy  is  not  perfect,  because 
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but  for  the  cognitive  element  in  religious  experience,  philosonhical  thmiM.* 
could  not  BO  directly  have  grown  out  of  it.  But  what  I  wish  to  mX  otear  is 
in  India  it  did  originate  under  conditions  radically  different  from  those  uX  IkIu 
it  originated  in  the  West.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that  in  India  as  in  ^Greece  'thiw 
was  the  endeavour  to  understand  the  world  and  man  and  the  endeavour  to 
the  right  way  of  life.  But  in  these  endeavours  the  thinkers  of  India°did  not 
with  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  varied  detail  of  the  p4nXenafwS 
They  were  moved  by  a  profound  sense  that  man’s  true  good  was  not  t™  be  fnnirt 
in  the  phenomenal,  and  that  the  phenomenal  itself  was  unsubstantial.  The  S 

t  °'^Uots  either  of  their  study  or  of  their  S 

Enough  for  them  to  know  that  they  were  shadows  ;  their  business  was  with  tha 

the  object  of  their  search  in  Uch  4ms  as  these^- 

Ine  oelf  whieh  is  free  from  sin,  free  from  old  age,  from  death  and  erJpf  fmm 
hunger  and  thirst,  which  desires  nothing  but  what  it  ought  to  desire,  and^  imaJfn^ 
nothing  but  what  It  ought  to  imagine,  that  it  is  which  we  must  smeh  out  Hiat  ft 

•tas  Searched  out  that  Self  and 

understands  it,  obtains  all  worlds  and  all  desires.”  (Chand.  Up.  VIII,  7.  1) 

pcople  who  would  Bay  that  that  is  not  philosophy,  and  there 
faViAt^hnL^^k^  ®  ®‘''y  that  the  great  Upanishadio  text,  ‘Hat  tvam  asi" 

writers  of  the  Upanishads  do  not  present  ua 
with  closely  reasoned  philosophical  arguments  of  the  kind  to  which  we  are  acena 
tomed  in  Western  philosophy,  but  they  contain  brilliant  philoso^rcy  thiS 

caUthouahr  roifk  ^  ®tteams^of  Indian  philosophi- 

^1  thought  took  their  rise.  I  shall  not  pursue  this  thought  further.  It  is  to  inv 

XslfX  and  in  India 

mant  nf  tka  ,  f®  the  problems  of  philosophy,  and  it  means  a  great  enrich- 

X  Ah  wf h  th^  ®  philosophical  student  in  India  that  he  should  be  in 

B^h^in  rndirXd”^h°TO^f“l"f®  thinkers  of  East  and  West, 

anirii  Tt  4a  ■  »  n  PhiloBophy  was  born  out  of  the  needs  of  the  human 

X  a  I,  f"  jpte’leetual  quest,  but  the  intellect  has  usually  sought  more  than 

saLacron  f  philosophy  iaX 

satiBtaction  not  merely  of  the  intellect  but  of  the  whole  manT  ^  ^  ° 

Vedanta  AND  Western  Thought 

'  grounds  in  an  examination  of  the  thought  of  both  Indian  and 

mt.s  fn?n  1 4™  1^^^  is  universally  true,  In  the  Theaetetus  Pkto 

Xr  aid  h  wO“der  is  the  feeling  of  a  philoso- 

famous  passage  in  the 

Eepubhe,  where  he  ^  the  philosopher  is  not  merely  a  seeker  after  truth: 

intell4n«rivX  L^a“"‘l  u  For  Plato  philosophy  was  not  a  barely 

mtellectual  exOTc  se  Aristotle  may  seem  to  hold  a  different  point  of  view,  for  he 

nhilnsonhisfi  nti  effect  that  the  earliest  philosophers  began  to 

philMophise  on  account  of  wonder,  the  following  words  : — 

Tinranf^tf  ®r<ler  to  cscape  from  ignorance,  evidently  they  were 

^  free  wft  Btiv  know,  and  not  from  any  utilitarian  end . As  the  man 

tbia  aa  thft  exists  for  his  own  Sake  and  not  for  another’s,  so  we  pursue 

“  Twr  ia  4  free  science,  for  it  alone  exists  for  its  own  sake.”  (Meta.  982h). 

Sankata  ihniiolTnfX^  *®  co™Parablo  with  the  thought  of  the  Vedanta. 

hi  ^  the  goa  of  attainment  as  lying  in  knowledge  :  not  simply  of  its 

toiKiiHa  a  its  Consisting  in  knowledge.Vlt  is 

4  irnXiadL  gwat  difference  between  what  Aristotle  and  what  Sankara  understood 
iif  at  its  highest  means  participation 

“  ytmF  the  being  of  God  consists.  But  tfcs  thW 

4  thV  mhar  To  a”  discursive  thought  but  its  crown.  With  Sankara, 
which  4laHAnV4fX  the_  knowledge  which  is  the  goal  is  a  knowledge  in 
BtatPmAntoth°oT!r,'*i?  oompletely  transcended.  In  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  the 
the  Bamn  utotinia  'ptsllectual  satisfaction  is  the  end  of  philosophy 

inadpnantP  truth  of  Indian  thought.  But  it  is  a  very 

AriiiAHt  ‘  to„  make  about  the  thought  of  either  East  or  West.  Pot 
man  ®®‘*  i®  >^®ally  the  adjustment  of  the  spirit  of 

I  wnivtd  nxo'p'phi^f  wt,'”— ®®'‘‘®^®®'''°“  any  narrow  sense  of  the  term. 

close  connppti<m  4;?h  philosophy  has  had  this 

Close  conneetion  with  life.  There  is  no  real  divorce  between  philosophy  and  one’s 
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cessors.  Ifc  is  not  only  knowledge  thafc  has  been  fragnaented,  so  have  the  r»TirnA« 
of  men.  Ihe  philosopher’s  first  business  is  to  seek  and  teach  the  Truth 
all  fragmentary  truths  But  the  Truth  is  not  southing  toat  subsL^^^^^ 

^^tion  frorn  life  and  indifference  to  the  deeds  and  the  destinies  of  those  whA 
We  cannot  so  separate  fact  and  value.  I  believe  the  philosopher  raises  to  the  fnli 
height  of  his  high  calling  only  as  he  realises  that  his  function  is  not  mproTxr^!! 
harmonise  all  thought,  but  to  point  the  way  to  the  harmonising  of  all  life.  ^  ^ 

Reading  of  papers— 2iid.  day—2lsl.  December  1934 

proceedings  of  the  Congress  commenced  with  Dr.  John 
McKenzie,  President,  m  the  chair. 

President^  of  the  Psychology  Section  ^delivered  an  interesting 
as^rwhole  researches  m  Psychology  and  how  they  have  effected  Philosophy 

fi^engar  spokQ  on  ‘‘Eeligion  and  Ethics”.  Papers  were  then 
read  on  ‘The  Place  of  God  m  the  Advaita  Vedanta”. 

Nature  of  God 

-  ^‘^ctghavendrachar,  in  his  paper,  stated  that  the  conception  of  God 

m  Advaita  did  not  touch  the  problem  at  hand.  The  problem  was  about  the  origin 
of  the  individual  and  his  relation  to  the  world.  It  was  to  solve  this  that  the 
question  of  God  was  taken  up.  The  Advaita  account  of  the  Indeterminate 

negated  the  very  problem.  Nor  did  it  justify  the  Upanishadie  thought.  The 
Upanisnads  had  in  view  a  real  Isvara  as  the  ground  of  a  real  world.  But  the  In- 

de^rminate  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Nor  was  the  position  of  Advaita  really 

ditierent  from  the  doctrines  that  its  founder  wanted  to  refute.  The  world,  as 
superimposed,  was  unreal.  The  Indeterminate  was  nothing.  So  the  Advaitic  position 
was  not  different  from  the  Sunyavada.  Oit  was  made  the  ground  of  all.  So  the 
positmn  was  not  in  substance  different  from  the  Vijnanavada.  The  world  was 
traced  to  cit  and  acit.  So  the  oneness  of  the  ground  was  not  attained.  Advaita, 
with  all  its  excellence  was  not  free  from  inconsistencies,  but  without  them  it 
becomes  Dvaita.  Dvaita  as  philosophy  was  sound  and  it  was  the  only  proper 

Vedanta. 

Sastri,  in  his  paper,  stated  that  in  philosophy,  as  in  religion, 
f signified  that  Being  from  whom  the  Universe  had  its  source  ;  He  is  different 

finite  intelligences  as  well  as  from  the  material  world,  though 
the  degrees  of  differences  vary  in  the  two  cases.  God  in  some  systems  does  not 
erme  the  nnite  souls,  as  He  creates  the  material  world  ;  and  the  soul  in  Advaita 
diners  irom  God  only  as  the  reflection  from  the  prototype.  But  God  is  called  such 
only  m  so  far  m  He  is  distinguished  from  the  soul  and  considered  to  be  in  some 
relation  to  it.  God  is  the  conserve  of  life’s  goods  and  the  comforter  of  life’s  sor¬ 
rows.  Any  being  that  transcends  happiness  and  misery,  that  does  not  recognise  a 
aistinct  soul  t^o  be  cheered  and  comforted,  any  undetermined  Being  that  is  called 
Absolute  or  Ultimate  cannot  be  called  God  and  it  is  so  called  in  the  Advaita  sys¬ 
tem,  ihe  term  most  closely  approximating  to  God  is  Iswara  :  there  is  a  place  for 
iswara  m  Advaita.  The  Dwaitin  had  always  resorted  to  the  trick  of  setting  up 
aummiea  and  knocking  them  down. 

“Self-Created  Delusion  of  Philosophers” 

..  Mukherji  stated  that  the  history  of  the  battle  between  Advaita  and 

its  .critics  was  mostly  a  history  of  what  might  be  called  the  self-created  delusion  of 
philosophers  ;  for,  the  encounter  was  not  in  reality  so  fierce  as  the  battle  cries 
would  lead  one  to  imagine.  That  relation  and  difference  were  inseparable  from  our 
knowledge,  and  consequently  even  the  highest  conceivable  reality  must  be  relational 
this  had  never  been  denied  by  any  type  of  absolutism.  The  really  puzzling 
question  was  whether  the  highest  reality  of  relational  thought  was  in  reality  the 
^JShest,  The  puzzle  had  survived  all  attempts  made,  in  Indian  as  well  as  Western 
thought,  for  a  successful  solution.  That  Eeality  was  ultimately  ultra-rational  and 
consequently  ebo'^  all  determinations,  was  the  central  thought  of  the  Advaita 
philosophy.^  At  the  same  time,  it  was  clearly  conscious  of  the  relational  character 
^  followed  from  these  two  positions  that  the 

Ultra-relational  was  inconceivable  for  us.  Yet,  logical  thought,  according  to  it,  being 
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StboS  exprea'’8ln?HimSf"ia’  a  pSfcullr  form’’’'''®*"  h  dastr^oyMbe'Shem 

the  forms  ’that  fofs.Sute  the  ver  e  *Th“  ’  “  “« 

Mr  ®I)  percipient  and  ml  disappeared  fceff 

nism”'  Mr^’;)?  “®‘*tical  considerations  of  Mechfnical  ’ Detcrmi 

ss,.'ii7ro/"s  i“53"s.  ?,'ii  “  s,ii' 

but  reconstruction  of  ideal  in  r‘nnRnn«nf.if  Progress  was  not  destruction, 

what  Dharma,  as  conceived  in  Hindu  ethicsT'stood^orf®’^  conditions,  and  that  was 

Papees  on  Psychology 

?ro.%;„5r  S3.V””'’*  » 

and  Inference’?“sa  d'%h'a"  fhLo’’"’was  'iio 

perception  and.’  infotLnJoJ'Se®  pZt  o^vioitf  ’’pt chot5“' 

Conference  on ’’‘TsveholoricS  Annm^’tf’v  addressed  the  general 

illustrated  by  lantern  sUdef I  .”  The  lecture  was 

Reading  of  papers— 3rd.  day-22nd.  December  1934 

for^he  tranfneHn^®'rf/«T'^^^^^  S.  Eadhahrishnan  in  the  ebair, 

the  Congress  should  ftpL^"«T®n^  decided  that  the  next  session  of 

Universitv.  Sir  S  Calcutta  under  the  auspices  of  the  Calcutta 

and  Messrs  S  R  waSfere-eketed  President  of  the  Working  Committee 

Secretaries  Dr*  Sastri  and  Haridas  Bhattacharya  were  re-elected 

fota  ^  Librarian.  The  Congress  then  divided  itself 

on  ^^he  evdu'tionaMmnlfp^^^  Eangachari  read  a  paper 

to  Gitr  Hfe  was  Av^rn’in  h  the  Bhagavad  Gita.”  He  said  that,  according 

of  race ’and  indivt^iini  basis  of  faith  was  evolutional  betterment 

of  divMse  valuer^ possible  by  availability  by  nature 
and  abbyasa  was*  activities  detrimental  to  evoIutioD, 

rtaa  a  paper  on  Ihe  conception  of  Soul  m  the  Nyaya  System 

ver^  betweenThe^uXoldts  X"  p  /.‘i^PP^iyadiksLla's  estimate  of  the  contro- 

Dawn  of  a  nIw  Phlln^s®^  •  ?■  ^<=ad  a  paper  on  "The 

devoted  itself  rthe  fask  of  ebowf^^^^  t"’'’  if  Philosophy 

&dy.”  In  iphe'saitf  a'  "^^ud  a  paper  on  “The  Mind 

which  is  onlv  MotSr  namp  body  form  one  indivisible  whole.  The  sul 

sense,  mind  may  be  caUed  nothin?’ but^'hodv  “  P^ycl^osomatic  organism.  In  om 

called  nothine  but  minH^  Tkn  m  another  sense  body  may  b< 

and  thn^flMng  Reality.  ®  =  but  the  object  is"om 

cised  the'ourrMt'thMripB^nf  non  Aflective  Nature  of  Sensory  Qualities,”  criti 
of  sensory  qualities.  f  soosation  and  supported  the  Affective  continum  theor] 

course  of  v^ich^he^f^ldilirk  “Aesthetic  Appreciation,”  in  th« 

determined  by  subiective  auiudT^  THa^p  that  aesthetic  appreciation  wai 

BUQjective  attitude.  The  Congress  then  came  to  a  close; 


TJbe  tentli  session  of  the  All  India  Edncational  Conference  commenced  its  four 
days’  session  ^  at ^  New  Delhi  on  the  27tli.  December  1934  under  the  presidency  of 
Thakur  Chain  Singh,  Senior  Minister,  Jodhpur  State.  In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
the  President  said  :  — 

Presidential  Address 

'‘In  view  of  the  important  constitutional  developments  impending,  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  educational  facilities  assume  a  seriousness  which  we  do  not 
always  realise  with  sufficient  vividness.  There  is  not  much  chance  of  modern  demo- 
eratie  institutions  being  successful  in  this  country  unless  we  work  at  the  same  time 
for  educational  advancement  of  our  people  and  produce  democracy  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  not  only  the  privileges  but  also  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship”. 

The  President  acknowledged  his  election  to  the  chair  as  symbolical  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  realisation  in  the  country  that  British  India  and  the  Indian  States  were  ulti¬ 
mately  connected  with  one  another  in  most  matters  affecting  national  progress  and 
particularly  education,  as  it  furnished  a  platform  on  which  they  should  meet  in  a 
spirit  of  comradeship,  intent  on  fighting  the  forces  of  Ignorance  with  combined 
strength.  He  hoped  when  an  All-India  Federation  materialised,  they  should  ffiave 
greater  opportunities  for  such  co-operation  in  important  nation-building  activities. 

Discussiog  the  educational  problem,  ThaKur  Chain  Singh  emphasised  the  inadequacy 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  educational  system.  The  main  problem  was  not 
so  much  its  improvement  as  its  spread,  but  reform  could  never  be  effected  unl®a 
we  are  prepared  to  face  the  unpleasantness  of  extra  taxation.  _ 

Concluding,  Thakur  Chaiu  Singh  discussed  at  length  the  activities  of  the  Conference 
in  various  spheres  and  wished  it  all  success  in  its  endeavour. 

Welcome  Address 

Dr.  Zakir  Bussain,  Principal,  ilamia  Millia  /s/aw2ia,  and  Chairman  ofthe  Becep- 
tion  Committee,  welcomed  the  delegates  to  historic  Delhi,  a  city  «*o!  great  disappoint¬ 
ments,  of  great  successes  and  great  failures,  which  watched  with  apparent  uncon¬ 
cern  the  birth  of  empires  and  their  annihilation. 

Dr.  Zakir  Hussain  said : — “Two  changes  will  have  to  be  introduced  in  the  entire 
system  of  education  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  First  of  these  is^  a  change  in  the 
whole  orientation  of  our  education.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  individual  mind  can  be 
educated  only  by  cultural  goods  adequate  to  its^  own  structure,  it  is  evident  that 
cultural  goods  of  the  group  to  which  one  belongs,  in  which  one  is  born  and  ^  bred 
must  be  the  best  means  oi  its  development  and  culture.  It  is  essential  to  Indiaoise 
our  whole  educational  system.  It  is  essential  to  put  an  end  to  the  recruitment  of 
young  men  to  ranks  of  so-called  educated  who  are  Mind  to  beauties  of  their 
own  art,  deaf  to  harmonies  of  their  own  name  music,  ashamed  of  their  own 
language  and  literature,  to  whom  all  that  is  theirs  Is  mpn  and  ignoble,  and  ail  that 
is  foreign  is  as  snch  noble  and  sublime.  It  Is  essential  to  so  change  education  as 
to  render  it  possible  that  young  men  should  be  condemned  to  live  as  foreigners 
in  Ihelr  own  land,  unable  to  speak  their  own  tongue  and  incapable  of  thinking  their 
own  thoughts,  with  borrowed  speech,  as  the  Poet  has  said,  on  their  lips,  with 
borrowed  desires  in  their  hearts.  The  second  thing  that  will  have  to  he  done  is  to 
do  everything  to  see  that  our  schools  give  opportunities  of  practising^  what  they 
preach.  They  should  provide  opportunities  of  strengthening  the  wlU  in  its  passive 
forms,  diligence,  patience,  perseverance  and  constancy,  by  insisting  on  thnpughness 
in  work  and  in  its  active  manifestations,  moral  courage  and  practical  initiative  by 
allowing  as  wide  a  field  as  possible  of  free  activity  to  the  pupils. 

“If  the  political  changes  that  are  bound  to  come  at  no  distant  date  are  to  be 
changes  for  the  better,  if  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  is  to  prove 
to  be  government  for  the  people,  we  shall  have  to  set  about  the  difficult  task  of 
changing  our  institutions  of  mere  book  learning  into  centres  of  co-operative  activity 
where  a  sense  of  social  and  political  responsibility  could  be  engendered  in  the 
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Captain /.  IF.  (Poona)  on  “Socialism,  united  communities  and  education” 

Dr.  Bamhehan  (De  h.)  on  “leaeEing  of  mathematics  in  schools  and  colleges  and 
Dr.  Aleem  (Aligarh)  on  “Some  Thoughts  on  National  Education."  ^  “ 

Physical  Detbrioeation  op  Students 

The  problem  of  growing  physical  deterioration  among  the  student  communifir 
was  discussed  m  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Brijlal  of  Lahore  S  thl 
Conference.  He  said  that  health  generally  depended  on  four  factors,  namelv 
heredity,  proper  feeding,  assimilation  ari^d  personal  hygiene.  In  his  opinion  a 
highly  developed  intellect  without  physical  fitness  was  ineffective.  It  was  therefnrB 
essential  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  check  this  growing  deterioration  and  save  the 
future  generation  from  becoming— generation  of  sickly  and  spineless  pigmies. 

Ee-Consteuotion  in  Education 

^  Prof.  Dewan  Singh  Sharma  in  his  address  on  reconstruction  in  education  said 
that  many  of  the  defects  in  the  present  system  had  been  pointed  out  bv  educa- 
tionists  all  over  India,  but  the  chief  defect  was  ia  kind  of  Eip  Van  Winklism  Ein 
Van  Winkle  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  characters  created  in  fiction  but  he  was 
misfit  in  his  home  and  after  he  waked  up  from  his  trance  he  was  a  misfit  in  the 
public  life  of  his  country.  In  the  same  way  our  educational  system  was  behind 
times  by  many  years,  if  not  generations,  and  thus  it  was  out  of  touch  with  the 
pohtioal,  economic,  cultural,  social  and  linguistic  needs  of  the  time.  Politicallv 
India  wanted  an  educated  and  intelligent  electorate  and  dynamic  leadership  and 
tnor©  was  much  to  bo  done  to  combat  illiteracy  and  to  arouse  civil  coDsciousness. 
India  was  mainly  an  agricultural  country  in  which  the  present  education  was 
a  misfit,  resulting  in  colossal  unemployment.  Another  great  defect  in  our  educa¬ 
tion  was  the  inadequate  provision  for  the  study  of  vernaculars  and  the  speaker 
advocated  a  common  lingua  franca. 

Education  in  Dynamic  Woeld 

_  The  conception  of  education  in  the  dynamic  world  and  the  role  of  teachers  in 
educational  renaissance  was  the  theme  of  an  address  delivered  by  Principal 

C»  Saiyidan  of  Aligarh  Teachers'  Training  College.  He  discussed  the 

new  niovements  and  forces  which  were  operating  at  present  nationally 

and  internationally  to  ^  reshape  education  throughout  the  world.  Despite  the 
cf  the  scientific  movement  in  education,  it  was  impossible  to  perfect 
a  fool  proof  technique  which  teachers  could  use  without  use  of  their  own  intellee- 
tual  initiative  and  creative  thought.  They  could  not,  therefore,  divest  themselves 
of  the  responsibility  not  only  to  study  their  subjects  of  introduction  and  the 
psychology  of  children  but  also  the  social  order  amidst  which  they  were  living 

to-day.  Iho  developments  associated  with  the  growth  of  industrialism  and  scientific 
technology  had  added  immesurably  to  the  material  and  intellectual  power  of 

man  but  they  had  at  the  same  time  created  a  grave  psychological  and  ethical 
Situation  because  of  the  failure  of  man's  social  and  moral  consciousness  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  changed  conditions.  This  had  resulted  in  the  present  situation  with 
Its  wars  and  exploitation,  it^s  social  and  economic  injustices,  its  unbridled  lust  for 
power^and  wealth,  its  conflict  of  values  and  loyalties  in  individual  and  collective 
liie,  ,  teachers  and  educationists  had  to  tackle.  If  they 

approached  It  in  a ^r^  this  stupendous  task  of  creating  a  new  and  better 

worla  t^  exalting  in  simool  work  co-operation  above  competition ,  creation  about 
acqaisitiveness,  se^  lust  for  power,  profit  and  active  intelligence  about 

iriJiRftVt7A  aaiairvYi  Iq  f  ^  ^  _ _i _  _ 


passive^^  ^a^^  second-hand  opinions  the  teachers  would  not  only  enrich  the 

lives  of  their  pupils  but  also  train  disciplined  workers  and  leaders  in  the  cause  for 
better  social  order. 

,  (  Sir  G*  Anderson’s  Address 

-  Autferson,  Educatm  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India, 

m  addressing  the  Conference,  said  :— 


.  9*^®  of  ^the  striking  features  of  the  times  is  the  increasing  attention  now  paid 

largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that,  as 
Member  has  suggested,  we  are  passing  through  an  age  of  transition, 
rUmara  g^*PP?d  bj  rapidly^  changing  conditions  of  life,  that  there  is  urgent 
Qemantt  lor  adapting  structure  to  the  new  requirements,  to  new 
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conditions  and  this  demand  Is  growing  in  intensity.  Even  convocation  addresses 
instead  of  comprising  somewhat  platitudinous  advice  to  the  recipients  of  degrees, 
nowadays  take  often  the  form  of  caustic  diatribes  against  the  present  system  of 
education  and  of  eloquent  and  persuasive  appeals  for  its  reconstruction.  ^ 

It  may  be  that  I  have  myself  contributed  towards  this  spirit  of  pessimism  ;  my 
excuse  for  pessimism  is  that  I  believe  in  frankness,  as  it  is  only  by  a  realization 
of  defects  and  difficulties  that  they  can  eventually  be  overcome.  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  us,  in  our  eagerness  to  break  loose  from  present  limitations  err 
on  the  side  of  extravagance,  that  ^.we  do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the 
grave  difficulties  which  beset  our  path,  that  we  are  unheedful  of  progrep  whieli 
has  l^en  made  in  many  directions,  I  shall  refer  briefiy  to  some  of  these  direetions. 

First,  the  whole  attitude  towards  the  education  of  girls  has  been  transformed. 
Instead  of  apathy  and  even  of  active  opposition  there  is  now  growing  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  girls'  education.  Not  only  are  girls  coming  to  school  In 
largely  increasing  number,  but  (even  more  inoportaot)  they  are  tending  to  stay 
longer  at  school  and  are  making  more  sustained  progress.  This  tendency  is 
confirmed  by  statistics,  the  number  of  girls  who  have  been  suceessful  in  matricu¬ 
lation  has  increased  from  1,002  in  1927  to  2137  in  1932  ;  and  even  more  rapidly 
to  2770,  in  the  following  year.  Again,  the  number  of  those  who  have  graduated 
has  risen  from  130  in  1927  to  228  in  1932  ;  and  again  more  rapid  to  335  in  the 
following  year.  This  remarkable  increase  has  given  rise  to  difficult  problems 
which  demand  earnest  consideration.  Is  the  higher  education  of  girls  to  he 
developed  rigidly  in  imitation  of  boy’s  education,  with  all  its  defects  and  limita- 
tions  ?  Will  the  enrolment  of  girls’  eolleges,  now  so  refreshing  in  their  compara¬ 
tive  efficiency  and  in  the  vitality  of  their  corporate  life,  soon  reach  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  those  of  many  men’s  colleges  ?  Let  us  take  heed  lest  we  fall. 

It  may  cause  surprise  to  those  who  live  and  work  in  Northern  India  that  in 
British  India  as  a  whole  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  girls  at  school  are  enrolled  in 
co-education al  institutions.  This  is  a  satisfactory  development,^  but  only  up  to  a 
point.  India  cannot  afford  to  provide  separate  schools  for  girls  in  her  inunmerable 
villages  ;  the  alternative  lies  therefore  between  co-education  .at  least ^ at  the  primary 
stage  and  a  widespread  denial  of  education  for  girls.  Again,  even  if  the  necessary 
finances  were  forthcoming  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  mukiplication  of  minule  ana 
inefficient  schools  for  girls  would  be  justified,  A  system  of  co-education,  however, 
should  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  pupils,  and  girls  should  not  be  admitted  to 
boys’  schools  merely  on  sutferaiice  ;  co-education  should  be  extended  also  to  the 
staff.  It  is  also  for  consideration  whether  girls’  schools,  where  efficient,  might  not 
form  a  sounder  basis  than  boys’  schools  for  co-education.  Women  are  usually 
more  suitable  than  men  as  teachers  for  young  children. 

Another  striking  and  pleasing  example  of  progress  is  the  ^change  In  attitude 
towards  the  education  of  what  are  generally  termed  the  depressed  classes.  Until  a 
few  years  ago,  the  normal  means  of  assisting  these  classes  was  to  institute  separate 
and  segregate  schools  for  their  children,  thus  acceutuating  the  spirit  of  exelusive- 
ness  and  crystallising  the  stigma  which  is  attached  to  them.  The  new  and 
refreshing  policy  is  to  do  ail  that  is  possible  in  the  enconragement  of  the 
admission  of  these  children  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country.  The  Bombay 
Government  have  led  the  way  by  insisting  as  a  condition  of  grant  that  a  school 
shall  not  debar  admission  to  these  children.  The  only  criterion  should  be  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonable  .degree  of  cleanliness  by  the  pupils  all  who  comply 
with  this  condition  should  be  freely  admitted  to  schools  irrespective  of  the  class  or 
caste  to  which  they  belong.  Old  time  prejudice  doubtless  "persists  in  certain 
places,  but  at  long  last  we  have  adopted  a  right  policy  in  this  connection. 

,  Narrowing  Atmosphere  OF  Segregate  Sghooes 

I  wish  that  I  could  record  a  similar  dwindling  in  the  enrolment  of  other  kinds 
of  segregate  schools,  which  are  maintained  for  the  exclusive  needs  of  a  particular 
community,  and  a  commensurate  increase  in  the  ordinary  schools.  As  has  been  sugges¬ 
ted  by  the  Director  of  Public  Instruetioa,  Bihar  and  Orissaj  India  cannot  afford  five 
separate  schools  in  each  village,  where  one  would  be  sufficient  j  a  district  board 
school  for  boys  ;  a  similar  school  for  girls  ;  a  p^thshala  ;  a  maktaba  ;  and  a 
school  for  the  depressed  classes.  Nor  can  it  be  advisable,  especially  in  the  present 
condition  of  India,  that  such  large  number  of  pupils  should  spend  the  important 
years  of  formative  boyhood  in  narrowing  atmosphere  of  such  schools  ;  it  would 
be  far  better  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  country  as  a  whole  if  they  joined  in  the 
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wider  life  of  the  ordinary  schools,  in  bracing  comradeshin  with  hnirf.  nf 

woulTbe  '®better'^°adyise“ITo^rM8l*'®if  Sd  To,  torTasoMble  £raSes  *  for ‘Se 

Eduoation  in  Kural  Areas 

;»v  of  the  time  is  the  increasiug  attention  paid  to  edufatinn 

areas.  The  effect  of  past  neglect  in  this  direction  have  been  to  imnoverish 

Sd^tCevir^®  the  villages  into  the  tow? 

a?e  terv  fi  nf  fact  that,  village  conditions  being  what  & 

countryside^  educated  in  the  towns  return  to  serve  the 

exD^fdfnl  certain  provinces  to  counteract  this  tendency  by 

^  ^  improving  the  scope  of  vernacular  middle  schools,  which  should 

reconstruction.  At  first,  the  plan  was  to  institute  a  few 
S  advice  of  the^  Linlithgow  OommissioT 

-i:®  ft  way  to  a  attempt  to  harmonise  the  teaching  and  courses  of 

mosr ^  environment.^  These  efforts  represent  perhaps  the. 

Tf  vtja  promising  development  in  educational  policy  in  recent  yearse 

fniWr  this  direction  we  shall  not  only  reW  congeSinT^^^ 

Tnc^  important)  we  shall  play  a  vital  part  in  the  recons- 

mftfiR  fn  fll  play  a  vigorous  part.  Great  progress  has  also  been 

Sirif  n  wh,v£  games,  not  only  in  the  skill  displayed  but  also  in  the 

t^ia  ^  P^^yed.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  paid  to 

in  the  encouragement  of  games  which  make  inexpensive  demands 

5^0  iwatter  of  time,  space  and  equipment. 

miiuh I  hasten  to  add  the  girl  guides— have  also  contributed 
fnr  ^^®y  ^^ve  provided  ample  facilities 

they  have  installed  a  love  and  desire  for  social  service;  they 

creed  WhLfi^AiJ^T  transcending  the  distressing  limitation  of  caste  and 

creea.  Whenever  I  visit  a  scout  camp,  I  feel  optimistic  for  the  future  of  India. 

Litlle  Headway  Against  Forces  oe  Illiteracy 

T^a’k  good  cause  for  encouragement ;  but  I  wish  that  I  could  go 

vnn  a  LfA^rf  cxplam  the  rcasoD  for  this  qualification  by  recounting  to 

you_a  story  of  which  you  may  be  familiar. 

?  Begent  Oreleans  as  one  of  the  great  failures  in 

diBappointment  is  thus  explained.  The  day  of  his  Chria- 
F/loicing  ;  and  many  friends  were  present,  each  bearing  a 
g^^^'.of  power  ;  another  the  gift  of  wisdom  ;  a  third  the  gift 
Bt^pgth ;  a  fourth  the  gift  of  wealth  :  and  so  on.  All  were  delighted 
mni ^  bruiiant  future  for  the  little  child.  Towards  the  end  of  the  cere- 

d  woman  entered  the  room  and  asked  why  she  had  not  been 
ii^^satiisfactory  answer,  she  replied,  ‘Then  he  shall  not 
k  Rimi  w  it  not  possible  that  we  also  sufier  from 

auhiAVA^o^oa^  KnJ^^  ^  poiut,  as  I  have  tried  to  do,  to  many  encouraging 

work  n«  or  other,  when  we  come  to  review  the  efiects  of  our 

there  IS  cause  for  grave  disquietude. 

tha u  of  primary  education.  During  the  last  ten  years, 

even  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds;  and  this  indicates  at  any  rate  that 

when  WA  to  realize  the  benefits  of  education.  But 

of  ^  ^  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  the  terms 

very  lift] disappointment.  In  some  provinces,  indeed, 
Sea«w  made  against  the  forces  of  illiteracy,  Statistics  tell  the 

aieJSf  ®^®t^y  hundred  pupils  enrolled  in  class  1,  only  21  on  an 

1®  ^®®  XJ  (when  literacy  should  he  achieved)  three  years  later. 

on  thft  ^^®  ^re  similarly  disappointing.  Whereas, 

Bomp  ^i^^reasing  n  matriculation  at  an  early  age, 

ome  ot  them  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  even  under,  and  then  proceed  prematurely 
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to  college,  over  55  per  cent,  of  the  boys  io  the  upper  classeb  of  high  schools  are 
not  Bnfficiently  advanced  even  to  compete  for  that  simple  test  before  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  13  and  many  of  these  have  reached^  a  considerably  older  age. 
Thus  the  former  category  of  boys  are  denied  the  bracing  benefitB  ^  of  school  life, 
while  the  latter  category  are  prolonging  unduly  their  literary  studies.  About  nait 
of  the  candidates  for  matriculation  are  unsuccessful  in  the  effort  and  thus  represent 
a  sad  waste  of  effort.  -  , 

There  is  a  similar  waste  of  effort  in  the  university  stage.  It  has  been  calculatea 
that  only  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  a  university  succeed  late  in  taking  a 
degree  within  the  normal  period  of  time ;  the  universities  are  therefore  congested  by 
large  numbers  of  students  who  are  not  fitted  to  benefit  by  university  teaching. 
And  then,  over  and  above  these  disappoiatments,  there  is  the  nightmare  of  unem¬ 
ployment  among  the  educated  classes,  ^  ^  \  ^  j 

A  remedy  often  proposed  for  these  evils  is  a  further  stiffening  of  the  standards 
of  university  examinations ;  but  such  action,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  botn 
premature  and  ineffective.  It  would  either  accentuate  the  waste,  serious  enough 
already,  by  prolonging  still  further  the  unfruitful  labours  of  those  whose  bent  ddes 
not  lie  in  literary  studies  ;  or  it  would  be  a  means  of  denying  educational  facilities 
to  students,  merely  because  they  had  no  bent  for  literary  education.  ^  _ 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Panjab  University  Committee  were  correct  in^tneir 
contention  that  university  reform  in  itself  would  be  of  ^  little  value  and  toal  to 
become  effective  it  should  be  based  on  a  drastic  reconstruction  of  the  school  system, 
by  means  of  which  boys  would  be  diverted  at  an^  earlier  stage  either  to  occupahons 
or  to  vocational  training  in  separate  institutions.  This  contention  has  been 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  recent  Universities  Conference. 

The  present  drift  of  students,  whatever  be  their  bent  and  their  capacities,  is 
due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  all  pupils,  even  at  the  primay  state,  are  taught  on 
the  assumption  that  they  will  eventually  proceed  to  a  university.  The  solution  is  to 
provide  separate  stages  of  education,  each  with  a  well-defined  objective  and  to  en¬ 
sure  that  pupils  shall  attain  the  objective  of  each  particular  stage,  which  they 

The  primary  stage  should  be  one  of  five  years,  on  the  completion  of  which 
literacy  should  have  been  attained.  Primary  schools  should  therefore  comprise  five 
classes,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  only  thr^^ ;  they  should  be  wisety  distribu¬ 
ted  ,  inspection  should  be  helpful  as  well  as  critical ;  the  teachers  should  not  only 
have  been  well-trained,  but  in  rural  areas  should  be  in  sympathy  with  rural  requi¬ 
rements.  On  the  completion  of  this  stage,  the  majority  of  pupils  would  enter  upon 
the  work  of  life,  invigorated  by  the  attainment  of  literacy. 


Over  and  above  the  primary  stage,  there  should  be  a  shortened  secondary  course, 
which  would  provide  a  good  general  education,  untrammelled  by  university  require¬ 
ments,  for  boys  up  to  about  the  age  of  fifteen.  On  the  completion  of  this  stage, 
many  again,  would  be  absorbed  into  the  humbler  occupations  of  life,  others  would 
receive  vocational  training  with  the  advantage  of  having  acquired  a  suitable  basis 
of  general  training;  others,  again,  would  prepare  themselves  for  admission  to  a 
university.  As  soon  as  alternative  facilities  for  vocational  training  had  been  provi¬ 
ded,  universities  would  be  fully  justified  in  improving  their  standards  of  teaching 

and  exmination.  . 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  of  reconstruction,  which  has  recently  been 
propounded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  on  which  opinions  have 
been  solicited.  There  must  inevitably  be  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  detail  ; 
I  myself  regret  that  a  three-years  degree  course  has  not  been  proposed  as  a  period 
of  two  years  is  too  short  for  a  University  or  a  college  to  impress  its  influence  on 
the  students  ;  but  as  to  the  general  scheme  of  reconstruction  there  can^  scarcely  be 
two  opinions.  Schools  and  colleges  will  then  have  their  own  objective  and  one 
which  should  be  within  their  own  ob|ective,  one  which  should  be  within  the  con^ 
petence  of  each  :  the  bugbear  of  biennial  examinations^  will  have  been  r^uced  and 
each  examination  will  become  solely  the  means  of  testing  whether  candidates  have 
achieved  the  objective  of  that  particular  stage  ;  pupils  will  be  provided  with  an 
education  best  suited  to  their  attainments.  Within  the  frame-work  schools  should, 
attain  greater  freedom,  which  is  most  desirable.  A  lead  has  therefore  been  given, 
the  question  is  whether  we  shall  respond  to  fthat  lead. 
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universities  viz.,  Madras,  Andhra  nnit  An«»  i  • 
®  university  professors  and  otheneachers 

102.  This  is  very  much  less  than  Great  Britain’s  total  of  5,519.  •  total, 

Indmn  Empire,  including  Burma  and  the  Indian  Rt»i 
which  the  population  IS  952,837.778,  as  against  Great  Britain’s  44937^“*®®’.°^ 

18  universities  as  against  Great  Britain’s^G.  The  total  of  the  univemitt’ 

staff  of  theses  l8  universities  is  1012.  This  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  that 
Britain.  Therefore,  assuming  that  the  intellectual  capacity  and  louin^^ 
universUy  teachers  m  India  are  equal  to  those  of  tL  univeraitwi^?®®^  °! 
Great  Britain,  the  whole  of  India  offers  less  than  one-fifth  of  the^W^®”^®* 
higher  learning  and  research  possessed  by  Great  Britain.  Even  if  we  adHoIf® +2^ 
number  of  the  professors  and  other  teachers  in  the  constituent  colleffps  nt  ®^  a*^® 
"“,'’'®oonJ2®,  ‘^®  n““loer  of  university  teachers  proper,  the  tota  wonM  ^ 

only  2299  less  than  half  of  Great  Britain’s  5,519.  Lastly,  “houeh^ril®°“ 
number  of  Great  Britain’s  university  teachers  I  have  not  include!  rnPpfl  ®**''® 
ors  and  tutors’;,  let  me  in  the  case  of  India  include  tL  pSsoS  inrt^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
teachers  in  affiliated  colleges.  Even  in  that  case,  the  total  of  all  universiiv 

8ir  George  Anderson  has  complained  that  in  India  “each  universitv  ia  Wf 

on  providing  ampb  facilities  for  higher  education  and  research  in  almost  ewv 

conceivable  subject  ,  The  facts  and  statistics  given  in  the  foreo-oine  naraaranhs 

will,  I  hope,  convince  unbiassed  readers  that  the  facilities  nrovftp^^^'^t?™ 

far  from  being  ample  and  that  they  are  also  very  far  from  beinf>-  ^n°  »iml=?  ®„  ®'^ 
concmable  subject:  -.o  a  on  very  lar  irom  neing  m  almost  every 

is  sdU  ?ve°r!urdi“edTr«n'2vp2L-'^  “  grievance  that  “the  Indian  university  system 

19  Bbiu  OFerDuraened,  by  an  excessive  number  of  students’^  (naffe  Vni  iqv  vca 

has  not  said  whether  the  students  whoso  number  he  consfders'^^^fLssive  are  studems 
inuniversi^  departments  and  classes  or  also  those  in  coifstltuenr  cotes 
i-'ri  colleges  too.  For  comparison  with  Western  countries— sav 

OTght  Sle”  into''TonLpr‘''!®“‘®  ’"•''°P®vA’r  graduate  studentl 

a?fgenerX  not  given  the  Western  universities  our  graduates 

howfver  eL  tL®  n!mhpr«  n?®- ^2®'^?“'®.  ®tanding  as  their  graduates.  I  shall 

ThftgSrdSL  ;',i  'SS'  nae ‘.itSr  ZdTbi“?( 

nor  its  10184  TTivivPfoiiTT  students  of  the  London  University 

our  colleges  students  ^Isn  ®t°^L>2  ®M'^'^®"f®a  ''®'*'®  into  account 

ftt  af nHci  1^  should  include  the  353  students  of  Univesity  OoHege 

at  txeter,  683  students  of  University  College  at  Nottingham  1 297  sthdpX  nf 

LSceS\n°d°  '^06  1375%tudenfB°  of  tee^ly  Sega  a! 

^.Leicester  and  «06  students  of  University  College  at  Hull  Thna  the^mtal 

aig.,  ss  “«>  4b“p?o,s:K 

vocational  training  m  Great  Britain,  of  which  we  have  very  few  in  Indian. 

Dnl^rii?^  dSartoSo^llS^S"  Is 

students  in  affiliated  colleges  f  total  105  238  constituent  colleges,  and 

studenTs*  ;  thf  l!diaa*%mpfre^’^  whT  a  million  has  53,386  university 

ESI  .ri£  SK  l»VTr’“  isj.-;  li 

times  tS  “  105.238.  As  India’s  population  is  eigh 

students  (instead  of  Iffi 238  ’ whfph  shp®^b^  to  have  631,832  juniversity  and  collegi 
in  higher  academic  education.  to  be  equal  to  Great  Britair 

have  SoEa  Hrger“  that  Bengal,  United  Provinces,  and  Madra 

Brt.L  to  M.ffr.i,E.rpVto5"b  c"“‘ ""  ^  ■ 
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‘it  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  Government  employment  as  the  want  nf  Tirnr,«.T„ 
qualified  persons  to  be  employed  by  Government  which  is  felt  at  thfp?Lent  «me 
in  many  parts  of  India’  shows  the  long  way  we  have  travelled  since  iS  Rnt  i? 
also  reveals  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  of  that  time  to  frame  schemes  of  edn 

cation-among  them  a  University-that  would  ensure  a  never-faifine  snnnlv  of 
competent  public  servants.  ^  supply  of 

This  connection  between  the  University  and  the  public  services  of  the  Presidpnf»'fr 
has  ever  since  been  maintained.  Its  examinations  have  been  recognised  as  intelle/ 
ual  tests  for  admission  to  the  different  grades  of  Government  serviet  If  in  rS 
times  a  separate  examinatiqn  for  admission  to  clerkships  has  been  ordered  hv 
Government,  it  le  because  it  was  felt  that  a  high  grade  University  training  and 
degree  are  not  necessary  for  the  routine  and  mechanical  duties  of  a  clerk  More 
than  one  of  the  distinguished  administrators  that  have  been  called  upon  to  deliver 

givoo  expression  to  their  satisfaction  that,  to  quote  the 
i  1884  of  one  of  them,  Surgeon-General  Cornish,  ‘the  wider^employ 
WHnTfPi  under-graduates  m  the  public  departments  of  the  Stat^has 

resulted  m  better  work  and  m  a  distinctly  higher  tone  of  the  public  service’. 

Teaining  op  Seevaets  of  the  State 

Governmental  origins  and  connections  of  the  University  a  thine 
M-s.n  A  institutions  can  choose  their  origins.  In  the 

MiiWle  Ages  of  Europe  an  intellectual  renaissance  gave  birth  to  the  Universitv. 
In  Germany  of  the  modern  era  the  political  and  national  motive  has  prevailed. 
An  British  India  the  better  government  of  the  country  was  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  Universities,  And  who  will  say  it  is  a  mean 
?  I  Compared  to  the  vanity  of  fame,  the  rivalry  of  linguistic  areas,  or  com¬ 
munal  or  provincial  competition,  the  training  of  competent  servants  of  the  State 
is  a  respectable  motive. 

®gftin,  is  it  in  the  narrow  sense  of  Government  service  that  this  motive 
"“‘f P.'^f fd.  In  that  very  dispatch  of  1854,  the  Court  of  Directors  hope  that 

of  India  will  not  be  altogether  unaffected  by  the  advance  of 
European  knowledge,  that  this  knowledge  will  teach  the  natives  of  India  the 
marvellons  results  of  the  employment  of  labour  and  capital,  rouse  them  to  emulate 
offnSa*®®  the  vast  resources  of  this,  country,  guide  them  in  their 

certainly  confer  on  them  all  the  advantages  which 
ccompany  the  healthy  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce.  The  promotion  of  national 

TnrJ  iS?  ol  ‘^®i,  services  that  any  institution  can  render  to  a  State. 

addressing  the  graduates  at  the  Gonvo- 
mIw  ’^®^®  to  the  question  of  unity  of  India,  and  hoped  that  the 

loffoduceu  by  the  Universities  would  weave  the  bond  of 
V u  i^ose  who  have  filled  a  common  hall,  mixed  on  the 

Ji  iT®®  u  ^^1®  crowded  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge  with  the  same  thirst 
^®u  ®®1  together  by  the  fire  of  the  same  generous  ambitions 

TOcnf  ®®®^  other  fellow-countrymen  and  do  a  common  work’.  Lord  Napier 
tv«n  'rr  India  are  destined  to  a  greater  duty 

I  ^®  “®rc*8cd  elsewhere’  and  that  ‘they  would  be  not  only  the  nursing 
A  ‘onrnina  and  virtue  and  intellectual  delights,  but  the  nursing  mother  of 

n<^W«A  lonos  speaking  in  1876  in  the  Convocation 

fivTiV^l°L  the  introduction  of  constitutional  measures 

in  inaia  on  the  spread  ol  university  education  in  the  country. 

Development  OP  the  National  Ideali 

Universities  have  done  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
wtll  ideal,  the  historian  of  the  national  naovement  in  India 

manv  nf  of  the  national  movement  in  every  province  were, 

bmlfc^nn  University  men.  The  Indian  National  Congress  was 

BtrpL  ^nf  nil.  ^  about  15  years  ago  was  dominated  by  University  men.  The  main 

have  their  source  in  the  books 
flelf-rPRniinf  ®^struction^ given  in  the  colleges  of  our  Universities  has  raised  our 
education  nf  appreciation  of  India’s  achievements.  Thus  by  the 

women  tn  ^  ,  departments  of  administration,  of  men  and 

o^we^ern  jouth,  by  the  introduction  of  the  vivifying  influences 

earning  and  civilisation^  by  the  promotion  of  nationality  and  nation* 
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formiBg  culture,  the  older  universities  of  India  in  general  and  university  ot 
Madras  in  particular  have  served  the  intention  of  their  founders. ' 

According  to  Sallust,  the  Latin  historian,  dominion  is  maintained  by  the  arts 
by  which  it  was  first  esiablished.  This  maxim  is  applicable  to^  other  than  politi¬ 
cal  institutions.  The  University  of  Madras  having  been  established  for  the  service 
of  the  State,  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  ask  the  oues- 
tion:  How  far  does  the  University  serve  this  purpose  ?  How  far  are  the  graduates 
that  it  produces  equipped  for  the  realisation  of  this  purpose  ?  The  service  of  the 
State  is  an  easy  platform  phrase  but  a  difficult  idea!  to  realize.  Especially  difficult 
is  it  in  India  where  the  State  has  been  late  in  coming.  In  India  where  the  service 
of  one’s  dharma,  caste,  class,  or  community  has  long  prevailed,  the  service  of  the 
State  is  not  easy  to  follow.  Eor  it  c  Ils  upon  individuals  and  communities  always 
and  everywhere  to  place  the  interests  of  the  State  above  their  own.  It  calls  upon 
administrative  officials,  for  instance,  that  on  any  question  that  comes  before  them 
for  advice  or  decision  they  shall  prefer  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  the  country, 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  the  claims  of  caste,  or  community,  or  sell  It  demands 
to  take  another  instance,  that  when  a  legislature  or  an  electorate  is  faced  Iw  ^a 
question  of  men  or  of  affairs  to  be  decided,  political  leaders  shall  see  that  their 
followers  prefer  the  common  good  to  the  prosperity  of  any  interest^  however 
important  or  however  heavily  vested.  It  calls  upon  the  makers  of  public  opinion 
so  necessary  for  the  life  of  every  free  State,  to  stand  and  fight  for  the  common 
weal  rather  than  defend  this  or  that  smaller  claim  or  demand.  What  has  the 
University  of.  Madras  done  to  teach  its  graduates  and  under-graduates  this  public 
spirit  and  train  them  in  these  political  obligations  ?  Knowledge  it  has  given  them 
through  its  courses  of  study  and  examinations,  and  the  cleverness  and^  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  the  Madras  clerk  or  official  have  been  the  envy  and  admiration  of  central 
and  other  provincial  secretariats.  But  what  has  the  University  done  to  train  its 
men  and  women  in  that  social  character  and  spirit  which,  the  service  of  the  State 
implies? 

Training  on  the  Sociat  Side 

■  This  cannot  be  imparted  in  lecture  halls,  though  the . good  lectures  in  history, 

or  literature,  or  polities  or  economies  may  inculcate  a  lesson  on  the  need  and  the 
art  of  social  solidarity.  It  is  in  the  life  of  hostels,  and  unions,  and  clubs  and 
games  that  under-graduates  can  learn  to  live  the  social  life  and  getjid  of  undue 
attachment  to  their  own  family  or  neighbourhood  or  society.  It  is  in  such  orga¬ 
nised  social  life  of  College  or  University  that  the  future  citizen  can  learn  to  acco¬ 
modate  his  thought  and  will  to  the  thoughts  and  wills  of  others,^  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others,  to  be  mindful  of  his  duty  to  others,  to  discipline  his  selfishness — 
in  a  word  to  live  the  life  of  the  State.  It  is  in  the  social  life  that  the  University 
provides  or  encourages  that  this  training  for  'the  life  of  the  State  can  be  s^ur^. 
The  University  has  no  hostel  of  its  owe,  although  it  insists  on  Colleges  maintain¬ 
ing  hostels.  When  we  find  that  out  of  about  15,000  undergraduate  students  only 
about  4,000  who  do  not  live  with  their  families  live  in  hostels,  and  we  know  that 
whole  groups  of  students  like  the  Law  and  Medical  students  in  the  city  are 
without  hostels,  we  cannot  say  that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
University  for  the  social  life  of  its  students.  Few  of  the  colleges  or  hostels  have 
Gommou  Booms  where  students  could  meet  and  learn  to  know  each  other  and 
the  dining  messes  in  most  hostels  still  continue  to  be  unsocial  in  their  number 
and  diversity.  A  University  Union  has  been  started  hut  on  an  experimental  basis 
and  in  conditions  hardly  ensuring  success.  It  is  because  our  University  is  an 
examining  University  that  the  authorities  have  begun  building  an  Examination 
Hall  before  thinking  of  building  a  University  Hostel  or  a  permanent  and  well- 
appointed  habitation  for  a  University  Union  ?  JNor  Is  the  organisation  of  Univer¬ 
sity  athletics  and  games  within  sight.  There  is,  however,  one  bright  spot  in  the 
recent  annals  of  the  University,  and  that  is  the  increasing  encouragement  and 
subsidy  given  by  the  University  to  the  University  Training  Corps.  But  the  Corps 
has  always  been  under  Its  sanctioned  strength,  and  here  and  there  Colleges  have 
known  to  look  askance  at  the  enlistment  of  recruits  to  the  Corps.  If  only  College 
authorities  realised  what  an  excellent  instrument  of  discipline  and  training  ground 
of  social  character  and  leadership  the  University  Training  Corps  is,  the  Corps 
would  always  be  up  to  its  strength  and  the  prospects  of  neighbouring  Universi¬ 
ties  getting  their  own  U.  T.  C’s  would  be  brighter  than  they  are  at  present. 
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v/0iie^6  who  look  witii  ainuBod  sppinH/^iarvii  if  *.  in  tlQi^erflifTT 

tha?  filu'^IaS  Par  to  Th 

Koneration.  They  detract  so  muc^  ^om  thn  of  the  studeat  than  in 

toe  passing  of  examinations,  and  the  mrenia  attention  given  to 

t^m^throm  entrusted  thorn  to  the  Uni^^rsit^v ^*’and°  it^O  i?® 

onlv  tin?  examination  mill.  I  deny  that  nnivprsit,f  1  ^  Colleges  to  pass 

p*uy  tesfc  of  fche  usefuloess  of  a  TTnHTPra^^xy  are  thA 

fibe  qualities  necessary  for  success  in  iifJlilrA^^A^  later  life.  They  test  a  few  of 

centratioo  of  mind.  But  the  more  s  f  il  mxaS^  application,  conf 

management  of  men  and  affairs  ar^  leirn?  in  ^  tL  taet,  decision, 

toe  unions,  and  clubs  that  a  studenTioina  ?n  his  UnivStrday^'‘^'’ 

toat  ?he°yjuinl1?toriaTLtm  ''UYchTnsists''*"®'^’®'’  \  Plead 

being  in  charge  of  a  smaUnumhpr  of  ®  regular  Professor  or  Lecturer 

whom  he  discusses  the  subieot"  of  a  ^bose  reading  he  guides  and  with 

whereas  most  colleges  seem  to  be  saiiafi^rYTi,  be  more  widely  nsed“ 

to  toe  appointment  of  a  low  paid  corrected  article  which  consists 

answers  to  more  or  less  proteble  YuesuLs  "“??  satisfactory 

cnseion  with  one's  tutor.  tKaiS  iriha^Lt  weeklj;  essay  and  the  dis- 

original  documents  or  historical  or  nolffic?  examining  and  appraising 

the  Honours  courses  at  English  TTniversbiM**^®  Ibat  distinguish 

made  good  in  India  mal™  i?^  m  v  ®  ’  ,“"'1  ’^bich  would,  till  the  want  is 
sities  to  get  a  training  which  Indian  1“®  English  Univer- 

provide.  ft  is  in  the  corporate  nn  on  S  a‘  Pmsent 

|dea  of  a  University  is  ^  rea  ized  1?  doL*  no^  students  that  the  essential 

knowledge  to  make  a  UniversTtv  P^nnlo  Jv.r?  the  teaching  of  universal 

be  taught  in  a  Uni?ersitv  liad  ^  branches  of  knowledge 

Pantechnicon.  The  UnWersifv  was  ri  or  a  literary 

KaaBters  and  scholars  If  ir  thA^^AAl.AAi.*^f  Uoiversitas  or  corporation  of 

gether,  learning  from  each  o^hor  ?K^  teachers  and  students  living  to- 

oxample  more  that  hv  rwana  f  kV  t  ^  older  generation  influencing  the  younger  bv 
to  the^  CoYCs  S  the  Ds  University,  and  tliis  we  have 

ttoitary,  affiliating  or  federal!  ^  University  whatever  may  be  its  constitution- 

And  with  reo-arH  tr.  OF  ADMINISTEAXION 

authorities  when^  they  set^^  toomlfotoo.®  University  may  I  ask  the 

personages  that  Universities  should^sell?!  appeal  of  distinguished 

and  post-gradiiatrstudV  to  co?rMo.  fh  f®vv  subjects  each  for  specialised 

subject  which  should  br’sneci^Mv  l?,.^^  org.aa'8ing  such  study  in  a 

I  put  in  a  plea  for  the  eBtahliRhrnonF?°?'^'®'*®u^®i^^?  Uaiversity  of  Madras  ?  May 
auspices  of  the  University  ?  public  administration  under  the 

to  be  an  art  rather  Xn  a  sclnt^  th®»f  ®<immistration  was  said 

business  of  administratinn  could  be  learnt  only  in  the  actual 

science  :  for,  Xt  Ts  a  but  it  is  also  a 

a  teacher  in  thrfirrt  VnJi  r.f^  „  organised  knowledge  on  any  subject.  It  is  not  a 

It  was  the  conviction  of  a  that  advocates  this  view, 

only  a  great  iudge  and  lawfAr  of  affairs.  The  late  Lord  Haldane  was  not 

Marshar^  he  ^  g^eat  administrator.  According  to  Field- 

Giving  evidence  minister  England  has  ever  had. 

spoke  of  the  ‘science  of  adminiTtl^f*  on  the  Coal  Industry  in  1919,  he 

wMch  can  be  taught  was  soraething 

exactly  as  a  universitv  TirrifASQAr*^^^^  I  picked  up,  he  answered,  ‘certainly— taught 
ibw  4^  as^ecS  kis  students,  and  he  told  the  OdkmissL 

*0  administration  a/d  fimnd^  a  wanted  military  officers  to  be  trained 

he  Bent  them  to  thp  T  nn/?  special  school  of  administration  to  ,  haod, 
and  made  n^e  o^  of  ^Economics  and  Political  Science 

a  school  of  public  point  out  that  for 

especially  necessarv  and  that  ®  atmosphere  of  a  University  was 

with  that  of  the  taught  And  contact  of  the  personality  of  teacher 

iaitiative  and  persS  <i"y  knowledge  but  of 

u  personality  at  every  turn’  which  prodaoea  that  atmosphere.  Schools 
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that  will  break  the  influence  of  the  many  ideals  and  institutions  that  keen 
from  man  and  community  from  community  in  India.  A  theory  of  NationaHtv 
or  of  Natural  or  of  Social  Justice.  whatever  it  is  to  be,  this  body  of  ideas’ 

must  bring  tpge^er  the  peop  e  of  India,  Hindus,  orthodox  and  reformed  an  1 
Muslims,  and  Christians,  and  burn  their  mutual  suspicions  and  hostilities  nnt  «  3 
fuse  their  separate  aspitations  into  a  common  purpose.  Nor  is  this  intelleotn«i 
service  to  be  bounded  by  the  frontiers  of  India.  The  greatest  need  of  the  world  fn 
day  18  peace.  Peace  cometh  only  from  understanding— understanding  amon?  thn 
peoples  of  the  world.  _  The  historical  cleft  between  East  and  West  is  widn 
as  ever.  The  harmonising  of  the  ideas  of  the  East  and  of  the  West-for  East  and 
West  need  each  other  as  they  supplement  each  other— is  the  task  set  before  intellen 
tual  men  to-day.  Universities  in  India  can  do  no  nobler  work  than  to  brino-  ahnni 
this  i0tellectual  union  between  East  and  West.  ^  ^ 


Advice  to  Graduates 

And  now,  graduates  of  the  year,  let  me  address  a  few  words  to  vourselres 
Although  I  have  spoken  all  this  time  of  the  University,  it  is  of  you  that  I  have* 
been  thinking.  For  it  is  not  bricks  and  mortar  that  make  a  Uuiversitv— though 
I  do  hope  that  the  Library  and  the  University  lecture  halls  and  hostel  and  Union 
will  soon  be  built,  but  it  is  students  and  teachers  that  make  a  University  If  I 
have  been  putting  before  the  University  the  ideal  of  the  service  of  the  State  it  is 
because  I  pray  you  will  devote  yourselves  to  that  service.  All  the  noble  ideals  bv 
vi^hich  Indian  youth  are  inspired  at  present  can  be  realised  in  and  through  the 
State.  If  you  want  your  country  to  be  one  and  united  you  must,  whatever  your 
calling  in  life,  put  the  State  above  class  or  community,  If  you  want  your  coun- 
try  to  be  free  you  must  flock  to  the  service  of  those  instruments  of  freedom,  the 
army  and  the  navy,  however  difficult  that  service  may  be.  If  you  want  your 
country  to  be  self-governing  you  must  make  use  of  all  those  opportunities  for 
self-government  that  Union  Panchayats,  Local  Boards  and  Municipalities  offer. 
Take  a  hand  in  the  formation  of  sound  public  opinion  in  regard  to  local  govern- 
ment  as  it  is  almost  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  If  government  by  the  people  is 
to  be  realised  public  opinion  must  be  alert  and  critical  and  constant.  The  lack  of 
public  opinion  is  the  greatest  defect  and  danger  in  the  public  life  of  India.  Do 
something  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  wherever  you  may  be  and  in  regard  to 
however  small  a  matter,  even  if  it  were  only  the  removal  of  a  village  nuisance  ^nd 
if  the  method  were  only  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  “Do 
not  disdain  the  lower  ranges  of  public  life.  By  all  means  devote  yourselves  to 
national  service.  But  remember,  as  a  sympathetic  English  .visitor  told  an  Indian 
student,  that  your  country  may  be  too  large  to  devote  yourselves  to  straight-away 
and  you  might  begin  by  working  for  your  immediate  neighbourhood  or  village 
or  town. 

Democracy  spells  responsibility  and  if  democracy  is  to  be  a  reality  and  not  a 
mere  paper  constitution  the  sense  of  responsibility  must  be  highly  developed  in 
every  individual  citizen— responsibility  to  one^s  higher  self,  responsibility  to  duty, 
reBponsibmty  to  the  common _  weal.  National  self-determination  can  come  only 
from  a  nation  of  self-determining  individuals,  not  from  a  collection  of  atoms  blown 
about  by  every  passing  wind  of  doctrine  or  mode  of  life. 

In  every  sphere  you  can  practise  the  social  and  political  virtues  that  are  neces- 
sary  ior  of  our  country.  The  daily  events  of  an  ordinary  life  will 

iurmsh  you^ith  the  op^^  It  was  a  saying  of  the  great  Negro  leader 

Booker  L  Wasnington  :  ‘Not  everyone  can  do  extraordinary  things,  but  everyone 
can  do  orumary  mings  in  an  extraordinary  manner’.  The  Government  official  who 
is  tempted  to  prefer  individual  gain  or  communal  interest  tp  the  high  standard  of 
conduct  that  should  obtain  in  any  administration  worthy  of  the  country,  the  politi¬ 
cian  who  IS  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  interests  of  his  party  or  class  rather  than 
for  the  progress  of  the  country,  the  rich  landlord  or  merchant  who  would  live  a 
life  of  ease  and  self-indulgence  would  be  all  true  nationalists  and  lovers  of  their 
country  if  they  resisted  the  temptations  of  their  order  and  made  the  call  of  the 
State  paramount.  Thanks  to  a  long  drawn  out  process  of  political  evolution,  thanks 
espeeially  to_the  widely-pervadiDg  dominance  of  British  rule,  the  State  has  at  last 
emergea  in^  India.  But  has  it  emerged  in  everyone  of  us  ?  As  long  as  we  think 
and  work  fest  and  last  for  our  own  selves,  our  own  kindred  or  class  or  party  or 
gr^p,  ^e^a^  eannnt  ^  said  to  be  .  secure  in  Indi^  For  it  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  individuals  that  the  State  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being. 
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LOYE  the  bTATE 

Pray  do  not  mlsuoderstand  me.  I  aai  not  bolding  a  brief  for  tbe  paramount 
State,  tbe  totaiitarian  State,  as  it  fs  the  fashion  now  to  call  it.  If  I  have  here  and 
elsewhere  pleaded  that  due  regard  and  respect  be  paid  to  the  State,  it  js  because 
the  State  in  India  has  not  yet  won  the  whole-hearted  allegiance  of  the  indiYidaal, 
and  the  claims  of  other  secular  institutions  are,  in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  still 
treated  as  superior.  But  the  respect  '  and  regard  we  pay  to  the  State  is  what  js 

due  to  it — nothing  less — but  emphatically  nothing  more,  than  what  is  due  to  it, 

God,  Conscience  and  Religion  are  the  highest  peaks  of  human  ex|>erieiice.  The 
State  also  is  subject  to  ^higher  powers'.  The  serfiee  of  the  State  is  honourable 
service,  it  is  the  service  of  freemen — it  is  .not  idol  worship.  It  is  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  State  allows  us  to  be  free,  self-respecting,  conscience-bound,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  our  love  and  loyalty.  Love  of  the  State  not  moderated  by  humanity  or 
morality -leads  to  r-:such  evils  as  political  assaasioatioo,  the  tyranny  of  majorifeies 
over  minorities  and  international  hatreds.  The  State  is  not  an  end  in  itself— it  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end  which  is  the  individual.  And  it  is  when  the  individual  Is 

strong,  self-reliant,  independent,  able  to  resist  the  ^influence  of  the  crowd  or  of 

fashion  that  the  State  is  secure  against  the  lesser  loyalties  ^of  group  or  class.  ^  Plato 
in  Book  IV  of  the  Republic  has  shown  that  it  is  the  individual  that  jeeognizes  in 
himself  the  supremacy  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Reason  over  instincts  and  impulses  that 
will  in  political  life  recognize  the  sovereignty  of,  the  Slate.  The  iman  who  subjects 
his  conscience  to  the  State  will  end  by  subjecting  the  State,  to  himself  as  the 
history  of  Dictatorship  in  all  ages  has  shown.  The  address  of  the  i Jacobean  poet  to 
Ms  beloved  may  well  be  the  motto  of  every  true  citizen  of  the  State  : 

1  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much. 

Loved  I  not  honour  more. 

Keep  Free'  of  Materialism 

Be  not  materialist.  Materialism  is  the  creed  of  plutocracy.  It  does  not  stand 
the,  strain  ,of  war,  or  defeat  or  depression.  Herbert  Spencer,  Huxley,  Hacke! 
were  the  fashionable  influences  of  my  student  days,  I  have  lived  to  see  scientists 
become  spiritualists  and  Rationalism,  displaced  -by  Psycho-analysia.  Remember  that 
you  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  religious  tradition.  India,  poor  in  the  things  of  the 
world,  is  better  off  in  the  things  of  the  other.  Our  Hindu  ancestors  were  ^  the 
discoverers  of  a  new  world — the  world  of  the  Absolute.  Islam  has  brought  into 
India  the  flaming  belief  of  the  Unity  and  Personality  of  the  Godhead.  And 
Christians  belong  to  ‘the  Word  that  was  made  Flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  as.’  If 
India  is  to  become. a  great  State,  the  waste  places  of , whole  regions  have^  to  be 
levelled,  the  wounds  of  a  thousand  years  have  to  be  healed,  and  the  omissions 
of  whole  .epochs  have  to  be  made  good.  It  is.  giants'  work,,  that  lies,  before  us. 
Nothing  but  Religion  can  give  us.  the  nervous  force  that  will  -.arm  us  for  the 
struggle.  It  was  not  a  man  of  „  religion  but  a  man  of  atFairs,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis 
who  said,  “Those  who  do  not  believe  'in  another  world  -  „ are  more  dead  than  alive 
in  this/ 

There  is  a  bye-product  of  materialism  that  I  would,  like  to  warn  you  against, 
la  the  latter  years  of  my  life  among  students,  I  found  a  strain  of  cynicisni 
creeping  into  their  attitude  towards  life.  The  failure  of  a  formidable  political 
movement,  the  slow  rate  of  social  and  political  progress,  disillusionment  of  educated 
youth  facing  the  consequence  of  the  economic  set-back  of  the  last  decade  turned 
generous-hearted  young  men  into  crabbed  cynics.  What  -does  it  matter  ?  And  if  it 
matters  it  won't  matter  long— were  the  phrases  one  heard  on  the  lips  of  Aouog 
men  of  those  days.  I  hope  the  youth  of  to-day  have  recaptured  the  enthusiasms 
that  are  appropriate  to  their  nature*  By  all  means  be  realists,  see  things  as  they 
are,  see  them  as  a  whola  But  cherish  ideals  of  what  may  be.  Not  only  are 
they  blind,  says  Plato,  who  have  no  fcaowledge  of  that  which  really  is  ‘but  who  have 
no  distinct  pattern  in  their  soul,  and  cannot  look  like  painters  to  the  perfect  truth, 
and  contemplate  the  standard  which  they  have  yonder.'  Cynicism  Is  the  vice  of 
disappointed  and  diailiusioned  old  age.  The ^  predisposing  causes  of  despondency 
are  not  as  strong  as  once  they  were.  The  political  horizon  is  brighter  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years  past.  A  great  vista  of  "social  service  has  been  opened  by  the 
movement  to  remove  untouchability. 
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Spectre  oe  Unemployment 

One  cause  of  the  disepntenc  of  youth  is  still  as  operative  as  it  tt 
went  stiU  stares  educated  young  men  in  the  face.  I  Vll  not  dc^L™ 
hopes.  H-wever  much  one  would  like  Governmenc  services  to  be  bJCh 1?*^® 
versity  men,  one  cannot  close  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
than  the  demand.  Nor  have  I  any  sovereign  remedy  for  the  malams 
you  to  go  back  to  the  land.  It  is  cruel  ad%ico  to  give  to  t“e  UniveMht 
that  IS  not  a  Graduate  in  Agriculture.  After  having  educated  you  nm  nf 
for  and  attachment  to  the  soil  and  urbanized  your  tastes  and  mode  of  it 
outlook  men  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  go  4ck  on  what  ven  horn  a 
not  competent  to  advise  the  University  on  the  question  V the  csteU^shmfn;  ^ 
School  of  Technology.  But  speaking  as  a  ; member  of  the  general  nuhlin  t 
say  that  unless  work  is  found  in  the  factories,  workshops  luid  railw^va 
trained  in  technology  it  would  bo  a  woeful  waste  of  highly  trdned  '“®“ 

duco  theno.  And  if  they  also  become  unemployed,  they  would  in  additinn 
danger,  for  they  would  know  something  to  do  with  their  hanX.  ®™ition  be  a 

There  are  two  drastic  remedies  that  may  stem  the  (ide  of  unemplovment  if  thpv  wtii 
not  already  dispose  of  those  already  unemployed.  The  first  is  that  parente  should  rLnl 
that  their  chfidren  need  not  become  B.A’s  in  order  to  earn  the  LCf  of  an  a^nr 
B.  A.  A  school-education,  supplemented  by  shorthand,  typo-wriS  or  comme^i 
course,  or  by  secondary  technical  training,  or  fortified  by  proficienfy  in  sS  il 
generally  enough  to  get  boys  the  living  which  a  University  degrerS^v  nr 
obtain.  Parents  should  also  look  ahead  at  least  10  years  for  thete  chTldL^and  fn 
what  occupations  the  supply  would  be  somewhere  near  the  demand  and  determi™ 
their  children’s  education  in  accordance  with  an  intelligent  forecast  And  p?^blic  onS 
mainly  through  newspapers  and  the  advice  of  educated  mch  should  te form 
formed  parents  in  the  country-side  of  the  true  state  of  aflZs  And  En  Z' 
sing  may  I  say  that  one  cause  of  unemployment  might  not  have  Crated  5  e?prv 
ft  ‘1°’'  had  been  raised  to  lead  to  a  corresponding  stage  r/emplovZnT 

tetiSs  trateing  boYs  frTfbiTff  “1  «®®o°dary  agricStural^and  industrfa?  S 

u  10118  iraiiiing  boys  for  the  different  grades  of  agricultural  and  induqfrinl  pmninw 
men  ,  and  if  employers  contented  themselves  with  taking  the  grade  of  man  for  t?p 

Sd  mif  If  haYingUniYersify- 

they  offeT  unLnlnZZ?  because  they  could  be  got  for  the  low  wage 

hM  TZsZnnT^ZZSvfL^  formidable  proportions  it 

on  the  freeTncomeZlteotfrl  their  existence 

un  me  irte  income  coUected  from  students.  It  is  because  in  mnst  coIIpp-pb  nihpr 

te“eo®We S  admitted  arar“°nLelry  to  top 

cZ  Zsofh  te  Z  Z  IZ  graduates  are  produced  than  the  country 

in  the  West  rely.  UnteSy  *’edueu't1on  °India  ‘ZZ 

expense  of  the  students  and  tkeir  parents.  should  not  be  fostered  at  the 

Pride  of  Work 

Do'^y'ZhZrkZein^^^^^  may  be,  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  your  work. 

of  man.  There^is  the’  story  o^  Z  self-respect 

were  busv  hiiildincy  «nri  1  accosting  some  workers  who 

doiZ  “Z  of  what  they  were  doing.  One  said,  T  am 

A  third  man  stnofi  ^  earning  five  shillings  a  day.’ 

«?^to  be  aZlerk' write  ^tbedral  'orlndiZ  greaTnerif^^^^^^ 

yet  or  a  doctor,^’do  tL  ZL^fZ^Zr®  cnZ/or^arilr’^^’h  Ih  ‘’Y'/r' 

well  and  withnni-  inoin^  your  Client  or  patient,  whether  you  are  paid  ill  or 

fessions.  If  yZ^are  to  he  pnrinlZ°  -““w  P'^®®'^'®®®  unworthy  of  your  pro- 

building  of  IndiflV^nnrvI!?*  agricultural  officers,  remember  that  the 

teachers,  T 

you '  the  lack  of  although  there  will  be  much  to  depress 

rZal  Zte  Z  S  /ympathetie  society,  especially  in 

can  Z  mSZ  to  “®61est  profession,  but  will  find  that  tl 

whereas  in  any  weirorderJd¥tate°Zich'^°^‘*‘°“to°?’^TP°“‘^  i ‘S  ®’  ' 

any  wen  oruered  btate,  teachers  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  highest 
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of  public  servants.  If  you  are  tempted  to  scamp  your  work  or  to  do  the  minimum 
required  to  earn  your  salary,  or  to  fall  a  victim  to  worse  temptaions,  realize  that 
thereby,  you  are  postponing  the  day  of  India’s  recovery,  Noblesse  oblige.  Eemem- 

ber^tBat  you  are  Universjty  men  and  women.  ‘Even  B,  As^  do  tiese  things’  a  com- 
plaint  we  bear  when  University  men  go  wrong  is  a  compliment  to  the  University 
and  a  reflection  on  its  graduates.  Be  _true  to  the  solemn  obligations  you  have 
undertaken  this  afternoon  when  you  promised  before  all  the  world  to  conduct;  your¬ 
selves^^  ‘As  becomes  members  of  the  University  in  your  daily  life  and  conver¬ 
sation’  « 

Reading^  as  the  Staff  op  Life 

Together  with  the  habit  of  cynicism  to  which  1  referred  a  little  while  ago,  may 
I  draw  your  attention  to  another  characteristic  feature  in  the  life  of  the  modem 
graduatej,  and  that  is  a  falling  off  in  the  habit  of  reading.  Some  reading,  of 
coursej  piters  into  the  life  of  most  graduates,  reading  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse  and  of  Edgar  Wallace.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
apinst  these  means  oi  relaxation.  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  reading,  of  the 
classics  of  English  literature  which  used  to  be  more  general  among  the  graduates 
of  the  last  century.  Believe  me,  after  Peligion,  there  is  no  such  staff  of  life  as 
books.  From  ‘the  slings  and  _  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune’  and  the  ‘insolence  of 
office  and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes’  you  may  find  a 
refuge  in  the  realms  of  gold.  A  shelf  of  books,  bought  and  not  borrowed,  ought 
to  be  the  ornament  of  every  graduate’s  home.  Bead  the  two  classes  of  books— 
books  of  knowledge  and  books  of  power.  Read  books  of  knowledge,  for  whatever 
your  depaiimint  of  work,  knowledge  in  the  subject  of  your  department  will  al¬ 
ways  be  useful.  For  you  never  can  tell  when  the  knowledge  may  be  needed  and 
the  need  will  prove  the  man  and  _  his  fortune.  It  is  knowledge  added  to  the 
character  you  already  possess  that  will  ensure  your  promotion  to  the  next  stage  of 
success  in  business  or  administration  or  in  the  professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  Teach¬ 
ing,  Engineering,  or  Agriculture.  It  is  only  the  second-rate  man  of  affairs  that 
despises  books  and  talks  vacuously  of  experience.  For  what  are  books  but  written 
experience  ?  And  the  greatest  men  of  action  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Mus^Ii^i  have 
been  great  readers,  E-ead  also  books  of  power,  for  you  must  not  starve  your 
emotions  or  yours  will  be  the  wistful  complaint  of  Oharles  Darwin,  who  after  years 
of  scientific  preoccupation  eould  no  longer  enjoy  a  line  of  poetry.  And  if  reading 
according  to  the  saying  of  Bacon,  is  to  make  you  a  full  man.  you  must  allow 
your  reading  to  influence  your  life.  What  is  the  use  of  reading  Bflli  on  Liberty, 
or  Moiiey  on  Compromise,  or  Eousseau  on  Equality  if  in  our  daily  lives  we  cherish 
the  dead  hand  of  custom  or  dare  not  be  in  the  right  with  two  or  three,  or  refuse 
to  treat  untouchables  as  men,  or  in  the  words  of  Morley  ‘pretend  to  accept  other 
people’s  falsehoods  simply  because  we  cannot  persuade  them  to  accept  our  truths”. 

Univeesity  Settlements 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  the  moders  student  is  superior  to  the 
student  of  an  older  generation  and  that  is  in  his  social  opportunities.  He  plavs 
games,  forms  clubs  and  societies  of  all  kinds  and  takes  an  interest  in  sock! 
problems.  These  habits  of  social  life  are  all  to  the  good  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  Continue  in  the  habits  of  social  life  that  you  have  formed  in  your  under¬ 
graduate  days.  Let  your  social  contacts  be  numerous  and  ever  widening.  Make 
friends  in  other  communities  than  your  own.  Friendship  restricted  to  your  own 
caste  is  not  friendship— it  is  clanishness.  Political  solidarity  in  India  will  come  not 
from  franchise  systems  or  unions— made  by  law,  but  from  habits  of  sympathy  with 
other  people  than  your  own,  habitual  consideration  of  the  claims  and  rights  of 
others,  from  a  ‘union  between  opposites.’  It  is  thus  that  the  evils  of  party  rancour 
or  communal  divisions  can  be  overcome.  No  man  can  be  said  to  be  a  complete 
social  being  who  has  not  friends  in  every  community.  Form  clubs  and  associations 
of  all  kinds  and  live  their  social  life.  Rabindranath  Tagore,  sp'eaking  to  the  English 
artist  Rothenstein^  attributed  the  low  standard  of  social  civilization  in  India  to 
the  fact  that  ‘we  in  India  live  secluded  among  a  crowd-  of  relatives,  and  things 
are  done  and  said  within  the  family  circle  which  would  not  be  tolerated  outside’. 
But  social  life  becomes  an  enlightened  form  of  selfishness  if  it  does  not  iocliide 
service.  Especially  for  the  academic  man  is  social  service  necessary.  There  comes  a 
moment  in  the  lives  of  bookish  men  when  books  begin  to  pall  and  life  calls  for 
life.  Before  that  moment  of  ennui  come  to  you,  or  rather  that  it  may  not  come  to  you, 
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I  would  ask  you  to  take  to  Bome  form  of  social  service.  Learn  a  lesBrni  frr,  tu  i 
mterestiiii!;  chapter  in  the  history  of  Pliodish  nnH  a  tt  tliat 

which  tells  the  history  of  the  University  8eUlment.  T]^re  yo“vvifc 

to-do  but  ucncrouB  younR  men  after  their  life  at  the  Kershv  lo? 

and  settled  down  m  the  slums  of  London  and  other  industrial  cUies  Hvprfhrrf* 

of  the  poor  and  tried  to  understand  them  and  their  needs  For  hev  frlrlw 

“|'®t  precede  service.  ‘Ho  who  will  lovo  his^Lilrhbour 
know  him’,  said  Canon  Barnett  to  Arnold  Toynbee  boih  nf  thrm 

o^XSi(v‘'s*m“"‘  E'f  land.  May  I  plea^  for’ the  inauRSXS  sZ  fom 

I  settlement  work  conducted  by  graduates  of  the  Universitv  of 

div^  ^ni,  T  '‘^“y «  every  where  with  us.  Could  iiot  ■  a  bS  of  I 

dozen  graduates  be  found  ni  Madras  to  go  and  live  in  a  IJnivorRitv  KAHwfsf 

toZ^dSnd  "n S'lrroundings  of  the  poor  and  untouohablesf  and  Tam 

aHoTnf  f,!  tTi  ^  5 1  «nd  feelings  and  customs  of  these  people  before  thev 

TTnivprsif'o  ti  /.  Settlement  work  may  bo  the  contribution  of  the  Indian 
University  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  uutouchability.  ° 

Aid  to  the  Uhivebsity  Traditions 

Finally,  be  proud  of  your  University.  Harsh  Ihimm  incA  Iioaa  oniu  t  - 

ment’LTc  is  not  perfect  In  this  ^ery  address  coHaiS  direct  ons  of  impme- 

faXwmon^^ ^  eoiiditions  of  her  life,  her  povX  in 

enaowments  and  tho  short  tinio  of  her  existence  she  has  linno 

And °hni^  produced  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  India 

fhe  d^H?  TI  ^  'be  University  ha“ sustained  by 

her  namo  Q  ®  ^er  sons-and  who  have  shed  lusTe  on 

swlmi  Nair  was  a  great  judge  and  statesman.  Sir  0.  V.  Kumar^ 

surTX^and  nTrpTXT*  ®-  Ea»Kachari  was  a  great 

XF  cdnAAiiA  ^  Pbilan  hropist.  Mr.  M.  A.  Gandeth  was  a  distinguished  teach" 
and  e<i„i,„,strator,  a  builder  of  the  University  Training  K 

traitinL  Af  T  the  University  and  in  the  city.  Thl 

sSrthes  .iTey  work"  of  men 

traditions  and  IiVa  te  i,AnAni“ij,  ®  °  rm  ™  x’  ®ervico  and  honour.  Treasure  these 
only  7fi  yoaro  'bem.  They  aro  few,  because  our  University  has  been 

own  and  tilf  the  n^lmr^TL  Xh  "  offered  no  teaching  of  its 

?tons  are  tCmust  be  fostered.  thesttrabi- 

take  DkoXtnray  Whatever  changes  may 

ing  times  ’arG^ipfnrR^f-hnTT.,;y^^'-\*  the  University  may  bo  always  the  same.  Test- 
the  West  OuesHnnt  ‘‘I  before  other  institutions  we  have  taken  from 

Universitv  to  hT  A  Am  ^  persistently  about  the  utility  of  the 

man  at  tihe  nlniiA'h  "’“I"  'be  street,  or  rather  in  India,  the 

The  onlyTatmfyteg  ans\ve?tha“Xfi'^TTn^  University  is  to  him. 

ilie  State  of  momh  Uinvcrsity  can  give  is  service.  The  service  of 

you  men’  and  wnrm’n  ir  *  objective  of  the  University,  And 

begrees  and  Madras  can  justify  your  training  and 

UniverBltv  cdnuiftinn^^AnK*^  k*^  University  and  parents  on 

and  social  life  is  RP?vif»A^^  a  ?  career  of  service.  The  note  of  modern  political 
modern  soverpifmfv^rnTAr  Iren  eh  writer  has  argued  that  the  criterion  of 

to  toIiioTi  if  Oft  ^  ^  is  entitled  to  sovereignty  only  to  the  extent 

&rrttf  mef  University  of  aaTfs  ^ili  earn  the 

ofThA  UniTrsitynf^VX';  '‘“d  q'^abty  of  its  service.  That  you  graduates 

of  one  who  wanta°iiia^r^^**®  times  ready  to  do  service  is  the  prayer 

try.  India  wants  lake  an  honoured  place  in  the  life  of  his  conn- 

POOT  8^111^  nr  mfnTi  /“d  of  Buch  varied  kinds  there  is  none  of  us  so 

of  his  country  Howpw^InJi^®*  cannot  bring  something  of  his  own  to  the  help 
The  poet  Glouffh  BnAlnTH,!°^  ^  position  may  be,  you  can  and  must  serve  it, 

puts  words  inm  his^TnnT®  on  what  might  have  been  the  last  words  of  Wellington 
tervieeto  whvh  T  “’^bt  well  serve  as  your  motto  in  the  life  of 

U^hem^y  f S  yourselves,  and  4ich  on  behalf  of  - 


The  CoBvoeatioii  of  the  AoBaaialai  Uoiversii.3?  was  held  afc  Aiioamalainagar  on 
the  30t!i  October  1934,  the  Chancellor,  II.  M.  Sir  George  StanUg  'ptesidlng.  The 
function  was  held  in  the  spacious  University  Half,  where  had  gathered  a  large 
assembly.  Mr.  R.  V.^  Krishnan,  Secretary,  the  Madras  Legislative  Gonncil, 
delivered  the  Convocation  address,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts : — 

The  controversy  regarding  the  aim  and  purpose  of  education  and  especially 
higher  education — whether  it  should  be  liberal  or  cultural  or  whether  it  should  he 
useful  and  ^practical, —is  as  old  as  education  itself. 

In  ^ India,  the  highest  ideal  of  education  was  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The 
Brahmins  (for  they  were  ^the  repositories  of  learning)  were  enjoined  by  their  Dharma 
not  to  sell'  their  learning,  not  to  engage  themselves  in  lucrative  occupations  or^to 
accumulate  wealth.  If  they  monopolised  leaniing,  it  was  because  O'iher  communities, 
probably  preferred  to  monopolise  the  more  lucrative  professions  and  occupations. 
Ancient  Hindu  ^society  was  built  on  the  principle  of  co-operation  and  service,  each 
individual  carrying  on  his  pre- determined  Dharma  for  ,a  common  purpose  without 
envy  or  hatred  against  any  other. 

That^  the  .highest  learning  was  pursued  for  its  own  sake  did  not  mean  that 
occupational^  and  professional  skill  was  undeveloped  or  that  the  utilitarian  'and 
practical  sciences  were  n.eglected.  If  anything  is  clear  from  .a  study  of  ancient 
Indian  history  and  literature,  it  is  the  fact  of  an  all-round  developme.iifc  of  .its 
inhabitants  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  .and  war. 

.At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  English  education  in  this, country,  there' 
were'  famous  centres  of  oriental  .  learning  such  .as  Huddea  and  Benares,. while, 
scattered  throughout  the  country,,  there  were  schools  in  which  education  was  imparted 
in  .the  three  H’s.  Vocations  were  mostly  hereditary  and  vocational  training  was 
generally  given  in  the  family.  But  India  remained  shut  out  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  modern ,  sciences  and  arts,  and  she  was  adhering  to  her  traditional  methods  'Of 
learning. 

Il^TR0DUCTI02>r  OF  EnOLISH 

The  introduction  of  ^  English  education  produced  a  profound  change.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  emphasis  00  its  utilitarian  character,  which,  though 
bonafide  made  to  afford  stimulus  to  education,  has,  to  no  little  extent,  affected 
the  subsequent  history  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 

In  their  desire  to  improve  their  material  position  and  to  obtain  those  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  service,  which  employment  under  a  progressive  .government  anxious  to 
bring  about  the  prosperity^  and  contentment  of  its  subjects,  afforded,  Indians  began 
to  evaluate  English  education  in  terais  of  government  service.  But  no  Clovernment 
could  employ  .  an  unii.mited  number  of  subordinates,  and  the  supply  of  graduates 
far  outstripped  the  requirements  of  Government  service. 

In  1835.,  English  replaced  Persian,  .  as  the  language  .  of  the  courts  and  .many 
English  educated  men  turned,  to  the  '  profession  o!  Law,  but,  that  profession  .also 
soon  became  overcrowded.  The  number  of  graduates  who  are  now  going  out,  to 
other  professions  or  are  chalking  out  .  independent  careers  .for  themselves  has  not 
been  altogether  'negligible,  but.  the  ,  pereentage  of 'Such  persons  ...as  compared  with' 
those  who  flock  to  Government  service  or  the  Law  is  very  small  indeed.  For  this 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  the  students  that  are  responsible.  It  is  no  use',  telling 
them  that  they  are  not  after  knowledge  for  knowledge’s  sake. 

To  expect  Government  to  create  extra  adminisirafive  posts  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  these  unemployed  graduates,  is  to  invite  admiDistrative  inefficiency  and 
financial  extravagance.  Self-reliance  cannot  be  taught  by  an  educatioa  in  depend¬ 
ence  on  others.  But  no  Irind  of  education  which  is  divorced  from  the  main  direc¬ 
tions  and  interests  of  ordinary  life  and  from  the  activities  in  which  the  mass  of 
men  and  women  must  perforce  engage  thembelves,  can  be  said  to  be  Batisfactory 
or  can  survive  long.  The  system  of  higher  education  Tn  this  eountry  was  based 
on  the  English  type  in  the  last  century,  which  kid  strees  on  The  humanities’  as 
against  scientific  and  professional  courses.  The  mechanical  and  industrial  activities 
of  modern  society  are  so  dependent  on  applied  science  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
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Nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  male  population  and  97  per  cent  of  the  female  Dr.nni,n„ 

of  tho  Presidency  are  still  tineducated  and  do  not  know  even 

Most  of  them  still  believe  that  tho  sun  goes  round  the  earth  once  dailv  fhat'lif^**®' 
are  caused  by  two  serpents  devouring  tire  sun  and  the  moon  respecSdy  thatK 
pollution  to  touch  or  go  near  certain  classes  of  people,  and  that  illness  and  enirlA 

mics  are  caused  by  angry  gods  and  goddesses.  ■ 

Mass  education  will  bring  in  its  wake  a  greater  moral  and  material  efScienev  » 
reduction  m  crime,  better  santitation  and  public  health,  comparative  freedom ’nf 

llL?airvot?r°a”Kl  il,  the  probleShthe 

illiterate  nation  has  no  politics.  It  cannot  feel  the  glow  of  patriotism. 

EijEmentaey  Education 

it  is  aSetlOTtrGovernment°and^\hat^V‘’BWifi“\®°^  universally  recognised  that 

made  cnm"nXorv  in  Fn^^lmid  Sn  It  was 

made  compulsory  lu  ljngland  in  lo70  and  free  in  1891.  Ihe  compulaorv  ace  now 

stands  in  England  at  14  and  there  is  a  strong  agitation  to  raise  it  at  least  to  15  In 

Jl)f ,loMt  since  Mr.  Qokhale’s  Elementary  Educ  tion 
EUl  pf  l9ll  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  to  introduce  the  principle  of  com. 

pulsion  m  primary  education.  In  this  presidency  a  modified  form  of  compulsion 
already  prevails.  But  m  spite  of  this,  tho  extent  of  juvenile  illiteracy  that  eS  in 

*^6  I"  year  1931  out  of  a  total  of  7,817,768  boys  and 

of  7,79,5,138  girls  between  5  and  20  years  of  age,  only  1,003,084  and  266.263  respee- 
tively  were  literate.  Tho  Unemployment  Committee  of  Madras  pointed 
out  that,  ^ 

“the  responsibility  for  the  removal  of  this  illiteracy  rests  mainly  on  local  boards 
aud  mumcipalities^.and  added  :  ^  uudius 

primo  importancG  of  elementary  education  in  the  work  of 
nation-building  and  the  value  of  a  rise  in  the  general  level  of  intelligence  as  an 
essential  condition  of  progress  of  all  kinds,  tho  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  public 

SKltor  thrpLpk’s  welted  tbeir  patriotism  and  their  disinter- 

compulsory  juvenile  education  rests  on  local  bodies, 
that  for  adult  eduoaticm  rests  on  the  educated  community.  The  work  of  adult 
Education  may  seem  di&cult,-wcll-nigh  impossible.  But  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  the  work,  regard  being  had  to  its  vital  importance,  ought  to  be  only  a  ground 
for  making  special  efforts  and  not  for  neglecting  the  work.  Those  who  are  ftight- 
ened,  a8_  well  as  those  who  ref|uiro  practical  guidance  in  planning  and  carrying 

1  educjUion,  can  do  nothing  better  than  study  the  details 

of  the  cu  ral  campaign  m  feoviet  Russia  which  has  within  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  resulted  in  a  more  or  less  complete  liquidation  of  illiteracy  in  that 

With  hundreds  of  educated  men  on  one  side  starving  or  unhappy  for  want  of 
employment  and  a  whole  mass  of  the  population  on  the  other,  not  knowing 

nothing  to  utilise  the  former 
nphft  of  the  latter.  With  granaries  full  of  corn  we  look 
With  unconcern  and  callousness  on  our  starving  countrymen  I 

onrV  captains  assisted  by  a  small  body  of  public  men 

either  for  the  whole  Presidency 
the  collectiou  of  funds  and  for 
scheme  of  mass  education.  About  2.000  teachers  should  be 
nf  *  districts  alone,  for  two  years  in  the  first  instance,  on  a 

per  mensem  each,  and  they  should  if 
brief  traming  and  among  the  districts 

it  mftv  lE  thereof.  If  ^ it  is  impossible  to  give  any  tralnirig, 

frnm  f  required  18  not  much  and  can  come  partly 

snpfit  fnnr^  Partly  from,  the  public.  Some  years  ago,  the  Government 

pTimarv  ia  On  a  temperance  propaganda,  hut  the  extension  of 

less  important  and  will  probably  yield  better  results, 
be  constructed  ;  existing  school  buildings,  temples, 
^  of  private  houses  can  be  used.  The  committee 

anrl  draw  up  a  few  lessons  on  such  subjects  as  the  structure 

a  a  funetions  of  Goverome^  its  departments,  the  functions  and  uses  of 
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what  is  meant  by  ,the  term.  If  it  means  that  education  should  firAf 
Itself  with  tho  nation’s  own  history,  with  its  contributiMs  tn  t  concern 

w*  .1‘terature,  and  with  its  philosophy,  it  S  well  ho  “7 
that_  this  University  is  imparting  such  education  in  the  tnieYi  '‘a™®! 

helping  to  a  rejuvenance  of  the  South  Indian  people  and“a  return  of  the 
Indian  soul  to  its  best  traditions.  auu  a  return  of  the  South 

The  working  of  the  University  during  the  last  five  venre  hoa  t.,11  j 
monstrated  the  necessity  for  more  funds  to  enable  the  Universitv  effeJtiA^^' 
0  carry  Its  avowed  objects.  For  the  setting  up  of  a  CoUege  of  TecLoWv 

the  d^nanment^ofr^i  Organization  on  f  permanent  fSg  of 

research,  for  the  salvage  and  publication  of  ancient 
Indian  works,  for  the  encouragment  of  Books  of  modern  knowledec  in  Tamfi 

ii^VnnablT7L°‘ ‘7  University  is  in  need  of  funds  wKwWch 

it  IB  unable  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  to  the  public  at  large.  Few  kinds  nf 

laod  can  be  conceived  which  are  of  great^valu 

weahhv  joncture  to  this  University.  Many 

wealtny  membera  of  the  chan^^^  community  to  which  the  Founder^  of  thia 

It  wnnirhe'^  in  ““rfous  plaS 

It  would  be  a  worthy  object  of  chanty  for  them  to  found  scholarshins  and 

Kr  University,  of  the  boys  ta^ht  in 

thfs^  TT^vArA^ftf’  example  of  the  Founder  in  making 

i^mona  mutts  in  South  India  have  always  been 
centres  of  great  classical  and  religious  learning  and  have  materiallv  aided  in 

knowledge  and  religion.  This  University  now  represent^  thC  soul 

thpi^  7*^1  ™  7  *®U  ^°P®  "^kat  our  matathipathis  will  send 

In  PAriph  Oriental  section  of  this  University  and  that  they 

fi  University  as  well  as  immortalise  themselves  by  founding  a  few 

SS  Km  research  and  of  the  study  of  the  South 

Advice  to  New  Geaduates 

congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  degrees  and 

nr^rtrriaa  1  coDgratukte  such  of  you  as  have  received  medals 

or  prizes  on  the  distinctions  obtained  bo  you. 

Do  not  treat  the  degrees  and  distinctions  obtained  by  you  as  the  termination  of 

treat  them  as  the  beginning  thereof.  During  your  college  days 
your  curiosity  was  cramped  by  the  dread  of  examinations.  Now  that  you  are  free 
f  ®  uo  longer  restricted  in  your  choice,  and  are  at  liberty  to  develop 
interests.  Ihe  more  you  learn,  the  more  you  will  discover  you 
greater  will  be  your  desire  to  learn.  Deeper  you  dig  the 
i’fio  water  that  flows  out.  By  all  means,  earn 
the  same  time  also  collect  the  treasure  which  no  thief 
corrupteth.  Always  keep  in  touch  with  your  books,  and 
elevating,  no  more  ennobling  feeling,  than  that 
K?  w  ^  elevated  regions  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  the  living 

oaigtity  dead,  through  the  medium  of  books.  Tamil 
F?  learning  by  itself  is  sterile  unless  combined  wi  h  a  power 

N’eethineri  Villakkam  asks,  what  is  the  use  of 
expression?  Whether  parliamentary  government 
If  country  or  not,  we  have  it  already  and  are  soon  going  to  have 

inLrnS!!  government  is  both  in  reality  and  as  its  name  im- 

Anari-  talking.  It  will  give  advantage  to  those  who  can  speak  well. 

everyone  of  you,  in  whatever  department 
mnTA  will  find  that  your  education  shines  better  and  is 

AlPftr  AYnrFflsifAn^^xT  if  it  is  Combined  with  a  power  of  persuasive  or 

IpHc/a  /I  •  °  be  ^persuasive  or  clear  unless  he  possesses  aknow- 

Af  accurate  10  his  statements  of  them.  Mere  verbal  glory  devoid 

nf  thA  ^  fo  couvince  a  businesslike  audienee 

Tf  Therefore,  cultivate  the  art  of  faithful  and  elegant  expreasion. 

lifA  I  sooner  or  later  to  find  suited  to  your  education  and  rank  in 

mpnf  vAA  ^  attempt  at  finding  the  kind  of  employ- 

StM  I  ^  Government  service  if  you 

alter  It.  xou  need  not  thereoto  despairof  finding  suitable  employment. 
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a  If 

tills  State  reflects  his  nobility  of  mind  and  ^  Every  aspect  nf 

have  mentioned,  prevail  between  the  Britisli  and  ^s^ations,  as  I 

come,  in  the  Federatioa  of  the  whole  of  India  Bdtieh  “'i  days  to 

th^  State  and  Its.  representatives  will  play  is’ bound  ^“dian,  the  role  which 

r°“°‘ •,  “  peculiar  p^ea8ure°”to  find  tLt^  ‘“portant  and 

State  has  for  us  Chief  Minister  Amin-ul-MuIk  Sh  Mh/a  ?'“dn 

thn  Sahib  of  Mysore  a  ereat  ^®“ail 

tae  Muslim  community  to  which  T  boTr*  anct  wise  representative  of 

iendH^  ®  administration  ^be^adopted  on  rkraor  n"r“^’  P°''«y 

fends  and  the  struggles  which  are  stranXt  an  to  If 

wi  then  become  things  of  the  past  and^  wf’x.;?!  Ko  »  “ew  India 

will  be  greater  in  its  future  than  even  in  its  pas?  great  ‘Vh  ha? 

Women’s  IRdhpat^taxt 

i.t.™'  ss“f”  toSSe™’’  htrs  ‘‘“..'ttof'^ThSf'sft  T”“°”  -S' 

number  of  women  graduates.  old°  sadn/  is  ’tint  °®'“®®  ® 

to-day,  that  the  greatness  of  the  civilisntinn  ir  I®  than 

accords  to  its  women.  The  remarks  mado  °hv^  country  is  judged  by  the  respect  it 
women  are  not  treated  with  the  resneci  niVd  ooLi  U®'‘or8  to  this  country,  that 

quite  true  As  far  baefc^as  the  Vedfc  peS  f'®®®'^"® 

bymns.  There  were  philoBOPhic  thinlrf^s  liirl  were  women  who  even  composed 
rn  inteilectual  debates  reported  in  the  ^J^J^yani,  who  took  part 

gion  allows  for  the  worship  of  ffoddesspR  Hindu  reli- 

were  held.  Nave  we  not  had  m  our  Ms  o?v  Ifni? u*“ 

®^Sd  lustre  and  brilliance  in  the  admiuisfrntifn^^*  ?“S‘?  “““I  Maharanis  who  have 
off  difficult  situations  by  their  timely  iXrveM  M  and  ®‘®^®<1 

we  have  to  make  very  great  nroe-rpsa  fdtw  °  i  -^“®  co«“®eI  ?  All  the  same, 
and  their  education.  We  believe  Ths^  ®  position  in  society 

reverence  for  individual  perEonalii-w  ond^®  principles  of  all  hnmaniatio  wisdom, 
possibilities  of  each  human  being  ^^muat  ^hnT^T‘“?s'®f  development  of  the 

problem  is  not  without  its  dilfcultlM  ^  wtd  to  womankind  also.  But  the 
notions  about  the  kind  of  eWiorwhi!b  fwud® '°“®^  are  to-day  revising  their 

•sj’gkt  for  us  to  adopt  in  regard  to  ^®  ^’^®“  women ;  whether  it 

whether  the  way  in  which  they  have  to  *  courses  of  study  as  for  men,  or 

some  kind  of  revision  of  courts  which  pLi?  upbuilding  demands 

for  your  serious  consideration  We  tnow*^^  adopted  for  men  are  matters 

unemployment  in  western  countries  ?ubsluoift‘  ‘^®,>®““®®®  of  problem  of 
to  the  displacement;  of  men  bv  extent  due 

the  repetiton  of  the  troubles  whiVh  '  « for  us  to  guard  against 
recognise  that  there  are  some  pevailing  today  in  other  countries.  I 

with  their  intimate  sympathy  ^for  thn  are  better  suited  than  men 

mrnm  with  their  mW  instinc^.^^f  suffering, 

better  teachers  of  the  youns  in  thn  Inwnt^^ff  characteristics  will  prove 

to  which  I  have  the  hSr^  to  b  the  great  profession 

set  apart  as  the  special  sphere  of  the’ wom^un  part,  nursing,  may  be  completely 
like  ours,  women  graduates  in  country,  naturally  conservative 

numbers,  the  better  for  11^  regarded  as  superfluous.  The 

Eadiologist,  Oculist,  Optician  LahnVoj-n?^  careers  of  Bacteriologist,  Pathologist, 
Telephone  Operator,  house  manaepr  arA^lT^  A|Bistant,  Librarian,  Stenographer, 
occupations  for  a  large  number  wnmArf^*^  Of  those  which  will  open  up  suitable 
^0  Hot  misunderstauK^^^  to  maV  But,  pray, 

career,  for  women  is  home  and  career,  and  the  natural 

replemsh  the  earth’'  is  the  d“  iae  obieeT  for  ^ 

dered  a  greater  service  to  hurri  on  ^  not  see  why  it  is  consi- 

run  a  happy  horue  and  look  after  carn  Es.  50  ur  even  Es.  2,500  a  month  than 
moral  force  and  iuspiration  behind  the  .rearing  of  children  and  be  the 

and  if  motherhood  is  not  vouXafed  to  one  it  8“<f  struggles  of  man  ; 

YuutuHaiea  to  one.  It  18  nobler  to  be  a  partner  of  one’s 
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husband’s  joys  and  sorrows  with  selfless  devotion.  A  race  or  a  nation  which 

disccmnts  this  natural  healthy  expression  of  women^s  life  miisl  be  regarded  as 
decadent.  The  other  day,  I  read  in  the  press  that  the  present  Dictator  of  Germany 
^Glared  that  women  cannot  have  both  careers  and  marriage.  We  may  quarrel  with 
Hitler  s  statempts,  with  the  policy  which  he  is  now  adopting  in  Ms  land,  but 
there  is  an  important  truth  which  underlies  this  dictum  of  his.  It  is  not 
possible  for  women  to  do  their  work  efficiently  in  their  offices  and  run  their  homes 
at  the  same  time.  One  or  other  of  these  things  is  bound  to  be  sacrificed  by  their 
dual  allegiance.  It  is  this  sound  principle  that  underlies  the  practice  in^  the 
Women’s  Superior  Medical  Service,  that  married  women  should  not  be  entertained 
on  the  staff. 

CO-EDUCiLTION 

Another  question  that  generally  provokes  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  is  that 
of  co-education.  In  these  days  of  the  onset  of  democracy,  a  good  theoretical  case 
can  be  made  out  for  co-education  in  all  stages.  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  with 
its  rooted  traditions  and  conservative  instincts,  perhaps,  it  is  wiser  be  more 
cautious. _  The  best  scheme  would  perhaps  be  to  have  co-education  in  the  early 
stages,  kindergarten  and  primary,  when  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  not  more  than 
about  9  or  10  years  of  age,  and  separate  them  from  their  lOlh  year  until  they  grow 
mature  and  self-confident  and  capable  of  thinking  and  judging  for  themselves.  I 
would  have  said  that  there  might  be  co-education  only  in  the  post-graduate  classes, 
but  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  have  co-education,  in  the  graduate  classm 
also,  but^certainly  it  should  not  be  adopted  in  any  other  stage,  not  even  in  the 
Intermediate  classes.  Co-education  in  the  graduate  and  post-graduate  stages  will  be 
a  preparation  for  actual  life  where  men  and  women  are  thrown  together  ia  their 
professional  and  other  activities.  I  am  suggesting  this  not  only  as  the  result  of 
my  knowledge  and  experience  in  India  but  from  my  acquaintaEce  and  large  experience 
with  other  countries  also. 

In  medical  educatjon,  however,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  giving  men  and  women 
the  same  opportunities  of  learning  together  and  of  being  examined  by  identical 
tests.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  many  an  Indian  home  if,  prompted  by  mistaken 
ideas  of^ehivalry,  we  allow  women  stuaents  to  pass  medical  examinations  by  the 
application  of  an  easier  standard  of  practical  tests  as  compared  to  men 
students. 

Times  are  changing  rapidly.  The  impact  of  western  culture  is  upsetting  our 
old  customs  and  social  institutions.  Caste  restrictions  are  disappearing.  The 
marriageable  age  of  girls  has  been  raised.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  of  stres^ 
thening  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  widow-remarriage  and  abolition  of  the  purdah 
system.” 

Amidst  the  conflicting  currents  the  drift  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  there 
is  one  perceptible  strain  in  the  stream,  one  undeviated  purpose  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  evolving  from  the  present,  and  that  is  the  unshackling  of  the  womanhood  of 
India  from  the  chains  of  the  past.  In  the  future  our  women  will  play  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  in  social  life,  in  the  progress  and  the  transformation  of^  our 
ideals.  They  will  indeed  be  the  chief  executive  officers  for  propagating  our  ideas 
of  health,  hygiene  and  social  advancement.  Such  steps  as  we  take  now  will  bear 
fruit  in  times  to  come  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  our  leader,  men  and  especi¬ 
ally  women,  amongst  whom  I  hope  to  see  an  increasingly  large  number  of  our 
women  graduates  and  educated  people,  to  take  a  forward  step  with  full  responBi- 
bility  and  with  the  knowledge  that  whatever  we  do  to-day  will  guide  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  generations  to  come.  Here  the  aspirations  of  all  communities  are 
to  be  one,  here  the  claims  of  climate,  religion  and  social  authority  should  be  foregone 
in  the  unity  of  an  undivided  aim.  It  is  to  tMs  future  that  I  invite  you  to  look,  to 
this  hope  to  turn  for  consolation,  to  this  goal  to  consecrate  your  efforts. 

Democbacy 

The  question  of  equality  in  education  of  man  and  woman  takes  me  to  the  larger 
issue  of  democracy.  Till  the  other  day,  we  thought  that  the  greatest  contribution 
of  western  nations  in  the  matter  of  political  organisation  is  the  institution  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  But  to-day,  some  of  the  progressive  and  powerful  western  nations  have 
abandoned  democracy  and  are  adopting  modified  antocratic  forms  of  governmen 
which  critics  call  tyranny  and  dictatorship.  They  fell  that  government  by  talk  andt 
discussion  with  large  bodies  does  not  make  for  speedy  and  efficient  action.  When 
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th 


we  are  face  to  face  with  lanre  nrnMnm..  o„.u  ‘  ^  mysobe- 

rals'n*  “lilitant  natwoalism  it  low  aeri 

=i“.isirsHcssr 

SethodTf""'®^;-  leadership'^f  the  best  is  for  thfpeSleSn 

past  Of  I^n(^a^  where“tZ®*^Rr°h'  ■  ®  tradition  has  bee^tn'' consona^"*^  desirable 

ferahmin.  bTt  bltsV  with''tr^rehTactiLrHP^T^^^^^^  bVare°he7as^{,om‘‘: 

wifh’  11,^®  j'’’*®  fo  guide  the  growth  education,  culture  and  exneri- 

wer«  °f  I’lato  of  thf  luardian^  '«  “>^0  in  cOUsSm 

those  who  claim  to  loni'i  ^^®^*^t;eje8tednesB  must  be  the  nnalih'Afa  nno 

is  the  wisdem  of  :Pk?n^  the. community.  It  is  the  wisdom 

Rffian  «f  iifo  and  freXm  of  sneec^'f^^  P^O' 

in  this  ^  ®“t  g'ad  to  be  able  tHav  tt  ?a  avowedly 

tiiiB  btate  of  Mysore.  ^  (3  10  say,  it  is  the  great  example  we  find 

AND  Physioal  Fitness 

to  the  lack  onhSX'sl^firnf^  °«  P^opIe  might  be  directly  traced 

easr  victims  to  in^firus  dfseases  a.?d“  iow  vitadty  They  fall 

thfi^tofiid^ '*^**‘®'**'^'  threat  attention  will  havn^tnTo^  09o®tant  drain  on  their  poor 
m  m^AWJ  ‘^^®,P^'y«ioal'°lnhood^o/  he^^uTtoy‘“  Pb^!®  fod  collegerto 

thrrn^K  *k  j-  ®tst  condition  of  intellectual  Physical  fitness  is,  to 

3®"gh  the  direct  task  of  the  Univeraii^  ;»  ti,  ■  n®^  *9^  mental  alertness.  Even 

Cir  TT„?  •?“'^.m"8>oal  entertainments  TMfl  «  ^^i‘  ^  ?'®°  »“ateur  theatrical 

Stk«  “cademto  pursuits  are  ‘hat  in 

rmI  I#  the  country  provides  it  ahnlix  ?  ^  *  .  looked  after  and  with  the 

fasLcLw®  ^“‘'^erstity’s  life.*^  Long  exJurslMs  are^L^®®^' ^  f“’^ther  develop  this 

Scurstoni®  countries,  and  i^  M?sorf  wdlT  ^“oming  more  popular  and 

Xh®„“  W  99®  m>ght  occasionally  be  arraneed  flnri°9®i„.T^  .  ‘  salubrious  climate,  such 

and  other  beautlfni  !n^  students  encouraged  to  take  to  them. 

Armv‘"“i*'®i®  ^e^'^ioping  a  University  Eowinl^®r.f9?““®vir°lu'ater  afford  ample 
^/“^^Jfhich  provides  career  for  your^  v^Z  L  ^  9''-  own  State 

uKe!?  ?“  ■“•  ®®ule  a  University” Triilfn^^rn^  ’  'l.mu®t  be  possible  for  you  to 
training  but  trains  them  in  habits  of  oh2?fP®’  ^,f“oh  not  only  gives  students 
tteee  days  when  aviation  is  being  nil v  ntr^H,^^  ^’?®?®’  ‘®®“  ^ork  and  discipline.  In 
men  who,  as  the  natural  Ldero  of  IT  '“‘’^oduced  into  our  country,  it  is  our  young 

“if  *®  ooterprise.  plhip  ®  it  may  not  bo°ir"^’  .  ‘®'^®  “  P^omiuenf par! 

WhiTe^^llr^  'on1hi““suh-^}l^®  ‘^®  hit  tf  TtsKnd!  ^“•"®'^®ity  Training 

^^velopmenfc  of  thfpli^lal  ^pe  f  pardoned  for  drawing  attention  to  a 
Tonn!?®  parts  of  the  country.  There  «1®  becoming  more  attractive 

Jnl?,?®  ”®®u  the  art  of  muscular  enni'rn?^®^  '?®titutions  which  specialise  in  teaching 

loumeni®®'  j^hile  physical  fitness  is  essen'tkl  development  and  physical 

ffi®?tjindertaken  on  seientfic  linl  *■  ;!  physical  and  muscular  deve- 

?“/  ®“®’®  hmba  supple  exhihinlT  ^®''®’0P  .one’s  muscles  and  keep  one’s 
who  for  Bpectacular  purllf  elnni  unscientific  physical 

Who  indulge  m  such  exhibition  arT  Ilhif  <•  °u  ^®  *®2  strongly  condemned.  Those 

fall  victims  to  heart  diseases  after  a  ^  certain  ^®e°“®  ^®^''y  und  muscle-bound  and 

gv. 

Sir  Asntosh  MuIe^A^'^®  ^  Medium  oe  Instbuction 

language  and  in  his  OonvoSon”^^dre88*therfi°«io*^®.r'^®^®'°9“®“*’  vernacular 

awn  address  there  also  advocated  its  adoption.  I  have 
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all  political  unity  and  I  do  not  suonnnn  it  ^ 

I*  Ti  A  fl  ^  *  Vs  ^  ^^^0  you  have  jEf^your*^Ohan(^el?or^^^^  State  to 

the  same  time,  has  j^reat  svmoathv  nnVl  nrsr^^!:^ ;  ?•  devoul;  Hindu  ? 

mans  and  the  Christians,  ^“^only  hfa  examnlfl°‘i«°^‘n®  of  the  ’  MussaK 

yoH  will  bring  nearer  the  realisation  of  our  nolltioal  idea  fa  of  yon" 

sy.S£  s  i,r 

dom  or  national  unity.  You?  Vice  own  coSw'?5 

has  to-day  charged  you  “that  in  your  lif?  and“  y°’^  degrees 

self  worthy  of  the  same.”  I  nut  to  von  thia  ^k„ii  °  ®  ^^'9“  y°“  “ay  prove  voitt* 

by  your  spoken  word  or  silen?  deed  ^vou^  wliotlier  in  your  daily*  Hvpa* 

a^nettv  Meed^nr^cA  “pfJierland.’or  betray  yourldeai  fn*bee*omi**^’*‘*®'^®®®' 
a  petty  creed  or  community.  Let  each  one  answer  to  Self.  partisans  of 


The  Allahabad  University  Convocation 

Radhakrishnan  at  the  **OonvoMtkm  of  tt^e  Allah'^tf^d  '^y  S. 

Novamber  1934  'convocation  of  the  Allahabad  University  held  on  the  13th. 

auSito  hTfrmeTn  meToTolfZre^^nd*  ‘  which  your 

's.?srxs.,f,''irr  "if 

to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  maxim  whiL  ^  ^  0"oo*“^- 

recently  exalted  into  the  rank  of  nhilosonhl*^  ihl-®  long  been  in  practice,  though 
a  temptation  is  by  quietly  yielding  ^to  it.  ^‘‘y  getting  over 

Unemployment 

have  received'  ^egrMs**'^  to-day’  ^Yo^^  have  ?iic  eongratulations  to  you  who 

courses  of  study  and  are  now  fonld??  y  eompleted  the  prescribed 

University  training  C  blen  a  Mena^aS  '«o  for  which  the 

between  the  needs  of  life  and  atudiPHf’^jn*  °fi.'  the  lack  of  adjustment 

deal  of  comment  and  criticism  thL  U  is  unnSssaY?  f}®®  °ome  in  for  a  good 

to  it.  If  I  tell  you,  Touns-  mpn  onr^  draw  your  aUentiou 

great  careers  awaiting  you  now  that  jobs  and 

be  rousing  hopes  that  are  de^tinpd  T  University  degrees  it  will 

of.  many  University  men  the  wodd  oveY  Thwe  ?a“Rn  ff“®“P'oy“ent  is  the  lot 

training,  It  is  not  the  flinctfoo  of 

which  is  fed  on  idleness  and  ro  Produce  an  academic  proletariat 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  affair!f?«  flabbiness  and  neurasthenia, 

but  also  ia  the  economic  situatinn  merely  in  the  educational  system 

a  hesithy  sign  that  tK  accountable  for  either.  But  it  is 

that  the  system  of  education  n“®ng  educationists  to-day 

flagpole,  it  is  our  of  d?te^d  n  from  the  foundation  to  the 

colossal  waste  of  intellect  and  energy. '^**'^*^**^  modern  conditions  and  involves  a 

Tn  «n  ita  cA  T, .  Secondary  Education 

While  any  mem^et  of ^the* Mueraren^^  fT®f'''®’^?*fy>  a  reorientation  is  necessary. 

«on,  at  any  rate,  to  the  J^imary  sSard^/f  f®  the  minimum  of  educa- 

democratic  state,  the  larsre  num^pra  function  as  a  unit  in  a 

the  peasants  working  on  thTTo^l  and^°th?°“sHiM®  '^^®i  of  .any  aooiety, 

reijntre  to  be  looked  after  in  fho  skilled  workers  engaged  tn  industries 

no  looKea  alter  m  the  Secondary  schools.  Secondar|  Education  is  the 
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conventions  which  raise  human  nn  *  f 

«  of  animals 

Krdfc?a'Znr  Tr^  ofTumJ^ieriL-^ 

muMors  of  political  opponents.  ’  carefully  planned  and  cold-blooS 

causfS  too  d^"®‘  effective  way 

i  ?“>Kr  ^xSoifa^n^oTl  J  l^edtSedJrl 

poiiS)  dUS'l,':'  “eSJEtafiEif ?.“S  '"■i‘7“ 

to  forcible  revolution.  ovoiuuon  wmclna  the  method  of  democrat  vS 

OompulBion  thus  became  the  confrnifinne  !/■- 

fn?«  f  ^  restriction  of  perso^id  liber^v  economic  and  polp 

Satisfying,  noble  lifp  oerfcy  and  a  denial  of  opnorfciinff'Tpa 

ncareS\h0^^Laf%h^'^^  been^^iTTn  many^^countdi^^^  security 

53  ,fi  V  ,  .  Militaeism 

^  pCinsni  and  suspicious  units  which  oenstiHifA  i  i.  . 

mically  unorganised  world  have  raised  tnriff'  ®,,Ptc®oot  politically  and  econo- 
personal  rivalries  and  bitterness  It  is  f  naturally  increase 

®'^ruggle.  Those  wh^beliLe  in  forpTfnr°bE®°"®‘“''  continuous 
have  no  hesitation  in  adontiniv  u  ^^cir  internal  affairs 

*-^0  ascendant.  Might ^  is  to-dav^^*^ 

dictators  are  all  sabre-rattlers  and  scarc-moniypra  Bvev,  Our 

JPeople  in  order  to  maintain  armfmpnr/^M  t-“^  sweat  and  blood  of 
1“*^  busy  turning  a  neonl^f  ntn  “J®  fed  on  a  diet  of 

Avm!°  n®  “®P®‘wal'y>  pZsfoaMv  a^nd  ridiir  f‘a*y 

ss:.x*E*°s/.rii‘  “c”"  ™  a”“‘  B'Suin’f'.rss,? 

Defending  the  increased  A  ?  v.h  declare  that  they  desire  nfare 

remarked  th^  in  future  we  must  reaaTd  not  thn  ,91  ^ocomons,  Mr.  Baldwin 

®“r  frontier  ^No  of  Dover  but  the  left 

mol*  whether  he  himself  knew  ®^\®dy  Baldwin  meant 

Md  thi*®*  was  at  last  about  to  anree^^o  ...^'^“obfook  the  words  to 

and  they  can  always  quote  Baldwin,  ^  ^  military  alliance  with  France 

Th.  nn  .  I  01*  Dabkness 

drifting  towwds^  war^  ,  f^^^^^ction.  The  nations  of 

nal  from  the  air  and  h  wil  honors.  The  next  war 

descriptive  than  anvtMnp*  in  much  more  pitiless,  indiscrimi- 

adtniited  that  there  is  no  defence  afyJnof  history  of  warfare.  It  is 

invasion  hy  an  army  could  be  reoelled  attack.  One  can  only  retaliate. 

blockade  b?a  sufficiently  strong^force  aga- 

raid  by  bombing  aeroplanes,  jSowovpir*  there  is  no  reliable  defence  against  a 

IoHa—  deliver  a  blow,  a  blow  force  may  ^  be,  a  much 

lati_^,  old  ahd  young,  women  and  ehilrirf  ^ 

_  New:  conditionB  challenge  us  to  restafA  ^^^P^tals  and  nurseries.  • 

university  education  ‘Wise  the  methods  and  reshape 

education  to  as  many  as  ar? hitherto  has  been  to  impart 

those  best  suifpd  7a  to  receive  it.  Our  methods  have 
tfia  the  country  have  But, it  followed  that 

¥  to  produce  in^  sufficienV  consequently  our  universi- 

lcmg--national,  provincial  and  even  Wai  to  cope  with  the  prob- 

u  even  local-^of  the  country's  social  and  politiealW^ 


/»AnT.aI* Pro-Viee-CliaDcellor  of  the  Osmania  Uaifersilyj,  in  the 

course  o±  Jiis  ConTOcation  Address  at  the  Agra  Uuiversity  held  at  Agra  oa  the 

November,  1934  said 

jonn^  men  and  women  the  knowledge  that  has  been 
ArifmTi  short  of  what  onr  purpose  sho-uid  he  in  the 

nnr  hope^  and  opportunity  that  are  almost  upon  us.  We  must  define 

terras  of  to-morrow.  The  country  now  looks  to  us  consci- 
117  ^  powers  of  those  who  have  the  capacity  for 

1??^  process  of  formal  education  be  able  to 

p  oauce  great  personalities.  But  we  can  with  some  hope  of  success  aim  at  prodae- 
g  a  great  community— men  and  women  who  have  been  disciplined  in  mind  and 

inspired  by  ideals  of  willing  service,  who  have  the  initiative  and 
e  ciency  for  leadership  and  who  by  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  are  fit  tO'  mould 
puDiiic  opinion  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideals. 

.  fortunes  of  every  people”,  said  the  Calcutta  University  Com- 

missioo,  ‘depend  upon  the^  opportunities  which  it  affords  to  its  ablest  sons,  who 
must  be  the  leaders  _aod  guides  of  _  the  next  generation  in  every  field  of  national 
activity,  it  tneir  minds  are  sterilised,  if  their  intellectual  growth  is  starved  and 
stunted,  toe  nation  will  as  surely  sufier  as  it  will  if  it  neglects  the  material 
resources  which  Nature  has,  bestowed  upon  it”.  Thus  the  work  in  a  uoiversity 
most  be  exacting  and  strenuous.  Its  class-rooms  must  be  places  where  thought  is 
active^  and  is  applied  tO'  use,  where  self-reliance  is  developed,  where  the  creative 
f^^plties  are  strengthened  and  where  balanced  minds  are  formed. 

What  is  the  re^Hy  ?  The  prevailing  method  is  for  teachers  to  do  the  thinking 
lor  the  stuaents.  The  most  popular  lecturer  is  he  who  confines  himself  strictly  to 
the  eourae  and  whose  summaries  are  so  skilfully  made  that  the  students  need  not 
even  re.ad  the  prescribed  text-books.  In  post-graduate  classes,  in  which  smaller 
numbers  make  it  possible  to  preserve  human  contact  between  teacher  and  taught, 
selt-reliance  and  wide  reading  are  encouraged  aod  in  some  colleges  and  teaching 

effect  is  being  made  _  by  means  of  tutorial  classes  to  develop  powers 
of  independent  thought  and  criticism.  But  usually  university  lectures  do  not 
emulate  thought  ;  they  ^  are  a  substitute  for  thought.  Through  the  study  of 
iiiogiish  literature  there_^  is  au  opportunity  for  developing  the  love  of  reading  for  Its 

own  sake  and  thus  giving  all  students  on  the  Arts  side  a  pure  and  abiding 
pleasure. 

•  method  of  teaching  is  to  convert  a  masterpiece  of  lifeeralure 

into  a  horrible  mess  of  synonyms  and  paraphrases  of  which  the  permanent  effect 

the  fact  that  in  this  province  of  five  uoiversities  there  is  not 
a  sufficient  demand  for  literature  to  support  a  single  book-shop,  as  the  term  is 
understood  in  university  towns  of  the  West 

The  end  of  the  study  of  literature  at  our  universities  is  for  most  students  a 
release  from  it.  The  study  of  Science  involves  independent  .practical  work  and 
therefore  demands  self-effort,  but  even  in  our  laboratories  it  is  common  tO'  find 
students  carrying  out_experiments  mechanically  according  to  directions  which  select 
the  subjects  for  investigation,  give^  detailed  i.nstructioo8  regarding  the  methods  of 
work  and  leave  the  students  nothing  to  do  besides  the  taking  of  observations. 

The  fault  lies  in  our  system  of  education.  We  have  provided  in  our  secondary 
institutions  a  predominantly  literary  education  which  can  lead  only  to  more  literary 
educationi  Accordingly  many  students  drift  into  university  courses  for  which 
they  are  unfitted  becuse  there  is  no  other  type  of  higher  education  open  to  them. 
The  colleges,  have  to  make  the  .best  of  conditio.ns  as  they  find  them — classes  clogged 
with  students  who  have, no  aptitude  for  higher  literary  and  scientific  study.  The 
lecturer  cannot  give  of  his  best  or  stimulate  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  his 
students  ;  he  rightly  thinks  it  unfair  to  leave  half  of  his  class  behind.  He  must 
keep  to  the  dry  ana  dusty  road,  which  leads  to  success  in  examinations.  Attempts 
by  students  of  more  than  average  ability  to  find  pleasure  and  delight  by  exploring 
the  country  on  either  side  naust  be  discouraged ;  these  excursions  hamper  the 
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teacher’s  _  efforts  to  help  the  duller  nm^a  #■  .  [AQba-« 

teacher  is  compelled  by  force  of  ^^each  the  journey’s  end.  Thus  ilio 

xcsferuction  that  will  meet  the  oX  meting 

TfifcriSoism^  ia  the  form  of  dictSeftoS“^'“®  students ’and^prSenl 

also.  The  first  remT|r^suggesfed  i8°a  d?a?tlf  sd  r  ®T®  "“*''®rsitie8  in  the  West 
of  democracy says  a  criti'c  of  W,.«fArn  1  students.  “It  is  the  S 

of  the  people  are  fitted  to  receive  universitv  ‘^fco  talk  as  though  the  bulk 

be  provided.  The  ZherS  sLdH  have  it  L  won 

SresZ®(f  P'^oPOrt'on  of  the  total  Jot ulation“^  >>^.‘^6  really  intelligent 

fn*Rn^tf“  Enncipal  of  the  Universitv  ^°4°‘  r  views  have  Seen 

thG^wMn“m'  leadership/'  he  said^'  university 

tfle  wisdom  and  understandinir  the  univnroitil  ff  ■  ’  J®  Rreatest  when  coupled  with 

fffiZncTnr.‘i,“l‘^°^®’  *"  which  we  aUempt  to f®"?  ^°/‘®“ 

secured  by  the  biological  law  that  the 

Bn?  ‘be  particular  meh  the  wo?fd  wmiir^f  "  ^®  “““y*  bkely  to 

But  the  process  of  elimination 

the  We  cannot  reconstruction  of 

the  standards  of  university  examination «  ^  remedy  of  stiffeninr 

1°.  educatiou  beyoZ  thTseerdarv  Zd  ‘bose  who  desTrf 

ot  them  hpe  other  aptitudes  for  whJ^K  diversity  studies.  Many 

^^*®b  will  equip  them  for  “”j‘  u®  by  providing  for 

indastrial,  commercial  and^aericultural  lif»  v  lu  honourable  cZersinthe 

.h,.h  .hey  ...e  ^  foTo-oSrArSLriJdi.r.Y^^^^^^ 

mi,„  I-  -  .  Search  for  Truth 

HArT  T? 0* ‘he  unfit  will  not  in  HcaH  k 

tion.  It  IS  only  one  of  the  essential  condiHonn  a/?  /  a  reform  of  university  educa- 
are  clear  about  our  aims  and  oonstantlv  hr?n!.?!  '^®‘°tm.  Eeform  is  possible  only  if  we 
they  help  us  to  achieve  our  purnose  '“^‘bods  to  the  test  whether  or  not 

but  all  may  be  summed  up  CZm  word?  are  many  definitions  of  university  aims 

ts  ia  its  admiZtraUon  S]r,  hi  ^  university  at 

Its  activities  the  desire  of  men  to  n  In?  tli  *  .u’x  “®‘^°ds  of  teaching  and  in  all 
Let  us  first  ask  to  vvhat  ‘be  truth  for  truth’s  sake. 

„®«  w“jysteits  bodies.  uJforZatdJ  is  deliberately  stimulated  by 

authorities  qf  all  our  universities  tpaclfn^  matters.  The 

‘®  ptitely  ’formal  LalLer  T  ®®.  «®'isting,  devote  most  of 

meetings,  where  they  engage  in  enrlWa  Teachers  have  a  passion  for 

said^  more  elabnX^v  f  regulations,  which 

<^epartment  of  hiimnn  Professor  JZinmern  has 

eomn^^Ai^^  enterprise  are  fche  heavy  administrative 

th^S  w^'  efficiency  In  th^L A  purpose  more 

teachers  are  absorbed  becomes  an  encumbrance  in 

or  attention  to  aueatinnR  working  of  the  machine  they  can 

pint  and  ideals  of  the  university.  educational  policy  which  express  the 

The  m  4  £  ^™i^rcuLUM 

S®cu?Su'“”'  '^®  assumed  that 

ia  SiriS 

‘beory  it  is  the  false  onoZof^f.  “7°  *“‘®bigible  principle.  If  there 
thpu  ai-’iiies  as  long  as  ha  ‘^°®®  “o*  matter  what  subjects 

lui/ h®'  '^®  ^'®b  university  edueaHnA^^?^?®®-’  however  grotesquely  unrelated 

nrSiaraf;?  carefully  designed  for’that  enr^ABP®  citizenship  the  onrricu- 

rAmm£a-®°  bfe  but  for  eiram?.?,???®’  ®“rricnlum  is  a 

beinf  aAA?“v  ®Pu  °‘ber  eiEtemal  eZminlnff  h?H^  by  the  Public  Service 

linpH^Af^?^  to  enrich  the  public  therefore  the  graduates  who  are 

of  ?P®®i®bsm-Science  ewdi  country  are  being  trained  along 

?oSf  P*^°°Sbt  and  feeling  and  A?t8ZJr,J^°  “if®  ^bo'^y  ignorant  of  the  reoora 
eiuipment  to  enable  them  to  understfJ^H^fh!®®  have  not  the  most  elementary 

unaerstand  the  wonder  and  meaning  of  life,  These 
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iJ^fenera?  CnlSfa “>  Indian  nnifersife 
a“  fndf  in^thMlp IvL  ®  of  the  West  also  subjects  are  treated 

are  awarded  aftpr  f  larger  synfeiieBis,  and  that  degrees 

almost  entirelv  hv  mojins  clesigned  to  test  knowledge  gained 

to  a  limited  application  of  memory 

lead  ”1  T  Wppfptn  ^  well  informed  critic  (Alderton  Pink:  “If  the  blind 

no  unifvLff  ^  West  there  is 

there  iJ  “or,  “ot!  /“  i®  “O  eurrieulum  ” 

snecialised^wnrir  fn  of  educationally  purposeless  courses  based  on 

demarcaUon  h^^Jppn  A°f  ®  s?b]ects.  He  has,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  rigid 
eulum  sLuld^Ponofcf  ®  and  faeieuce  should  be  broken  down  and  that  the  cnrri- 
Inttd  otnrfioi  K  °  ®  not  of  alternative  subjects  but  of  alternative  groups  of  corre- 

info  young  people 

them  for  the  RneiolToo^^^  knowledge  and  thought  of  our  time  and  thus  equipping 
eentJ.J^?,f.,?.?oi  i  ^  leadership  for  which  their  abilities  fit  them.  H.  G.  Weils,  who 

lons-a«nn'^n?  course  in  universities  as  “merely  a  wasteful  pro- 

en^ffei  h?m  ^  ?  .lo  7^-^  advocated  an  even  more  drastic  reconstruction  of  the 

emSisf  firit  ?w ‘?n  ‘^®®®  suggestions  not  to  endorse  them  iin  detail  but  to 

not  vPt  hppn  a.pnoblena  of  the  curriculum  and  secondly  that  it  has 

TndiL  nrffJiro?,-  ?  even  in  the  older  universities  of  the  West.  Our 

fmit  n  ■  almost  pathetic  eagerness,  imifative  of  Western 

contrihntfnA  t? an  opportunity  of  repaying  their  debt  by  making  their  own 
the  world  ove°  solution  of  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  universities  all 

Teaching  and  Eesearch 

oueftion^nf  perhaps  next  in  importance  to  the 

resenrch  '®  Strike  a  balance  between  teaching  and 

for^mnst  hv  nnr  bounds  of  knowledge  is  the  search  for  truth  and  th( 

ns  hiS-pvi  P  definition  be  one  of  the  piimary  aims  of  any  university.  But 

r^earirwork^onf  R?  humbug  masquerading  as  truth.  Of  some  of 

tpnf  fn  Tn/J<yo«  A  ^Qiversitiee,  ifc  has  been  said  by  one  wko  is  compe- 

riinAoHoi  /  •  Anyone  wbo  takes  tke  trouble  to  ran  throngli,  the  tilles  of  tteei 

bv^fhe  university  presses  must  be  applied 

revealed.  Those  who  are  in  charge  of  this  sort  of  work 

nov^^irvoTO  *“  which  profitable  research  can  be  done  by  the 

novice  IS  very,  limited  and  m  some  directions  already  exhausted;  yet  they  continne 

hea^s^  tnMfp  dp^roi^lff  depressing  task  of  borrowing  through  rabbish 

<3egree  of  i^h.D  .  I  hasten,  however,  to  add  that  this -is  not  a  fair 

W  howper  dnll  it  may  appear  to  be  is  possibly  a 

is 'that  in  our  colleges  and 
which,  ^is  divorced  from  teaching  has  little  edncatiosal 
inflnen.ee  is,  great,  if.  it  .  keeps,  alive  the  teacher^,  enthneksm,  for, his 
snmect  ana  i|  tfle  more  advanced  students  ■  , are  allowed  to  share  in  It  and  thus 

tmth  thcy  most  be  prepared  to  win  her  by  paticBt 
4  T Btrennons  work,.  In  some  of  onr  nniferBilles,.  notably 
Al  anabaa  and  .Lucknow  in  the.se  provinces,  research  work  of  first  rate  quality 
and  eancationai  value  has  completely  altered  the  tone  of  some  teaching  departments 
In  the  coilegea  of  an  affiliating  university  we  have  neither  the  staff  nor  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  such  research  w.ork  of  this  kind.  .But  what  matters  more  than  research 
work  in  teaching  departments  is_  the  spirit,  of  the  researchers.  The  teacher  i]ci.ay 
reveal  tnjs  spirit  ^even  when  he  is  dealing  with  knowledge  centuries,  .old,  provided 
that  ne  imparts  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  stir  '  the  imagination  of  students  and  train 
mem  to  tpt  itj  utilize  it,  turn  .it  to  the  principles  which  are  true  for  all  lime.  Who 
can  doubt  that.. all  t.he  time..  Who  can  aoubl  that  the  influence  for  good  of  Buch  a 
teacher,  whatever  his  subject  m.ay  he,  is  for  university  purposes  of  infinitely  greater 
vaiue  than  that  of  the  jeseareher  who  shuts  himself  up  in  Ms  laboratory  and  '  by  a 
process  M  patient  distillation  addes  one  more  to  the  infinite  series  of  co.m pounds  of 
Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Oxygen  ? 

.Pboblem  oe  Teaching  Technique 

.  Lastly,  there  k  the  problem  of  teaching  technique.  In  recent  years  there  has 
been,  considerable  improvement  In  methods  of  teaching  ■  in  schools.'  But  university 
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professors  have  curiously  a  scorn  of  (liBf>non:nn  ,  j-  Wtha— 

they  should  do  their  daUy  work  Alonf  “ethods  by  whieh 

sustained  thouRht  for  tho^ telhn  quo  of  thei“  St  men  they  give  no 

IB  the  bore  of  ail  bores  :  and  I  suLit  thnt  j,f  “V  ^  the  pedaJLn« 

to*eDeafc*°'r  ^  'jnt,.  tjowever,  abuse  my  ^ese^nt  'posiHon'^^h  ‘”^n 

to  speak.  I  would  only  indicate  some  of  tie  nuesHnn?  la-  2  Permitting  him 
tance  to  university  teachers  and  which  as  Thonv  ^'^“1  ilp™ 

hfe^’fl^riJiF  ’  can  literafure^^be  t^n'’ answered 

fitnesB  of  imagination  and  as  rStion  ^  tW  “f 

totness  of  phrase  and  music  of  languac'e  ?  How  f^nt.  i  j  i^eauty  of  form, 
words  and  sentences  and  the  relations  ^of  parts  to  meanings  of 

’mparted  without  destroying  pleasure  and  beantv  t»a'  and  to  the  whole 

analysis  ?  By  what  methods  can  the  student  of  Hiatorv'°t!i  under 

causes  and  measure  effects,  analyse  motives  dlorlnfiA  ^V1U  ^  trained  to  investigate 

•nd  di.Un8ai,h  bolween  ttaT.Sann  ”h«  „?d™M  £ 

r^trpSetw' ,  'tw^L^i'su  ‘ss  s 

e“iM  mindsimJn'^  who  Wnfc  Irihcmselvls 

them  thoughts  and  live  it  in  their  lives  ?  ’  »“ 

the  University  ou^  *'KOod^^wfahps°”tn*^*^^n'^  officers,  teachers  and  friends  of 

success.  You  have  aKate  courtesv  ‘hfjraduates  of  to-day.  You  desetvA 

the  colleges  of  the  University  a  WelLht  make  teaching  in 

perseverence  and  man^v  of  vnn  industry,  grit  and 

at  the  cost  of  privation  ani  ^ven  suSn^  university  education 

arena  of  the  outside  world.  How  are  Zn  hf  Tr^ 
educated  men  who  are  not  university  JradiififpR  9^  distinguished  there  from  other 
to  prove  worthy  of  his  decree  ?  t  r  I  I”  each  of  you 

who  is  humble  10  mind  and  vefdLa  knows,  but  what  he  is :  une 

the  assertions  of  others^until  ho  has  opinions  from  the  daily  press  or 

catch-words  and  fine  phrases  and  faces  •  nnn  ^*eto 

daily  duties  and  in  association  with  his  MIowp 

conduct  and  thoroughness  of  wnrlr  ia  qIa^T/  Iwnesty  of  thought,  integrity  of 
ship  of  truth-  work,  is  steadily  and  surely  building  for  himself  a 

In  which  his  soul  may  sail — 

feail  on  the  sea  of  death, 

For  death  takes  toll 

Of  beauty,  courage,  youth, 

Of  all  but  truth.” 


The  Patna  University  Convocation 

in  the^iS®of  Pmversit; 

1934  said  o  fepeech  delivered  at  Patna  on  the  24lli.  Novemb* 

it  must  iarge  extent  be  cultural  an 

able  by  their  con^ibuHnrf^  fA  J^y  their  research  and  devotion  may  I 

Whatever  may  be  the  dftfpuf  nf  h^nowledge  and  culture  of  humanit; 

general  edixcK^wi?n^^  I  can  confidently  say  that  ti 

men  who  the  university  is  producing  a  body  uf  yu^u? 

PP  y  training  can  make  themselves  useful  in  various 


w 


i*. 


r  coDgr 

iversity  *  juu  un  your  si 

uud  ^  ^  IJoiversity  you  aro  about  lu  cuter  tue  uoivei 

the  tmeLnn  t  complicated  problems.  Many  of  you  will  be 

me  question  of  selecting  a  future  career.  Durine  these  dava  of  wnrM  w 

mic  depressiop,  unemployment  among  the  educated  youths  of  the  cm 

have  been  agitating  your  mind.  The  only  advice  I  can  me  you  is  to  fa 

are^beine^?ubieet«f^tn°*^  T^®.““i'^ersities,  particularly  of  tf 

which  we  have^  heen  ^  it  is  Said  thit  the 

m  dissatisfaction  is  tniversaiTut''  the  •' 

critics  thinV  !*<•  ha  Tfr  ^  -j  xy  solutloa  is  not  so  easy  as  s 

vocational  eduLt?ni  =!cme  ®  university  should  take.up  tec 

a3  n^nf  t;  •  °  u  ®  ““"ersities  have  made  a  beginning,  and  with 

question  of  funds.  Ifc  is,  liowe?er,  not  sometimes  recognised  that  simti 
^hnolo|ical  classes  in  the  naiFersities  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
universities  of  India  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  unei 

thi  Jktae  is^thf  feu  “7®  educat^ing  public  opinion  for  its  solntio 

tion  wifhmit  ttwni  ^  towards  the  achievement  of  the  obiect.  Specialis 
“  “it  q  ^  7  ^  j  demand  will  make  the  distress  more  acuti 

the  reforf  of  Problem  does 

countrv  whif>h  education  but  also  m  the  economic  developn 

nf^tViP  ooTinf^^  “°''®  avenues  for  the  employment  of  the  eduea 

ho  i!®  “i*^  %  problem  which  a  university  alone  can  sol  vi 

will  eerteiilv  P®°P*®  Government.  The  x 

to  make  their  own  contribution.  We  have  been  able 

-M  '  Wtet'o  a  sound  general  education  which  if  yon  on 
use  It,  will  enable  you  to  adapt  yourselves  to  varvinp*  mnditinna  nf 
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>“  transplantation  to  n  .  t  WCEiJow- 

saarii:  i.ra‘.s„'f -S  saarTS 

“;;f*arr£25  e  ‘  IS  ”*«< 

g'vo  the  Eirt/  had  T  a  sincere 

aTa”n^h“rrnri^lS[ld“^sot> 

makes  towards  Ltionhood!’.  circumstances  but  in  every  condiCffi 

reali;“bSf\fc  fhTte  believe  that  any  thinking  M 

are  negligible  and  the  ach!^vI  n“afof  India  suT«.‘“  PMoSy  ^nd  art 

toe8"breTon"nori*/'  a  warnLg?  In  ^’a'l'terfni'“®“’  °“Sht  to  make 

n®  oasecl  On  political  or  economic  AAnairiAi'rtt^  altering  eircumstances  fcp- 

relations  may  well  bring  a  ""“y  welf  abate  andchandn; 

defence  against  the  assLption  of  IndiaS  infmiorit?"  “P  ““y 

by  the  eontmuauoe  of  the  faeinrs  t  i f  1 1  ’“reriority.  But  unless  it  is  avoTAirofAa 

take  a  form  directly  subversive  of  the  EuroMan^^  believe  that  it  is  likely  to 

an  increasing  stimulus  to  be  ffi^en  trv  fhA^  r/  culture.  One  must  exopeft 

P'“®®  *“  »^l?ard  to  Be^ngal  ®anr®rn^  languages  snob  as 

Hindi.  There  will  naturally  be  a  far  mnrn  in.  V  •  extent  to  Urdu  and 

of  the  country.  y  a  far  more  emphasis  on  education  in  the  language 

with  it  an  intense  revival  of  interest  in  has  brought 

people  of  the  country.  It  won  d  not  hi  ^^“g“agc,  hfe,  history  and  art  of  the 
give  them,  a  new  life  fu  theTie  of  he  fore  .»  it'did  not  seek  to 

SecessTriirfiraW  1*°  nationalistic  feeh'nr  howeve  Tnlensr  iT 

y..  “  T  5  movement  for  the  exclusion  rntense  it  may  become,  must 
type  of  culture.  Indeed,  the  cireumstanLa  i  °r  suppression  of  the  Eastern 

afford  to  deprive  herself  of  one  vehicle  shn  nn™  Verbid  it  here.  India  could  not 

ji‘*^^l^as8ooiSn8®’flowfag“%^^  S°ou 

“s, , ,  "■* 

show  themselves  impatient  and  intolerant  to  nianifestafcions  have  been  apt  to 
he  most  intolerant  of  our  ancestors  There  wrA  which  would  have  surprised 

assert  economie  selEsufficiency  or  achieve  racial  setting  out, 

^^S-fidden  by  the  desire  to  smash  dnwn^  cultural  unity  and  seem  capable 

of  individud  liff  tka  difference  of  opinion 

CAnfinr^k"  ^^  ®^PP^ossed,  teaching  of  philosophy  silenced,  the  minorities 

censorship  of  public  opinion  is  reXced  ^  of  history  regulated  by  the  State. 

a  new  form  n?  p  ^echanized  mass  mentality.  The 
haps  feel  that  this  libels  Augustus  and  ac-at.  Uaesarisra.  The  historian  might  per- 
man  vagar  es  of  some  of  hislSSsi^?  ^oj'^^tice  to  the  n^re  hu- 

intmeont^t  with  that  form^  out  Tate  has  brought  you  most 

to  these^Ca^  f?°dencies.  Our  confidencA^ifM  which  proved  itself  most  resistant 

'I®  intolerant  of  the  beliefs  nnai^^  thought 

instmctus  to  reckon  with  contrary  0DininninB^AAS®^^“^?.  habits  of  others  ;  our 
^  ^  the  fullest  scoXX  ^dhfS  <^o  suppress  it.  We 

nnd  not  in  the  creation  nf  dt  is  in  the  fulln^ 

H  individual  life  is  to  hn  i^kat  the  true  spirit  of 

^  by  ^neral  social  influent  than  L  we  believe  that  it  will  be 

When  thn  State  itself  acts  it  must  be  on  Processes  of  State  regulation. 

conclusion  of  his  addrpHB  ^®^®  of  general  consent,^ 
scheme  of  reforms  said;  ‘Politicians  here  mo'ty  referring  to  the  new 

proposed  in  the  new  constitution  for  the  on  the  methods 

^?^own  destimes.  But  the  philoso^Xr  wfll  a  fuller  share  in  the  control  of 
c^^lcnga  to  the  spirit  of  the  world’s  new  constitution  the  Empire’s 

and  May  India  take  up  the^  - 
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insfcifcutions,  the  second  and  thirri  i  . ,  ^ 

boys  and  girls.  Provided  for  in  separate  institutions  for 

bm  present'^”coadftfon8^^h“e^®mad0'’'clefl?  conscious  nl  • 

“  -'-tboutef 

the^%rr;in/rf’  a  s“u”t* 


Tie  Andhra  Dniversily  Convocation 

the  Andhr^  uX‘  'f  T’ 

iZ  hTaddlesT^"'  t  "e°=a 

2re^reSmatioV‘ of  oS ^^of  fh'”f  ’i*  beneficent  glory  and 

Sf“'«‘«  ««?k  in  l!K6-»,  /SoSfir.SX'A!*''  i'”''}"  vSra.ll;  Act  1 

»0  less  heartmess  that  T  ^  my  heart  : 

of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Syndfore  he^atlfS^of^.J^ia 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  amomr  T  University. 

Honwary  Doctorate  on  our  retired  f^lhancpiiil^*^®!®^  been  conferred,  the 

®“  appreciation  of  Sir  Gcor^f  special  mention.  This  is 

“  w?  s;  fisl'a  f  stoi."  "”“■  “• 

Lard  Erskine.  /am  surr^His'**Exee1?^cv w^ll  oew  Chancellor,  His  Excellency 
‘^riring  his  Chancellorshin  thn  tender  solicitude  and 

*  Whfifi°,?<.«“"‘^  “®  emergence  into  vigo^rous  and“hS?r“^n°f  '^^•8  University  from 

your  Pro-OhancdloTIhe  Hon/irth*’ “i^^tribute  “S°%preciation  to 

glory  in  .Province  the  fine  and  genwruroimteia^L® ^ear  upon  the 

gioy  in  the  past  is  the  story  of  a  snnl  i’^aiitres  of  a  house  whose  martial 

ft  directing  it  to  make  thi  ®p  Telugu  literature,  and 

Oappy  province  where  a  genuine  rsn  Jr  f./f®®“*®“®y  0“rs.  humanly  speaking; 

Sem  ®°“®Sonal  Shol  an  implicit  leshe  to 

rulers  and  the  ruled  will  be  among  its  Tain  features.  “  friendly  feeling  between  the 

On  occasions  like  ™  U»ucATiOHAt  System 

SrcoMse”'^  trtre“lutgoiDrstud”^r  t^®  purpose  of 

psp.p.i.i’si  lo“iss  s  S: 

^S^ub®y  should  serve  \he  ^cmi!ftr!7  i°  b°w  they  should  conduct 

histoiv  nf  r  “F  ‘b®y  should  not.  But  may  r  F^®  Ptblio,  and  what  they 

iems  Ff  ft®®  ‘here  a  greato  neS  Ihan  ‘*®'®  *bat  at  no  time  in  the 

fishLft!  F  age  devotion  to  the  truest  teteriftf  =  Tr  H  courage  to  face  the  prob- 
Ynnr  A  P,“blto  service,  and  for  onen  and  ^  the  country,  honour  and  onsel- 

baa  been  moulded  under  vonr  h^fmP**^®^  “'*“^8  to  every  new  light  ? 

oms  and  eollege-classea  and  any  amount  of^  BThri  *f-^“®?®®®  your  school- 

y  amount  of  exhortation  from  me  on  an  occasion 


ntrali'fTT  -uci'  sreaD  ana  imDart' 

larly  enough  it  hL  had  unexpected  P°>'‘ 

reforms  have  been  ignored^  ^and  Lternd“®“rn  *“J 

and  the  PaDchama-untouehaL  ald  mJefs^d-fa'^ulf  ” 

Society,  a  pitiable  outcaste  Tn  tKio  outside  the  | 

legislation  from  being  unnertaly  to  neutrality 

otetrtedi^urthn'Sonnri  nt 

formed  I  Lower  moral  staLdands  are^  ^ 

lives  and  there  has  been  a  rePTrff!,hlooT,ri  j  ^  creeping  into  all 
employed  to  attain  ouraims!®  ^  dangerous  deterioration  in 

sysSm  fs“Lfw1  Hindus  religious  instruction  from  out 

an  inspiring,  humbUng^wd  purifvinlTaifh!!/®  'f  mentioning 

fying  its  nobler  cravine's— -  i?  trv  founded  on  the  verities  of  i 

with  us  has  ceased  to  be  a  livinff^force 

as  a  land  nf  rpIfo-i’Ana  fUr.  u- India  has  always  hi 

a  lana  ot  religions-the  birthplace  of  two  of  the  arreatest  religions  “ 
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f  ^  £  J  T  _ 


not  absorb  even  a  tenth  of  thnso  r  t  ■  .  *■ 

WhS*",VbLC“"fh“”«  ;  'r™™ 

r.  4“  W-Fl  «•;- 4 

fflannal  labour  or  ^and,  for  fhov  cost  of 

sr.iv“eiEs 

Pnrato  employment  jobs  L  nnhi.v®  the 

~  liGartod  RriHrah  presont  system  of  ^  pabiic  services  and 

periodical  examinatimiH°  h  .  “80  has  in  its  essentials  §reat- 

Sadler  Commissions.  There  of  experts,  like  the  B[un4r  Tlni 

“I  “«‘i>«i.ibedS™, if,™  «“■>  f»  •  to'.?  oSiSa 

and'^earn‘^r‘i®'^’^?l®’  eyetem  can  do  a  lot  in  a«o;of 

every  das^'Tek 

^  '  1 1  Jt  0 

s  vf -3  g;.» 

for  receiviDir  collpw/n^  trained  in  such  a  wav 

w  :Sn£  •"  ?»-“£•— "  "fr  “»■ 

RK  eh',‘''!!,t  f »V«-« ‘‘m.  “”  h.",s  ‘SSoS 

leavink  the  tnrt  skilled  workers  k  /n  ho  h  ®‘e- 

seientffic  experte  to  thl  of  men  for  hfeheJ 

and  the  GeSs‘o“ftduS  S|ve\\1he‘SricS 

P^rr..  -n  examining,  planning  and  directing  them; 

,  ’College  Edueatfon  '''' 

mult*L™^^f°’^'^ji”§  ™‘‘‘“‘'on8  or*“shou?d°mosHi^'i“^^"^^®’^^^  Colleges  should 

Snmeni‘s^‘'“‘^®^-  *"?'y  *0^  ‘be  entrantrto  a°"  P"^®‘°  endowmenrand 

education  research.  But  that  this^v™^^  professions,  or  cultural 

S-from^^ur?P°iy  tbe  wealihy  or  llisureri  “?  ’““be  University 

SoriM^  private  b/nefL  iZ  Inf “bibition  and  seholar- 

soS  Snin„  “eholars.  Eve^  in  PniiEoi”  ^ave ‘o  be  provided  for  the 

people  sitii^foS’^®  essential.  In  America  this  is  K“'b[ance  and  per- 

laS  “'^e,  poor  and  ’‘®  ^“best  extent.  W 

S  Sy’lrFi  “f’.'-buro^r^Srof  "ducaToSas^f  b?Si“ei 

richTlife  No’fthatVV^’"''*’^  and  in“uleat'e  iJ^ST  desireloT' 

n^Ate  a“%‘t;Sh'^^^  true  ‘Vt 

greater  and  Bel?«vM»Tr®  ^^bucational  policv  to  enW^h  ,i“bural  training,  but  the 

selLevident.  Indeed  our  verySi]^  k 

I  .b.,,  n„  S  St  " 

'duSes  In^if:',?-^®'’-  TbiB  may  be  trilJd  .“^dress,  the  problem 

Emnl/iSm^f®-^  agriculture  and  colonkaH/fn^l’^  t*^i°  beads,  the  development  of  in- 
a  l^»r5“®“‘ ’“bustries  P08tSpfthf“'-“/“bia  and  abroad, 
been b^bere  is  no^  denvine-  *1  ®“®b  industries  as  require 

ment-lThe  mo?„3  ^bere  are  two^acfors^whfnh  *bat  our  industrial  progress  has 
acoLsihdL®  and  the  human  An  «hnnrf  ^  contribute  to  industriaJ  develop- 
Srial  sufficiency  of  eanitni  raw-produets,  their  easy 

disputed  ttat^wfl  ^h^  ^®‘’°“'^  ““b  sMl  the  h^uman®^*’f°'l®*'°“’  constitute  the 
in  our  nrovLcp  A®’'®  raw-material  in“  ahi^^tn  cannot  be 

p  ovtnce.  There  18  enough  caniioi  country  and 

ougn  capital  m  the  land-only  it  is  shy  and 
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T'l  ■  JijN'GfrNEBElNQ  OOTTirnr’  -n^  a  ''^■ALTAIB— 

.  Jeads  mo  to  the  n.i,.«im.  ,  ^'Ob  Ambhra 

i®  to  be  dev^bK  V  «o«lcI  bo  ^tudSX  «  an 

part  of  the  College  of  ToeK?™L'*'*""f  '’®  ^‘^itled.  Such  an  bRto.n-'“S  industry 

avoid  18  a  eollemnf  nistructinir  jn  an  institution  could  be 

men  must  eb  to  fW  of  the  typo^  of  the  oni*  '^i^at  we  can 

i" pS.  s:'4s;ss 

i.rhd".LTo1\t. ”,r‘! ^“T  S!lo"«fAES™  ,. 

not  well  dovelon ed  are  very  fertile  But  within  the 

t-ural  DepartmeuM'iij"i“®"^  placcH  they  are  atill  nrimin  agriculture  are 

in  the  iChme  8  si  work  but  the  onl?^^^  -^S^irnl- 

an  Agricultural  CoEo  of  o1  r  far  away  from  our  nrif  w 

not  only  a  College  hift  nT.®".’^  u'^"'  0"r  rice,  cocoaimt  and  need 

ij-  Bamalkot  or  TedepamMdem  I  wonder  if  Waitair'^ia  need 

which  I  ;^Se?tinf  sL!?,  .‘’t  suited. Plas® 

“.e  -.../oX  Xr.'rvAXs."""  »i  *X'S,  sax  £; 

So  far  I  have  Ceowth  Off  PorELATION 

r'S.  "a  ™.?al,™Sr  iL  5."“!*  Sr'Etta.TaT'K  1.“  ouldX 

SoSXaXfX  “  "f”™ 

1921  was  310  nrinmn"®®5'“Pi  Popnlation.  Our  ooun  IS  unemploy- 

who  belfc  thlt'^IndSa’  ar?“®  ^^s“ai^  wgards  Ve' mipply®®  of  foSd  ® fhe^°  important 
i^amines  as  such  ’  i  “ake  the  problem  of  foi  “^s- 

^  r  present  rate.  Be  that  as  it 

?urcoVnS’t^;  hi't,;  r4"y-“L  ‘S^h^&i,  seems  to  come  from  the 

i.  popur.XatdXs? .  T™.S'  XS  :•  “'L"?  ilSi; 


Scienti-fif'  «  and  writers  on  thm'  have  been  suggested  by 

Ae “a te  “easuros  of  e^uLnt?"®‘  “sfio“al  probbm  :  (1) 

of  PoimlaBL*S“^®”‘'i*'  ®fs*^i’i8e  PopXuol  Tlinr!"'^  “"‘f  (2)  Raising 

of  the  d«^„T^  measures  of  birth  control  in'  f S‘^«at  difficulties  in  the  way 

SrX’la^t  "«fc  ^.Xe,''S£1‘*  *?  “  >l.Sd“  S  .1- 

lar  this  law  will  operate  tn  j^dia  "  i‘  i®  difficult  to  say  how 

Two  other  remedioa  c  ^^iTlAiMENt  on  Land 
fefn  a\S!tn?  ‘risi?s°®Vd°tf’'®  inferesied  in  this  prob- 

X  A?.X.,XS  Alld-^r 4‘a 

either  feiauee  Th  ”6^810,000^  Mres®'"S“n  States)  18  669,345,000 

buildines  “o‘  fit  for  cultivation  per  cent,  cannot  be  cultivated 

®  ’  water,  roads  or  otherwise  and  that  °nn  i’o^r'^on’  °r  are  occupied  by 

wise,  and  that  an  extent  of  87,962,000,  or  13.2  percent 
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OfTto'l  sfs® per  caot, 
taken  uT or  ar'f  abalSd  ;  anj'^hractual  “a?e 

acres  1.  e.,  34  per  cent  of  the  “otal.  It  wPl  tZt  cultivation  is  228,161,000 

and  the  fallow  lands  amount  to  203  635  000  tproa  cultivable  waste 

land  actually  now  under  cultivation!  Even  if  53  ini!!?  neatly  as  much  as  the 
out  as  fallow  and  pasture  land  for  cattle  and  n«  of  this  is  left 

will  still  be  150  million  acres  avaflable  for  ra!=  P^dnctive,  there 

an  area  of  229,900  square  miles  capable  of  snT.nn.Hf  represent 

persons  by  agricultural  occupation  assumin?^  th,f®  “  Population  of  55,721,750 
land  can  support  250  people.  If  these  lands  ^  ®9nare  mile  of  cultivable 

only  would  the  problem  of  food  supnlv  be  under  cultivation  not 

poblem  of  unemplyment.  For  two  decades  at  extent  the 

decades,  because  economists  tdl  us  tZat^nfU^^®^®  anxiety— 

that  the  output  of  commodities  has  not  ornmn  experience  has  shown 

population.  “Back  to  the  land”  canLt  he  “I  rapidity  as  the 

cent  of  whom  live  by  agriculture.  Oace“  ae-ain  Iff  Py  »  People  70  per 

educational  system.  The  educated  man  thfnks  il  benrath  1° 
hand  to  the  plough.  His  contempt  for  manna!  lahnn.  his  dignity  to  put  his 

office,  the  pride  of  power,  the  ceTaintv  o^  a  prpjerbial.  The  Iwe  of 

requisites  and  the  respect  which  even^the  loweft  unholy 

have  deflected  men  from  land.  This  preat  i.,  the  Sircar  command 

worthy  desire  for  ill-gotten  wealth  must  fnd  Othprwi«r7i!'' 

Here  we  have  five-eights  as  much  land  available  fofOTltivaHon® 

actually  under  cultivation.  If  onlv  this  lanrt  if  ®t:ea  that  is 

educated  and  if  our  educated  men  are  prepared  to  tur^  fn’^ta  unemployed 

securing  jobs,  there  will  be  a  chance  of  not  onlv  « 

educated  and  uneducated  unemployed  but  also  of  inc^slnp  X  ®“P’oy“ent  for  all 

tion  of  the  country  and,  conseauentlv  fnr  an  i-  ®  nS^ultural  prodne- 

men  will  u...!®'t"®°,“y.’.tof  nu  increase  of  national  — 
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t  waosi- 


*01  Cl  til'll  s 

fasliionedj 
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..  rwaoEi- 

y  fi  commonweal  of  mankind.  contribute  in  qm 

"  G  0  i  Klv'^l!  vve  probe 

Jseal  and  urdiaggSr^  the  trutkof  TC  liW 

member  tke  sayiiijr  of  Roor’atoH '^♦h  icnowiedKo  and  shS^',,  assiduous 

duatea  of  the  indbra  Un  v«^v  vn  ,  ““  ""^^““inod  ]"fe  i!  not  ’'  ““d  Ne¬ 
llie  and  Its  stern  rcnlitioH  ,  oH  : '^’  “co  stepping  out  in^  Qra- 

&ratir"  'of  wiil  avoirs  uX'yoTAf 

want^lead?r  and'TS  wlo  Selt imes"  tLt"^""  tofi/to  aSt 

delusion  end  allow  no  not  Truth  llf  li'^iog,  we 

us  evil  influences  and  danff/’i-niii^  i^  times  are  great  thnrn^o  darkness,  nurse  no 

caution  you.  Mimo  isTeef  °fn  nn®"„Kf“!“  “gainsf*^ whi  h  I  elnn^ 

Oharity.  Have  as  tho  hall  morl”  abundant  measure  for  tu„f  °  strongly 

T'‘°'’  »i  “iSfo?  „r,o  ,?,;t“‘r-4i“"i'St“  “"Ta*'fti”' 

worroni,  m.  Ab  meci  th  iik  ha  win  .  seriously  ahom  ^hT  ^  Tt  the 

l'‘tST\  “  “  “=  ?»  cfraS 

Lord  E'Oeebery,  *‘J)ay  hy  PO^der  oyer  this  r 

s;fLif‘ihrirth"^t^ 

sXniit  its^sKgtftL'Vf a£rv 

you  I  ’  ^  y™  «'cd  I  Graduates  of  the  fellowmen. 

Andhra  Tlmversity,  God  be  with 


» 

The  Ponjab  Oniversity  Convocation 

adZsi,hrsaTd  o?the“S.  De^mberlgs^®  of  *6 

MoBtnf/^.,  .  ‘•emoer  1934.  In  the  course  of  his 

it  has  inherited 

too  primitive  to  mee?o^r*m*a®  now*judfed^“bv°^  education  which  although 

a  system  to  which  indsod  “modern  requirements  ^r  nhilT  oompetent  authorities  to  be 
It  has  brougff  witWn  0,1’"®  ‘o  be  grateful  “oment  deprecate 

given  an  impetul  to  ‘fje  treasures  of  good  work  it  hardone. 

mental  attitude  and  «n  “’‘odeotual  advance  of  thf  ““d  science  and  has 

Above  all,  it  has  rSadn  ft  on  life  whM,  P®°P'®.-  gi^en  us  a 

giving  us  a  commonl®„l?2!«‘“o  foe  ^8  to  iiavA  J  W  .  ■  ’W  m  S»  .  '  '  -.  '  '  ' 


Above  ali;  it  ras  made“f  on  hfr“;h?V f>®  People,  It  has  giv^n^ra 

gwing  US  a  common  5  for  us  to  have  western  world. 

r«.S4“,'S2;  ;  "3™ 

llS  lii  ®Srj  '<rol5'^th“^  •*  ““  •“ 

both  social  and  poIitfcAi  ®?,f®bliBhed  to  the  present  °d^T,  ^!u  f”“e  when  the  first  three 
history  of  the  comltrf a  oouditions  of  Indian  life, 

priviledged  class  is  bd’o^  whiei^  ^iQprecedented  in  the 

rions  and  the  wel!-nrote?J.|P^?®®*f  “  new  orfar  dn  education  to  a  small 

j®®  ^u.a  general^ise  in^^th®®®  Peivileges  hare  been^eff^f*^?  o*®®®  distine- 
democratic  institutions  itftw®  etandara  of  livinff  ®-^®?f'eefy  challenged.  There 

uwons  »“  ‘lie  country  there  faarbfl£’.®“^-5;'‘f*  ‘fio  intrSduetion  of 

Pooo  “  rapidly  increasing  demand 


6vam.u«,i4jiuu  uiAuuuij  rem 
scions  of  the  defects  caangwg  conditions.  W 

that  they  need  no  special  mMtfon^  Thll®  .education,  indeed  they  are 

education  in  this  country.  It  is'  generaUy  ^Kcli^uLd’  fh^ 

education  ia  India  has  grown  esDeciaHv  in  it=  f  *•  ‘^oday  that  the 
planning:  it  has  not  foHowed  anl^rlin l.r,/  ’‘f ^ juception,  without  any 
The  grelt  men  of  the  oast  to  whL,  out  outline  of  dei 

of  thl  existing  iLian  universiHns  InT^n^T  foresight  we  owe  the  f 
ancient  country  with  obiects  whioh  t  system  of  educatiot 

could  not  be  expected  to  havp  n  a®  were  most  desirable 

taut  future  and^its  numerous  problems^^Wp  ^  °  enough  vision  c 
great  institutions  thp^nmi  ^fff=  ?  .■  ®  received  abundantly  fr 

old  tradition  with  all  fts  present  dirntnlSs^VY®  iuteited  from 

both  assets  and  liabilities  ^  Vnn  heritage  from  the  past 

last  December  evisao'eri  snmo  your  convocation 

difficult  Se^^Lh  Ln net®  y°'i  described  as 

claimsofarSyc^an-in^  fntnre  f  ‘How  to  i 

adjust  the  demanrU  nf  0^  a  coQser?ati¥0  past  f 

To  hold  the  haknr^P  the  Btudeuts'  demand  for  a  11^ 

abstruse  Larnffir  the^®mouffiin^nf ’?he"®7 

to^h“eirseriou8®p?Smra3  p“  rtfeukf  iLation!  You 

S&Sf '7^  u^arTu  dX  cjn®sid“^g'^ 

L  rys'  oKLS"‘Zi  ‘rnL^r s™ 


EDTJOATIOI^AL  progress  in  INDIA  r  rAir  . 

one  poinfe  which  needa  snmA  i-  *■ 

.  sr;.r„s;'  ssf 

reconstructed  system  of  cducatint;  wWt,  instruction  is  English  in  fs 

tt"“S„r  "ix '!:™  “3: 

hey  go  in  for  it,  the  better  for  them.  For  nnart  ^^ucation  and  the  earlie 

^ould,  in  that  case,  be  far  more  likely  to  be^h  ^oiisiderations,  the^ 

of  life  than  would  bo  many  of  thos^vho  no.f  the  humbler  occup’ationi 

Following  a  shortened  secondary  coiipap^  to  graduate, 

mediate  course  for  a  smaller  numhpr^ny^^'  ^  three-year  Inter 

a.  u”l',“  4.  ""a  t’'S?S  ““ 

intermediate  course  in  two  imoortant  ^rAHnnAic  t;,?*  from  our  present 

Far  and  secondly,  which  is  a  longer  by  on 

not  only  in  actual  teaching  but  in  jidmirP-af* separated  from  the  university 
Intermediate  classes  fromihe  Miversi  ^  1’^“'*  control.  The  separatb^f 

Dmyersity  Commission  who  coiisidereZ  Ihat*^  tho^  ^  recommended  by  the  Calcutta 
demanded  a  re-organisation  of  Higher  development  of  university  wort 

purpose  it  was  ^necessary  that  thf  wort  education  and  that  for  tMs 

should  be  trans^ferred  to  insttutio^s  of  of  th 

of  ®r  ^,^’*‘■868.  This  authoriative  vicTwas*  Xo/f  f  be  called  Inter- 

of  the  Indian  universities  which  were  cremprl  nt>  rP!!  immediately  adopted  by  some 
of  the  Commission’s  report.  In  TraoHro“t,.  ‘be  publication 

difficult  to  carry  out  this*^ rccornmcn^ation'^of  baa  been  found  exceedingly 

seem  to  favour  the  separation^f  tho*  :L  *  the  Commission.  The  colleges  do  not 
I^e  reasons  underlying  this  are  nartl-w  ^  P‘e'-.™e*f’'ato  classes  from  the  degree  classes 

place,  the  iatermedfa?e^W^  partW  academie.  fn'^the^ 

tive.  The  employment  of  a  combined  staT  fit  p  *a  ‘be  colleges  are  remunera- 
8  economical  and,  incidentally  g^ts  thni  ifutermediate  classes 

the  lectures  of  the  more  hi/hlv^intfrr  j  ^  students  the  benefit  of 

for  instruction  in  B “a.  cTassy*^  ‘‘bo  are  normally  ployed 

the  existfng'^conditioM! ‘^°Bu?  we^are“nor^^^  Particularly  under 

un  which  all  the  different  a  reconstructed  system  of 

should  be  ^considered  in  relation  to^f-hA  The  intermediate  stage 

SA^r’^f  ^  shortened  Secondary  OoursA^^^^*^ i  educational 

Course  ought  to  hive  ''  |^^ee-year  Degree  Course, 

"^^^iotain  the  standard  of  uiiivAraut  separate  place  of  its  own. 

word,  the  teAiching  resources  of  the  nniuArJif  io  the  true  sense  of  the 

children  wh  are  as  diverted  to  the 

•A.^^P  ideal  of  a  university  as  tojeceiveuniversityeduca- 

pursuit  of  truth  can  hardly  be  realised  if  wa  of  scholars  engaged  in  the 

an  overwhelming  number  of  imSu^  y^Ths.  ^ 

I  hnvA  i*r»nM  4  11  EdUCATIOH 

P“Pb,\bois  u„"fflTo  education  for  the  average 

iTmnJf  i,}’®®'  “'‘b  me  if  I  venture  learning  and  research.  You 

subject.  There  seem  to  be  ^wo  ‘evirl^  “  0“  ‘bis  very 

distressing  problem  °of  midr?ie  a? "ffispect  of  the  way  in 

fl*- .On  the  one  band  there  are  ““employment  should  be  dealt 

education  and  demand  an  increased  ^  defective  system  of 

Hiffi  on  the  other  hand  there  »iore  generous  scale  throughout  the 

difficulties  are  largely  due  to  the  .some  thinkers  to  whom  the  present 

industrial  needs  of  thA^  attention  of  Government  to 

deal,  they  maintain,  by  develoninD-  ^  country.  Government  can  do  a  great 

StLr  our  younf  mem  of  the  country  and  by  creating 

either  contention.  But  no  single  rempriJ'^^f^  f  touch  to  be  said  in  support  of 

*10  single  remedy  IS  adequate  for  such  a  com^^  and 
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catried  away  by  the  slieeir  novdy  o£  an  original  thought.  Eemember  that  all  bad 
things  in  the  world  like  all  good  things  must  have  been  new  at  one  time  or 
anotlier.  Act  therefore  with  the  greatest  circumspection. 

Beakch  for  Truth 

Eemember  one  thing  more  in  your  choice— the  peculiar  characteristics  of  life  in 
your  country.  What  is  elixir  for  one  man  is  poison  for  another  ;  and  this  is  no 
less  true  about  countries  and  nations  than  it  is  about  men.  Therefore,  be  not 
carried  away  by  false  analogies.  Blind  imitation  is  the  course  of  all  intellectual 
life,  which  is  built  loss  on  obedience  and  adoration  than  on  rebellion  and  scepti¬ 
cism,  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  can  be  no  successful  rebellion  without  the 
discinline  of  obedience  and  no  useful  scepticism  without  an  apprenticeship  in  faith 
and  ey^  in  adow  Therefore,  learn  the  true  secret  of  obeying  and  rebelliag, 
believing  and  disbelieving  in  this  complex  life,  for  it  is  the  glory  of  a  cultured  man 
to  understand  it.  The  search  for  Truth  is  an  arduous  journey  and  full  of  pitfalls, 
but  this  understanding  will  teach  you  how  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
awd  will  enable  you  to  reach  the  goal  unscathed  by  the  trials  and  dimcuUies^ beset- 

tin^^yom  palh.to  ahould  stand  as  the  culmination  of  a  period  of 

apprenticeship  under  your  teachers  for  the  life  which  is  waiting  for  you  outside, 
removed  from  the  protective  care  of  your  alma  mater,  Thisc  ulmination,  like  every 
other  in  the  history  of  a  progressive  mind,  is  only  a  beginning.  We  are  alive  and 
progressive  only  bo  long  as  our  culmination  are  our  beginning.  _  If  your  character 
has  been  properly  trained,  you  should  have  learnt  that  no  end  is  an  encj  ^m  itseli. 
It  is  only  a  means  to  another  and  a  greater  end.  A  properly  regulated  life  w  not 
like  a  vast  level  stretch  of  land  ;  it  is  like  a  mountain  range  of  many  peaks.  When 
you  have  climbed  one  peak,  you  have  a  vision  of  another  higher  and  more  maiestic. 
And  thus,  through  landscapes  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  you  pass  on  to  the  myesty 
of  the  most  sublime  heights.  It  may  not  bo  given  to  every  one  of  us  to  reach  the 
highest  peak,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  reach  our 

highest* 


The  Aligarh  iBsliin  Universily  Coavocalioa 

Sir  Shah  Muhammad  Suleiman,  in  his  extempore  address  at  the  Gonvocation  ^of 
the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  held  at  Aaligarh  on*the  22nd,  December  1934,  saiu.^ 

An  extremely  disappointing  feature  of  the  modern  system  of  education  is 
that  many  youngmen  having  obtained  distinctions  in  their  academic 
utterly  unable  to  find  means  to  maintain  themselves,  much  less  to  supporr  me 
families.  During  the  last  century  when  the  supply  of  men 
knowledge  was  small,  the  Government  services  alone  were  enough  to  absorb  me^^en- 
tire  output  of  the  schools  and  the  colleges.  But  now  with  the  increasing  L 

the  number  of  matriculates  and  graduates,  the  supply  exceeds  by 
demand,  leading  to  an  acute  situation  and  chronic  unemployment. 
mendouB  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  men  turned  out  every  year,  me 
cies  in  the  posts  can  never  be  sufficient  for  them,  and  the  acuteness  of 
m cut  is  bound  to  become  still  more  chronic  with  the  advance  of  years,  ana  axscon- 
tent  will  foster  hatred  against  the  existing  order  of  things.  ,  , 

increase  in  the  number  of  students  during  l^he^  last  ^uecaaes  xia» 
been  phenomenal  ;  and  judging  from  the  vastness  of  the  population  which  -stui  ^re¬ 
mains  to  be  educated  and  the  small  percentage  of  literacy  attained  so  far,  tuere^ca 
equally  be  no  doubt  that  the  numbers  will  go  on  increasing  at  a 
It  is  futile  to  try  to  limit ^^t^^  number  of  boys  and  girls  reading  in  m®  ®  wl 

collegeB.  If  accommodation  not  available,  the  schools  and  colleges  memseive^ 
will  multiply.  For  a  country  with  hundreds  of  millions  of  ^  people,  it  cannot  oe 
said  with  any  truth  that  the  present  number  of  students  is  by  any 
large.  Proportionately  speaking,  the  number  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  coun¬ 
tries  like  England  ;  and  there  is  no  justification  for  taking  any  steps  to  pxevent  an 
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infrpasp  in  the  future.  Howsoever  unfortunate  in  some  respects  the  ultimi^  con¬ 
sequence  may  be,  the  increasing  demand  for  education  “  “te  It  is 

inevitable  that  the  number  must 

honeless  to  try  to  stem  the  tide ;  the  remedy  is  to  remodel  the  system  oi  euue 
so  as  to  find  new  fields  of  occupation  for  such  increasing  number. 

Drastic  Oveehadung  Needed 

The  time  is  eone  when  mere  literary  or  scientific  education  imparted  in  most  of 
the^Indian  educational  institutions  could  suffice  to  find  ^  el?stin^g 

men  and  women.  The  whole  system  requires  a 

institutions,  which  impart  mere  general  education  occu- 

tional  institutions  so  as  to  benefit  the  s  udenfs  tor  various  j 
paiions.  The  secondary  schools  throughout  the  eo^try  are 
to  provide  purely  literary  education  ^  f  a hfy  matrmulates  M  aum 

universities,  and  not  so  . Ws  S  lo  doubt,  contributed  to 

to  occupations  and  callings.  The  existing  schools  h  ,  0  consequence  of 

the  progress  of  secondary  ed^  Boys 

these  very  schools  that  the  promem  oi  unempiuj  o-tvpn  nnthlos'  but  a  smatter* 

are  take/  away  from  their  hereffitery  o«<=«Pf  tons  and  a^ 

mg  of  literary  education^  instead.  amcnlturaL  indiislrial  and 

schools  were  changed,  nal  toinlng  ^should  be  made  compulsory  so  that 

commercial  activities.  °onte  vocational  uan  «  ,  ,  having  learnt  some  art 

no  student  should  be  allowed  ‘0  pass  out  0  g.°^  ^  prosecute  his  studies 

or  craft,  on  whieh_  he  oould  fell  back,  if  he  cannot  anoru  F  training, 

further.  The  curriculum  of  the  high  schools 

and  the  examination  be  not  a  mere  test  ^r  admission  to  unim^i^^^^^ 

present.  The  problem^  of  trnemployme  .  trade,  the  students  were 

instead  of  creating  in  their  “m^s  a^  contop^  or  t^it^^  Manual 

given  some  special  training  for  it,  and  ®  subiect  would  help  to  give  great 

training  or  handicraft  introduced  as  a  Mmpulsory  sublet  womiu  ^  | 

relief  aid  provide,  sufficieut  be?oK  school  stage, 

obviate  the  necessity  of  their  Pi“‘‘“f/“‘^ocdar/ education  would  divert  a  large 

A  radical  change  m  the  oi  _  sphool  educatioa  to  useful  oecnpa- 

number  of  students  at  the  ehnuld  be  gradually  transformed  into 

tions  and  callings.  Goyemment  schools  to  serve  as  models  to 

institutions  of  ^  be  directed  mainly  towards 

similar  private  institutions,  TnpoHAnal  training  side  by  side  with  general 

semi-industrial  spools,  imparting  vocaUonai  ™  schools  in  all  the 

education  The  aim  shouM  ™be  trained  to  earn  their  Ir  '■ 

hood  by  taking  to  small  industries  not  requinng  muea  capaa 

Both  C0ETTOAL  and  economic  Advancement  ^  - 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  liave  come 

the  cultural  and  the  utiiitarian  _P°^  .  j  j:tg  ^ith  the  gradual  advance  of 

occupy  a  prominent  position. in  0^^^  to  erOw  greater  and  greater  still.  Ihey^a^ 

education,  their  importance  IS  il  the  country  deigned  for  to 

without  question^ some  of  rewsitories  of  human  knowledge,  thw  are 

extension  and  diffusion  of  knowled  fc  ®  gP-tions  of  science  and  art  made  in  to 

to  collect  together  and  f  eserre  the  acquis^  stimulate  new  disc^ 

bygone  ages ;  and  ^  inter/ret  the  philosophy  of  ^  to  to 

:■  ^veries  and  inventions.  They ,«  ,  ■  and  open  ■  a  new  way  for  original 

inodera  mind,  strike  out  a  “P  “Pj  for  .careying  on 

investigation.  In  -addition  to  Peing  tne  en^.^.^  must  ever  remam  to  great 

litOTary  study  and  seientifie.  research.  “  ^  gj  feelings  and  to  bmiding  np.of 

centres  for  the  eultivation  gaantW  as  well  as  the  quality  of  in- 

character.  Their  meritowoPl'^iTncil^ge  to^to^  are  able  to  make  through  he 

tellectual  contribution  to  human  knowle  g  _  ^  .  and  scholars,  and  on  to 

devoted  labours  and  valuable  ^  fmnaf  ^*6^  traditions.  ^ 

cultural  education  that  they  are  “le  to  mpart  Hiatenal  wogress 

But  there  is  the  utilitarian  aspect  as  well.  .  .p.  unj.ersitv  education.  Univer- 

of  a  country  is  linked  up  with  to  growth  of  sanctuarfes  cut  off  from  the 
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adfEocemeiit.  of  the  eountry,  but  ixho  in  its  economic  development,  which  will  be 
expedited  in  iiroportioii  to  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  technical  education,  and 
its  pace  will  be  regulated  by  the  growth  of  university  departments  where  practical 
knowledge  is  taught. 

System  is  at  Pa  tilt 

A  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  graduates  find  themselves  unable  to  fit 
into  tbo  economic  Bcheme  of  the  country.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  is  due 
to  the  universities  flooding  the  country  with  too  many  graduates.  But  the  fault 
lies  not  with  the  number  but  with  the  system  of  university  education,  which  con¬ 
centrates  attention  on  literary  education  mostly  and  scientific  instruction  party,  and 
does  not  make  the  students  qualified  for  any  trade  or  profession,  except  the  piofessiou 
of  law  and  education.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tho  profession  of  law  is  so  over-crowded. 
The  universities,  which  are  imparting  only  general  education  and  are  suffering  from  an 
utter  lack  of  specialisation,  should  boldly  face  tho  fact  and  mould  themselves  so  as  to 
bo  in  a  position  to  find  employment  for  their  graduates  in  industries,  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  just  as  much  as  in  the  services.  The  universities  would  be  failing  in  their  duty, 
if  they  were  to  allow  their  students  to  be  drifted  away  after  completing  their  courses 
of  study,  without  any  fixed  aim  in  mind,  and  throw  them  out  into  a  world  of  fierce 
competition,  where  they  may  not  earn  even  half  as  much  as  they  spent  as  students. 
The  academic  authorities  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  guide  the  students  under 
their  care  in  selecting  their  future  lines  of  occupation  ;  and  the  courses  of  study 
should  be  so  organised  as  to  compel  the  students  to  make  up  an  early  choice  of 

career,  . 

The  universities  should  readapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  must 
adjust  their  teaching  to  tho  requirements  of  the  various  professions,  services  and 
industries.  University  life  must  be  in  living  contact  with  tho  practical  problems  of 
the  country  ;  and  to  achieve  this  tho  universities _  must  enter  into  active  co¬ 
operation  with  established  industrial  institutions.  It  is  only  by  the  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  commercial  utility  made  by  universities  that  betterment  of  the  econo- 
nomic  conditions  of  India  can  be  brought  about  What  is  wanted  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  research  to  industrial  developments,  and  this  can  be  procured  by 
co-ordination  and  harmony  betweeen  the  universities  and  the  pioneer  industries  oi 
the  country.  Only  a  reorganization  on  such  lines  will  meet  the  crisis.* 

OO-OEDINATION  AND  QO-OPEBATION 

Of  late  years,  much  has  been  said  on  coordination  and  co-operation  among  the  various 
uuivexBitles.  The  dream  that  there  should  be  cooperation  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  tew 
particular  subjects  should  be  taught  af  one  university  and  at  that  university  exclusively, 
is  not  capable  of  being  realized.  Co-ordination  in  the  sense  that  a  subject  should  not 
be  introduced  if  provision  for  it  exists  at  some  other  university  can  be  tnougnt  oi 
only  when  the  question  of  the  addition  of  some  minor  subjects  of  lesser  importance 
arises.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present  list  of  subjects  taught  in  the  Indian  uni- 
versiticB  is  not  such  as  to  leave  much  room  for  curtailment  or  cut.  Unitary  teacn- 
ing  universities  have  of  a  necessity  to  be  self-contained,  which  implies  that  there 
should  be  facility  for  the  teaching  of  at  least  all  the  important  subjects  on  tne 
Arts  and  the  Science  sides.  The  facilities  that  exist  in  the  Indian  timversiiies,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  the  arts  classes,  are  not  very  wide,  and  it  is  extremely  ^  houDtiui 
whether  a  further  limitat  on  would  be  of  any  utility  at  all.  If  a  free  choice  of  the 
subjects  is  to  be  given  to  the  students,  the  question^  of  combination  is  a^  ^ 
dependent  on  individual  talents  and  aptitude,  necessitating  adequate  provision  lo 
all  the  important  subjects.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping, 
and  to  some  duplication  of  work  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  avoided. 

For  instance,  the  number  of  subjects  taught  at  the  Muslim  University  ^ 

first  sight,  appear  to  be  large,  but  they  include  only  the  important 
of  which  are  altogether  indispensable.  They  comprise  only  the  important  hranc 
of  knowledge,  for  which  there  is  always  a  great  demand,  and  in  most 
classes  are  usually  full.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  ’u 

will  never  be  possible  to  abolish  any  department  altogether.  If  the  numher  or  - 
jects  prescribed  at  Aligarh  were  compared  with  the  number  of  subjects 
Cambridge,  Oxford  or  London,  the  contrast  would  be  striking.^  Perhaps 
talk  of  reducing  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  Indian  universities,  are 
that  at  the  big  English  Universities  well  over  150  different  subjects  are  avauab 
students  and  there  is  adequate  staff  to  teach  all  of  them. 
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In  Western  countries,  technology  dominates  the  /‘^>T®ture^and 

ades  the  entire  civilization,  and  success  lies  in  harnessing  the  forces  of  JNature  ana 

u?uLing  them  for  the  purposes  of  man  Their  ^d  of  mas3“So: 

trial  and  mechanical  revolution,  which  has  introduced  a  nticps  This  would 

duction  into  industries,  yielding  better  quality  or  loyr  prices  Th« 

have  hit  manual  labour  very  hard  but  for  that  fact  that  ^be  who  univer- 

available  to  them.  Countries  like  Germany,  Italy  and  industrial 

Bities  great  centres  of  industrial  research  with  a  view  to  “eir  mans 

and  technical  knot!  ledge  of  the  West  commerce  can  provide  sufficient 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  ia  f  f actorie?a^^ 

STverf  y  af  fof  onTy°"the%uyr'^  ffi^^^^^^^  other  big  industries  are 

develoffinff^  We  can  foresM  that  in  the  immediate  future  progress  will  lie  in  the 
developing,  we  can  foresee  tnac  m  iue  i  ^  extension  of  water 

direction  of  electrification  of  all  me  rmmhpr  of  pWtrica 

works  to  all  the  towns.  These  alone  will  absorb  a  jej?  large  ”^ber  ^electrica 

and  mechanical  engineers.  Jben  again,  ‘gb«  jeo“ve  f 

field  for  employment  of  technical  experts.  Be^ffies  manufac^w^^^^ 

agricultural  industry,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  T  nLe  wUh  the  advafc4 

their  mpthnda  arp  prude  and  nrimitive  and  have  not  kept  pace  witn  me  aavance 
meir  memoas  are  cruae  ana  ^  pomi  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  which  are 

of  scientific  improvements  adopted  in  omer  aI  thp  mialitv  of 

competing  with  India.  There  is^  great  room  for  ^ 

lonrl  vrvyrv^QncirvlxT  ?T>r»T’DQfilP  f.hp  value  of  asiricnitural  prouiice.  . 


«il|  In  r€cei?i«g  itiiiiiiflecjnt  donations  and  grants  irom  Indian  Princes  and' other'' 
plii'tiiillsropii'ls  ;"'bnl  this  gnnarosily  may,  in  no  small  measure,  be  due  to  the  accepted 
'iiilllty  of  the  stibiectft  taught  there. 

the  tiithorilies  of  the  Benares  'University  appreciated  at  an  early ■  stage  that., 
teehnicfil  knowie'dga  combined  with  the  practical  training  is  best  calculated  ■  'to 
promote  indigenous  industries  anl  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  "country.  ' 
Their  eflbtls  have  been  concentrated  on  devoting  more  than  a  quarter  of  the,  'entire 
luiitifl  to  the  cslaltlishmcnt  of  the  clepartmonts  of 'technology,  Mechanical ,  and  .'Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  Applied  Geology  and  Surveying, 'Botany 
and.  Agriculture, 'Industrial  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  and  .other'  subjects  'of 
practical  importance  are  included  in  the  Faculty  of  Science.  Manufactures  of' oils, 
foaps  and  scents,  enamelling  and  electro-plating  and  numerous  other  practical  things 
arc'  being  taught*  The  Engineering  Oollege  has  about  550  students,  who' while 
pumimg  Ihck  st'Udies,  arc  also  engaged  in  producing  electric  ceiling  fans,  other  me-, 
ehardcal' appliances  and  small  nmchtncB.  Great  attempt  is  being  made  to  produce' 
cheap  eornm'ercia'l  products  as  subatitute  for  imported  materials.  The  departments 
of  Technology  a're  in  direct  touch  with  manufacturers  and  have  secured  a  special 
g'rant  from"  the  'Government  of  United  Provinces.  The  great  success  achieved  by 
these  'depart'mcntB  lies  in  this  fact  that  the  engineering  graduates  of  the  Benares. 
University  are  to  be  found  in  every  town  in  India  holding  suitable  posts.  They,  are 
thus  not  only  earning  a  living  for  themselves  but  actually  helping  the  indusmal 
and  commercial  development  of  the  country.  This  is  a  great  achievement  of  which 
the  Hind'U  University  can  justly  bo  proud,  and  which  example  the  Muslim  .Umver- 

sitv  would  d''0  well  to  follow* 

Of  course,  the  inadequacy  of  funds  Is  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
Improvements.  It  is  not  always  found  possible  on  financial  grounds  to  open  ^  new 
departments,  however  much  they  may  be  needed.  Indeed,  sometimes  even  existing 
departments  have  to  be  badly  starved.  But  once  the  policy  of  introducing  technical 
education  has  been  decided  upon,  it  is  possible  gradually  to  transform  existing 
departments  by  suitably  changing  the  syllabus,  even  though  the  process  he 

slow. 

Lead  Simple  Lives 

In  a  poor  country  like  India  where  the  average  annual  income  per  head  is  about 
146th  of  the  average  amount  per  head,  which  is  yearly  saved  and 
savings  bank  aeoounts  in  England,  the  financial  resources  of  private  /ustitutions  are 
bouna  to  be  always  critical  Private  universitieB  cannot  have  a  boumimr  supply  oi 
funds,  and  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  highly  paid  teaching  staff.  The  teaemog 
staff  of  the  Muslim  University  have  already  made  a  sacrifice  and  cheerfully  sunmiuea 
to  cuts  in  their  salaries.  As  security  of  tenure  is  essential  for  a  hearty  devotion  lo 
work,  it  would  be  a  wise  course  to  give  them  a  definite  assurance  to  ^jmoveaii 
future  anxieties*  If  financial  resourees  do  not  improve  much,  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  a  new  revised  scale  of  lower  salaries  for  new  entrants  witnouc 
adversely  affecting  the  present  incumbents. 
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The  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Indian  Constitiitional  Iteforim^  was 
published  on  the  22nd.  November  1934.  The  composition  of  the  Committee  was  as 

House  of  Lords  il6  Memlers) Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Ohaneellor, 
Marquess  oi  Salisbury,  Marquess  of  Zetland,  Marquess 

Beading,  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  of  Lytton,  Earl  Peel,  ^rd  MiiMetom  Lord  ^ 
(M.  Lothian),  Lord  Harding  of  Penhurst,  Lord  Irwin,  Lord  Snell,  Lord  Eankeillonr, 

and  Lord  Hutchinson  of  Montrose. 

HcMse  of  Commons  {16  Me^nhers)  Major  Attlee,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Cadogan,_»r 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Cocks,  Sir  Eegmald  Craddock,  Mr.  Davidson,  dMr.  Issm 
Foot  fieeretarv  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Mr.  Morgan  Jones, 

Eustace  Percy,  Miss  Pickford,  Secretary,  Sir  John  Simon,  Sir  John  Wardlaw-Milne, 
and  Earl  Winterton.  . 

meaates  from  the  Jndiaw  Siafes  :-Bao  Bahadur  Sir  V.  T.Krishnama  Chan. 
C.  L  E.^-  Nawab  Sir  Liaqat  Hyat-Khan,  O.  B.  E.  ;  Naw^  Sir  Mnhaminad  _  Akbat 
Hydati Sir  Mirza  Muhammad  Ismail,  C.  1.  E.,  0.  B.  E. ;  Sir  l^nubhai  " 
shanker  Mehta,  C.  S,  I. ;  Sir  Prabhasankar  Dalpatram  Pattam,  E.  C.  I.  E.  and 

Mr.  Y.  Thom  bare.  ' 

Delegates  from  Continental  British  India  :-His  Highness  the  Eight  Hone 
Sultan  Sir  Mahomed  Shah,  Aga  Khan,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  0.  I.  _E.,  G.  G  G 
0,  P.  Eamaswami  Aiyar,  E.  0.  I.  E.  ;  Dr.  B.  E.  Cnm 

Mr.  A.  H.  Guznavi  ;  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir 

A.  Eangaswami  Iyengar;  Mr.  M.  B.  Jayakar  ;  N.  M.  Joshi , m  N^.  E 
Begum  Shah  Nawaz ;  Eao  Bahadur  Sir  A.  P.  Patro  ,  Sir  AMur  ^h 

Eiehfc  Honourable  Sir  Tei  Bahadur  Sapru,  K.  G.  S.  I , 

SWat  Ahmad  Khan  ;  4rdar  Bahadur  Buta  Singh  ;  Sir  Nnpendra  Nath  S 
Sir  Puru^Xrndas  Thakurdas.  C.  I.  E.,  M.  B.  E,.  and  Mr.  Zafrulla  Khan. 


Delegates  from  the  Province  of  Ewrma  ^Sra  Shwe  i  Mr.  C.  H.  Camt 
M.  B.  E.,  Mr.  N.  M.  Oowasji,  U  Kya  Di^  Mr. 

TT  Maii  ncr :  Df.  Ba  Maw,  Dx.  Ba  Be,  Dr.  Ma  Saw  Say  U  Shwe  Tha  aua 
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Press  Siimmary 


heir  Beporb  to  Parliamoiit  the  Joint  Select  Committee  place  on 
ttion  of  the  help  derived  from  their  discussions  with  the  Indiau 
c  mention  is  made  of  the  Joint  Memorandum  signed  by  all  the 
3gatefl  ^  which  is  stated  to  have  been  of  great  service  to  the 
ing  British  Indian  views. 

of  a  constitutional  settlement  are  discussed  in  an  introductory 
ittee  note  that  the  subtle  ferments  of  education,  the  impact  of 
DWbh  of  a  sense  of  nationality  have  combined  to  create  a  public 
which  it  would  be  a  profound  error  for  Parliament  to  ignore, 
utertain  these  aspirations  constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 


of ^  pubho  opinion  are  often  of  doubtful  value,  nevertheless  a  public  opinion  does 
exist  strong  enough  to  affect  what  has  been  for  generations  the  main  strength  of 
the^  Oovernment  of  India,  that  is,  its  instinctive  acceptance  by  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  people.  History  has  repeatedly  shown  the  unwisdom  of  judging  the  political 
consciousnesa  of  a  people  by  the  standard  of  its  least  instructed  class. 

But  a  lecognition  of  Indian  aspirations,  with  a  necessary  preface  to  any  study 
of  Indian  constitutional  problems,  is  an  insufficient  guide  to  their  solution.  Bes- 
ponsible  Government  to  which  these  aspirations  are  mainly  directed  to-day  is  not 
an  automatic  device  which  can  be  manufactured  to  specification.  It  is  not  even  a 
machine  which  will  run  on  a  motive  power  of  its  own.  Framers  of  written 
constitutions  may  be  misled  by  deceptive  analogies.  The  mere  copyist  of  British 
institutions  would  fall  into  dangerous  errors  if  he  were  to  assume  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  establish  similar  institutions  in  India  merely  by  reproducing  provi¬ 
sion^  found  in  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  these  grounds 
the  Committee  hold  that  a  Constitution  Act  for  India  must  seek  to  give  statutory 
form  to  ‘safeguards'  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  Parliamentary  Government, 
but  which  in  Great  Britain  haye  no  sanction  save  that  of  established  custom  ;  and 
when^thia  is  done  it  will  remain  true  that  Parliamentary  Government  in  India  may 
well  develop  on  lines  different  from  those  at  Westminster.  , 

In  affirming  the  view  that  constitutional  development  should  be  evolutionary,  the 
Committee  state  that  the  safest  hypothesis  on  which  they  can  proceed,  and  the 
one  most  in  accordance  with  British  constitutional  history,  is  that  the  future 
government  of  India  will  be  successful  in  proportion  as  it  represents  not  a  new 
creation  but  the  natural  evolution  of  past  tendencies. 

The  Committee  suggest  that  from  that  point  of  view  Parliament  may  well 
approach  the  first  and  basic  proposal  of  founding  the  new  constitutional  system  m 
India  on  the  principle  of  Provincial  Autonomy. 

r,,!.  ^  constitutional  change,  it  is  not  a  break  with  the  past. 

The  Act  of  1919  introduced  a  large  measure  of  Eespoosible  Government,  and  the 
governments  thus  ^  established  have  been  in  operation  more  fthan  a  decade.  The 
Committee  agree  with  the  Statutory  Commission  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  can  be 
acquired  only  by  making  men  responsible  politically  for  the  effects  of  their  aetions, 
and  their  sense  of  responsibility  must  be  weakened  if  the  government  functions  in 
watertight  compartments  partitioned  off  by  [the  Constitution.  The  OommitteQ 
ther^ore  endorse  the  proposal  that  in  all  Provinces  dyarchy  should  be  abolished 
and  Ministers  made  generally  responsible  over  the  whole  provincial  field. 

The  enforcement  of  law  and  order  and  the  maintenance  of  an  upright  adminis¬ 
tration  are  mentioned  as  the  fundamental  functions  of  government.  While  agreeing 
that  provincial  Ministers  must  be  made  responsible  for  their  performance,  the 
Committee  note  that  it  is  well  to  Iremember  what  according  to  British  practice  is 
the  nature  of  that  responsibility.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  no  executive  can 
share  with  any- legislature,  however  answerable  it  may  be  to  that  legislature  for  the 
manner  of  its  uischarge.  That  has  been  true  of  the  relationship  of  the  Government 
of  Inaia  to  Parliament  in  the  past.  It  must  remain  true  of  the  relationship  of 
provincial  Ministers  to  provinciaMegislatureB  in  the  future.  In  the  special  circum^ 
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reapoESibiMies  on  as  regards  safeguards  both  in  England  and 

la  discussiag^  misunaerstauaio^s  ^  ^TTnfrliRhmpn  the  term  conveys  the  idea 
India,  the  Committee  observe  that  to  many  ®  to  many 

of  an  ineffective  rearguard  of  nowers 

Indians  it  seems  to  ^  Though  too  late  to  invent  a  new  termi^ 

real  measure  of  responsible  fUa  ^ord  in  a  more  precise  and 

nology,  |ie  Committee  make  it  clear  that  they  contemplate  have 

quite  different  sense.  On  the  one  nano,  n  inserted  in  constitutional 

nothing  in  f  ,g^P®%a1fd  t^  on  the  goodwill  or  timidity  of  those Ao 

documents  dependent  for  their  vaiiaiiy  uu  ^  ^  represent  on  the 

whom  the  real  sabstanee  of  law  iSfare  Mt  only  not  inoon- 

contrary  a  substantial  ®ernmen^^^  the  present  circumstances 

sistent  with  some  form  of  responsible  ,  necessarv  complement  to  any 

of  India  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the?  f®  “e  necessary  ^  comp 

form  of  it,  without  which  it  i^uld  have  i  payable  of  taking  and  exercising 

proportion  as  Indians  still  missing  ^factors  in  Indian  political  life 

responsibility,  but  able  to  supply  tne  suit  ^  disanDear.  The  essential 

that  both,  the  need  for  safeguards  ^^“tlemenT  which  thf  Sfeguards  should  be 
elements  m  the  new  constitutional  e  „  .t.,  £  strong  executives,  for  an 
designed  to  supply  are  the  “eed 

efficient  administration  and  J  a  Constitution  depends  far.  more 

between  conflicting  interests.^  is  worked  than  upon  its  formal  provisions. 

upon  the  manner  and  spirit  m  which  it  i?  workeu  “an  ?PO;  j  development  will 
if  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  exact  hnss^which^^^OMtitut^^^^^ 

eventually  follow.  It  is  tnereiore  acone  for  working  out  their  own 

responsibility  will  rest  should  have  all  reasonab  e  p  the  Enew  Indian 

salvation  by  the  method,  of  trial  ana  error  i.n  “ 

Constitution  must  confam  lutonomy-requites  a  leadjustment  at 

The  Committee  emphasis^  that  Provin  ^  1  A  t  o  J  adaptation  of 

the  Centre.  To  «eate  autonomous  units,  w  h  full  play  to 

the  existing  Central  Legislature  rwild^  without  any  attempt  to 

the  powerful  centrifugal  forces  of  of  India.  The  Committee  express 

counteract  them  and  ensure  the  <=0“  ““f  endLngered  without  a  tconsti- 

the  view  that  the  unity  of  Br?t?sh  India.  So^far  as  the  Committee  are 

tutional  relationship  or  British  India  is  prepare  to  forego  .an 

aware  no  section  of  opinion  in  E  g  British  nolicy.  The  question  for  decision 
All-India  Federation  as  an  ultimate  aim  of  British  pouo^.  Federation, 

is  whether  the  measure  ..  ponfer  added  strength,  stability  and  pr^ 

imperfect  though  it  may  be  is  “the  States  fnd!  on  Britoh  India,  ^o 

Peritv  on  ludia  ^  aha  angwer  an  affirmative.  Tbe 

this  there  can  in  iBe  Oommitt^  a  opinion  be  ^  discussed,  and  die  Committee 

Anomie  ties  between  British  M**  v  «1v!m  co-ordination 

observe  that  when  experience  re^datly  p^ng^tte  ^  introducing  a  neir  m^sare 

’Hs‘aHL“in“°LS  Indt  nerfect  this  opportunity  of 

of  decentralisation  “  „  .kion  for  India  as  a  whole. 

establishing  a  new  een  r  _  attraction  of  Federation  to  the  States  elcMiy 

The  Committee  state  that  ‘he  attraction  01  ^ 

depends  on  the  fnifilment  0“®  ef  f ‘‘1?“  detwmin^ion  of  its  policy.  If  the  States 
should  be  assured  of  .a  real  India  M  powers  in  matta« 

are  irked  bj  the  «ere‘®®  tlrirSc^ae  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  purely  British 
■intimately  a&cting  tbe  '  to  friction.  Tfae  Gommittee  agr^  .  witb 

India  electorate  could  hardly  ‘9  Snsible  British  India  Centre  is  not 

!!“4£“s.a“”s  tfjhSrKii  sa.  “riSme"”  Aii*. 

BTovide  a  .workable  solutiou.  tliMF  HoBort  tbe  Oommifetee  commeul 

^  In  concluding  fcbe  introductory  part  of  taeir  T,fidia  is  esseufeially  ,a 

that  tbrpleTpl  forward  ;by  Inf  an  p  EnglaM 

plea  to  be  allowed  opportunity  of  applyig.^prn^p^^^^^^^^  in  principle 

herself  has  No  gne  ^as  suggested  that  a  retrograde  step 
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bouW  be  taken,  'cery  few  that  the  esieting  state  of  things  should  ho  momt  • 

the  time  has  come  fw  Padiament  to 
th  thoso  whom  for  generations  it  has  sought  to  train  in  the  arts*  of 


muetnree<d«  ,  t  ,  V4 

must  nreeede  «e«tg^ohange.  «tate  toat  the  .  same  Aef  should  lay  dowi  a  CoS- 

Parliament  ahnitld  H/*  Provinces,  in  order  that  the  full  intention  of 

th«  ®m?“  ,,  ®  “1®"®  Pedoration  is  not  left  as  a  mere  continffenev  nt 

»d  Ss..iE?»&ST.  iSrSl^ShJdi™'.  ffir Jr 

■  ^twecD*  transitory  prorisions  to  'corahs  Mp 

Aiitoiiomy  and  ^l<ederatiotn  ■  ih\)  Ooinmittee  observe  that  thouirh 
^  in  boio|r  the  existing  Central  Legislature  and '  uo 

estahlshmonf  of*p3npill''A  ^  Oontral  Exoeutivo,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  the 
powers  oflioth  will  necessitate  consequential  changes  in  the 

Ountral  Legislature  and  Executive  difi'ering  but  little^ from  the 
changes  which  will  result  from  the  establishment  of  E’oderation. 

Peovincui,  Autonomy 

dei?mitS!f ^  pneral  planof  the  White  Paper  for  a  statutory 

respective  epherses  of  government  between  the  Central  and  Provin- 

«p\SlSra“  M  SZweJis  nf legislation  are  drawn 
inLiS«  ^ArfJitLi  concurrent  jurisdiction,  nevertheless  a  residue  is 

i  levitablfc.  Accepting  the  White  Paper  proposal,  the  Committee  agree  that  the 

to  the  GoVernor-General  ^ 

Paper  plan  to  create  new  Provinces  of  Sind  and  Orissa  is  annroved 

that*rinrtimY°'n?*^?h®'^  T^**'  boundaries  should  be  extended  to  molnde 

recommended  for  transfer  by  the  Orissa 
nf  fh»  the  Parlakimedi  and  Jalantra  Maliahs  and  a  small 

portion  of  the  Parlakimedi  State  mcluding  Parlakimedi  town- 

HiAnfiM  f^r-seeing  action  of  His  Exalted 

Ber^Thh  th^  fCtrfi  ‘ti  agreeing  to  the  -joint  administration  of  the 

a  anfipi«l  ‘®  suggested  that  the  Governor  should  have 

shaL^oLhtScit^enue*^^  expenditure  in  the  Berars  of  a  reasonable 

Pbovinoial  Executives 

^  the  Pwvinces  should  be  abolished  the  Commitee 
that  over  practically  the  whole  of  the  provincial  sphere  the 
^  ^  advice  of  non-official  Ministers  selected  from 

White  Paper  proposal  that  Ministers 
>h?rUH  matters  other  than  the  administrationof  Ex- 

thA  T  Governor's  discretion,  for  example, 

the _power  to  Withhold  assent  to  ' 

rniA  India  in  the  way  of  unqualified  majority 

Governor  may  occasionally  have  to  exercise  on 
^  'P  Kingdom  would  be  exercised  on 

special  res- 
make  certain  suggestions  for 

discharge  of  his  special  responsibilities  the 
power  to  secure  finance  and  legislation.  The  Committee,  follow- 
View  taken  in  the  Joint  Memorandum  of  the  British  Indian 
amI  to  emphasise  the  distinction  between  Governor's 

Acts  ana  thoBe  of  the  Legislature, 

''-Law  Anb  Oedeb- ^ 

reBponBiblllty  of  Miaisters  over  the  provincial  field  involves  the  transfer  of 
5  Government,  including  those  concerned  with  Law 

/however-  to  avoid  the  intrusion  of  political  pressure  into 
^  of  the  Police  Force,  the  Committee  consider 

be  necessary  to  the  amendment  of  Police 
recommended  that  there  should  be 

proteotioii  for  secret  imdltience  reports, 
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In  view  of  the  special  problem  that  ^  hi'Sf  to® a^ume 

Se^Sh  Ltent  a^  he  ° may 

of  the  introduction  of  Provincial  Autonomy. 

The  Peovincul  Feanchisb 

.  -D  for  the  Provincial  Franchise  are  based  on  ths 

The  White  Paper  propolis  tor  tne  -rru  v-  increase  the 

Eeport  of  the  315  OOO'women  to  29  million  men  and  6 

electorate  from  7  million  including  3  0,  „(,„^lation.  The  Committee  are  satisfied 

women,  i.  e.,  from  3  to  14  per  '“I XSadve  electorate,  but  make  certain 

that  these  proposals  will  Prodoee  „,,mber  of  women  electors.  While  rejecting 
suggestions  designed  to  increase  jo  preclude  the  possibility  that 

indirect  election  by  local  fronps  tbe  ^  change  to  be  recommended  by  local 

it  may  become  feasible  later  for  sorne  sucti  cuange 

legislatures  for  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

Peovincial  Legiseatuees 

No  ctanlie  Itom  lb.  Wbil.  P.p.t 

M.d,..  .ud  id  .dddion 

to  Beogal,  the  United  Provinces  and  p  Upper  House  should  not  te 

,i  Je‘%o“d"£“.rb“  .1  lb.'™»b«.  AboM 

inleraK  COMMOTAl  AWAEI.  ABD  POOBA  PACT 

The  Commute,  aie  *°^,*Nbe^as*w°At^bght”mil°eb‘l'*Y.bll'’’l'‘‘“ld 

isrSp™.  fr.t  ‘‘sSpoS/T  .»bod.ed ..  at. 

“““irdrihtpeob.  Peel,  Ibe  O.m.iU™  »P«“  ^ 

the  onSSl  pi..l.  .1  Hi.  'KSW  C1..M 

of  the  general  communal  question,  an  _  the  Pact  has  been  accepted  as  an 

in  their  present  stage  of  dorelopment.  Pnm^mittee  are  clear  that  it  cannot  now 

authoritative  modificatiim  of  a^  think  that  if  by  agreement  some  reduc- 

be  rejected.  They  are,  however,  <f;sposed  to  tmnk  tna  ^  Qj^gggg  Bengal, 

tion  were  made  in  the  number  .  of  number  of  their  seats  in  the  O&er 

possibly  with  a  compensatory  ‘“orease  in  the  “’iio  ^  be  fair, 

iprovinces,  the  working  of  the  new  Constitution  in  cengai  "Ai 

Fedeeation  and  the  Indian  Statk 

The  special  position  of  the  ^ 

recoanised.  The  Committee  see  the  “edaratio  rimitish  India  hut  to  themselvra  of 
recognition  of  *e  |ohd^a  ^i^ante^^no^  Oomroittee 

Sat  accession  of  prSte®  I  “metb^  t^^^^Mds  *  o®f 

act  of  its  Euler.  The  Constitution  Act  wiu  on  ^  oj 

b  Sb .. ... ..  ib.  sb.» ... 

.««iiibg  lb.  S.  wbf:“  S'ffi 

tion,  the  CommittM  accept  P".  ®  sbonld  be  a  condition  prwedent  to 

rf ridi^ ^  ThefaS  to  ^'‘1-nS^Jr^tes  ttan**irif  Z 

Federation.  They  accept  representing  not 

®0“®  ‘“to  e»M  site  and  entitled  to  not  less  than  I 


m 
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\14  '.  r  l,ki-stoa  for  temporary  weightage  in 

limy  Of  Bubjocta  accepted  by  the  Princes  as  fedumi 

Wilf  be  „(,i:.  tlerrarfstates  ts 

thc'b  HM  Ihe  t;«mmii!t<.t-  eonsKler  Xt  ^  X,!-  ,•  ^'®“rvation  of  certain  subjects,  never- 
regiirdid  hh  exeeptiotm!  and  not  iu  r  the  standard  list  should  be 

tlu-ri' I'sui  1)1.  Ill,  oblij-atio,,  on  the  f’rnitX  tnT  course.  Xhey  make  it  clear  that 

iS;r'  ““  "*”‘- 

jd  tin?  C.^rown  by  tiuj  f*'  exercised  on  behalf 

by  luiy  kilmil  ftiillic^rity*’'  clearly  could  not  be  exercised 

yhvm  Ihc  Ktatc^^  n^titim  wm  b  federal 

fc)  the  Crown  wiiliiri  il  iV  *  i  *  ^'be  right  to  tender' 

la  flcaliiig  with  the  area  of  fcclcrid  '’ V  Government. 

•  ■•I  should  be  trauBfern  d  to  flw  ..it, .  ****  9®?’”’*'*'®®  recommend  that 

■It  CHI  certain  Majesty’s  Govern- 

utHime  conditioiw  not  later  than  the  date  of  Federation 


Eebponsibiuty  at  the  Centee 

l'kccu^iv.^■'”,mm!.Iy^ha\’T!w  ,  ‘"o  White  Paper  for  the  Federal 

Ihrm.  CounSw  aSd  «l .  XY  f  assistance  of  not  more  than 

.Fc(‘l(‘siiiHtic,ai  Atrairs  and  BritislX^n  'i'  ^W^traents  of  Defence,  External  Affairs, 
I>o  should  C.  Sd  bv  fho  .idv^,  all  other  Department 

Bttbject  to  h  swwcb  under  f®®™  ‘1»®  f^®deral  Legislature, 

those  of  thrProvTncLrG^^^^^^^  would  follow  generallji 

Bpeeial  responsibility  for  the  Hnaneifti''^*of  Xr*l*^  Govern  or- Gen  oral  would  have  a 

assist  him 'in  the  dischanm  nf  Jhfa”  .stability  and  credit  of  the  Feelaration.  To 
Advisor  whoso  serv  CCS  would  a  X  ®f,P®n8ihihty  there  would  be  a  Finanoial 
mitteo  make  ins  Lt?hcrif,  „iin^  the  Federal  Ministry.  The  Corn- 

Ministers.  but  they  agree  thayfolf  X'n  Members  of  the  Council  oi 

Should  be^  encouraged^  “  ‘  ^  ‘  deliberation  between  Counsellors  and  Ministers 

InS  DS™“‘Lt/°aro”°of  X?k)n  'thaf  ^0=®  f  Statutory  Committee  of 

niitteo  on  Imperial  DcfMic,,  m:2u  T  ?“  advisory  body  similar  to  the  Oom- 

Bsary  to  set  up  a  Sututory  De^foneyOomlmMX®f  M  “  “T; 

the  extarife  and  methods  nf  Legislature ;  but  provided 

rest  with  the  Govcrnor-Gennml  with  the  Legislature  are  understood  to 

defence  ComSees  that  Ih«  objection  to  the  information  of  any 

useful.  ""““““''®®®  the  Federal  Government  and  Legislature  may  consider 

TKn  nr,  -ii  The  Fedeeatj  Legislatuee 

Houses,  the  rXio^iyeach  Hou8Y^bplwf>^n**Tl'^-r*n°T°i**®  regarding  the  size  of  both 
and  tlie  number  oy  tnTs  t.nXf.H®''?  ““d  States’  representatives. 

Hower  House.  The  Committee  th^nt  i?  i®°““’*“*ties  and  special  interests  in  the 
Bhould  have  secured  to  it  na  tUn  vm?’)  *t>  ’®P®rtant  that  the  Muslim  community 
India  seats.  “  White  Paper  proposes,  one-third  of  all  the  British 

tivijo ^Tm?ortrKaft.f^“*'f“®  ^®P'^®r*''- 

The  respective  ad  van  tflfypfl  and  departure  from  the  White  Paper  scheme, 

election  to  methods  of  direct  and  indirect 

selves  in  favour  of  indirect  ,^^6  Committee  express  tbem- 

given  for  this  preference  is^  A^mc.tv  representatives.  One  of  the  reasons 

as  the  level  of  the  franchise  in  retaining  the  direct  system 

^  On  the  other  haul  ho 

Parliament  to  lay  down  .that  it  is  not  possible  for 

ture  for  any  long  period  of  i^ethod  of  constituting  the  Federal  Legisla- 

should  be  open  to  fS 

has  been  obtained  of  .  the  hope  that  if  after  experience 

modification  required  the  Fed^rn^y  ^  indirect  election  Indian  opinion  thir^“ 
^uuireo,  tue  I  ederal  Legislature  should  lay  its  own  proposals 
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•PoriiomPTit  aceordine  to  procedure  for -which  provision  is  made  in  the  Eeport.  The 
OommTttee  suggS  that  s^ome  form  of  indirect  election  based  on  a  group  system 

“%hrcjfmmittee‘Sr?hf  Paper  principle  of  indirect  election  to  the 

b^t  E  M  of  the  Federal  Assembly  are  elected  by  Provincial 

Council  01  totace,  out  ^  (iiQ-e-ent  electoral  colleges.  It  is  recommended 

Assemblies,  it  is  necessary  to  estab  isU  diuerent  eieew  ^ 

that  in  the  case  of  g  pjQyineeg  an  electoral  college  should  be  formed 

cial  upper  House  and  in  -e-nrises  in  bicameral  Provinces.  As  under  the  White 

of  persons  elected  YOte.  Xhe  Committee  prefer  that 

and  one- third  replaced  every  third  year. 

The  Poblio  Services 

The  Committee  recommend  that  recruitment  by  the  /tate  to  the 

All  India  Services  should  cease  except  to  the  Indian  Civil  Berviee  and  Indian 
piiiap  Tbareannot  entertain  any  suggestion  for  a  change  in  the  system  of  recruit- 

f-hcif  fhAir  rpf»nmm.endation  is  not  intended  to  be  a  janal  solution,  duc  is  aesi^nea  o 
secure  the  efficiency  of  the  constitutional  machinery.  The  Committee 

ThrCommEte^ agrte'  "appoinTmlurby  Provincial  Go^ef  ^ 

secure  a  sufficient  number  of  satisfactory  recruits  ^The uXStet^reLmmend  that 
rommisaions  are  accepted  as  generally  satisfactory.  Ihe  Committee  recommeuu^i^ai. 

a  rXeTershould  be  included  in  the  Instruments  of  Instruction  of  the  .  Governor- 

Genwa!  and  Governors  to  the  fact  that  the  expression  “the  legitimate  interests  of 

minorities’,  includes  their  due  representation  in  the  Public  feervices. 

The  Judicatueb 

The  Committee  approve  generally  the  White  Paper  proposals  for  a  Federal 
^^¥he  White  Paper  proposes  to  ^  enable  the  Federal 

!S%!sTlnd  Sufrcas 's  S ving^Kith 'pe“al^r^ 

Txllnd  ^the  M  Court.  They  would  *ki  ‘""L  rSs 

thoUffh  the  Judges  might  to  some  extent  be  mterchangeabie.  As  regards 

Sal’^’aS  te  eomS  provisions  for  appeal  are  required 

beyond  those  at  present  existing. 

CoMMEECiAE  AHB  Other  Foems  oe  Bisgeibinatioh^  ;  /  : 

The  Committee  divide  this  question  in  two  separate  Ssh 

British  commercial  interests  and  trade  in  Jndia,  and  disorimmatioa  against  Bruisn 

*“P?8‘%euards  the  second  of  these  issues,  they  point  out  that  it  would  be  (Mgr^ 

relations  of  the  .two  ^  counto^^  invoked  to  cover  an  attempt  ?to 

Autonomy_  <^nvOTtion_  fjjg  Indian  Delegato  have  Msnr^  them 

.penalise  British  impor  r-  ^^y  _ ..»r.  ■/lia.ai-fA.Tr.  thp  of  i»rln€rfihip 


■■  4  iA  OvA  \i./V/ JL  JIf  IjK3 

upon  British  subjects  domiciled 
)0  luade  for  shipping,  on  account 


lEKMfUMisrn 


*v.  .  ,u  1-  r  Jna'a  and  the  United  Kingdom.  They  note 

Council  Act  of  1J33  provides  for  the  recognition  in  India 
of  British  medical  degrees  for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  they  propose  that  after 

appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in 

tho  6V0ut  of  oithor  th©  Indian  or  XJnitcdi  Ivingdom  authorities  refusing  recognition 
to  the  degrees  granted  by  the  other.  &  & 

FxjndamentaIj  Eights 

The  Committee  reject  a  proposal  that  the  Constitution  should  contain  a  general 
declaration  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  subject.  But  they  think  that  the  Act 
mighty  contain  a  declaration  prqvim  that  no  British  subject,  Indian  or  otherwise, 
domiciled  in  India  should  be  disabled  from  holding  public  office  or  from  practising 

?u  reason  only  of  his  religion,  descent,  caste, 

cdour  or  place  of  birth  ,  and  it  should  be  extended,  as  regards  the  holding  of 
office  under  the  rederal  Government,  ^  to  subjects  of  Indian  States.  They  think 
also  that  there  should  be  provision  against  expropriation  of  property  except  for 
public  purposes. 

■COHSTITXJENT  FoWEBS 

o  dependent  for  its  success  upon  provisions  to  ensure 

Af  conflicting  interests,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  grant  powers 

the  same  time  it  is  essential 
imFnHW  constitutional  modifleations  to  be  made  without 

rflrfFin  Committee  consider  that  amendment  on 

has  asseS?  ^  ^  permiBsible  by  Orders  in  Council  to  which  Parliament 

subjcct  to  Certain  limitations  and  conditions, 
fthnniH  kifA  .  Proposing  modifications  in  the  Constitution 

Earliament  with  a  statement  by  his  Majesty’s 
liovernment  of  the  action  they  propose  to  take. 

to  transfer  of  responsibility  for  finance 

matters  nnr  mi  Secretary  of  State  in  financial 

submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  extend  to  estimates 

wouTd  aMu  L^d^  on  the  advice  of  Indian  Ministers.  But  it 

Adv  sors  to  whom  f  Secretary  of  State  should  have  a  small  body  of 

visors  to  whom  he  might  turn  for  advice  on  certain  matters. 
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which  should  ensure  the  ^  ampndoieut  of  the  Reserve  Bank  Act,  or  any 

credit.  They  recommend  .  g  /  j  £u„ctiOTs  of  the  Bank,  or  of  the  coinage  or 

legislation  affecting  the  oonbticution  or  ^  °  Governor-General’s  prior  sanction, 

oiirrpnnv  of  the  Federation,  shoula  require  in  nrooosed  that,  subject  to  the 

Forlhe  purposes  of  railway  ’legislature^  and  Government,  control 

crpneral  control  over  policy  of  Anrhnritv  workinff  on  business  principles. 

fLuld  be  vested  in  a  statutory  Rai  way  Auth^  the  scheme  of  finance  proposed 
'  A  special  section  is  denoted  to  an  examuia  mn  regards  details  In 

in  the  White  Paper,  oo^hich  involved  in  the  contemplated  constit^ 

pommentins:  on  the  additional  exp^^nciiture  ,  ,  though  no  formidable  new 

fionS  Ses,  the  Committee  ^/P^ss  toe  op  n  on  hat  tho^g^^ 

financial  burden  would  be  Kg  greater  elasticity  to  provincial 

of  the  changes  proposed,  and^l^  separation  of  Burma  will  inyolvj 

resourcesjj  subventiou  to  dehcit  P  ’  Committee’s  opinion  addi^onal 

«  fnrt'hP'r  strain  of  finances  at  the  Cen  .  ,  are  they  relate  mainly  to 

difficulties  attributable  \^®-pg|“j^j®i^n)*are  but  part  of  a  ’financial 
Provincial  Autonomy  “tiich  as  the  Committee  I^OP®,  “d  ^eheve  is 

has  in  any  case  to  be  faced,  _■  fi  ^ittee  observe  that  before  the  new  Consti- 
already  in  process  of  solutw"-  Majesty’s  Government  will  no  doubt 

tution  actually  comes  into  Wff  X’m  Parliament  how  the  matter  stands.  It  is 
review  the  financial  position  and  >““rm  ram  jbie  date  there  should  be  a 

suggested  in  the  White  P’^PfA  that  at^^tne^^ last  procedure,  but  do  not 

financial  enauiry.  ihe  CommiUee  acc  p  _  mt-Gndpd  that  any  expert  body  could 

conceive,  nor  do  they  understan  ^a  position  was  such  that  the  uct 

be  charged  with  the  duty  of  deoffimg  wne  n  ja^ating  the  financial  diffi- 

Oonstitution  could  be  rated  w  thou  h  appropriate 

Slecei^el'diect  :B™ce''fmm  H^s  Majesty’s  Government. 

BtJi5*M.A.  .  i:  Qf  f. 

Since  the  pnblication  nf  ^^f^^I^Jmmittec  propofSf ’for’^a  ^ 

Memoranda  from  a  number  of  Delegates  Burma.  ^  account  oi  the 

The  Committee  open  this  pa«.  of  ^  B-po«  geographical  and 

history  of  Burma,  the  chracteristio  ;,-,v,rpsfed  by  the  isolation  of  the  country. 

economic  features,  ^hey  are  parueuk  ly  r  P  e  ^  ^ga^prehended  in 

which  makes  It  impossible  for  its  nee  Indian  political  opinion.  The  Com 

it  to  exercise  any  appreciable  innue  -  e  p  .  recent  years  to  ascertain  the 

miuee  recount  tL  attempts  that  have  Bee™  “ade  in  eonntry 

opinion  of  the  people  o_t  Burma^on  questmn  o^  P  onanimousl^y 

Dorn  India,  from  the  time  °  ®eLlain  political  parties  obscur^  the 

in  favour  of  separation  “  Jhe  ti  ^  separation  except  on  their  own  terms, 

issue  by  announcing  themselve  _  hv'  discussion  with  anti-separationist 

The  Committee  have  Burma^included  in  an  Indian  Federation 

Delegates  that  they  have  “O  desire  “odnsion  if  Burma  were  given  speciM 

and  in  any  case  would  only  agree  to  sacn  mci  fundamental  ideas  of  federation 

Inandal  a"nd  fiscal  eo^d^^riir^NTsueh  cTa^Ss  cone^ed  nor  would  they 

and  the  right  to  secede  at  win.  ™ho  have  been  associated  with  _the  Com 

be  accepted  by  the  Mows  that  of  the  Statutory  Commission 

mittee.  The  Committee  s  in  the  country  it  is  strongly  in  favour  of 

that— “so  far  as  there  is  public  opimuii  lu  ^ 

seDaratiou.’  ,  x-  rvf  l^nrma  from  India 

\n  recommendiog  the  India,  the  Committee  draw  particular 

ssr>s  oSsr;i  p-H-IfoftHi? ii 
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m  agreement  should  be  limited  to  the  shortest  posBible  period  which  would 
the  two  Goyemments  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  nm  conditions,  and  should  cnn 
tarn  a  provmon  allowing  for  mutually  agreed  alterations  to  be  made  dur in 
currency*  f he  Committee  suggest  12  months  as  the  minimum  currenev 

denounce  it  on  giving  12  raontW^  noti^e^ 
^  minimum  they  would  be  prepared  for  the  time-limifs  tn  Hr 

agreed  upon  between  the  present  Governments  of  India  and  Burma  Thev  fnriw 
consider  that  w  th  this  agreement  there  might  bo  linked*  and  iito^i  ^givon^tlS 
force,  a  convention  in  respect  of  the  immigration  of  Indian  labour  into  Burma  ^ 

inasmuchas  tho  Government  of  a  separated  Burma 

That  pr5poHedfoffhf7nZn“‘p!^^  >«<‘ny  ^espec^  frZ 

tiiA  £1  Provinces.  lor  example,  no  auestion  would  ariR^  nf 

distribution  of  legislative  powers,  They  also  note  that  it  is  oronnsed  timf 

’*sal  definition  of  ‘'Colonics”. 

preface  their  remarks  with  a  statement  making  it  nkin  that  th.., 
intend  the  modifications  that  they  suggest  in  the  Indian  White  Ikpcr  o  nnnlv^^^^ 
mutandis  to  corresponding  proposals^Sn  the  Burma  wTite  PaTry  TheP^ihZfn  « 

the  twn*Wh?i-Tp*^*'’r"  °  section  of  tho  Eeport  to  necessary  divergencies  between 
the  two  White  Papers  and  to  certain  questions  arising  only  in  the  case  of  Burma 

With  one  addition,  the  ITepartmant  proposed  to  be  reserved  to  tho  anvAmAw 

as  those  proposed  to  bo  reserved  to  the  Governnr-Gcmeral  in  IndiT 
Serve  Bank  in®  ,P°  1“^’  ,®»ne««y  and  coinage.  There  Tould  be  no 

spo»‘  '.“nd"":  fIJS"  AS;te%u?T  v 

partMn  ^  tha necessarily  cover  a  wider  field  than  those  of  his  counS 

p  in  India,  they  would  not  accept  the  White  Paoer  nronoRnl  ia  aiiAw  fiia 

feXrthe°SvaHT  Ws  Co^fiBilloxa  to  be  Mnanc^al  lEr  Yn^hTinte 

^f  Millers,  the  OomSiUert^^^^^^^^  ^1'".  the  co^dete 

Adviser  should  1  position  of  the  Financial 

would  bTelecte^®bT  thT^ower  Suse^nT®ffi  nn  members,  18  of  whom 

by  the  Governor,  and  a  STse  of  EepriimtatT™  ir?“ 

would  not  sit  for  a  fiwd  Wm  1.?,,  "®P’^®B®fitative8  of  Idd  members.  The  Senate 

two  years.  The  Lower  Houbb  wnnti  ?“®'^"Brter  of  its  members  would  retire  every 

Detailed  proSfs  for  thTcnlS''itin  1'^®  d^Bolved. 

been  BUbmitted  to  the  Houaes  and  the  franchise  have 

19S344,T  L  p  10)  Secretary  o  State  for  India  (Eecords 

to  the  following  modifications.  ^  generally  approved  by  the  Committee  subject 

desbed  oS^of®secur?nK  ad%uate®r^^^^  national  retirements  would  effect  the 

the  Senate  should  have  a  fixed  life  minorities  and  they  prefer  that 

Governor's  discretion.  f  seven  years,  unless  sooner  dissolved  in  the 

provWe  fof  m  yneraTcon’stiLT  ^“wer  House 

electorate,  and  ll  special  eonatitupneiPH  °  communal  with  separate 

mnnal  representation  exists  at  nresf°ni®  ’^®P^®B®“*ia''ivo  of  commerce  and  labour.  Corn- 
cleavages.  Of  thr94  nomcommCrL!^^^^  necessitated  by  racial 

but  as  separate  sLttTe  a™mlv  •  ®®^‘b earmarked  for  women, 

CommitteVwould  ZZeTo^  elto  Lfp  ‘he 

Hpper  House  to  a  tofaK  ‘®duce  the  membership  of  the 

Lov^er  House,' Thictf  woullTucreMfl  the\|pp^^  proposals  for  the  franchise  for  the 

women  to  2,300.000  mZ  and  7CD  000  *^ompr,  T  ®  1'^“'*'  l-956,000  men  and  124,000 
population  to  over  2S  per  ce^.’  Thev®^XpVfniT‘'‘'“  ’^°“Shly  16  per  cent  of  the 
franchise,  which  would  increase  the  nnmhflrTe^^'**  ^  reject  a  proposal  for  wifehood 
insuperable  administratiTe  obstacles.  ^  2,000,000  and  entail 

distinction  betwen ’the^two^ca^egories  in^Burma  T®  “ote  that  the 

they  consider  that  the  GoveTSTof  Burm^  .be  largely  arbitrary,  and 

voruwenc  or  ijutma  should  examine  the  question  de  novo 


areas_  ptopoHcd^  to  ci'ftHwfw*!  hh 
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%H“Sper  proposals  io  respoct  of 

^5^  Ft 

qpt  ceriow  string  in  Burma,  and  Iho  Domm  ttoo  ^gJv.ko  ttn.  «  tlin  m>U: 

^nTthe  oroposal  wBch  would  place  ho  f-r  the  raihvayH 

nf  the  Governor  in  discretion^  As  ii  is  proposed  to  sot  np  on 

Tould  mad?  by  the  Statutory  Authority,  and  the  t '.'O'l't'fw 

lines  similar  to  those  of  the  novv  rccrnitmiit  by  the  Secretary  of  Statu 

sjSn^-iUs  Ao  »“*jj  ».*«  «;;.a  xs’S  'it'; 

tit  . . .  . 

“““0  proposals  made  in  a  °fpS  Spt  S!''''LvS'“^ mi 

?on”id?r  ^th?rth?^Finm^ial^AdviBer  dlmpfri^  '  «'*'*<» 

make  certain  suggestions  concerneu  wnu  u  t  i 

ship  of  the  Boari.  i  •  Riate  the  (loramittee  think  thern  Bhouhl  bu 

?rlte®foSo£KdTind  B^  Kroumk  it  would  la, 

Sirable^that  they  should  ?xWhirfi»»"<’4^  iwacta  and  lialiilitiim 

between  India  and  Burma,  *0  whose  awarda  WWiW  bn 

ment  would  have  to  Act  think  a  tribunal  whouW  b« 

given  statutory  force  by  the  ConsUtutioa  acv.  auuj 

appointed  as  soon  as  possible*  kAtw^mi  Burma  and  the  IJnitcd  Kini^dom.  fii«^ 

so  far  as  this  f tcteei?^^  India  and  the  United 

Committee  report  their  proposals  made  mm  xutxuiw 

»l..i«..  b.t,™  B.ma  T"i,“ /it”"- 

has  been  recommended  for  ^’^ded  Kufe  ,  Governor  to  prnP'ct 

that  the  additional  spen!**' ^  made  rwiiirocal  and  a  himdiir 

si“.M?s  >•“  “■“»  . . . . 

■  in  'India.  ,  r^mxfmn'm  should  be  miidti  iO-  mitibln  lint  Biirinii 

^  The  .Committee  agree  that  8^^^  »nch  immigration 

Legislature  to  ’^0?”^te  the  inflow  Qoyernor.  Homo  arrangumimt  w’onld  almi  bn 
receives  ‘he'  prior  consent  ^  %„bod  Kingdom  and 

“‘th.  ™”,°.XJT"?br’ooS  >»'n“ »“  "i“t 

i  BubSk  proposals  which  wore  not  acccpiod  by  tin 

rnm^fuef  Am?nT?heBrt«  aw  of ^  special  interest  since  they  prop'wo  radical 
Committee.  Amo  g  nronounced  by  the  Oommlltefi  as  a  whole. 

‘^^Irvl  firR/  of  these  take?  the  form  of  an  alternative  draft  report,  presented  by  Mr. 
Attw  «?d  su?no?ted  bv  the  ?hree  other  Labour  MerabcrB  on  ilm  t  oniniitten. 

TiSmn  atatos  M  the  goal  of  policy,  they  recognise  that  it  w  not 
Accepting  Dominion  "  gi„gie  stop.  They  consider  that  this  pliject 

QWto  hfi°?ated\learlv  in  the  Constitution  Act  so  framed  to  contain  passibliituis  ol 
^  iaion  fnd  dfivetooment  as  to  enable  Dominion  Status  to  be  reached  wiihmu  a 
expansmn  an  p„-]i„ment.  Thev  desire  that  the  Act  should  provide  against  explof 

tationof  the  masses  and  approach!  ^^^0 

imJ  betogT?8  iSosatole^  t?lvoid%ommuifaUlectorate8.  'jAiey  consider  it  therefore 

nnt  flPflirable  at  Dresent  to  depart  either  from  the  Oommumd  iSaemUm  of  the 

whether  at  iho  «iiira  or  «i  the 

Provinces. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  REFORT  ON  [  23  hoV,  ’34- 

All^InJis  Eudorstion  is  Hccfiptod*  It  is  cfnisiflprf'fl  Auamtftfii  if  t  » i*  ■  ^ 
nation  that  British  India  and  he  Statos  shoul  l  hn  nssn^  « 

that  a  definite  date  be  fixed  in  the  aS  for  tho  inluSaHon  of 

itflhink 

Is  PariiiSt  S«td%S''diei"tV7'"‘r  «’i  P“p4^''''“'  They  at^e 

xoM  i  ariiameru  ccniRi  not  dictate  lo  the  liiilers  of  States  %?hera  '  ronrA«m,fi?i  ^ 

™S!d“S/ ■'■“•‘‘i  i»  ohoE'diS; 

and^Uw  ffrnwi  *«  ''ho  Oovernor-General 

wid.  ».S  i;;T:;'.'r,  Tn”  „T~  ‘" 

S  SXt'S.™  3  "Jd  Eft  S3'’:.X33°'£“r 

onnlrHLSs®nftr^itV’'^K‘’^f^r^"'°  "Phero  Indians  should  be  given  the  fullest 

oppoi^fcijiiitiis  of  trying  the  Ik’itish  systcitii  of  rc*H.i)onsii)Ie  L>'ovi*rrtmf»rii  Thratv  t, 

howet'er,  that  at  the  Centre  rcaponsilnlity  vrill  devclon  iir  liiu's  verv 'diffi>r™t 
those  at  Westminster.  They  nontemplate  that  thmrXnld 

In  IhdSiiioShw^sSuld^b^^  m"*  'he  Ceylon  Oonsdtut  on 

the’£r°o!r;i:?:rLfbru^foull"^ 

Ifc  is  coasidetcd  that  loclia  shoti'Id  havo  foil  control  over  her  cxtornjil  nffiiira 

rMer«tSof*ft^n,»n«fm^l°''f^‘?’°^i  9'^own  with  the  Indian  States.  The  specific 

ressxvatiO'O  of  Dcpaftmeiifc  of  Jbcclesiasticiil  AffairB  is  oppobccI"  Thev  ikfii 

the'Srs  o^/a'IeaSibr  St^^f  'nut  %  irnposiLlo  to  bJit"  th'^^n  un^ 
a  “  f f  FopaLrof  Indi^ijisaS'^'^wilhi^a  Ce-IimiTof  Tylr’ 

=sS“‘-'  -  “-i— s-  «3r ”  -sir  i 

elerted^^MMsters^to  cnntro'i''th,rf°*  oppose  any  limitations  on  the  power  of 

be  deKJh  by  indfan  sta  .  n  '“"O''®™  should 

"UESIVEE  “““ '’° 

special  representation  oT  univeraftn^ "  °L  Or  landholders  and  the 

oroosed.  Labour  sKd  !  J0“®erco,  industry  and  planting  is 

introduction  of  adult  suffrage  ntovisfon  for^wbi^n”*'  fho  total  stsats  pending  the 
^ey  KrtL?the"A?ShrZntdfn  “ho^W  belong  to  the  Centre. 

cZ”mScMt.teTste  Tenets^  neg1tiaS“"b’otwoerUm 

future  <!on8titutioif*o/''Burfaa^mibilct  fn  T'*'^  proposals  regarding  the 

that  the  maintenance  of  commMal  lli?^^^^  Department,  and  to  the  hope 

A  enntra«nn!  a  !  ®0““’i“al  electorates  may  be  only  a  temporary  expedient.' 

supported  by  Lord '^MWdleton'^'* lord ®^h“*hted  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Joseph  Nali:  He  is  not  Drei  Sir  Remnald  Craddock  and  Sir 

but  takes  his  stand  on^th^e  arant °nf ° PrAo;i^®®iT°“®‘hl6  Government  in  the  Centro 
l^tablishment  of  a  Council  <5  Autonomy,  supplemented  by  the 

Province  and  State  the  Advice  of  w h f/h  ®«fatives  of  every 

issue  which  is  of  interest  to  India  na  «  toKa i  ^  hy  the  Viceroy  on  every 

according  to  this  proposed'  amendment  fiTAAlt  *sho  Rrovinees  the  Governor  is; 
be  expedient.  amendment,  to  control  the  Police  if  ho  consider  this  to 


